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PREFATORY  NOTE 


The  history  of  the  co-operative  movement  is  the 
histor>-  of  a  movement  which  has  had,  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  few  chroniclers.  When  the  social  and 
economic  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  to  be 
wxitten.  the  student  will  often  be  at  a  loss  to  explain 
the  associated  industrial  efforts  of  working  men  in  this 
country  by  means  of  those  scanty  records  of  vigorous 
enterprise  and  disastrous  failure  which  have  been  or 
can  be  prepared.  For  the  men  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  co-operative  work  in  this  country  were  men 
not  of  words  but  of  deeds.  The  means  at  their  disposal 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  were  so  few,  their 
hours  of  labour  often  so  long,  that  they  had  neither 
the  power  nor  the  opportunity  of  leaving  any  written 
record  of  the  work  of  their  lives. 

Much  which  we  would  have  gladly  known  has 
tinal)y  disappeared,  but  the  story  which  Mr,  Benjamin 
joocs  unfolds  is  full  of  interest  to  those  who  can  even 
imperfectly  realize,  in  imagination,  the  use  that  some 
of  these  pioneers  made  of  their  opportunities.  The 
labour,  the  self-sacrifice,  and   the  life-long  devotion 
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which  many  of  those  whose  work  is  mentioned  in  this 
book  gave  ungrudgingly  to  the  cause  of  social  reform, 
are  most  remarkable.  But  up  to  the  present  time  this 
notable  history  has  been  on  many  sides  an  unexplored 
field.  Until  the  last  few  years  the  ordinary  manuals 
of  political  economy  contained  a  few  paragraphs,  or 
pages,  on  co-operative  distribution  and  New  Lanark ; 
or  on  Briggs'  Colliery  and  the  Christian  Socialists. 
Students  have  often  sought  in  vain  for  a  fuller  know- 
ledge ;  and  much  information,  which  has  fortunately 
not  yet  perished,  is  now  for  the  first  time  made  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

Co-operators  themselves,  also,  have  been  as  ignorant 
of  many  facts  in  their  own  past  as  is  the  ordinary 
citizen,  very  often,  of  the  recent  history  of  his  own 
country.  They  have  had  much  zeal ;  but  they  have 
lacked  knowledge.  The  result  has  been  that  the  same 
experience  has  been  very  dearly  bought  again  and 
again  for  want  of  information,  and  that  sharp  and  un- 
necessary differences  of  opinion  have  arisen,  to  the 
great  hindrance  of  the  progress  of  co-operative  pro- 
duction. 

To  preserve  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  those 
who  remember  some  of  the  earlier  efforts  in  associated 
industry  is  therefore  of  the  first  importance :  to  do  this, 
and  to  search  such  scanty  records  as  remain  is  the  task 
which  has  been  undertaken  here.  Those  who  have  taken 
an  interest  in  the  co-operative  movement  among  work- 
ing men  and  working  women  in  this  country  are  well 
aware  of  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Jones  to  give  in- 
formation on  the  subject.   I  therefore  gladly  add  these 
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few  prefatory  words,  which,  indeed,  are  hardly  necessary, 
at  his  request.  It  is  not  for  me  either  to  endorse  or  to 
controvert  the  views  which  Mr.  Jones  expresses  on 
some  of  the  questions  with  which  he  deals.  But  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  historical  value  of  this  book  is, 
and  will  be,  very  considerable.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
are  put  tc^ethcr,  in  a  compact  form,  the  records  of 
many  efforts,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  to  realize 
■  the  aims  of  the  older  co-operators  of  the  earlier  part 
of  this  century.  The  opportunity  for  collecting  some 
of  this  information  was  fast  slipping  away  when  Mr. 
Jones  began  the  series  of  articles  in  the  Co-operative 
Xcivs  which  are  to  a  large  extent  embodied  in  this 
volume. 

No  impartial- minded  man  can  read  the  account  of 
the  labours  of  many  of  the  earlier  co-operators  without 
realizing  how  great  was  the  unselfish  and  public- 
spirited  energy  which  they  gave  to  their  work.  No 
one  who  has  watched  the  best  work  alike  of  Co- 
operative Societies,  Trades  Unions,  and  Friendly 
Societies,  doubts  for  a  moment  that  invaluable  services 
have  been  rendered  to  the  country  by  means  of  the 
training  which  has  been  supplied  in  self-government 
hy  these  associations. 

In  many  of  the  associated  efforts  which  are  here 
described  men  have  found  a  school  in  which  they 
learnt  the  weaknesses  of  certain  kinds  of  democratic 
organization  when  applied  to  industry.  But  the 
removal,  by  some  form  of  associated  management,  of 
the  evils  which  beset  many  of  the  present  methods 
of  industrial  organization  will  always  be  the  aim  of 
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a  certain  number  of  social  rcfoimers.  As  long  as 
these  evils  exist  there  will  be  a  constant  demand  by 
those  who  have  a  higher  ideal  before  them,  for  some 
methods  of  organization  and  management  which  may 
tend  to  lessen  the  present  frequent  discords  between 
employers  and  employed.  To  all  such  persons  the 
story  of  the  past  recorded  in  these  pages,  with  its 
encouragements  and  its  warnings  alike,  will  be  of  the 
highest  service. 

A.  H.  D.  ACLAND. 
London  :  Joly  i6,  1894. 
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CO-OPERATIVE    PRODUCTION 

CHAPTER  I. 
iKTRODUcroRy  Sketch  of  Co-operation. 

On  October  35  and  36,  1892,  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Labour  examined  foumitnesses  representing  the  Co-operators 
of  Great  Britain.  In  their  evidence  it  was  stated  that,  at 
the  end  of  1891,  there  were  in  existence  1,459  retail  distri- 
butive Co-operative  Societies,  having  a  total  of  1,098,35a 
members,  with  £11,520,045  of  share  capital,  and  £1,307,204 
of  loans.  The  sales  of  these  societies  during  1891  had 
amounted  to  £31,514,634,  on  which  profits  amounting  to 
£4>34'<373  '»<^  ^o  realized  '. 

Some  of  the  above-mentione  1  societies  have  only  one 
shop,  and  carry  on  the  businesses  of  grocers  and  provision 
dealers  onlyj  these  being  those  with  which  a  newly  formed 
retail  society  usually  makes  a  start.  But  others  of  these 
societies  have  grown  to  a  great  size,  and  have  numerous 
branches  and  departments.  The  one  at  Leeds  illustrates 
this  growth.  It  b^an  in  1847  with  a  corn  mill.  At  the 
end  of  1891  it  had  a  corn  mill  producing  85,000  satks  of 
floor  in  the  course  of  the  year,  69  grocery  and  provision 
shops,  19  shops  for  drapery  and  one  for  millinery;  9 
for  boots  and  shoes,  and  40  for  butcher's  meat.  It  also 
had  13  coal  depots,  a  furnishing  store,  a  bakery,  a  tailors' 
^op  and  workrooms,  ^a  boot  and  shoe  factory,  a  brush 
iitXfxy,  and  a  building  department  to  erect  shops,  cottages, 
dec  for  the  society  and  its  members.  The  number  of 
'  Miilii  efEriifaDce,  Ltbom  Corowniion.  Oct.  Jf.  1S93,  p.  8. 
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shareholders  was  a9,9s8  ;  the  sales  for  the  year  1891  were 
over  £850,000 ;  and  the  profits  on  these  sales  were  over 
£109,000,  in  addition  to  interest  paid  on  share  capital  at 
the  rate  of  4  ijt,  per  ann.' 

The  system  under  which  these  societies  are  worked  is 
usually  called  the  'Rochdale  plan*;  because, 
'  although  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  were  not  exactly  the  first  to 
divide  the  profits  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of  purchases,  it 
Is  CO  them  that  we  owe  the  inauguration  of  the  present  system 
upon  a  basis  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  so  sound  *.' 

Generally  speaking,  the  organization  and  management  are 
as  follows  : — The  societies  are  registered  under  the  Indus- 
trial Societies  Act.  The  shares  are  £1  each.  In  nearly  all 
the  older  societies  these  shares  are  all  withdrawable;  but 
there  is  usually  in  the  rules  a  power  conferred  on  the  com- 
mittee which  enables  them  to  suspend  withdrawals  of  share 
capital  in  cases  of  emergency.  In  a  large  number  of  the 
younger  societies  the  first  share  belonging  to  each  member 
is  transferable ;  and  the  remainder  are  withdrawable.  A 
person — man  or  woman — pays  \s.  as  an  entrance  fee,  and 
has  to  agree  to  take  at  least  one  share  in  the  society  he 
or  she  wishes  to  join.  This  share  has  then  to  be  paid  up 
at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  yi.  per  week.  The  person 
is  usually  at  once  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  member- 
ship on  the  share  being  allotted. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  about  a  generation  before  the 
passing  of  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  co-operators 
recognized  the  equality  of  the  sexes  in  the  matter  of  share- 
holding and  investments,  and  many  amusing  stories  used 
to  be  current  of  the  successful  resistance  offered  by  secre- 
taries and  treasurers  to  the  efforts  made  by  unworthy 
dissolute  husbands,  to  exercise  their  undoubted  legal  rights, 
and  so  obtain  possession  of  their  wives'  co-operative  invest- 
ments. 

Each  member  is  entitled  to  one  vote  at  the  society's 
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■neetintjs,  which  are  generally  held  quarterly,  and  there  is 
no  proxy  voting.  The  committee  and  other  officers  are 
usually  elected  at  tlie  members'  meetings ;  sometimes  by 
ballot,  and  sometimes  by  open  voting.  The  management 
of  the  society  is  vested  in  the  committee,  and  they  ap- 
point the  managers  and  other  principal  employes.  In  the 
smaller  societies  they  generally  appoint  all  the  employes. 
Fixed  w^es  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  paid  to  all 
eirploj'^ ;  but  in  some  societies,  a  system  of  piece-work  "^ 
prevails  ofthe  employes  being  paid  so  much  in  the  pound  on 
the  sales.  In  other  societies,  but  not  in  very  many,  the 
employ^  share  in  the  profits  ;  mostly  by  being  allowed  on 
their  wages  the  same  rate  of  dividend  as  is  allowed  Co  the 
shareholders  on  their  purchases.  Both  shareholders  and 
the  general  public  can  deal  at  the  Co-operative  Stores. 
(joods  are  usually  sold  at  the  current  retail  market  rates 
of  the  district;  and,  after  paying  the  working  expenses, 
writing  off  a  portion  of  the  value  of  Fixed  Stock  to  provide 
against  depreciation,  and  crediting  share  capital  with  its 
interest,  which  in  most  societies  is  5  "/o  per  ann.,  but  in  some 
of  the  older  societies  is  only  4'*/o  per  ann.,  the  remainder  of 
the  profits  are  divided  among  the  customers  of  the  stores 
in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of  their  purchases.  Non- 
shareholding  purchasers  are  usually  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  profits  to  the  extetit  of  one-half  the  rate  of  dividend 
payable  to  shareholders  ;  but  there  are  societies  where  non- 
shareholding  purchasers  receive  as  much  as  shareholders 
within  zd.  in  the  pound.  The  rate  of  dividend  varies  in 
different  societies  and  districts.  In  the  south  of  England 
it  will  average  about  m.  bd.  in  the  pound.  In  the  Midlands, 
it  will  average  over  ts.  In  Scotland,  it  will  probably  average 
over  If.  dd.  i  while  in  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
the  average  will  be  fully  3J.  in  the  pound  '.  There  arc  only 
'about  I  "/o  of  the  members  in  receipt  of '  so  much  as  £150 
per  ann.  of  wages  or  other  income '. 
■  Co-opvimllvc 
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A  number  of  the  societies  appropriate  a  portion  of  their 
profits  for  educational  work.  It  is  probable  that  nearly  all 
of  them  would  be  doing  so,  had  not  the  law  between  1855 
and  1863  made  such  grants  illegal '.  But,  in  spite  of  the  law, 
many  societies  persisted  in  using  a  certain  portion  of  their 
profits  for  this  purpose ;  and  since  the  removal  of  the  legal 
prohibition,  there  has  been  a  very  lapid  increase  in  the 
educational  expenditure  of  the  societies.  The  amount  thus 
expended  in  1891  was  £32,942'.  Beyond  this  money 
expenditure,  many  societies  grant  the  free  use  of  rooms, 
gas,  and  cleaning ;  so  that  the  total  annual  cost  of  coopera- 
tive educational  work  is  probably  over  £40,000.  In  1887, 
the  co-operative  societies  possessed  297  reading-rooms,  and 
had  202,013  volumes  in  their  libraries'. 

The  Rochdale  Pioneers  is  one  of  the  societies  which 
appropriates  2J  "/o  of  the  profits  for  educational  purposes  ; 
and  it  was  the  first  to  attain  distinction  in  this  depart- 
ment of  co-operative  eflbrt. 

'  The  society  has  a  large  central  news-room,  and  eighteen 
branch  netvs-rooms,  which  are  supplied  with  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  monthlies,  and  quarterlies,  representing  the  best 
general  literature  of  the  day.  The  reference  libraries  at  the 
central  and  branch  news-rooms  contain  2,527  volumes  of  the 
best  standard  works,  and  the  circulating  library  contains  14,791 
good  and  useful  books  ;  total  number,  17,31s  vols.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  the  educational  committee  have  the  control  of 
the  science,  art,  and  technology  classes,  the  extent  of  which  may 
be  estimated  when  it  is  stated  that  for  the  current  session  about 
345  students  have  entered  the  same,  and  a  sum  of  ^121  has 
been  received  for  class  fees.  .  .  ,  The  monthly  and  quarterly 
meetings  are  held  in  the  Assembly-room,  over  the  society's 
central  store  ;  and  this  room  is  also  let  to  the  public  for  lectures 


Any  one  who  has  been  at  Rochdale,  and  noticed  the 
handsome  central  stores  of  the  Pioneers'  Society  dominating 

*  Warking-mat  Ce-tptratert,  p.  117. 

'  Co-operative  Coogms  Rcpoit,  1893,  p.  171. 

'  Minutei  of  Evidence,  Labour  ConunisiiOD,  Oct.  ij,  1S91,  p.  9. 

*  MiDtUei  of  Evidtnee,  Labour  CommiHion,  Oct.  15,  1891,  p.  4. 
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the  town,  will  admit  that  the  building  is  worthy  of  its 
owners  and  occupiers.  It  is  only  one  out  of  a  large 
number  of  fine  buildings  possessed  by  co-operators  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Briuin  ;  and  the  societies,  animated 
by  the  same  aspirations  which  caused  the  Owenites  to 
raise  their  Hall  of  Science  in  Manchester',  have  usually 
provided  these  buildings  with  meeting  halls.  The  halls 
are  a  co-operative  necessity ;  for  the  success  of  cooperation 
depends  upon  the  support  of  the  people  ;  and  this  can  only 
be  obtained  through  meetings  and  discussions.  Beyond 
this,  however,  these  halls  have  become  public  blessings. 
A  reader  of  political  news  during  the  last  general  election 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  continual  repetition  by  the 
reporters  that  Mr.  So-and-So's  '  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Co-operative  Hall.'  In  fact,  as  far  as  the  north  of  England 
is  concerned,  if  it  were  not  for  the  liberality  of  co-operators 
in  proWding  halls,  regardless  of  whether  they  could  be 
profitably  rented  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
politicians  would  have  been  able  to  obtain  convenient 
pbces  in  which  to  hold  their  meetings. 

The  following  further  extract  from  Mr,  Mitchell's  evi- 
dence before  the  Labour  Commission  will  throw  light  on 
some  supplementary  branches  of  work  carried  on  by  co- 
operative societies.  The  statement  refers  to  the  BoUon 
Society,  which  has  16,617  members,  £319,589  of  capital, 
and  49  branch  stores.  Its  sales  for  the  year  1891  were 
£496.oro.  and  its  profits  were  £76,151.  Besides  this,  the 
Boll  on  Society 

'  h»s  advanced  to  its  members  no  less  than  {;i^%,i(i^  to  enable 
:hem  to  build  houses  for  ihemselvcs.  Uf  this  amount,  ihe 
borrowing  members  have  repaid  j^i4o,83o,  the  remainder  being 
ilill  advanced  on  mortgage  security.  It  also  enables  Ihe  children 
of  it*  members  to  become  thrifty  by  opening  a  savings  bank 
departmem,  to  which  the  children  are  invited  to  bring  their 
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savings.  This  department  has  received  in  seventeen  years  the 
sum  of  ^37,131  from  small  depositors,  who  have  again  withdrawn 
^39,033,  leaving  ^9,191  still  to  their  credit '.' 

Mr,  Hardem,  another  of  the  witnesses,  stated,  in  his 
evidence,  that  three  societies  in  the  borough  of  Oldham  had 
advanced  on  mortgage  for  the  purchase  or  building  of 
cottages  for  their  members,  the  sum  of  £165,103; 

'  the  present  balance  owing  being  ^40,085  ;  the  number  of 
cottages  built,  I,oj6;  and  the  amount  repaid  to  the  societies, 
^135,018.  1  have  pleasure  in  stating,'  he  continued,  *  that  this 
form  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  capital  of  our  societies  has  been 
the  most  remunerative  ;  and  that  little  or  nothing  has  practically 
been  lost  in  capital  expended  in  this  manner.  The  class  of 
houses  built  are  those  most  suitable  to  the  artisan  class.  One 
feature  of  our  building  department  is  that  a  member  is  not 
allowed  to  borrow  more  than  ^300  at  one  time  ;  the  desire  of 
the  institution  being  that  each  member  shall  build  a  house  for 
himself;  and  shall  not  become  what  wc  might  term  a  cottage 
property  owner.  I  think  this  remark  will  apply  in  full  force  to 
all  the  societies  in  the  district*.' 


It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  s(x:ieties  have  similar 
departments  to  those  cited  by  Messrs.  Hardem  and  Mitchell ; 
but  in  1885  there  were  at  least  96  societies  engaged  in 
providing  cottages  for  their  members ;  either  by  building 
them,  or  by  advancing  loans  on  mortgage.  It  is  only  since 
the  passing  of  the  Industrial  Societies  Act  of  1S71  that 
societies  had  the  legal  power  to  make  such  advances,  or 
enter  into  building  operations  of  this  character ;  but  there 
were  some  societies  doing  so  several  years  before  1871, 
regardless  of  the  then  adverse  state  of  the  law  on  the 
subject ',  The  first  Co-operative  Penny  Bank  was  started 
in  1859.  In  1885  there  were  154  societies  which  had 
children's  savings  bank  departments  in  operation.  Some 
societies  give  annual  treats  to  the  children  who  are  de- 

'  MiDUtei  of  Evidence,  Labour  Commiuion,  Oct.  15,  1S93,  p.  6. 

*  Minutes  of  ETidence,  Labour  Cammlsuoo,  Oct.  a6,  1S93,  p.  74. 

*  Co-operative  Congro*  Report,  1869,  p.  91. 
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pocitors,  so  as  to  encourage  them.  The  general  testimony 
of  co-operative  officials  is  that  these  hanks 

'encourage  habits  of  foresight,  prudence,  and  thrift;  that  their 
action  n  very  beneficial;  that  depositors,  as  they  grow  up, 
become  shareholders ;  that  co-opeiative  principles  are  en- 
couraged and  disseminated  ; '  and,  as  one  correspondent  puts  it, 
using  these  banks  '  teaches  them  (the  depositors)  to  realize  the 
glorious  privilege  of  feeling  independent '.' 

Cooperators  were  (he  first  shopkeepers  in  this  country 
to  grant  a  weekly  half-holiday  to  their  employes,  and  they 
work  their  employ^  during  a  far  less  number  of  hours 
weekly  than  is  usual  among  shopkeepers.  In  the  early 
port  of  1891,  the  co-operators  sent  a  witness  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Shop  Hours  Bill,  to  give  evidence  in 
favour  of  legally  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  in  shops. 
This  witness  stated  that  the  average  hours  during  which 
co-operative  stores  were  open  for  business  were,  in  and 
around  London,  60  to  61  hours  per  week  ;  in  and  around 
Glasgow,  57  hours  per  week ;  and  in  Oldham  56-16  hours 
per  week.  But  in  Northumberland  there  were  now  a 
number  of  stores  whose  employes  only  worked  48  hours 
per  week ', 

The  surplus  funds  of  co-operative  societies  are  invested 
in  federal  co-operative  institutions,  of  which  some  informa- 
tion will  be  given  later  on,  working  class  limited  com- 
panies, railways,  canals,  and  consols.  The  investments  in 
railways  and  canals  became  so  important,  that  societies 
felt  very  keenly  the  imperfection  of  the  law  ;  since  it  pre- 
vented them  from  being  legally  and  adequately  represented  at 
the  shareholders'  meetings  of  the  companies  in  which  their 
funds  were  invested.  The  railway  and  other  directors 
would  allow  societies'  representatives  to  be  present  at  the 
meetings,  and  would  also  allow  them  to  speak,  so  long  as 
they  said  pleasant  things  ;    but,  if  ihey  made  unpalatable 

■    WkaUiaU  Saeutia  AmhuoI,  1885.  pp.  134,  141. 
*  MiuMei  of  Evitleace,  Select  Comniiuce  on  Shop  Houn  Bill,  iNgi, 
pp.  J08-^ 
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remarks,  the  directors  politely  reminded  the  delegates  that 
they  were  there  only  on  sufferance,  and  had  no  legal  stand- 
ing. To  remedy  this  defect,  the  co-operators  promoted 
a  Bill,  which  became  law  in  1888,  by  which  societies  can 
now  invest  one  of  their  members,  as  their  representative, 
with  the  full  powers  of  a  shareholder  at  the  railway  com- 
panies*, &c.  meetings,  without  his  having  also  to  be  a  share- 
holder personally.  The  investments  in  railways  and  canals 
I   by  co-operative  societies  probably  exceed  £1,000,000. 

As  Rochdale  gives  the  name  to  this  system  of  co-opera- 
tion, it  will  be  as  well  to  give  here  the  original  objects, 
&c.,  of  the  Pioneers,  as  set  forth  by  them  in  1844,  when 
they  started  their  humble  store  in  Toad-lane  with  28  mem- 
bers and  £28  of  capital.    They  are  as  follows : — 

*  The  objects  and  plans  of  this  Society  are  to  form  arrange- 
ments for  the  pecuniary  benefit  and  the  improvement  of  the 
social  and  domestic  condition  of  its  members,  by  raising  a 
sufficient  amount  of  capital  in  shares  of  j^i  each,  to  bring  into 
operation  the  following  plans  and  arrangements : — 

*  The  establishment  of  a  store  for  the  sale  of  provisions,  clothes, 
&c. 

*  The  building,  purchasing,  or  erecting,  a  number  of  houses  in 
which  those  members  desiring  to  assist  each  other  in  improv- 
ing their  domestic  and  social  condition  may  reside. 

*  To  commence  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  the  society 
may  determine  upon,  for  the  employment  of  such  members  as 
may  be  without  employment,  or  who  may  be  suffering  in  con- 
sequence of  repeated  reductions  in  their  wages. 

*  As  a  further  benefit  and  security,  the  members  of  the  society 
shall  purchase  or  rent  an  estate  or  estates  of  land,  which  shall 
be  cultivated  by  the  members  who  shall  be  out  of  employment, 
or  whose  labour  may  be  badly  remunerated. 

*That  as  soon  as  practicable  the  society  shall  proceed  to 
arrange  the  powers  of  production,  distribution,  education,  and 
government ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  establish  a  self-supporting 
home  colony  of  united  interests,  and  assist  other  societies  to 
establish  such  colonies. 

*  That  for  the  promotion  of  sobriety,  a  temperance  hotel  be 
opened  in  one  of  the  society's  houses  as  soon  as  convenient  ^' 

>  Holyoakcj  Rochdale  Pioneers,  pp.  lo-i  i. 
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There  were  quite  a  number  of  co-operative  societies  in 
existence  at  the  time  Rochdale  started ;  and  at  the  end 
oriS9o  there  were  still  37  of  these  'elder  brethren'  in  exist- 
ence, >3  of  them  being  in  Scotland,  and  14  in  England'. 
Lloyd  Jones,  at  one  time  an  Owenite  Socialist  missionary, 
snd  J.  M.  Ludlow,  the  founder  of  the  Christian  Socialist 
movement,  writing  in  combination,  in  1867,  said  : — 

*  Curioosly  enough,  the  first  attempt  at  co-operation  was  made 
somewhere  about  tbe  time  when  the  various  other  forms  of 
astociation  which  have  been  noticed  were  either  coming  into 
exittence,  or  striking  those  roots  which  have  since  nourished 
their  vigorous  growth. ...  It  would  be  dif!icuh  now  to  conceive 
tbe  state  of  things  that  then  existed.  The  back  streets  of  the 
DMnofactunng  towns  swarmed  with  small  shops,  in  which  the 
worst  of  everything  was  sold,  with  unchecked  measures,  and  un-  v 

■  proved  weights.  The  customers  at  these  shops  were  the  persons 
who  drank  and  danced  as  long  as  they  had  money,  and  who, 
when  they  had  none,  had  no  other  resource  than  the  "stuff 
shops."  The  business  to  the  shopkeeper  was  profitable,  when 
he  got  regularly  paid  on  the  Saturday  nighl ;  but  regularity  in 
payment  was  not  the  rule,  and  great  losses  were   sometimes  v 

■  sofiered.  The  business  upon  the  whole  was  a  bad  one.  Hence, 
when  cooperative  stores  first  began  their  much-needed  opera- 
tions, tbe  general  indebtedness  amongst  the  working  people 
made  success  almost  impossible.  Al  this  early  period,  nothing 
was  known  of  the  admirable  plan  on  which  they  are  now  worked. 
A  certain  number  of  persons  supplied  the  capital  in  small  shares, 
and  divided,  in  proportion  to  the  capital  invested,  whatever 
profit  was  made.  Such  concerns  had  no  special  attraction  for 
aitisans  or  the   public,  nor  could   ihcy  furnish   any  guarantee 

The  enthusiastic  young  men  who 
the  evening,  when  the  stores  opened, 
used  to  preach  self-denial  and  prudence  to  their  few  stray 
ouiomcrs.  Such  preachings  in  a  pecuniary  sen^e,  however, 
•ere  found  to  be  unprofitable ;  and  as  rtnl  and  taxes  were  to  be 
paid,  and  goods  sold  with  sufficient  despatch  to  be  kept  from 
spoiling,  tbe  co-operative  shops  had  to  be  shut  up,  except  in  a 
few  easel  where,  as  joint  stock  concerns,  ihcy  became  very 
locceufuL 

'  RegUtiai's  Return,  1S90. 
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'  The  great  difficulty  with  the  first  stores  was  to  bring  custom, 
and  failing  in  this,  they  broke  down.  In  Rochdale,  however, 
ihey  said  to  the  public,  "  Invest  in  the  trading  capital  here, 
and  j'Ou  shall  have  J%  on  your  money  ....  In  the  next  place, 
whatever  remains  as  profit,  after  paying  interest  on  capital, 
will  be  divided  as  bonus  on  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  the 
Store  by  each  member."  The  advantages  of  this  proposal  soon 
began  to  make  themselves  apparent.  .  .  .  Custom  was  necessary 
as  capital  for  the  production  of  profit :  and  in  contribuiing  this 
a ll-impor tan t  element,'  the  members  '  almost  necessarily  diflered 
from  each  other.  The  family  income  made  a  difference  ;  the 
number  in  the  family  made  an  important  difference.  In  fact,  a 
poor  workman  with  a  large  family  was  a  far  more  profitable 
customer  than  a  well-paid  artisan  with  a  small  one.  These 
poorer  men,  therefore,  the  most  difficult  to  move,  because 
usually  the  most  encumbered  by  debt,  were  the  most  directly 
appealed  to  by  the  new  plan.  There  was  no  interest  in  buying 
inferior  articles  and  selling  them  at  high  prices,  no  temptation 
to  adulterate  anything  sold,  no  inducement  to  give  short  weight 
or  measure,  inasmuch  as  anything  taken  from  the  consumer  by 

fraud  would  go  back  to  him  again  as  increased  bonus 

Faithfully  carried  out  by  the  shrewd  and  strong-backed  work- 
ing men  of  X^ncashire,  these  methods  of  business  had  marvellous 

A  great  obstacle  to  co-operation,  not  mentioned  by 
Jones  and  Ludlow,  was  the  truck  system ;  which,  although 
it  is  now  an  illegal  institution,  is  still  prevalent  in  veiled 
or  secret  forms  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  One  does 
not  usually  go  to  novels  for  statements  of  facts ;  but  1  am 
induced  to  do  so  in  this  case,  because  Benjamin  Disraeli 
has  given  in  one  of  his  novels,  in  1845,  a  very  giaphic 
description  of  a  truck  shop,  which  is  generally  accepted 
as  accurate;  while  the  author,  in  a  preliminary  note,  ex- 
pressly declares  that  his  sketches  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  have  been 

'  written  from  his  own  observation  ;  but  while  he  hopes  he  has 
alleged  nothing  which  is  not  true,  he  has  found  the  absolute 
necessity  of  suppressing  much  that  is  genuine.    For  so  little  do 

'  Pttgrtu  nf  th*  WvrUng  Clastes,  pp.  132-135. 
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«e  know  of  the  state  of  our  own  country,  that  the  air  of 
improbability  which  the  whole  truth  would  inevitably  throw 
over  these  pages  might  deter  some  from  their  perusal.' 

In  the  description  given  by  Disraeli,  the  truck  shop  is 
opened  at  irregular  hours.  The  women  and  children  get 
there  a  long  time  in  advance,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a 
good  turn ;  but  these  hopes  are  in  some  cases  shattered 
through  the  capricious  action  of  the  storekeeper,  although 
the  people  may  have  been  waiting  for  hours  in  the  snow  or 
in  a  heavy  rain.  The  people  are  compelled  to  deal  at  the 
trtick  shop  owned  by  their  employers,  or  lose  their  employ- 
ment. Cheese  is  sold  at  f>d.  a  pound  such  as  is  sold 
in  the  market  town  at  4^,  Butter  is  short  weight  by 
>  ozs.  in  the  pound.  Children  are  made  ill  through  eating 
bread  adulterated  with  '  white  clay.'  Beef  is  increased  in 
weight  by  having  pieces  of  bone  '  chopped  in '  to  it.  If  a 
customer  complains  of  the  bacon  being  too  fat,  she  is  given, 
and  compelled  to  take,  a  still  fatter  piece,  which  is  also 
'nisty.'  Others  are  compelled  to  take  tea  whether  they 
van!  it  or  not,  and  another  has  to  take  some  arrowroot,  by 
wy  of  punishment,  for  bringing  her  baby  with  her  to  the 
ihop.  Prices  are  charged  to  one  customer  at  a  higher  rale 
than  another,  out  of  pure  spile  or  devilry.  The  '  tommy 
book '  is  made  up  anyhow ;  and  often  more  is  put  in  it 
than  the  customer  owes.  Women  are  cursed,  and  even 
itruck,  by  the  storekeeper ;  and  men  are  discharged  from 
iheir  work  if  their  wives  have  not  spent  enough  money  at 
the  '  tommy  shop '.' 

llie  growth  of  co-operation  has  also  been  hindered  by 
the  state  of  the  law.  For  many  years,  co-operators  were 
compelled  to  rely  on  the  unswerving  morality  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  their  societies;  since  any  one  of  them  could, 
in  the  then  state  of  the  law,  have  robbed  his  fellow  mem- 
bers with  impunity.  This  defective  legal  status  has  been 
improved  by  degrees ;  but  only  after  great  efforts  on  the 

'  Sy^l,  Antlior'l  idwrlUcinclit  «nd  dup.  ill. 
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part  of  co-operators,  and  their  parliamentary  and  legal 
friends.     The  9  &  lo  Vic,  July  5,  1846, 

*  afforded  the  first  legal  protection  to  co-operative  bodies ;  the 
so-called  "frugal  investment "  clause  allowing  Friendly  Societies 
to  be  formed  under  certain  restrictions,  "  for  the  frugal  invest- 
ment of  the  savings  of  the  members,  for  better  enabling  them  to 
purchase  food,  firing,  clothes,  or  other  necessaries,  or  the  tools 
or  other  implements  of  their  trade  or  calling,  or  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  their  children  or  kindred  *  *V 

By  the  combined  efforts  of  the  co-operators  and  the 
Christian  Socialists,  backed  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
Mr.  Slaney,  the  first  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act 
was  passed  in  1852.     This  Act 

•  authorized  the  formation  of  Societies  by  the  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion of  the  members,  for  attaining  any  purpose,  or  object,  for  the 
time  being  permitted  by  the  laws  in  force  in  respect  to  Friendly 
Societies,  or  by  that  Act,  by  carrying  on  or  exercising  in 
common  any  labours,  trades,  or  handicrafts,  except  the  working 
of  mines,  minerals,  or  quarries,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  business  of 
banking.'  By  this  Act,  *  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies, 
while  allowed  to  carry  on  trade  as  general  dealers,  obtained  all 
the  advantages  given  to  Friendly  Societies,  in  regard  to  the  vest- 
ing of  their  funds,  without  conveyance,  in  their  trustees  for  the 
time  being ;  and  protection  against  fraud  by  their  officers  : 
whence  the  Com  Mill  Society  of  Rochdale  dissolved  itself  in 
order  to  be  enrolled  under  the  new  Act,  that  it  might  recover 
debts  due  to  it.* 

But  societies  could  not 

'hire  or  purchase  land,  beyond  any  room  or  premises  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  meetings  of  the  society,  or  any  branch, 
or  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  relating  thereto.  In  1855, 
the  position  of  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  in  this  respect 
was  slightly  amended,  in  common  with  that  of  Friendly  Societies 
generally,  by  the  18  &  19  Vic.  c.  63,  which  permitted  land  to 
be  purchased  or  hired  for  these  purposes  to  the  extent  of  one 
acre.  But,  unfortunately,  in  another  respect  it  was  altered  for 
the  worse,  namely,  by  the  Frugal   Investment  clause,  under 

*  Progress  of  the  Working  Ciasses,  pp.  45-46. 
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which,  aa  has  bceo  stated,'  societies  were  auihoriied,  'among 
other  things,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  iheir  children,  being 
Struck  out.' 

This  change  in  the  law  prevented  societies 

'formed  after  it  was  passed,  and  previous  to  1S61,  following  the 
excellent  example  of  Rochdale  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
Ibeir  profits,  to  establish  news-rooms,  libraries,  and  lectures,  or 
other  means  of  educating  themselves '.' 

In   1S63,  a  new  Industrial  Societies  Act  was  obtained, 
.    principally  through  the  efforts  of  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Conference  Association.     Mr.  Sotheron-Estcourt  in- 
troduced the  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  remarking 
that  when  co-operative  societies 

*  first  obtained  a  legal  existence,  in  iSjZ,  the  experiment  was 
Iben  an  untried  one,  and  Parliament  was  naturally  cautious  in 
the  amount  of  power  with  which  it  chose  to  invest  these  newly 
created  bodies.  Moreover  at  that  time  Parliament  had  not  yet 
maociioncd  the  principle  of  limited  liability,  but  now,  when 
limited  liability  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  he 
could  not  but  hope  that  any  little  scruple  or  jealousy  which 
might  have  existed  in  1S52  had  been  swept  away  long  agoV 

The  new  Act  repealed  all  former  enactments,  so  far  as 
they  affected  co-operative  societies.  Any  trade  could  be 
carried  on  except  mining  and  banking  ;  and  the  profits 
might  be  applied  for  any  purpose  allowed  by  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  or  otherwise  permitted  by  law.  The  certi- 
ficate of  registration  for  the  first  time  constituted 

*  the  members  a  body  corporate,  having  a  perpetual  succession, 
and  a  common  seal,  with  power  to  hold  land  and  buildings, 
under  limited  liability.' 

A  member  could  invest  up  to  £200,  this  being  double 
the  amount  allowed  under  previous  Acts.  For  the  first 
time  also,  societies  could  legally  make  rein  vestments  of 
capital  with  other  societies ;  although  the  power  to  do  so 
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was  limited  to  £100  in  any  one  society,  as  with  an  indi- 
vidual member  '. 

On  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  I^ncashire  and  Yorkshire 
Conference  Committee  had  a  set  of  model  rules  drafted 
-  by  Mr.  £.  V.  Ncale,  so  that  both  existing  societies  and 
new  ones  in  course  of  formation  could  have  the  full 
benefits  quickly  and  easily  secured  to  them.  As  this  Act 
was  the  real  Magna  Charta  of  co-operation,  conferring,  as 
it  did,  limited  liability  on  the  societies,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  the  extent  to  which  co-operation  had 
grown  up  to  that  date.  According  to  Mr,  Estcourt,  speak- 
ing in  1863,  there  were  then  150  societies,  with  48,184 
members,  owning  a  capital  of  £336,290,  and  doing  a 
business  which,  in  the  course  of  the  previous  year, 
'amounted  to  the  extraordinary  and  almost  incredible  sum 
of  £1,511,117'.' 

An  amending  Act,  passed  in  1867, 

'  brought  the  working  of  mines  and  quarries  within  the  authoriied 
purposes  of  an  Industrial  and  Provident  Society,  empowered 
any  one  society  10  invest  money  in  the  capital  of  another,  and 
sought— for  it  is  difficult  to  say  more^to  give  to  them  power  to 
purchase  and  deal  with  land '.' 

Another  amending  Act,  passed  on  August  16, 187 1,  provided 
that  'the  buying  and  selling  of  land  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  trade  within  the  meaning  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act  i86z,'  and  also  gave  societies  full  powers 
to  erect  cottages  or  other  buildings,  buy  and  sell  them, 
&c..  and  advance  moneys  on  mortgage  or  other  securities. 
It  also  compelled  lords  of  manors  to  adroit  societies' 
nominees  to  be  copyholders,  as  trustees  for  the  societies*. 

In  1876,  the  Co-operative  Union  promoted  a  new  Indus- 
trial and  Provident  Societies  Bill,  which  repealed  previous 
Acts,  consolidated  the  existing  law,  and  introduced  new 

'  Cs-6fitrater,  vol.  iii.  pp.  65,  3S. 

'  ilnd.,  vol.  iii.  pp,  49,  36. 

'  Co-opcreiive  CongreM  Report,  1870,  p.  5a. 

*  Cff-Bptralivt  Ntvii,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 
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powcn  or  provisions.  The  Bill  became  law  on  August  it, 
1876.  It  allowed  banking  to  be  undertaken  by  Societies, 
.  and  gave  them  power  to  receive  or  make  loans  without 
limitation  of  the  amount'.  Several  additional  Acts  have 
been  obtained  since  then  for  various  purposes;  the  most 
important  being  the  Companies  Clauses  Consolidation  Act 
1S8S,  already  alluded  to.  But  the  laws  relating  to  co  opera- 
tive societies  are  considered  to  be  still  defective ;  so  a  new 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Bill  has  been  prepared, 
which  is  to  be  placed  before  the  1893  Session  of  Parliament. 
The  Act  of  i86a  was  promoted  by  the  co-operators 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  formation  of 
X  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  which  was  very  much 
desired,  as,  without  it,  the  possible  extension  of  co-operative 
effort  was  limited  within  a  very  narrow  circumference.  This 
Wholesale  Society  was  registered  in  August  1863,  and  com- 
menced business  'in  March  1864,  in  a  small  warehouse  in 
Cooper-street,  Manchester,'  whence  it  removed  to  another 
in  Cannon- street,  and  afterwards,  in  June  1865',  to  a  larger, 
but  still  very  small  warehouse,  in  Dantzic-strcet,  for  which 
it  paid  the  moderate  rent  of  £60  a  year.  The  society's 
constitution  excluded  individual  shareholders,  and  admitted 
only  co-operative  societies  to  that  privilege.  Each  share- 
holding society  had  to  hold, 

*  ia  its  own  name,  one  share  for  each  of  its  members,  increasing 
them  annually,  according  to  their  return  to  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies.' 

The  shares  were  ^s.  each,  transferable ;  and,  to  quote  from 
1  Co-operative  Congress  Report, 

'tnay.  where  a  member  desires  it,  be  paid  up  ai  once.  One 
ibilllng  per  share  is  the  only  call  yet  made,  or  con lein plated. 
Inicrcti  at  5  %  per  ann.  is  allowed,  and,  along  with  dividend 
on  purchases,  is  retained  until  Ihe  shares  are  fully  paid.  The 
•ccouDU  arc  balanced  quarterly'  (for  a  couple  of  years,  at 

'  DigEit  ai  lodmuul  and  Providenl  Socictie*  Act  of  1S76.  b)  L.  V. 
NoU. 
'  Co-opentive  CoogrcM  Report,  1869,  p.  ^o. 
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the  outset,  they  were  balanced  half-yearly),  and  the  'profits 
ascertained  and  credited  to  each  store  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  its  purchases'.' 

Although  the  Wholesale  Society  was  thus  formed  under 
the  legal  protection  afforded  by  the  Act  of  1862,  it  had  to 
be  worked  illegally  for  several  years  to  the  extent  of  accept- 
ing share  capital  from  societies  beyond  the  £zoo  limit 
fixed  by  the  law.  For  instance,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Society,  the  Rochdale  Pioneere  Society,  with  its  then 
nurnber  of  members,  was  obliged  to  take  shares  to  the 
value  of  £875,  and  had  also  to  contract  to  continue  to 
take  shares  \qt  all  the  additional  members  it  might  have 
in  the  future.  By.  the  operation  of  this  rule  the  value  of  the 
shares  held  by  the  Pioneers  in  1891  was  £15,000*. 

At  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  society,  held  on 
November  31,  1865,  it  was  reported  that 
'as  the  society  could  not  deal  in  every  article,  nor  a  single 
.  buyer  efficiently  purchase  everything,  the  rommittee  had  made 
the  following  selection  of  goods  to  be  dealt  in  at  the  outset : — 
Sugar,  fruits,  spices,  rice,  sago,  soap,  candles,  treacle,  tea,  and 

The  first  report  and  balance-sheet  of  the  Wholesale 
Society  was  for  the  period  ending  April  30,  1864.  In  this 
report  the  committee  said : — 

'  At  the  various  conferences  whichhave  been  held  in  Lancashire 
during  the  past  four  years,  the  question  of  wholesale  buying  was 
constantly  pressed  upon  the  aiteniion  of  the  assembly  by 
numerous  delegates,  until  it  was  found  necess;iry  to  convene  a 
conference  specially  for  the  discission  of  the  subject.  At  this 
conference,  almost  all  the  societies  in  the  north  of  England 
were  represented,  and  the  deliberations  resulted  in  an  almost 
unanimous  decision  to  form  this  society.  The  object  sought  to 
be  attained  was  to  bring  the  producer  and  consumer  into  more 
immediate  contact,  and  thus  enhance  the  profits  of  co-operation 
by  diminishing  the  cost  of  distribution.  This,  we  believe,  can 
be  done  with  the  least  possible  risk,  by  aggregating  the  pur- 
'  Co-opeiative  Congress  Report,  1869,  p.  40. 

*  WholesBlo  Society's  Italancc  iihtet,  Sept.  iSga. 

•  Ceeperator,  vol.  iv.  p.  1J9. 
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chases  of  the  whole,  or  part,  of  the  societies  b  the  north  of 
England,  and  buying  the  commodities  required,  with  ready 
money,  in  quantities  sufficiently  large  to  command  the  best 
markets.  By  securing  societies  against  imposition,  in  the  days 
of  their  infancy  and  inexperience,  and  enabling  them  to  pur' 
chAse  on  more  advantageous  terms  than  the  largest  societies 
have  hitherto  done,  we  shall  ensure  the  healthy  extension  and 
consolidation  of  our  n 


This  first  balance-sheet  showed  that  exactly  lifly  societies 
had  become  shareholders  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £999 ; 
while  fifty-four  societies  had  made  purchases 
of  £5,962.  With  four  exceptions,  all  the  ! 
located  in  either  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire. 

The  successful  establishment  of  the  Wholesale  Society 
at  Manchester  caused  the  Scottish  co-operators,  in  1868, 
to  move  in  the  same  direction.  The  Scottish  Co-operator 
told  its  readers  ihat 

'  (he  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  will  commence  business  with 
advantages  which  ihe  North  of  England  had  not ;  for  in  a  truly 
co-operative  spirit  and  unselfish  disinterestedness,  the  directors 
at "  The  North  of  England  Society  "  have  kindly  offered  to  in- 
uruct  us,  by  giving  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  manage- 
ment and  in  buying;  a  boon,  (he  value  of  which  no  true  estimate 
can  be  formed,  and  which  ought  to  produce  among  societies  an 
amount  of  faith  in  Ihe  working  out  of  our  proposed  society. 
Mifficient  to  make  its  inauguration  a  successful  reality '.' 

The  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  commenced 
business  in  September,  1868.  The  objects  sought  were 
asserted  to  be 

'  in  enable  the  retail  stores  to  buy  the  best  commodities  at  the 
bwcst  price,  and  with  the  least  trouble.  To  guard,  as  (at  as 
poiMble,  against  adulteration,  and  other  frauds.  To  increase- 
the  strength  of  the  co-opcralive  movement  by  means  of  a  fedem- 
tton  of  stores  for  commercial  purposes ;  and  to  secure  the  whole- 
tale  ai  well  as  the  retail  profit'.' 

Tfcc  first  balancesheet  was  for  the  quarter  ending  Dec.  7, 
'  Cftfttatcr,  Tol.  »iil.  p.  347-  '  '*«'.  ">'■  '»■  P-  *;• 
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(868;  and  it  showed  the  share  capitat  paid  up  to  be 
£1,795,  ^^^  ^''^  ^es  for  thirteen  weeks  to  be  £9,697. 

The  constitutions  of  both  societies  are  very  similar,  but 
are  not  quite  identical.  Both  have  been  subjected  to  re- 
peated alterations  to  meet  changing  circumstances;  but 
all  the  alterations  have  left  both  societies  with  substantially 
the  same  constitution  in  conception  as  when  they  were 
started.  The  same  \s,  per  share  is  still  the  only  payment 
required  from  a  new  shareholder  ;  and  the  same  method 
of  retaining  profits  to  pay  up  the  subscribed  shares  is  still 
in  operation.  But,  to  meet  the  need  of  the  extended 
businesses,  the  shareholding  qualification  has  been  trebled, 
i.e.  each  society  is  required  to  hold  fifteen  shillings'  worth 
of  share  capital  for  each  of  its  members.  It  may  be  well 
to  mention  that  shareholding  societies  have  voting  power 
in  proportion  to  size ;  but  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society 
also  gives  votes  to  its  shareholders  in  proportion  to  their 
purchases;  and,  at  its  December,  1892,  genera!  meeting, 
it  altered  its  rules,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  give  voting  power 
at  the  meetings  to  the  workers,  as  workers,  in  addition  to 
giving  them  a  share  of  the  profits  in  proportion  to  wages. 
In  these  respects  it  diflers  from  the  English  Wholesale 
Society '. 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
for  the  quarter  ending  September,  1893,  showed  sales  for 
that  quarter  amounting  to  £2,379,334.  Its  share  capital 
was  then  £517,045  ;  its  loan  capital  was  £1,246,475;  and 
its  reserved  funds  were  £303,596.  The  number  of  members 
belonging  to  its  shareholding  societies  was  821,600.  The 
society  has  numerous  branches  and  depots  spread  over 
England  and  Ireland,  besides  branches  and  depots  in  the 
United  States,  Germany,  Denmark  and  France;  and  its 
representatives  make  journeys  over  both  continents  in  search 
of  the  best  sources  from  which  to  supply  its  members. 
During  the  quarter  ending  September  1892,  the  value  of  the 
:i?tics,  Ke  Acbnd  and  Jone*, 
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tociety's  direct  importations  of  foreign  produce  and  manu- 
bctures  amounted  to  £715,804 ;  and  the  original  idea  with 
which  the  society  started,  of  bringing  the  producer  and  the 
OMUumer  into  close  reUtion,  has  been  realized  in  many 
instances,  with  marvellous  exactitude.  The  monks  and 
nuns  of  Greece  sell  direct  to  the  Wholesale  Society's  buyer, 
on  his  annual  visit,  the  currants  they  have  grown  on  the 
estates  they  hold  in  common.  The  co-operative  creameries 
of  Ireland,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  Denmark,  belonging  to 
the  farmers  of  those  countries,  sell  their  products  direct  to 
ibe  Wholesale  Society's  buyers  located  there ;  and  the  co- 
operative cheese  factories  of  New  England  and  Canada 
do  the  same. 

During  the  same  September  quarter,  the  Co-operative 
^Vbolesale  Society  bought  from  co-operative  productive 
societies  in  Great  Britain  goods  to  the  value  of  £34,559; 
while  it  produced  in  its  own  workshops  goods  to  the 
nlue  of  £311,033;  without  reckoning  a  number  of  sub- 
lidiaxy  manufactures  of  which  separate  accounts  are  not 
kept  A  fleet  of  six  steamers,  and  a  banking  department, 
nill  in  its  infancy,  but  having  a  quarterly  turnover  of 
£4,000,000,  complete  the  list  of  the  Wholesale  Society's 
buuness  enterprises  in  1893.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  by  it  is  over  five  thousand. 

Ihe  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  has  made 
limikar  growth.  Its  balance-sheet  for  June  quarter,  1893, 
ibowed  sales  for  that  quarter  amounting  to  £757,937.  The 
number  of  members  belonging  to  its  shareholders  was 
136,911.  The  paid-up  share  capital  of  the  society  was 
£99.163 ;  the  loans  were  £551,133 ;  and  the  reserved 
funds  aniounted  to  £71,386.  The  value  of  goods  produced 
ID  its  own  factories  during  the  quarter  was  ^58,959. 

The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  has  a  number  of  branches 
tprcad  over  Scotbnd,  and  one  branch  in  Ireland.  It  has 
a  working  arrangement  with  the  English  Wholesale  Society 
iix  a  khare  of  the  use  and  control  of  the  Irish  and  foreign 
Lianchct  of  the  latter  society ;  and  in  a  similar  way  it  h.is 
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a  share  of  the  use  and  control  of  the  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa 
departments  and  norks,  in  London,  belonging  to  the 
English  Wholesale  Society.  For  all  such  puq>oses  the 
two  Societies  work  together  in  the  same  disinterested  spirit, 
for  the  sake  of  the  common  good  of  co-operators,  as  was 
manifested  at  the  formation  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale 
Society. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  besides  submitting  statistics  of  the  retail  and 
wholesale  societies  which  have  been  referred  to,  submitted 
figures  showing  that  there  were  then  150  co-operative 
•  productive  societies,  possessing  25,217  members,  owning 
a  capital  of  £968,508,  and  reserve  funds  amounting  to 
£47,208.  The  sales  of  these  productive  societies  for  i8gi 
amounted  to  £2,522,385,  on  which  profits  were  realized 
amounting  to  £138,664,  Mr.  Mitchell  further  gave  the 
grand  total  of  co-operative  results,  under  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Acts,  for  the  year  1891,  viz.  1,624 
societies,  with  1,191,369  members,  £13,258,482  of  share 
capital,  £3,053,573  of  loans,  and  £730,049  of  reserve 
funds.  The  total  sales  of  these  societies  for  the  year  were 
£48,571,786;  and  the  net  profits,  after  paying  interest  on 
capital  were  £4,774,030'.  Comparing  these  figures  with 
those  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1862  by 
Mr.  Sot  he  ron-Est  court,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  thirty  years 
the  number  of  societies  has  multiplied  ten  times ;  the 
number  of  members  has  multiplied  twenty-five  times ;  the 
amount  of  capital  has  multiplied  forty-eight  times;  the 
annua]  sales  have  multiplied  thirty-two  times  ;  and,  though 
Mr.  Estcourt  did  not  mention  the  amount  of  profits  then 
made  by  the  societies,  if  we  may  judge  by  those  quoted  in 
the  Registrar's  Return,  as  made  in  1862,  the  annual  profits 
have  multiplied  forty-four  times. 

The  benefits  derived  from  co-operalion  by  the  working 
classes  are  not  confined  to  the  profits  annually  made  by 

'  Minotet  of  Evidrnix,  Labonr  Commiisioo,  Oct.  ig,  1S9),  p.  8. 
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the  societies.  The  four  witnesses  before  the  Labour 
Commission  all  concurred  in  asserting  that  co-operative 
employes  are  paid  the  highest  rale  of  wages  in  their  respec- 
tive trades.  Mr.  Mitchell  further  said  that  the  co-operative 
system  '  conduces  to  more  settled  employment  by  means  of 
greater  continuity  of  work  and  less  fluctuation  in  the 
amount  of  wages  earned,'  through  having  '  an  organized 
market  for  our  productions.'  In  manufacturing  for '  season 
trades,'  the  co-operatois,  he  said,  make  every  effort  to  ensure 
continued  employment  '  by  anticipating  the  demand  and 
working  for  slock;'  and  co^perators  set  their  faces  'against 
anything  in  the  nature  of  cheapness,  if  it  is  produced  by 
ui>-thing  like  sweating'.'  Mr.  Greenwood  testified  that 
ctKtperators  consumed  a  better  class  of  article  than  was 
mstomary  among  working  men,  and  speaking  of  the  em- 
ploy^ of  the  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Society,  said,  'We 
are  able  to  keep  them  going  to  the  extent  of  io  ",  o  better 
in  their  wages  than  our  neighbouring  employers  can'.' 
Mr.  Maxwell  referred  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  stimulus 
of  co-operation,  and  speaking  of  co-operative  employ^  in 
Scotland,  said, 

'the  men  seem  to  appreciate  the  conditions  of  our  employment 
vtry  much,  the  continuity  of  employment  having  much  to  do 
•ith  the  pleasant  relationship  that  exists.  Nowhere  in  Scotland 
can  ibey  secure  such  constant  work ' ;  and  '  the  knowledge  that 
ibe  directors  arc  drawn  from  their  own  class,  and  that  the 
<iirtaors'  policy  is  constantly  under  review  of  the  delegates' 
meetings,  the  privilege  of  attending  which  being  within  the 
reach  of  our  workers  who  are  members  of  societies,  gives  the 
stirkers  a  feeling  of  security  which  is  absent  in  private  employ- 

The  fourth  witness,  Mr.  Hardern,  speaking  of  the  district 
in  which  he  lived,  said, 

'  be  did  nut  know  of  any  industrial  town  in  the  United  Kingdom 
•  bete  the  peuple  are  more  thrifty  and  more  independent  than 

'  MiDBta  of  Evidence,  Labour  Coinniission,  Oct.  15,  iSgj,  pp.  13, 
■  4.  -Ml  J<. 

'  Itad,  Oct.  »6,  1S9],  p.  11.  '  IlHd.,  Oct.  Jj,  189*,  p.  37. 
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in  the  town  of  Oldham.  They  are  well  paid,  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  and  well  housed ' ;  and,  he  added, '  I  am  quite  sure  that 
this  suprerior  state  of  things  is  attributable  to  nothing  so  much  as 
to  the  co-operative  spirit  of  the  people'.' 

As  each  member  of  a  co-operative  society  generally  re- 
presents a  family,  and  a  family  averages  five  persons,  the 
number  of  co-operators  is  now  about  one-sixth  of  the  total 
population  of  the  three  kingdoms.  This  is  a  fairly  good 
approach  towards  the  realization  of  John  Stuart  Mill's 
famous  prophecy,  made  about  1865,  which  thoughtful  co- 
operators  firmly  believe  will  be  ultimately  fulfilled : — 

*  Eventually,  and  in  perhaps  a  less  remote  future  than  may  be 
supposed,  we  may,  through  the  co-operative  principle,  sec  our 
way  to  a  change  in  society,  which  would  combine  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  individual,  with  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  economical  advantages  of  aggregate  production  ;  and  which, 
without  violence  or  spoliation,  or  even  any  sudden  disturbance 
of  existing  habits  and  expectations,  would  realize,  at  least,  in  the 
industrial  department,  the  best  aspirations  of  the  democratic 
spirit,  by  pulling  an  end  to  the  division  of  society  into  the  in- 
dustrious and  the  idle,  and  effacing  all  social  distinctions  but 
those  fairly  earned  hy  personal  services  and  exertions'.' 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  services  of  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  Co-operative  Conference  Association  in 
promoting  beneficial  changes  in  the  law,  and  in  originating 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  This  Conference  Asso- 
ciation was  the  forerunner  of  the  Co-operative  Union  which 
was  started  at  a  National  Congress  held  in  London  in  1869, 
and  into  which  the  Association  was  absorbed.  The  objects 
of  the  Union  are  stated  in  its  rules  to  be 

'  to  promote  the  practice  of  truthfulness,  justice,  and  economy, 
in  production  and  exchange  :  (l)  By  the  abolition  of  all  false 
dealing,  either  (o)  direct,  by  representing  any  article  produced 
or  sold  to  be  other  than  what  it  is  known  to  the  vendor  to  be  ;  or 
(b)  indirect,  by  concealing  from  the  purchaser  any  fact  known  to 
the  vendor,  material  to  be  known  by  the  purchaser  to  enable 
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hioilo  judge  of  the  value  of  the  article  purchased,  (a)  By  con- 
diutiiig  [he  conflicting  interests  of  the  capitalist,  the  worker, 
and  ihc  purchaser  through  an  equitable  division  among  them  of 
tbc  fliDd  commonly  known  as  profit.  (3)  By  preventing  the 
wute  <A  labour  now  caused  by  unregulated  competitioiu' 

No  individuals  are  allowed  to  become  members ;  and 
'evety  association  is  asked  to  subscribe  \d.  per  member 
per  quarter  to  the  funds  of  the  Union,    The  constitution 
has  been  repeatedly  altered  so  as  to  better  adapt  it  to  the 
[«jmiements  of  the  members,'  and  in  1S93,  the  principal 
features  were  as  follows : — The  Union  is  registered  under 
the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act.     It  is  governed 
by  a  United  Board,  composed  of  representatives  from  each 
0^  seven  sections  into  which  the  three  kingdoms  are  divided, 
Tiitbe  Irish,  Scottish,  Northern,  North-western,  Midland, 
Southern,  and  Western.    Each  of  these  sections  is  governed 
bf  a  sefiarate  board,  elected  by  the    societies  within  the 
xoional  district,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
them.     The  sectional  boards  are  independent  on  matters  of 
detail  and  routine  administration ;  but  are  subject  to  the 
control  of  the   United  Board  in  general  matters  and  on 
financial  questions.     The  members  of  the  whole  of  the 
Kctional  boards  meet  together,  as  a  Central  Co-operative 
Board,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  co-operative  year ; 
and  as  such  they  have  supreme  administrative  authority, 
Hibject  10    the   control  of  the    Annual    Congress.      Each 
Kction  is  divided  into  conference  districts,  governed  by  a 
district  committee,   but  subject   to  the    sectional   board. 
Altogether  there  arc  fifty-nine  of  these  districts.    The  whole 
of  the  district  committees  and  sectional  boards  give  their 
lervkes  gratuitously  ;    the  only  paid    employes  being  the 
general  secreUry  at  the  head  office  in  Manchester,  with  a 
HaJT  of  four   or   five   persons;  and    the   secretary  of  the 
Scottish  section,  who  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  office.     The  number  of  unpaid  officers  con- 
nected with  this  organization  is  about  seven  hundred. 
The  business  of  the  members  of  these  boards  and  com- 
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mittees  is  to  hold  conferences  of  delegates  from  societies 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  co-operation  and  the  best  methods 
of  applying  them  ;  to  hold  public  meetings  for  enlisting  new 
recruits,  either  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  existing  societies, 
or  to  be  utilized  in  the  formation  of  new  ones ;  to  give 
advice  and  encouragement  to  societies  where  needed,  and 
to  defend  them  against  hostile  attacks. 

The  United  Board  has  three  sub-committees,  (a)  for 
directing  the  educational  work  of  the  movement ;  {b)  for  pro- 
moting co-operative  production ;  and  {c)  for  Parliamentary 
purposes.  In  1891  the  Union  gave  away  515,502  copies  of 
leaflets,  tracts,  pamphlets  and  books  on  co-operation ;  and 
in  addition,  sold  133,354  copies'.  In  1871  it  promoted  and 
registered  a  Co-operative  Newspaper  Society,  which  started 
out  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  devoting  all  profits  over 
5  "/„  per  ann.  to  the  improvement  of  the  weekly  news- 
paper it  was  established  to  bring  out.  This  paper,  the 
Co-operative  News,  had,  in  1892,  a  circulation  of  40,000 
per  week,  and  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  support  of 
co-operation.  Some  day  the  society  may  launch  out  into 
the  production  of  a  general  daily  newspaper  for  the  use 
of  co-operators,  and  produce  other  periodical  literature  in 
addition.  The  scope  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  is 
very  wide,  and  was  described  by  Mr.  Frank  Hardem  to  the 
Labour  Commission  as  being 

'  much  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
the  Trades  Unions,  with  this  difference,  that  whilst  the  Parlia- 
mentary committee  of  the  Trades  Unions,  in  all  probability, 
devotes  itself  more  particulady,  perhaps  confines  itself  entirely 
to  rendering  assistance  to,  and  promoting,  bills  in  Parliament 
having  for  tbeii  object  the  benefil  of  the  various  workers  in  the 
trades  of  the  country,  we,  as  a  ParliamcDtary  Committee  of  the 
Co-operative  Union,  would  in  many  instances  be  prepared  10 
assist  measures  promoted  by  other  bodies.  We  also  have  before 
us,  and  are  interested  in  the  promotion,  development,  and 
improvement  of  a  number  of  measures  calculated  to  benefit  and 
10  protect  the  working  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom.  For 
'  Co- operative  Congren  Report,  iSgij  p. 62, 
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ntunce,  we  have  under  consideration  at  the  present  time  the 
fallowing  measures,  vij. : — (n)  The  improvement  of  the  Factory 
and  Workshops  Act,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  cursed  system 
known  as  sweating.  (V)  The  purchase  of  leasehold  enfranchise- 
Toenis.  (c)  The  discontinuance  of  property  qualifications  in  the 
election  of  public  bodies,  (rf)  The  improvement  of  the  sale  of 
patent  medicines,  {e)  The  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  (/)  The 
amendment  to  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act ;  and 
various  other  measures  having  for  their  object  the  bettering  of 
lite  conditions  of  the  working  classes  of  the  country '.' 

Among  these  '  other  measures,'  which  at  the  time  of 
■ridng  were  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Co-operative 
Pariiamentary  Committee,  were  pressing  the  government 
to  make  systematic  provision  for  the  education  of  the  people 
in  the  duties  of  citizenship  ;  and,  to  take  steps  for  '  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  and  extending  the  action  of  the  I..abour 
Bureati'.' 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  Co-operative  Union  is 
over  £5,000  ;  and  it  is  mainly  incurred  in  defraying  the  cost 
of  travelling,  postage,  and  printing.  This  sum  is  contributed 
b;  societies  having  a  total  of  907,483  members '. 

Since  1869  a  National  Co-operative  Congress  has  been 
IkU  yearly.  It  has  had  for  its  presidents,  sometimes  a  lead- 
ing statesman  ;  at  other  times  a  prominent  economist  j  and 
il  Other  times  a  veteran  co-operator.  The  president  has 
invariably  given  an  address  calculated  to  improve  the 
Konoinic  knowledge  of  the  co-operators ;  and  sometimes 
a  phrase  has  gone  right  home,  which  has  given  a  decided 
uunulus,  lasting  for  years,  if  not  permanent  in  its  effects, 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  speaker.  Such  for  instance 
»js  the  remark,  still  bearing  fruit,  made  by  Professor  Stuart 
It  Gloucester  in  1879,  that  'education  is  desirable  for  all 
oankind,  but  it  is  the  life's  necessity  for  co-operators ' ; 
and  the  remark  made  by  Lord  Rosebery  at  the  Glasgow 
l.ongress  in    1890,  which   is   more  appreciated   now   than 

'  UiaatM  of  Evidence,  Latiour  Commission.  Oct.  lO.  1B91,  p.  79. 
'  C»-tftrafivt  A'nei,  vol.  miii,  p|L  I416UKI  I41H. 
'  Co-opermtivc  Congrew  Report,  1891,  p.  185. 
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when  it  was  first  uttered,  that  'the  great  principle  of  the 
union  of  interests  which  guides  that  movement,  in  my 
opinion,  constitutes  nothing  less  than  a  state  within  a 
state'.'  Many  co-operators  go  farther,  and  say  that  this 
'great  principle'  embraces  all  within  the  state,  and  also 
the  state  itself. 

The  subjects  discussed  by  the  Congresses  have  been 
exceedingly  fruitful  in  stimulating  progress,  and  generally 
speaking,  the  assembled  delegates,  to  the  number  of  600 
or  700,  have  been  able  to  see  e>-e  to  eye  without  very 
much  friction  or  contention.  It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible 
to  speak  too  highly  of  the  patience  and  perseverance  with 
which  co-operators  have  considered,  examined,  discussed, 
and  experimented ;  the  result  being  sometimes  to  accept, 
sometimes  to  modify,  and  sometimes  to  reject  altogether, 
the  propositions  or  theories  submitted  to  them.  On  the 
question  of  co-operative  distribution,  there  is  practical 
unanimity ;  but  on  the  question  of  co-operative  production 
there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion,  which,  at  times,  has  expressed 
itself  so  violently  as  to  materially  retard  co-operative  pro- 
gress. Of  course,  this  is  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  ; 
for  prop^andists  are,  as  a  rule,  very  much  in  earnest,  and 
very  strong  in  their  convictions  ;  and  consequently,  unless 
all  of  them  have  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  fact  that 
the  essence  of  democracy  lies  in  submission  to  the  will 
of  the  majority,  friction  will  exist.  It  will  only  be  when 
there  is  a  universal  acceptance  and  practice  of  the  funda- 
mental axiom  of  co-operators,  viz.  the  democratic  associa- 
tion of  all  for  the  equitable  promotion  of  each  other's 
well-being  and  happiness,  that  we  can  hope  to  see  this 
friction  eliminated. 

'  Co-operative  Congtess  Report,  1S79,  [i.  ;,  uid  1S90,  p.  6. 


CHAPTER  11. 
The  Reason  Why. 

If  co-opemtion  is  to  be  as  rich  in  benefits  to  working 
people  as  its  advocates  have  always  expected  it  to  be,  it 
must  be  successfully  and  universally  applied  to  the  produc- 
tion and  manufacture  of  all  the  commodities  that  are  used 
or  c<msumed  by  the  human  race.  But  the  discovery  of  the 
best  method  of  organizing  their  productive  efforts  is  the 
mou  difficult  problem  with  which  co-operators  have  had  lo 
grapple ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  discussions  of  the  subject 
SI  congresses  and  conferences  have  been  more  fruitful  in 
pfoducing  stormy  scenes  between  supporters  of  different 
methods,  than  they  have  been  successful  in  inducing  a 
general  recognition  of  practical  pathways. 

The  conflicts  which  have  so  often  been  witnessed  have 
usually  been  between  bodies  of  men  who  were  equally  honest, 
and  equally  desirous  of  doing  what  was  right ;  yet  the  con- 
tending parties  were  firmly  convinced  that  their  opponents 
were  entirely  in  the  wrong.  Honest  people  can  only  get 
into  this  condition  when  both  sides  see  some  of  the  truth  ; 
while  one  side,  at  least,  does  not  see  the  whole.  The  effect 
of  kioking  at  a  portion  of  the  truth,  and  at  different  portions 
by  different  people,  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  produced  on 
nsitors  to  a  strange  city,  if  they  happen  to  walk  along  a 
street  from  opposite  directions.  They  obtain  dilTerent  views 
of  the  same  buildings;  get  impressed  with  distinct,  but 
diffierent  details  of  street  architecture  ;  even  look  at  opposite 
kidcs  of  the  same  signboards ;  and  if  they  afterwards  meet, 
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and  compare  notes,  they  scarcely  can  believe  that  they  have 
been  in  the  same  street,  and  would  not  do  so,  save  that 
they  both  recollect  its  name. 

One  of  my  conespondents  urges  that  there  is  reason  for 
the  reluctance  or  objection  that  is  shown  to  following  the 
counsels  of  some  co-operators,  because  their  utterances  at 
different  periods  seem  uncertain,  and  sometimes  even  incon- 
sistent ;  at  other  limes  they  appear  to  be  inaccurate ;  and 
he  thinks  their  deficiency  in  argumentative  force  is  often 
made  up  for  by  the  strength  of  their  invective.  Thus  a 
president  of  Congress  likened  the  co-operative  consuming 
body  to  '  a  donkey  that  wouldn't  go '.'  But  a  preface  to  a 
current  Central  Board  tract  tells  us  of  a  visit  paid,  some 
years  ago,  by  two  representatives  of  the  Lancashire  co- 
operative consumers  to  the  London  section  of  the  Central 
Board,  of  which  the  above-named  president  was  a  member ; 
and  the  writer,  who  was  also  a  member  of  that  Board, 
describes  how  the  two  came  '  to  inquire  what  we  under- 
stood   by  co-operation,'      We  deferred  our  answer,  'and 

Mr. shook  his  head  at  us,  and  I  am  afraid  that,  when 

he  got  into  King-street,  he  shook  the  dust  off  his  Lancashire 
feet  at  us,  as  men  who  did  not  know  what  to  say,  or  who 
had  not  made  up  our  minds  when  to  say  it '.' 

^ain,  about  two  years  ago,  an  ex-piesident  of  Congress 
claiming  all  the  profits  of  a  certain  co-operative  workshop, 
after  paying  interest  on  capital  at  the  rate  of  5  "/o  P^'' 
ann.  or  under,  for  the  sole  use  of  the  workers,  declared 
that  'co-operators  sell  the  workman  to  the  lifelong  cruci- 
fixion of  unrequited  labour  for  three-eighths  of  a  penny'.' 
But,  in  a  tract  selected  for  publication  in  the  bound  volumes 
of  the  Central  Board,  the  same  person  advocated  the  claims 
of  the  people  denounced  so  vehemently.  Here  he  called 
them  the  '  poor  consumer,'  and,  speaking  of  himself,  said  : 

'  Let  co-operation  declare  what  it  means,  and  anathematise 

'  Cangreu  Report,  1888,  p.  5. 
'  Logic  ef  Ce-eperalien,  p.  5. 

'  Congreji  Report,  1B88,  p.  9a 
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00  one.  Lei  individuals  produce,  if  they  will,  and  I  will  buy  of 
ihem  until  some  productive  society  takes  the  consumer  into 
pvtnership,  and  then  1  would  sleep  all  night  on  their  door-mat 
ia  order  to  be  first  in  the  morning  to  give  them  an  order '.' 

In  a  subsequent  tract,  published  in  Che  same  volume,  he 
quoted  as  follows  from  the  writings  of  another  ex-president 
who  has  now  gone  to  his  rest,  for  the  purpose  of  controvert- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  opinion  expressed  therein  :— 

'A/and/ul  project  was  introduced  at  Newcastle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sharing  profits  with  Ordinary  purchasers.  .  .  .  This, 
lhou);h  right  enough  in  distribution,  would  be  a  thorough 
ilum/er  in  production,  as  there  would  be  no  equivalent  advan- 
tige  for  such  a  needless  dispersion  of  the  profits  of  business  '■' 

In  addition  to  controverting  the  above  opinion,  he  asserted 
that  while  'twelve  months  ago  he  (the  consumer)  was  re- 
garded as  an  alien  in  co-operation,  already  "  capital,  labour, 
and  trade  "  are  spoken  of  at  the  Newcastle  Congress  as  the 
three  possible  factors  of  co-operative  enterprise'.' 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  spirit  and  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  these  quotations  is  more  than  can  be  overcome. 
Possibly  in  the  first-quoted  reference  to  Judas,  enthu- 
liasm  for  the  moment  outweighed  discretion,  and  caused 
more  to  be  said  than  was  intended.  But,  whether  this  was 
K)  or  not,  it  must  be  a  source  of  stumbling  to  the  truth- 
teelter  when  he  is  confronted  by  these  contradictions.  I'wu 
other  brief  quotations  will  close  my  series  of  illustrations. 
In  the  cold  atmosphere  of  a  Central  Board  meeting,  an 
ex-president  of  Congress  declared  that  'corn  mills  were 
not  productive  societies  in  the  sense  in  which  co-operators 
generally  used  the  term ','  and  another  publicly  declared  at 
a  co-operative  meeting  that  'there  is  not  an  official  shop 
in  our  movement  on  which  the  sun  of  honest  profit-sharing 
shines  .'     If  com  mills  are  not  productive  institutions,  it  i^ 

'  legico/Coepoalitn.y.  15. 

'  Ceitmtrtial  Ct-tptratifn.  p.  H- 

'  freficc  to  Centmtrtial  Csoptralien. 

'  t'a-ff€ralivt  Nevii.  18S1,  p.  348. 

*  CooercH  Kepon,  1S87.  p.  87. 
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difficult,  ir  not  impossible,  to  define  what  can  be  classed 
under  that  term  ;  and  if  we  have  not  yet  one  honest  system 
of  ptofit-sharing,  what  becomes  of  the  praise  that  has  been 
lavished  on  some  associations?  what  is  the  honest  form 
that  has  yet  to  be  adopted  ?  and  who  is  to  decide  as  to  its 
honesty — those  who  are  asked  to  adopt  it,  or  those  who 
may  offer  the  plan  for  adoption  ? 

However  much  we  may  respect  and  revere  veteran  advo- 
cates, it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  engendered  by 
co-operative  training  to  calmly  and  unquestionably  receive, 
and  act  upon,  contradictory  precepts  or  instruction,  however 
famous  the  teachers  may  be  for  their  services  to,  or  their 
zeal  in  the  cause-  Implicit  and  unquestioning  obedience 
to  the  authority  of  elders  is  not  consistent  with  co-operative 
principles  and  practice.  Co-operation  is  democratic ;  and 
the  authority  of  its  leaders  can  only  be  established,  main- 
tained, and  justified,  through  the  wisdom  which  is  made 
manifest  in  their  words  and  actions  to  their  followers. 

Another  important  reason  has  been  suggested  why  certain 
methods  of  co-operative  production  have  sometimes  secured 
few  supporters.  It  is,  that  most  co-operators  are  not  con- 
tent with  words,  they  desire  to  see  action.  Consciously,  or 
unconsciously,  they  apply  the  maxim  of  the  Quaker,  and  are 
always  mentally  asking  the  question,  '  How  much  do  ihcy 
sympathize  ?'  If  a  man  advocates  a  certain  line  of  action, 
if  he  is  continually  urging  his  fellow  co-operators  to  take  it, 
it  is  immediately  asked,  '  Is  he  taking  it  himself?'  ■  If  they 
find  that  he  is  doing  so  only  in  a  perfunctory  sort  of  manner, 
such  as  taking  up  a  jEi  share,  'to  encourage  them,'  they 
refrain  from  touching  what  a  principal  advocate  seems  afraid 
to  try.  They  object  to  being  the  instruments  for  pulling 
the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  and  are  altogether  indifferent 
to  the  scolding  that  is  administered  to  them  for  beinp  so 
reluctant  to  burn  their  fingers.  Thus,  as  long  as  the  advo- 
cate will  help  forward  the  cause  by  the  wind  of  his  voice 
only,  while  he  expects  the  more  substantial  assistance  af- 
forded by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  to  be  supplied  by 
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otbcK,  it  is  no  wonder  that  progress  Js  slow,  uncertain,  and 
not  ill  that  could  be  desired.  But  if  the  advocates  are 
<'bol^heaIted,  if  they  put  their  capital  into  the  suggested 
scheme  to  the  extent  that  pure-souled,  earnest  men  will  do, 
then  they  thoroughly  believe  in  the  truth  and  the  chances 
rf  success  of  the  cause  they  are  supporting,  then  men  will 
foOow  their  lead,  men  will  imitate  the  noble  example  that  is 
Kt  to  them ;  the  cause  is  as  good  as  won,  and  victory  is 
•Innst  certain.  If,  however,  by  a  concurrence  of  unfavour- 
tble  circumstances,  failure  should  unfortunately  ensue,  men 
would  regret  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  would  respect 
tbote  who  had  made  the  attempt.  They  would  feel  that 
there  had  been  an  honest  trial,  because  the  substantial 
proob  of  faith  had  been  supplied  abundantly ;  and  they 
would  look  upon  the  defeated  as  heroes  in  the  service  of 
truth  and  humanity. 

At  different  times,  it  has  been  suggested  that  good  would 
result  from  a  careful  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the 
failures  and  successes  of  productive  societies.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  light  which  would  thus  be  thrown  on  a 
fery  difficult  subject  would  have  a  tendency  to  reconcile 
many  conflicting  opinions  ;  would  show  how  the  apparently 
different  and  diverse  aspects  of  the  same  truth  were  con- 
sistently joined  and  symmetrically  fitted  together ;  and  so 
probably  enable  us  to  make  more  rapid  progress.  What  is 
needed  has  been  well  put  by  one  of  our  veterans,  in  an 
irticle  on  '  l"he  Co-operative  Ideal.'     He  said, 

'If  discussion  is  to  produce  useful  results,  It  is  well  that  ihoM- 
»ho  differ  should  endeavour  to  make  out,  as  clearly  as  ihey  can, 
Sow  far  they  agree,  where  their  difference  commences,  and  in 
•  hat  it  essentially  consists.  Docs  the  difference  relate  to  the 
cdJ*  to  be  followed,  or  only  10  the  means  to  effeci  the  end  ~' 
Duel  it  concern  "  what,''  or  "  why,''  or  "  how ' "  ? ' 

I  have  had  repeated  rciiuests  to  undertake  this  investi- 
gation, but  hitherto   I  have  shrunk   from  doing   it.      As. 
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however,  no  one  else  seems  ready  to  take  the  work  in  hand, 
I  have  now  ventured  to  make  the  attempt  ;  and  I  am 
stimulated  to  do  so  by  the  feeling  that  I  have  had  many 
exceptional  opportunities  of  learning  from  all  sides.  Besides, 
unless  (he  attempt  is  made  quickly,  numbers  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  various  productive  enterprises  of  the  past  will 
have  gone  from  amongst  us,  without  having  left,  as  a  legacy, 
their  valuable  experiences  to  guide  the  footsteps  of  succeed- 
ing generations.  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  corporators 
generally  will  approve  of  the  effort,  however  imperfect  it 
may  be ;  because,  in  response  to  applications  by  me  to  past 
and  present  workers,  I  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  met 
with  a  very  great  willingness  to  supply  information.  If  the 
effort  does  not  give  satisfaction,  it  can  become  the  basis, 
or  starting-point,  for  another  that  may  be  made  by  some 
more  competent  person ;  and  if  this  is  the  only  result,  it 
will  be  one  that  will  repay  me  for  my  labour. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  Starting  Point. 

Professor  Marshall,  Jn  his  inaugural  address  at 
Ipswkh,  reminded  us  that  'the  ccMjperative  productive 
society  in  its  nidimentaTy  fonn~Ts  a  product  of  all  ages  and 
.  an  taces  and  all  pbces,  and  the  independent  productive 
societies  which  we  find  now  scattered  over  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  are  representatives  of  a  very  ancient  race.  In 
a  few  cases,  as  for  instance  in  some  local  institutions  con- 
nected with  quarrying  and  with  fishing,  they  have  an  un- 
broken descent  from  remote  antiquity  till  now  V  In  giving 
this  reminder,  Mr,  Marshall  has  done  good  service ;  for, 
among  a  portion  of  the  co-operative  body,  as  well  as  among 
tbepablic  generally,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  look  upon 
co-operation  as  a  new  thing  that  had  its  origin  some  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  ;  while  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  co-operation 
has  always  been  a  means  for  the  more  or  less  conscious 
endeavours  of  the  people  to  preserve,  or  recover,  their 
rights  in  the  state  of  dependence  which  is  entailed  by  the 
sjstem  of  division  of  labour,  and  the  necessary  adjunct  of 
exchange  of  products.  The  benefits  of  the  system  more 
than  compensated  for  the  loss  of  liberty  sustained  when  the 
state  of  individual  isolation  was  destroyed ;  but  there  have 
always  been  efforts  to  secure  the  advantages  of  both  states, 
•  hile  eliminating  their  disadvantages;  and  this  is  really 
what  is  meant,  and  what  is  aimed  at,  by  co-operation. 

In  Carlyle's  Ltlttrs  and  Spttches  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a 

book  that  no  one  would  have  expected  to  contain  infonna- 

'  Co-opcratire  CoogrcM  Report,  i888,  pp.  s,  6. 
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tion  on  this  subject,  there  is  a  brief  but  very  interesting 
account  of  a  body  of  men,  who  in  1649  had  associated  to- 
gether on  terms  of  perfect  equity  and  charity  at  St.  George's 
Hill,  near  Cobham,  Surrey;  and  of  another  group  at  St. 
Margaret's  Hill,  in  the  same  district.  These  people  held — 
and  they  were  not  far  from  the  truth — 

'  That  all  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  lost  by  the  coming 
in  of  William  the  Conqueror  [  and  that  ever  since,  the  people  of 
God  had  lived  under  tyranny  and  oppression  worse  than  that 
of  our  forefathers  in  Hgypt.  .  .  .  Their  intention  is  to  restore 
the  creation  to  its  former  condition.  That  as  God  had  pro- 
mised to  make  the  barren  land  fruitful,  so  now  what  Ihey  did 
was  to  restore  the  ancient  community  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  to  distribute  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked.  That 
they  intended  not  to  meddle  with  any  man's  property,  but  only 
to  meddle  with  what  is  common  and  untitled,  and  to  make  it 
fruitful  for  the  use  of  man.  That  the  time  will  suddenly  be 
when  all  men  shall  willingly  come  in  and  give  up  their  lands 
and  estates,  and  submit  10  this  community.  .  .  .  And  for  all 
such  as  will  come  and  work  with  them,  they  shall  have  meat, 
drink,  and  clothes'.'  Carlyle  says,  'These  infatuated  persons, 
beginning  a  new  era  in  this  headlong  manner,  on  the  chalk 
hills  of  Surrey,  are  laid  hold  of  by  certain  justices,  by  the 
country  people,  and  also  by  two  troops  of  horse ;  and  complain 
loudly  of  such  treatment,  appealing  to  all  men  whether  it  be 

He  does  not  tell  us  what  was  the  end  of  the  experiment,  but 
judging  from  the  action  of  the  authcwities,  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  summarily  suppressed. 

Coming  down  to  within  a  hundred  years  of  the  present 
time,  there  is,  in  a  tract  published  in  1799  by  the  Society 
for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  co-operative  corn  mil]  that  was  in  operation  in 
the  county  of  Kent  1 — 

'  In  January,  1796,  a  parish  windmill  was  erected  by  sub- 
scription on  Barham  Downs,  very  near  the  village  of  Barbam. 
The  subscribers  were  eight  in  number;  the  subscriptions  ^40 
'  CnmvKlTi  LUttn,  pwt  V,  The  Levellers. 
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cich.  The  whole  cost  of  the  mill,  which  began  work  on 
April  s,  1796,  and  contains  two  pairs  of  stones,  one  for  wheat 
and  one  for  com,  was  £336 ;  the  expenses  of  the  scales  and 
ntenails  ofdiflercnt  kinds  was  ^17  ;  the  whole  tt^ether  amount- 
ing  to  j£3S3 ;  being  ^33  more  than  the  original  sum  subscribed. 
This  surp.us  of  expense  was  discharged  out  of  the  extra  profits 
of  the  mill  that  was  received  between  April  5,  1796,  and 
January  I,  1797. 

'By  an  agreement  between  the  subscribers  it  was  settled 
thM,  after  the  payment  of  the  miller's  wages,  the  repairs  of  the 
mill,  and  other  necessary  expenses,  together  with  interest  at 
J  X  on  the  subscriptions,  half  of  the  surplus  of  the  profits 
sboaM  be  set  apart  as  a  fund  towards  discharging  the  moneys 
advxnced  until  the  same  should  be  reduced  to  £150;  the 
remainder  of  the  surplus  in  the  mean  time,  and  ultimately  the 
whole  of  it,  being  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  labouring  in> 
doatriotu  poor  of  the  parish  of  Barham,  in  such  manner  as  the 
•obscriben  should  think  proper,  it  being  their  determined 
resolution  not  to  appropriate  any  part  of  it  to  their  own  use. 

'  The  mill  is  alrc^y  so  fat  in  profit  as  to  give  a  fair  prospect 
of  prodncing  a  fund  for  discharging,  by  degrees,  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  originally  subscribed,  and  tor  providing  for 
the  foiure  expenses  of  the  repairs  of  the  mill,  which  will  neces- 
larily  increase  as  it  grows  older.  The  tniller  attends  constantly 
nery  day,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  corn  in  small 
qoantilies,  by  preference  for  the  poor,  as  of  grinding  for  any  of 
the  fanners  or  neighbours.  The  fixed  price  for  grinding  at  the 
mill  is  fourpcnce  a  bushel,  with  an  allowance  of  half  a  pound 
only  for  waste,  which  is  found  to  be  sufficient :  whereas  the 
neighbouring  millers  used  to  charge  sixpence  a  bushel  for 
pinding,  with  a  deduction  of  one  pound  a  bushel  for  waste. 

'There  is  a  fourteen -shilling  cloih,  to  dress  the  flour  for  those 
who  bring  their  own  com.  People  are  sure  of  having  their 
own  com  relumed  to  them,  which  is  not  generally  the  case  in 
(om  mills  ;  and,  if  they  please,  they  may  stay  and  see  it  ground, 
ind  take  it  away  with  ihem.  A  bushel  of  com  lakes  in  grinding 
sbmit  ten  minutes.  The  consequence  of  these  regulations  is 
that  the  neighbours  bring  their  corn,  by  preference,  to  this  mill 

'The  steal  is  sold  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Barham,  and 
of  the  four  adjoining  parishes,  for  ready  money  only,  at  a  rate 
which  is  fixed  once  a  week,  according  to  the  average  price  of 
■heU  at  Canterbury  on  the  preceding  Saturday.    In  fixing  the 
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price,  there  is  a  profit  reserved  of  two  shillings  and  eigbtpence 
per  quarter  for  grinding ;  the  proprietors  taking  upon  them- 
selves the  risk  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  market.  This  price 
has  been,  on  an  average,  rather  more  than  one  shilling  per 
bushel,  or  three  halfpence  a  gallon  cheaper  than  that  of  the 
neightmuring  millers.  It  is  sold  to  the  poor  at  one  halfpenny 
a  gallon  cheaper  than  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  to  th- 
tradesmen  and  farmers ;  but  no  meal  is  sold  at  the  mill  exce) 
the  ■mkolt  meal ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  hold  out  a  prevalei 
'  inducement  to  make  bread  of  the  whole  meal,  without  takin 
out  the  bran  and  coarse  flour. 

'No  meal  is  sold  but  for  ready  money,  everyone  comes  anu 
fetches  it  away  at  his  own  expense.  There  is  a  general  day  for 
delivery  of  meal  to  the  poor  once  a  week.  Upon  that  day  a 
person  attends  from  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  till  twelve, 
on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  to  see  to  the  delivery  of  the  meal 
and  the  payment  of  the  money,  and  to  cast  up  the  books.  The 
same  person  is  employed  to  purchase  the  com,  and  great  care 
is  taken  that  no  wheat  shall  be  purchased  but  what  is  of  the 
very  best  quality ;  by  which  means  the  customers  are  sure  of 
not  having  any  musty  or  damaged  wheat ;  a  most  material 
circumstance  to  the  poor,  who  are  too  frequently  obliged  to 
take  bad  meal  from  the  common  millers.* 

The  contributor  of  the  article  went  on  to  say  that 

'  It  may  be  right  to  observe  that  since  the  erection  of  this  mill, 
the  neighbouring  millers  have  sold  their  flour  much  nearer  to 
the  price  of  wheat  than  they  did  formerly ; ' 

and  in  a  footnote  he  said  that  where  millers  take  toll  of  the 
meal  as  payment  for  grinding,  they  take  sometimes  as  high 
as  one-tenth,  and 

'when  it  is  recollected  that  the  miller's  toll  is  always  taken 
from  the  best  of  the  meal,  and  from  the  finer  flour  that  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  hopper,  the  value  of  that  toll  (during  the  late 
scarcity)  cannot  be  less  than  is.  M.  a  bushel.  If,  in  addition 
to  these  circumstances,  we  advert  to  the  fact  that,  during  the 
scarcity  of  wheat,  some  millers  purchased  at  half  price  foreign 
and  damaged  com,  which  they  mixed  with  English  wheat,  we 
shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  ^ve  shillings  a  bushel  on 
grinding  wheat  is  not  more  than  may  Have  been  made,  in  some 
instances,  during  that  period  of  scarcity.' 
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The  society  that  published  the  foregoing  account  had  the 
king  for  its  patron,  a  bishop  for  its  president,  and  three 
other  bishops  on  the  committee ;  and  among  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  were  ten  peers,  and  ten  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  including  the  Speaker ; 
while  the  remainder  consisted  of  baronets,  city  merchants, 
mostly  bearing  names  well  known  at  the  present  time,  and 
a  few  clerg>'men.  It  is,  therefore,  not  likely  that  they 
would  have  allowed  this  very  strong  picture  of  the  extortion 
of  millers  to  have  appeared  if  it  had  not  been  strictly  true. 
The  editor  of  the  publication  supplemented  the  article  with 
some  *  observations,'  of  which  the  following  extract  is  the 
first  portion : — 

'  The  conversion  of  many  com  mills  into  cotton  mills,  and  for 
other  purposes  of  manufactures,  has  enabled  the  millers  in  many 
pans  of  England  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  the  most  important 
article  of  life.  How  they  have  used  the  advantages  which  they 
have  derived  from  the  number  of  com  mills  being  diminished, 
and  how  much  the  poor  have  suffered  by  it,  is  too  well  known, 
and  has  been  too  deeply  and  generally  felt  to  require  any 
observation.  By  the  preceding  detail  it  appears  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  other  classes  of  society,  with  very  little  trouble 
and  without  any  expense,  to  protect  the  poor  against  this  very 
baocful  monopoly;  and  to  rescue  them  from  the  hands  of 
persons  who,  to  say  the  least,  have  not  used  their  power  with 
moderation.  This  is  an  object  of  very  great  importance,  which 
may  be  immediately  and  eflfectually  obtained  by  the  erection  of 
parish  mills  similar  to  that  on  Barham  Dou-ns/ 

The  above  is  worth  noting  for  the  light  incidentally 
thrown  upon  the  growth  of  English  manufacturing  indus- 
tries ;  and  it  helps  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  formation, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  of  a  number  of  co-operative 
societies,  some  of  which  still  remain  with  us  in  a  more  or 
less  flourishing  condition.  Among  those  that  were  in 
existence  in  1889  were  the  Hull  Anti-Corn  Mill,  which 
was  started  in  1795  \  ^^^  Y^y^  Subscription  Mill,  which  was 
started  in  1801  ;  and  the  Devonport  Union  Mill,  which  was 
started  in  181 7'.     Some  details  of  the  two  fomier  will  be 

*  Working-men  Cooptrators^  p.  33. 
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given  later  on.  The  Devonport  Mill  Society  has  for  some 
years  ceased  to  work  a  mill,  and  has  confined  itself  to 
baking  bread.  In  two  letters  to  William  Cooper,  of  Roch- 
dale, in  1863,  James  Pound,  of  Devonport,  gave  the 
following  details : — 

'In  the  year  181 5,  when  there  was  such  an  outcry  about 
China  clay  being  mixed  up  with  flour,  the  government  men  of 
this  yard  met,  held  meetings,  and  finally  established  the  Union 
Mill  Society. 

'  When  first  they  commenced,  they  had  no  mill,  bakehouse 
or  shop ;  they  rented  a  store  to  sell  their  bread,  and  were  de- 
pendent on  a  baker.  The  bakers  combined  in  opposition,  and 
wrote  to  the  Admiralty  against  them.  However,  they  sur- 
mounted the  difficulty.  A  venerable  old  member,  now  alive, 
and  eighty-four  years  of  age,  who  attends  our  meetings  yet, 
mortgaged  a  house  he  had  for  ;£6oo,  and  with  that  amount, 
and  a  little  which  they  borrowed,  they  bought  the  commodious 
premises  we  now  occupy. 

*'  Though  we  have  met  with  losses  and  with  crosses,  we  are 
now  1,000  strong,  with  a  granary  and  mill  capable  of  holding 
4,000  quarters  of  grain,  and  a  water  mill  with  a  good  supply  of 
water.  We  are  always  2//.  per  quartern  loaf  under  the  bakers. 
We  lease  the  mill  at  Ivy  Bridge  for  one  thousand  years.  £ach 
individual  pound  share  is  worth  j^3  i8r.  ^' 

Mr.  Pound,  in  another  communication,  explained  that 
they  paid  bonus  in  goods  and  not  in  cash.  An  inquiry, 
in  1889, .  elicited  from  a  Plymouth  friend  the  following 
further  details ; — 

'The  Union  Mill  Society  still  have  their  fiour  mill  at  Ivy 
Bridge ;  but  they  do  not  work  this  mill  on  their  own  account. 
It  is  valued  in  the  assets  of  the  society  at  j^  1,400,  and  is  leased 
to  a  miller  for  a  term  of  years.  A  fire  occurred  some  years 
ago,  by  which  the  mill  was  destroyed.  Consequently  the 
society  had  to  go  into  the  open  market  to  buy  flour.  During 
this  period  the  profits  were  much  better  than  when  they  worked 
their  own  mill;  but  as  they  were  compelled  by  the  terms  of 
their  lease  to  erect  a  new  mill,  after  the  fire,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  one,  the  members  decided  to  continue  the  practice  of  buying 

'  The  Cthoperator^  vol,  iv.  pp.  7a  and  87. 
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Aoor  Tor  their  own  use,  and  to  let  the  mill  to  a  miller;  a  course 
■hich  has  been  followed  ever  since. 

'The  society  is  managed  by  a  secretary,  treasurer,  store 
receiver,  and  committee,  all  appointed  by  the  shareholders  at 
qaarterly  meetings.  Their  business  is  carried  on  for  cash.  The 
bread  is  invariably  sold  at  \d.  per  eight-pound  loaf  less  than 
ihc  market  price  of  the  towns ;  and  they  sell  to  whoever 
chooses  to  purchase.  They  do  not  deliver  bread  by  vans,  so 
aH  customers  have  to  go  to  the  shop  to  make  purchases  and 
take  the  goods  home  themselves.  The  profit  that  is  made  is 
divided  quarterly,  in  kind,  varying  from  two  to  four  or  six 
qnanems  of  flour,  according  to  the  amount  of  profit  made. 
Any  profit  in  addition  to  this  is  added  to  share  capital  in  bulk, 
which  ■■  simply  so  much  accumulated  capital.  No  interest  it 
pkid  on  dians.  The  original  value  of  shares  was  £^\,  but  they 
are  now  bouf;ht  and  sold  at  £,^  ^s.  The  profit,  distributed  in 
kind,  b  given  to  shareholders  only;  and  there  are  instances  of 
shareholders  who  never  purchase  anything  from  the  society, 
but  receive  regularly  their  quarterly  dividend  of  two,  four,  or 
sis  quarterns  of  flour.  I  am  told  that  the  old  members  won't 
Itstcn  10  any  suggestions  lot  improvement  in  their  or^nization.' 

A  number  of  this  society's  balance  sheets  have  been  lent 
tome.  Theyshow  that  the  sales  have  declined  from  £3,800 
in  1889  to  £»,77»  in  1891.  The  profits  have  been  good, 
being  £566  in  1SS9,  £483  in  1890,  and  £343  in  1891. 
.\t  the  end  of  1891  there  were  603  members,  and  the 
society  was  worth  £3,378,  including  share  capital,  more 
ihao  it  had  liabilities,  or  about  £5  loj.  per  member.  The 
WuUm  Morning  News  for  December  3,  189a,  reported 
that  owing  to 

'  the  cheapened  price  of  bread  the  business  of  the  society  has 
iHii  been  of  late  so  profitably  conducted  as  formerly ;  and  the 
quarterly  bonus  of  flour  ...  to  each  member  has  not  been 
received  during  a  portion  of  the  present  year.  This  has  created 
much  discontent ;'  and  at  a  special  meeting  held  on  December  8, 
1893,  it  was  decided  '  by  a  large  majority  to  close  the  business 
□f  the  society  on  Saturday,  December  31,  189a'.' 

'   U'eilem  Meming  Ntu-t,  Dtc.  iS,  1893. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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The  most  favourite  method  up  to  within  the  last  fifty 
years  of  applying,  or  proposing  to  apply,  co-operative  prin- 
ciples was  that  of  co-operative  communities.  The  idea,  in 
one  form  or  another,  is  of  old  standing  ;  and  probably,  in 
later  times,  was  derived  from  the  monastic  system.  During 
the  last  few  years  we  have  had  a  revival  of  the  idea,  in  the 
shape  of  proposals  to  establish  self-supporting  home  colonies 
for  men  who,  though  willing  to  work,  cannot  get  employ- 
ment. It  is  urged  on  their  behalf,  that  '  any  willing  able- 
bodied  adult  can  produce  more  than  is  required  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  shelter  him,  if  he  is  allowed  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so,'  and  that  the  establishment  of  self-supporting 
communities,  where  the  unemployed  could  be  organized 
and  set  to  work  to  supply  each  other's  wants,  would  not 
only  give  the  opportunity,  but  would  take  able-bodied 
honest  people  off  the  f>auper  list,  without  bringing  them 
into  competition  with  the  general  industrial  world,  where 
hitherto  they  have  been  worsted,  and  been  unable  to  earn 


A  similar  project,  but  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  was 
submitted  to  Parliament  two  hundred  years  ago  (in  i689\ 
and  a  work  on  The  Balance  of  Trade,  published  in  1699, 
gave  full  details  of  the  proposal.  It  also  incidentally  referred 
to  previous  propositions  of  a  like  character.     The  proposal 

'  That  a  society  should  be  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the 
governor  and  company  for  muntaining  and  employing  the  poor 
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of  this  IciDgdom.  .  .  .  Three  hundred  thousand  pounds  may  be 
judged  a  very  good  stock  with  which  to  start  the  company.  .  .  . 
The  sabscriptioii  ought  to  be  free  to  everybody.  The  corpora' 
tioo  are  to  provide  materials  and  labour  for  all  that  can  work, 
and  to  make  provision  for  them,  not  exceeding  three-quarters 
as  much  as  any  other  person  would  give  for  such  labour.  For 
gramplf,  if  another  person  would  give  one  of  these  a  shilling,  the 
cotporaiion  ought  to  give  but  ninepence.  And  the  reason  is 
idaiD.  Fint,  because  the  corporation  will  be  obliged  to  maintain 
tbem  and  their  families  in  all  exigencies  ;  which  others  are  not 
obliged  to  do ;  and  consequently  they  ought  not  to  allow  so 
much  as  others.  Secondly,  in  case  any  persons,  able  to  labour, 
shall  come  to  the  corporation,  when  theiragents  are  not  prepared 
vith  materials  to  employ  them,  by  this  proposal  they  are  to 
aDow  tbem  &I1  provision  as  impotent  poor,  until  they  find  them 
wort: ;  which  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  poor.  Thirdly,  it  is 
neitber  reasonable  nor  possible  for  the  corporation  to  provide 
materials  upon  every  occasion  for  such  persons  as  shall  be 
entered  with  tbem,  unless  they  can  be  secure  of  such  persons  to 
work  up  those  materials.  Besides,  without  this  provision,  all 
the  labouring  population  will  play  fast  and  loose  with  their 
employers  V 

The  reasons  for  the  partiality  manifested  for  communities 
in  the  earlln'  half  of  this  cmtury  a[^>eBr  to  be  found  in  tht; 
state  of  transition  through  which  the  country  was  then 
passing,  from  a  simple  to  a  more  complicated  and  elaborate 
indnstrial  system.  It  is  difficult  at  this  date  to  imagine  the 
condition  of  things  prevailing  in  this  country  sixty  to  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Before  this,  the  body  of  the  people 
pracdcalty  supplied  themselves  with  all  they  needed.  Each 
village  contained  within  itself  the  means  of  supplying  the 
wants  Tjf  its  Inhabitants,  independently  of  the  services  of 
outside  people ;  and  the  small  amount  of  commerce  that 
was  carried  on  was  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  of  the  more 
wealthy  of  the  nation.  Edward  Young,  chief  of  the  Uniled 
States  Labour  Bureau,  in  an  article  on  'I'he  Era  of 
Machinery,'  has  summarised  the  position  thus  : — 

'TV  inventions  which  distinguished  the  latter  part  of  the 
'  BaUnct  «f  TraJt,  p.  £7,  &c. 
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^hteenth  century  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  productive  industry. 
The  new  devices  for  spinning,  already  referred  to,  were  used  first 
in  connexion  with  water-power ;  but  it  was  not  long  berore  the 
steam-engine  was  brought  into  requisition  to  give  them  increased 
efficiency,  and  a  wider  sphere  of  operation.  Once  successfully 
applied  to  the  moving  of  machinery,  this  great  motor  seemed  to 
stimulate  the  inventive  faculties  of  man  to  preternatural  activity ; 
and  one  labour-saving  device  was  quickly  followed  by  another, 
until  a  great  proportion  of  all  manufacturing  industry  was  largely 
perforrned  by  the  aid  of  machinery. 

'  This  great  change  in  the  methods  of  production— a  change 
which  has  progressed  steadily  from  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  to  the  present  time— was  inaugurated  in  Great  Britain, 
and  it  WHS  there  thai  the  new  system  received  its  earliest  and 
most  signal  development.  Augmenting  to  a  prodigious  extent 
the  aggregate  product  of  labour — for  as  early  as  1815,  one 
person,  aided  by  machinery,  could  produce  as  much  as  two 
himdred  cottage  spinners  could  have  produced  in  1760— it 
necessarily  gave  rise  to  a  vast  increase  in  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  community;  and  in  this  increase  the  working  dasses  have 
undoubtedly  shared  to  aconsiderable  extent,  though  in  a  degree 
not  at  all  comparable  to  that  in  which  the  wealthier  classes  have 
been  benefited.  Indeed,  each  new  application  of  machinery 
was  a  source  of  temporary  inconvenience  (or  even  of  severe 
distress)  to  the  particular  class  of  workman  whose  manual 
labour  is  sufcrseded. 

'  But  the  most  important  bearing  of  the  new  methods  of  pro- 
duction upon  the  relations  between  labour  and  capital  and  the 
conditions  of  the  working  classes,  grew  out  of  the  necessity 
which  they  created  for  associated  industry,  and  for  large  estab- 
lishments carried  on  by  accumulated  capital.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  in  an  eminent 
degree  a  household  industry.  The  language  of  Wordswonh- 
*'  M>idi  at  the  wheel,  (he  wnvcr  at  his  loom, 
Sat  blithe  and  happy  " — 

would  doubtless  have  answered  almost  equally  well  to  describe 
an  ancient  Egyptian  household  in  the  era  of  the  pyramids,  or 
the  occupation  of  an  ordinary  Lancashire  family  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Almost  every  farm-house  and  cottage 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  had  its  spinning- 
wheel- in  many  cases  several— which  furnished  in-door  occupa- 
tion for  women  and  children,  while  the  men  were  engaged  in 
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tlw  laboun  of  die  field.  ...  So  great  was  the  superiority  of  the 
■cw  ipinning  machine*,  that  the  old-fashioned  UFheel  was  quickly 
banished  froni  the  field  of  competition,  aod  spinning,  as  a  house- 
hoU  industry,  was  practically  at  an  end.  Weaving,  however, 
•till  beld  its  place,  and  was  even  stimulated  to  extraordinary 
activity  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  product  of  yam  which 
faOowed  the  inventions  just  referred  to.  In  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Lancashire,  bams  and  other  outbuildings  were 
qvickly  coavened  into  loom-shops  ;  and  when  these  no  longer 
nAced  to  meet  the  new  demand,  weavers'  cottages,  with  loom- 
•bops  attached,  arose  on  every  side.  The  era,  however,  was 
one  of  rapid  change,  and  ere  long  the  power-loom,  worked  by 
water  or  steam,  began  to  complete  with  the  hand-loom.  The 
wage*  of  weavers,  which,  under  the  first  impulse  communicated 
by  the  new  spinniag  machinery,  had  risen  to  an  unusual  height, 
and  attracted  large  numbers  to  the  business,  gra.dually  sank  to 
a  pittance,  scarcely  sufficient  to  afford  the  work-people  the  most 
wretched  subsistence. 

*  The  triumph  of  machinery,  however,  had  been  only  a  question 
of  time.  In  weaving,  as  in  spinning,  separate  domestic  industry 
wascotDpclled  to  give  place  to  collective  industry  in  large  esiab- 
Ksbroenls.  The  workman  who  had  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way  at  his  own  loom,  and  the  housewife  who  had  plied  her 
busy  task  over  the  wheel  at  her  own  fireside,  were  compelled  by 
the  force  of  irresistible  circumstances  to  take  their  places  along 
with  himdreds  of  others  in  "  the  mill,"  and  10  regulate  their 
boon  of  labour,  as  well  as  their  meals  and  their  hours  of  rest,  by 
thesoandof  itaperemptorybell.  .  .  .  When  industty  was  carried 
on  in  small  establishments,  a  steady  and  industrious  workman 
nigfat  reasonably  hope  to  accumulate  the  means  of  setting  up 
in  business  for  himself,  and  thus  the  workman  of  this  year  might 
next  year  be  numbered  among  the  employers.  Theoretically  this 
If  so  still,  for  it  is  a  common  boast,  in  our  own  country  at  least, 
that  the  avenues  to  wealth  and  the  honours  of  oflicial  life  are 
ofien  to  alL  Circumstances,  however,  are  sometimes  stronger 
than  the  laws,  and  inexorably  deny  what  the  laws  very  freely 
permit.  It  is  quite  evident  that  (he  number  of  industries  which 
may  be  prosecuted  by  separate  individuals  on  a  small  scale,  and 
which  may  be  started  with  such  an  amount  of  capital  as  a 
working  man  can  save  out  of  his  waj^es,  is  now  comparatively 
iBiall,  and  that  it  is  steadily  diminishing  as  the  sphere  of 
machinery  extends.  One  may  still  see  the  shoemaker's  shop 
>iih  it*  modest  array  of  tools,  and  its  little  stock  of  leather. 
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representing  a  total  capital  oT  a  few  hundred  dollars,  or  even 
less ;  but  the  sphere  of  such  shops  is  now  comparatively 
limited,  and  the  proportion  of  boots  and  shoes  made  by 
machinery  in  large  factories  is  increasing  year  by  year.  In  like 
manner,  one  may  still  see  the  sTiops  of  the  blacksmith,  the 
wheelwright,  the  carpenter,  and  the  cabinetmaker ;  but  in  all  of 
these,  and  in  other  trades,  the  amount  of  work  executed  in  targe 
establishments  by  the  aid  of  machinery  is  immense,  and  is  con- 
stantly augmenting.  .... 

'  Except  in  the  co- operative  enterprises  which  within  the  last 
few  years  have  been  successfully  carried  out,  its  effect  has  been 
to  divide  all  (hat  large  portion  of  society  employed  in  connexion 
with  it  into  two  distinct,  and,  in  respect  to  their  circumstances, 
widely-separated  classes ;  the  one  consisting  mainly  of  a  few  very 
rich  employers  ;  the  other  embracing  a  multitude  of  employes 
.  who,  if  not  absolutely  very  poor,  are  at  least  extremely  poor  in 
comparison  with  the  membeis  of  the  other  class. 

'  This  wide  contrast  of  conditions  is  probably  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  discontent  of  the  working  classes  ;  but  the  principal  cause, 
both  of  this  discontent  and  of  their  a^ressive  attitude  towards 
capital,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  to  the  great  mass  these 
conditions  appear  to  be  practically  permanent.  The  journeyman 
mechanic  who  could  see  a  prospect  that  within  ten  years  he 
might  himself  become  the  owner  of  a  shop,  was  not  disposed  to 
feel  or  act  unkindly  towards  a  class  of  n^liich  he  hoped  soon  to 
become  a  member — viz.,  towards  the  employers ;  but  to  the 
operative  the  possession  of  a  factory  is  a  thing  so  remote  from 
probability,  that  it  scarcely  enters  into  his  wildest  dreams  of 

'  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  co-operation  may  yet  afford  the 
means  of  reconciling  machinery  and  assodated  labour  with  that 
personal  independence  which  machinery  at  first  seemed  likely 
to  place  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  working  men. 
By  the  union  of  many  small  sums,  associations  of  workmen  may 
succeed  in  forming  out  of  their  own  earnings  those  aggregations 
of  capital  which  are  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  industry 
with  the  aid  of  the  best  modem  appliances.  If  they  can  do 
this,  and  also  supply  out  of  their  own  ranks  efficient  .oversight 
and  business  management,  the  great  capitalist,  towering 
among  his  operatives  like  a  mountain  among  hillocks,  will  cease 
to  be  an  industrial  necessity '.' 

A  few  figures  relating  to  the  past  and  present  condition 
'  Laictir  in  Eunpt  and  Arnerua,  1876,  p.  176,  &c 
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of  sereial  of  our  greatest  industries  will  emphasize  the 
difference  of  conditions  so  well  depicted  by  Mr.  Young. 
In  1800  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  in 
England  was  1,713,389,  out  of  a  population  of  8,429,745  ; 
vbercas  in  1881  there  were  only  1,383,184  thus  employed, 
oot  of  a  total  of  15,974,439.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  the 
pc^Milation  at  the  latter  period  was  three  times  the  number 
of  the  population  in  180a,  the  number  of  agriculturists  had 
decreased  by  so  per  cent  On  the  other  hand,  the  number 
anptoycd  in  trade,  manufactures,  or  handicrafts,  in  iSoo, 
■>s  1,843,353  ^  number  just  exceeding  the  total  employed 
in  agriculture  at  the  same  period) ;  but  in  18S1  the  number 
thus  employed  was  9,157,305,  or  five  times  more  than  in 
1800.  The  amount  of  coal  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  17S0  was  3,500,000  tons.  In  1800,  it  was  10,080,300 
toi» ;  in  1833,  it  was  18,000,000  tons ;  and  in  i88r,  it  was 
184,300,000  tons.  In  1780,  the  amount  of  iron  smelted 
was  70,000  tons;  and  in  1831,  it  was  750,000  tons.  In 
1840,  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  were  168,327  tons; 
and  in  1881,  they  were  3,810,315  tons.  In  1835,  tht^ 
number  of  power  looms  in  the  cotton  trade  was  109,319; 
in  1878,  there  were  514,911;  and  in  1838,  the  use 
of  water-wheels  was  still  in  vogue,  to  the  extent  of  one- 
6fth  of  the  total  power  used  by  the  trade — there  being 
13,977  horse-power  of  water  to  46,671  horse-power  or 
steam.  In  1870,  the  use  of  water-power  had  almost 
dwindled  away,  while  the  use  of  steam  for  cotton  mills 
had  increased  to  300,480  horse-power.  The  increase  in 
this  great  btanch  of  manufacture  will  best  be  seen  by 
ihc  following  figures  of  our  exports  at  several  different 
periods' : 


Cmian  Pi*«  Gooik  in  V»nl. 

Co.lonVun.ii.1 

1810    . 

.    .       3S<^9S6.54i       .     . 

.        23.031,325 

>83J      . 

-     ■       SS7-S'S.7«       •    ■ 

.        83,114.198 

1840      . 

.   .   .     790.631.997     ■    ■ 

.      118,474.223 

lUl 

.   .   .   4,773.733.000     ,   . 

■      354,939,900 

Annuai,  iSSj.  p.  196,  &c. 
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Watt's  first  patent  for  his  steam-engine  was  taken  out  in 
1769.  It  was  1774  before  he  got  fairly  to  work  making  the 
engines  at  Birmingham,  and  he  thought  it  was  a  matter  for 
boasting  when  he  succeeded  in  boring  the  cylinders  so  level 
that  there  was  not  more  variation  in  the  paits  than  the 
'  thickness  of  a  shilling '.'  At  the  outset  the  engines  were 
exclusively  for  mining  work,  and  then  only  for  pumping 
purposes.  On  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  demand,  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1775,  granted  Watt  an  exten- 
sion of  the  patent  to  1800;  and  in  1779  the  engine  was 
adapted  to  driving  machinery.  In  1811  the  first  steamboat 
appeared  on  the  Clyde  ;  and  we  are  told  that  it  actually 
'  sails  in  the  open  sea  as  far  as  Ayr,'  and  '  frequently  travels 
100  miles  in  a  day*.'  A  few  years  later,  we  have  the  use  of  gas 
becoming  common  ;  and  in  1829,  the  'Rocket'  locomotive 
engine  made  its  successful  appearance  on  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  Railway.  A  comparative  statement  relating 
to  another  industry  will  help  to  bring  into  prominence  the 
vastness  of  the  nineteenth  century  changes.  In  Anderson's 
Origin,  6'c.  of  Commerce,  it  is  stated  that  the  total  number 
of  copies  of  newspapers  published  in  England  in  the  year 
1789  was  15, 500,000,  At  the  present  day,  a  single  London 
Daily  will  issue  in  a  year  ten  times  this  number. 

The  evils  of  the  factory  system  in  1832  had  become  so 
manifest  that  a  Roynl  Commission  was  appointed  to  make 
an  investigation.     They  reported — 

'  That  children  began  to  work  in  factories  at  five  years  old. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  there  at  six.  Many  are  under 
seven,  still  more  under  eight ;  but  the  greatest  number  are 
under  nine.  For  sheer  fatigue  the  fioor  creatures  would  go 
supperless  to  bed,  be  unable  to  take  off  their  clothes  at  night, 
or  to  put  them  on  in  the  morning.  .  .  .  The  effects  of  labour 
during  such  hours  are  in  a  great  number  of  cases  permanent 
deterioration  of  the  physical  constitution,  and  the  production 
of  disease  wholly  irremoveable '.' 

'  Lardner,  Sttam  Engine,  p.  154. 

'  DopiQ,  Commercial  Povier,  vol.  ii.  pp.  jja  and  1*5. 

'  Ludluw  uid  Lloyd  Jonrt,  Pngreti  eftMt  fVfiiing  Claitet,  p.  u. 
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The  sufierings  endured  by  the  large  numbers  thrown  out 
of  their  employments,  and  the  still  larger  numbers  employed 
for  excessive  hours  and  at  an  immature  age,  during  this 
state  of  transition,  naturally  caused  many  of  the  labouring 
class,  who  remembered  the  '  olden  time,'  to  wish  for  a  state 
of  society  where  the  evib  that  they  saw  resulting  from  the 
use  of  machinery,  and  the  adoption  of  the  factory  system, 
could  be  eliminated.  Hence  the  many  projects  for  self- 
su|^x>rting  communities;  where,  they  thought,  abundance 
could  be  ensured  by  honest  work  and  equitable  association. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Robert  Owen's  Remedy. 

In  the  year  i8zo,  Robert  Owen  had  abeady  become 
Tamous  for  the  liberal-hearted  treatment  of  the  employes  at 
the  New  Lanark  Mills,  of  which  he  was  the  managing 
partner ;  and  his  conduct  there  was  viewed  by  the  capitalist 
and  ruling  classes  with  all  the  more  favour  because  it  was 
asserted  and  believed  '  that  these  arrangements,  instead  of 
involving  any  pecuniary  sacrifice,  are  found  to  operate  bene- 
ficially in  a  commercial  point  of  view '.' 

At  this  time  great  distress  was  being  experienced  by  the 
people,  and  on  May  i,  1820,  Robert  Owen,  with  a  desire  to 
remove  it,  brought  before  a  'general  meeting  of  the  noble- 
men, freeholders,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  commissioners 
of  supply  for  the  shire  of  Lanark,  a  plan  for  relieving  public 
distress,  and  removing  discontent,  by  giving  permanent  pro- 
ductive employment  to  the  poor  and  working  classes.' 

In  this  plan,  Mr.  Owen  said  that  the  evil  which  requires 
'  a  remedy  is  the  general  want  of  employment,  at  wages 
sufficient  to  support  the  family  of  a  working  man  beneficially 
for  the  community;'  and  he  went  on  to  lay  down  the 
following  (among  other)  propositions ; — 

*  That  manual  labour,  properly  directed,  is  the  source  of  all 
wealth,  and  of  national  prosperity. 

'  That,  when  properly  directed,  labour  is  of  &r  more  value  to 
the  community  than  the  expense  necessary  to  maintain  the 
labourer  in  considerable  comfort. 

a  iSio,  (igned 
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'Tliat  maniia]  laboar,  properly  directed,  may  be  made  to 
coDtinue  of  this  value  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  under  any 
tupposable  mcrease  of  its  population,  for  many  centuries  to 


Funher  on  he  said — 

'  It  is  admitted  that,  under  the  present  system,  no  more  hands 
can  be  employed  advantageously  in  agriculture  or  manufactures, 
and  that  both  interests  are  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy.  It  is  also 
admitted  that  the  improvement  in  mechanical  and  chemical 
idence  hhs  enabled  the  population  to  produce  more  than  the 
pToent  system  permits  to  be  consumed.  In  consequence,  new 
anajigenients  become  necessary,  by  which  consumption  may  be 
made  to  keep  pace  with  production ;  and  the  following  are 
reoominended ; — 

'  "  To  cultivate  the  soil  with  the  spade,  instead  of  the  plough." 
' "  To  make  such  changes  as  the  spade  cultivation  requires,  10 
render  it  easy  and  profitable  to  individuals  and  beneficial  to  the 
coom/y."' 

Thus  far  Owen's  idea  was  to  suhstitute  manual  labour  for 
horse-power  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Thereby  the 
uoemployed  would  be  utilized,  and  a  greater  demand  would 
be  created  for  manufactured  goods.  He  asserted  that  eight 
orten  btiman  beings  would  be  required  by  spade  husbandry 
to  supersede  each  horse  then  in  use  \  and  that  spade  hus- 
bandry would  be  found  to  be  much  more  profitable  than 
the  use  of  the  plough.  He  explained  the  reasons  for  the 
noo-adoptkm  of  the  method  hitherto  to  be  that  farmers 
were  not  yet  competent  lo  undertake  the  control  of  large 
numbers  of  men ;  and  that '  to  succeed  in  the  business  an 
economical  direction  of  their  powers,  which  implies  a  know- 
ledge <A  human  nature  in  all  respects,  ought  lo  be  as  well 
understood  by  those  who  conduct  the  spade  operatiotis  as 
the  future  and  management  of  horses  are  by  farmers  of  the 
present  day.' 

.\fter  asserting  that  'the  steam-engine  and  spinning 
machines,  with  the  endless  mechanical  inventions  to  which 
ihey  have  given  rise,  have  inflicted  evils  on  society  which 
aim  greatly  overbalance  the   benefits  which  are  derived 
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from  them  j  that  they  have  created  an  aggregate  of  wealth, 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  who,  by  its  aid,  con- 
tinue to  absorb  the  wealth  produced  by  the  industry  of  the 
many;'  and  that  'the  mass  of  the  population  are  become 
mere  slaves  to  the  ignorance  and  caprice  of  these  mono- 
polists;' Owen  went  on  to  explain  his  proposed  plan  for 
remedying  these  evils : — 

'  Your  reporter  ventures  to  recommend  the  formation  of  such 
arrangements  as  will  unite  about  300  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  their  natural  proportions,  as  the  minimum,  and  about  2,000 
as  the  maximum,  for  the  future  associations  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  who  will  be  employed  also  in  such  additional  occupa- 
tions as  maybe  advantageously  annexed  to  it.  In  coming  to 
this  conclusion,  your  reporter  never  lost  sight  of  the  principle 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  all  men,  whatever  may  be  their  present 
artificial  station  in  society,  that  there  should  be  the  largest 
amount  of  intrinsically  valuable  produce  created  at  the  least 
expense  of  labour,  and  in  a  way  the  most  advantageous  to  the 
producers  and  to  society.  .  .  . 

'An  association  of  i,300  persons  would  require  from  600  to 
1,800  statute  acres,  according  as  it  may  be  intended  to  be  more 
or  less  agricultural.  Thus,  where  it  should  be  thought  ex- 
pedient that  the  chief  surplus  products  should  consist  in  manu- 
factured commodities,  the  lesser  quantity  of  land  would  be 
sufficient ;  if  a  large  surplus  from  the  produce  of  the  soil  were 
deemed  desirable,  the  greater  quantity  would  be  allotted ;  and 
when  the  localities  of  the  situation  should  render  It  expedient 
for  the  association  to  create  an  equal  surplus  quantity  <rf 
each,  the  medium  quantity  of  1,200  acres  would  be  the  most 
suitable.  .  .  . 

'It  being  always  most  convenient  for  the  workman  to  reside 
near  his  employment,  the  site  for  the  dwellings  of  the  cultivators 
will  be  chosen  as  near  10  the  centre  of  the  land  as  water,  proper 
levels,  and  dry  situation  will  admit;*  and  as  'the  food  for  the 
whole  population  can  be  provided  better  and  cheaper  under 
one  general  arrangement  of  cooking,  and  as  the  children  can 
be  better  trained  and  educated  together  under  the  eyes  (A  their 
parents  than  under  any  other  circumstances,' the  disposal  of  the 
dwellings  and  other  buildings  in  '  a  large  square  or  rather  a 
parallelogiam  will  be  found  to  combine  the  greatest  advantages 
in  its  form  for  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  association. . . . 

'  Each  association,  generally  speaking,  should  create  for  itself 
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A  (iiU  tapply  of  the  usual  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  com- 
fcits  of  life.  .  .  All  will  take  their  turn  at  somt  ont  or  more  of 
the  occupations  in  this  department  [workshops],  aided  by  every 
improvement  that  science  can  afibrd,  alternately  with  employ- 
nent  in  agriculture  and  gardening. 

'  It  has  been  a  popular  opinion  to  recommend  a  minute  divi- 
non  of  labour,  and  a  division  of  interests.  It  will  presently 
appear,  however,  that  this  minute  division  of  labour,  and  division 
of  iDterests,  are  only  other  terms  for  poverty,  ignorance,  waste 
of  every  kind,  universal  opposition  throughout  society,  crime, 
miteiy,  and  great  bodily  and  mental  imbecility.  To  avoid 
tbae  evils,  which,  while  they  continue,  must  keep  mankind  in  a 
most  degraded  state,  each  child  will  receive  a  general  education, 
eariy  in  life,  that  will  fit  him  for  the  proper  purposes  of  society, 
nuke  him  the  most  useful  to  it,  and  the  most  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing it.  Before  he  is  twelve  years  old,  he  may  with  ease  be 
tratoed  to  acquire  a  correct  view  of  the  outlines  of  all  the  know- 
let^  which  men  have  yet  attained.  .  .  .  His  physical  powers 
may  be  equally  enlarged  in  a  manner  as  beneficial  to  himself  as 
to  those  around  him.  As  his  strength  increases,  be  will  be 
initiated  in  the  practice  of  all  the  leading  operations  of  his  com- 
munity, by  which  his  services,  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  will  afFord  a  great  gain  to  society  beyond  the 
expenses  of  his  subsistence,  while  at  the  same  time  he  will  be  in 
the  continual  possession  of  more  substantial  comforts  and  real 
enjoyments  than  have  ever  yet  appiertained  to  any  class  in 
society.  The  new  wealth  which  one  individual,  by  compara- 
tively light  and  always  healthy  employment,  may  create  under 
the  arrangements  now  proposed,  is  indeed  incalculable.  They 
would  give  him  giant  powers  compared  with  those  which  (he 
«o<Ung  class,  or  any  other,  now  possesses.  There  would  at 
once  be  an  end  to  all  mere  animal  machines,  who  could  only 
follow  a  plough,  or  turn  a  sod,  or  make  some  insignificant  part 
of  some  insignificant  manufacture,  or  frivolous  article,  which 
society  could  better  spare  than  possess.  Instead  of  the  un- 
healthy pointer  of  a  pin,  header  of  a  nail,  piecer  of  a  thread,  or 
ckxlbc^per  senselessly  gazing  at  the  soil,  without  understanding 
or  rational  reflection,  (here  would  spring  up  a  working  class  full 
of  activity  and  usefiil  knowledge,  with  habits,  information,  man- 
ners, and  dispositions,  that  would  place  the  lowest  in  the  scale 
many  degrees  above  tbe  best  of  any  class  which  has  yet  been 
farmed  by  the  circumstances  of  pasi  or  present  society.  .  .  . 

'These  associations  must  contribute  their  fair  quota  to  the 
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exigencies  of  the  State.  .  .  .  Whatever  taxes  are  paid  from 
land,  capital,  and  labour,  under  the  existing  arrangements  of 
society,  the  same  amount  for  the  same  proportion  of  each  may 
be  collected  with  far  more  ease  under  those  now  proposed.  Tbe 
Government  would,  of  course,  require  its  revenue  to  be  paid  in 
the  legal  circulating  medium,  to  obtain  which  the  associations 
would  have  to  dispose  of  as  much  of  their  surplus  produce  to 
common  society  for  the  legal  coin  or  paper  of  the  realm  as  would 
discharge  the  demands  of  Government.  In  time  of  peace  these 
associations  would  give  no  trouble  to  Government,  their  internal 
regulations  being  founded  on  principles  of  prevention,  not  only 
with  reference  to  public  crimes,  but  to  the  private  evils  and 
erron  which  so  fatally  abound  in  common  society.  Courts  of 
law,  prisons,  and  punishments  would  not  be  required.  ,  .  . 

'These  new  farming  and  general  working  arrangements  may 
be  formed  by  one,  or  any  number  of  landed  proprietors,  or  large 
capitalists ;  by  established  companies  having  large  funds  to 
expend  for  benevolent  and  public  objects ;  by  parishes  and 
counties,  to  relieve  themselves  from  paupers  and  poor-rates ; 
and  by  associations  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  of 
Kirmers,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen,  to  relieve  themselves  from 
the  evils  of  the  present  system.' 

Owen  then  referred  to  the  necessity  of  finding  '  parties 
who  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  practical  details  to 
direct  the  people  advantageously ;'  and  asserted  that 
'  tbe  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  latter  part  of  the  business.  .  .  . 
In  the  first  instance  men  must  be  sought  who,  in  addition  to  a 
practical  knowledge  of  gardening,  agriculture,  manufactures,  the 
ordinary  trades,  &c.,  can  comprehend  the  principles  on  which 
these  associations  are  formed ;  and,  comprehending  them,  can 
feel  an  interest  and  a  pleasure  in  putting  them  into  execu- 

'The  peculiar  mode  of  governing  these  establishments  will 
depend  on  tbe  parties  who  form  them.  Those  founded  by  land- 
owners aod  capitalists,  public  companies,  parishes,  or  counties, 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  individuals  whom  these  powers 
may  appoint  to  superintend  them,  and  will,  of  course,  be  subject 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  their  founders.  Those 
formed  by  the  middle  and  working  classes,  upon  a  complete 
reciprocity  of  interests,  should  be  governed  by  themselves  upon 
principles  that  will  prevent  divisions,  opposition  of  interests, 
jealousies,  or  any  of  the  common  and  vulgar  passions  which  a. 
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GODtentioo  for  power  is  certain  10  generate.  Their  affairs 
should  be  conducted  by  a  committee  composed  of  all  the 
tnemben  of  the  association  between  certain  ages  ;  for  instance, 
of  those  between  tbiny-6ve  and  forty-five,  or  between  forty  and 

fifty 

'  Under  the  proposed  system,  the  facilities  of  production,  the 
abKDce  of  all  the  counteracting  circumstances  which  so  abun- 
d*ntly  exist  in  common  society,  with  the  saving  of  time  and 
waste  in  all  the  domestic  arrangements,  will  secure,  other  cir- 
cnautances  beiiq;  equal,  a  much  larger  amount  ofiuealth,  at  a 
grtatly  reduced  ixptnditure.  .  .  .  These  new  associations  can 
scarcely  be  fbrrned  before  it  will  be  discovered  that  by  the  most 
simple  and  easy  regulations  all  the  natural  wants  of  human 
naiDie  may  be  abundantly  supplied,  and  the  principle  of  selfish- 
Bess  (id  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  here  used)  will  cease  to 
exist,  for  want  of  an  adequate  motive  to  produce  it.  It  will  be 
quite  evident  to  all  that  wealth  of  that  kind  which  will  alone  be 
held  in  any  estimation  amongst  them  may  be  so  easily  created 
to  exceed  all  their  wants  that  every  desire  for  individual  ac- 
cumulation will  be  entinguished.  To  them  individual  accumuU- 
tioa  of  wealth  will  appear  as  irrational  as  to  bottle  up  or  store 
water  in  situations  where  there  is  more  of  this  invaluable  fluid 
than  all  can  consume.  With  this  knowledge,  and  the  feelings 
which  wiU  arise  from  it,  the  existing  thousand  counteractions  to 
the  creation  of  new  wealth  will  cease,  as  wel!  as  those  innumer- 
able motives  to  deception  which  now  pervade  all  ranks  of  society. 
A  priitdple  of  equity  and  justice,  openness  and  faimess,  will  in- 
fluence the  whole  proceedings  of  these  societies.  There  will 
coDSequcntly  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  exchange  of  the 
products  of  labour,  mental  or  manual,  among  themselves.  The 
amount  of  labour  in  all  products,  calculated  on  the  present 
principle  of  estimating  the  prime  cost  of  commodities,  will 
be  readily  ascertained,  and  the  exchange  made  accord- 
ingly. .  .  . 

'  As  the  easy,  regular,  healthy,  rational  employment  of  the 
individuals  forming  these  sodelics  will  create  a  very  large  sur- 
|ilai  of  their  own  products  beyond  what  they  will  have  any  desire 
tc  coQsume,  each  may  be  freely  permitted  to  receive  from  the 
general  store  of  the  community  whatever  Ihcy  may  require. 
Tliis,  in  practice,  will  prove  to  be  the  greatest  economy,  and  will 
at  once  remove  all  those  preconceived  insurmountable  dilfi- 
caltici  that  now  haunt  the  mind  of  those  who  have  been  trained 
n  society,  and  who  necessarily  view  all  things  through 
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the  distorted  medium  of  their  own  little  circle  of  local  pre- 

'  What,  then,  lo  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words,  does  your 
reportcT  now  propose  to  his  fellow-creatures?'.  .  .  'HeofTcrs 
to  exchange  thdr  poverty  for  wealth,  their  ignorance  for  know- 
ledge, their  anger  for  kindness,  their  divisions  for  union.  He 
offers  lo  effect  this  change  without  subjecting  a  single  individual 
even  to  temporary  inconvenience.  No  one  shall  suffer  by  it  for 
an  hour ;  all  shall  be  essentially  benefited  within  a  short  period 
from  its  introduction,  and  yet  not  any  part  of  the  existing  system 
shall  be  prematurely  disturbed.  His  practical  operations  will 
commence  with  those  who  are  now  a  burthen  to  the  country  for 
want  of  employment.  He  will  enable  these  persons  to  support 
themselves  and  families,  and  pay  the  interest  of  the  cafntid 
requisite  to  put  their  labour  into  activity.  From  the  eflects 
which  will  thus  be  produced  on  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  this  oppressed  class,  the  public  will  soon  see  and  acknowledge 
that  he  has  promised  far  less  than  will  be  realized ;  and  when, 
by  these  arrangements,  the  vicious,  the  idle,  and  the  pauper 
shall  be  made  virtuous,  industrious,  and  independent,  those 
who  shall  be  still  the  lowest  in  the  scale  in  old  society,  may 
place  themselves  under  the  new  arrangements,  when  they  have 
evidence  before  them  that  these  offer  greater  advantages  than 
the  old.' 

The  above  summary  of  Robert  Owen's  remedy  for  the 
distress  of  the  people  has  been  made  from  a  pamphlet, 
published  with  the  author's  permission,  in  1833,  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Labour 
Exchange,  Gray's  Itin-road,  London.  This  pamphlet  con- 
sists of  seventy-six  pages,  and  is  a  reprint,  without  any  com- 
ment, of  the  plan  submitted  by  Owen  to  the  county  of 
Lanark,  together  with  an  appendix  containing  an  extract  of 
the  minutes  of  the  Lanarkshire  meeting,  held  on  November 
16,  1830.  At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  DaUelt, 
offered  to  let  500  to  700  acres  of  land  to  the  county,  '  for 
'  the  formation  of  an  establishment  on  Mr.  Owen's  plan,  so 
as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  erecting  a  bridewell.'  With 
respect  to  this  proposal,  Mr.  Owen  remarked  :  'It  is  better, 
perhaps,  that  the  first  community  should  be  formed  for  the 
relief  of  the  industrious  among  the  working  classes,  who  are 
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now  in  want  of  advantageous  employment'  Mr.  Hamilton's 
proposal  was  not  accepted  by  the  meeting  ;  neither  was  Mr, 
Owen's.  But  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Owen  should  he  al- 
lowed to  print  'the  proposal  and  plan  as  an  appendix  to 
his  report,'  and  that  '  the  same  should  be  uken  into  the 
consideration  of  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  county,  to  be 
qiedally  called  for  the  purpose.' 

Tltere  is  also  in  the  appendix  a  communication  from 
a  nurseiyman  at  Gateshead,  'detailing  the  experiments  of 
(bar  successive  years  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  by  the 
spade,'  from  which  Owen  sought  to  prove  the  superior 
value  (^  spade  cultivation.  In  this  communication  it  is 
stated  that  for  an  extra  expense  of  five  shillings  in  the  cost 
of  w<MUng  the  land,  the  spade  will  produce  a  crop  of  sixty- 
eigbt  and  a  half  busheb  per  acre,  against  a  crop  of  thirty- 
eight  bushels  by  the  plough ;  and  that  at  eight  shillings 
a  boshel,  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  spade  is  an  extra 
yield  of  £  1 3  4;.  per  acre. 

I  have  taken  this  pamphlet  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
Robert  Owen's  proposals,  in  preference  to  any  other  of  his 
Dumerous  publications,  because  it  is  not  only  one  of  the 
earliest,  but  was  originally  issued  to  his  near  neighbours,  and 
was  re-published  as  a  manifesto,  with  his  consent,  twelve 
years  afterwards.  It  has  also  enabled  me  to  give,  in  a  fairly 
compact  form,  in  his  own  language,  In  a  series  of  extracts, 
the  pith  of  his  plan,  which  is  likely  to  be  more  accurate,  and 
10  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader,  than  a  summary 
in  another  person's  words. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Community  Experiments. 

Asa  result  of  Owen's  advocacy,  a  number  of  experimental 
communities  were  formed.  For  our  purposes,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  briefly  to  those  that  were  started  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  One,  in  Ireland,  bad  a  fairly  long 
career,  and  the  following  details  concerning  it  were  given  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  for  November,  1829  : — 

'There  has  existed  for  about  fifteen  years  a  little  community 
about  five  miles  from  Dublin.  It  was  commenced  by  four  indi- 
viduals who  lived  together  in  that  city,  and  ^^eed  to  make 
a  common  purse,  and  when  they  had  saved  sufficient  money,  to 
retire  into  the  country,  and  cultivate  a  piece  of  land  in  common. 
They  did  so,  and  permitted  others  to  join.  A  year's  probation 
is  required,  and  married  persons  are  not  admitted.  The  number 
of  members  is  now  about  thirty-two,  and  they  rent  about  36 
acres  of  land.  There  is  a  priest,  and  they  keep  a  school  of 
300  children.  Four  persons  cultivate  the  ground,  while  some 
are  carpenters,  others  bakers,  and  some  wheelwrights.  Their 
chief  manufacture  is  the  jaunting  car.  They  have  erected 
buildings  of  various  descriptions,  and  the  society  has  the 
some  of  the  first  noblemen  in  Ireland.' 


A  larger  and  better  known  experiment  was  made  at 
Orbiston,  by  Abram  Combe  and  a  few  friends,  including 
the  Mr.  Hamilton  who  made  the  offer  of  land  to  the 
Lanarkshire  meeting  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
A  letter  from  Mr.  Combe  gave  the  following  details : — 

'  The  funds  are  raised  by  a  jotnt-stock  company,  divided  into 
300  shares  of  ^250  each,  jifioo  of  which  is  required  to  be  paid 
up  by  quarterly  instalments  of  £\o  each.     Though  we  have 
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been  saccessful  in  procuring  the  necessary  funds  by  this  mode, 
yet  it  now  appears  to  me,  had  we  either  divided  each  share  into 
ten  parts,  or  made  the  number  2,000  shares  of  £25  each,  that 
we  iboold  have  experienced  more  facihty  in  this  respecL  This 
would  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  much  greater  number  to 
have  taken  an  interest  in  ' 


The  estate  was  nine  miles  east  of  Glasgow,  and  it  was 
'feued  for  the  sum  of  £20,000'.'  The  buildings  for  the 
community  were  begun  on  March  18,  1835 ;  and  at  the 
first  general  tneeting  of  the  proprietors,  held  on  October  17, 
1S35,  it  was  reported  that  £5,119  8j.  M.  had  been  laid  out 
on  work  and  materials. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Combe  went  on  to  say  : 

'  From  present  appearances  we  shall  not  be  able  to  admit  one- 
half  of  tbose  who  are  Ulcely  to  apply.  .  .  .  The  applicants  are 
chiefly  fivm  the  middle  and  workin);  classes.  The  apartments 
ate  numbered,  and  those  who  apply  have  the  choice  of  vacant 
rooms.  .  .  .  Each  adult  individual,  male  or  female,  will  be 
entitled  to  one  private  apartment,  i6i  feet  by  ij  feet,  fitted  up 
to  ibeir  own  taste,  in  the  double  capacity  of  sleeping-room  and 
parlour-  The  establishment  will  contain  two  public  eaiini^-rooms 
tf  JO  feet  by  40  feet,  and  30  feet  roof,  with  other  public  rooms 
for  instruction,  amusement,  and  conversation  ;  and  also  library- 
room  for  reading  and  writing.  .  .  .  And  we  are  afterwards  told 
that  xeavers,  smiths,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  wheel-carriage 
makers,  printers,  painters,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  hamess- 
naken  arc  to  be  accommodated  on  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
•ad  fifth  floors,  which  will  be  ready  in  April.' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  held  on  March  18,  1826, 
It  Orbiston,  it  was  reported  that  £9,963  had  been  expended 
up  to  thai  date.  The  meeting  unanimously  agreed  to 
nnction  the  immediate  introduction  of  the  system  of  union 
tnd  mutual  co-operation  ;  and  intimation  was  given  to  the 
oieneers  of  the  various  departments  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
current  month,  the  individuals  who  could  co-operate  might 
have  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  ^ 

'  Co-eftraltBt  Magaiint,  tSi6,  p.  19. 
■  Ui»y,  Sotiai  SjiUttt,  p.  j6o. 

'   •alitit  Magaant,  1 816.  p.  1 1 . 


Ct-frratiot  M 
lUJ.,  p.  197. 
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In  April,  1826,  Mr.  Combe  wrote  concerning  the  progress 
of  the  effort : 

'At  this  time  last  year  there  was  not  one  stone  above  another 
of  the  present  building.  Now  we  have  a  building  to  the  extent 
of  330  feet  in  length,  by  40  feet  broad,  and  four  stories  high, 
completely  roofed  in,  and  capable  of  being  fitted  up  for  the 
comfortable  accommodation  of  about  100  families.' 


He  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  establishment  is  ultimately 
intended 

'  for  300  families  at  the  most,  and  the  land  is  390  statute  acres ; 
and  individuals  may  have  such  furniture  provided  for  them  as 
is  absolutely  necessary,  but  they  will  be  charged  either  with  the 
rent  or  the  cost  of  it.  The  rent  of  each  room  will  be  only  £,^ 
per  annum.  It  is  calculated  that  an  expenditure  of  £,^0  a  year 
on  the  new  plan  will  produce  as  many  comforts  as  .£300  on  the 
old  system '.' 

The  community  at  this  time  consisted  mainly  of  the 
families  of  the  work-people  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  buildings,  and  as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  pro- 
prietors, they  expressed  their  'wishes'  as  to  the  basis  on 
which  the  future  government  of  the  associated  people 
should  be  conducted.  They  were :  That  all,  whether  male 
or  female,  should  be  on  an  equality  '  in  point  of  privileges;' 
that  there  should  be  weekly  meetings ;  that  the  closest 
union  should  exist  in  procuring  all  their  supplies,  in  cook- 
ing their  food,  in  cleaning  their  clothes,  furniture,  and 
apartments,  and  in  the  education  and  maintenance  of  their 
children ;  that  there  should  be  a  minute  subdivision  of 
labour;  that  private  apartments  should  be  'sacred'  from 
intrusion  ;  that  intoxicating  liquors  should  be  consumed 
only  in  private  rooms;  and  that  smoking  and  other  in- 
jurious habits  should  be  indulged  in  secret  only*. 

A  private  letter  from  Orbiston,  dated  May  8,  i8a6,  gave 
an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants : — 
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'  Even  now  . . ,  the  economic  nature  of  co-operative  arrange- 
menta  is  begfaming  to  be  manifest,  and  a  person  may  live  at 
Orblston  without  expen^ng  more  for  good,  wholesome  food 
than  M.  per  day. 

'AD  the  members  are,  and  wilt  be  for  some  time  probably, 
rated  according  to  the  value  of  their  labour  in  old  society  from 
■If.  to  yas.  a  week.  Each  individual  signs  a  ticket  or  cheque 
OD  the  storekeeper  for  every  article  he  requires,  the  cost  of 
which  is  charged  to  him,  and  an  account  given  to  him  weekly 
of  his  expenditure,  with  credit  given  for  the  amount  of  the 
value  of  his  labour  during  the  week '.' 

Further  details  are  to  be  found  in  the  succeeding  volume 
of  the  CiH^rativt  Magatint. 

'There  are  seven  shoemakers.  .  .  .  Each  of  them  makes 
from  I5f.  to  iS/.  per  week,  besides  the  profit  devolving  to  the 
community.' 

The  latter  sentence  refers  to  the  method  of  dividing 
produce,  which  was  adopted  towards  the  close  of  1836,  and 
which  will  be  explained  bter  on. 

*  Upon  the  npper  flat  twine  is  spun,  which  is  afterwards  taken 
to  the  school  tA  industry,  where  fourteen  children  are  employed 
19  manu&cturing  garden  and  fishing  nets.  .  .  ,  Ther«  are  three 
cotton  and  two  silk  weavers.  .  .  .  The  founders  are  fitting  up 
■  blast  furnace.  .  .  .  They  make  cast-iron  gales  of  various 
patterns,  fienders,  and  hollow  work,  such  as  kettles,  &c.  The 
canwrights  are  employed  making  spring  carriages  and  carts  V 

Early  in  September,  1S26,  it  was  reported  that  there  were 
nearly  300  members,  '  divided  into  squads  of  ten  to  twenty 
fimilies  each.'  But  it  was  said  that  the  community  was 
not  doing  so  well,  and  the  blame  was  laid  on  the  costly 
plan  of  the  undertaking ; 

'and  last,  though,  as  we  venture  to  think,  not  least,  the  not 
enicHng  at  once,  as  at  ihe  Exeier  community,  on  the  right 
pnnciple~the  life  and  soul— the  cement  and  incitement  of  [he 
institution,  equal  dUtribulion,  or,  more  properly,  community  of 
prupeny.  .  .  .  The  establishment,  however,  is  making  progress. 
The  managers  have  proposed,  as  an  incitement  to  exertion  — 
.196. 
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though,  we  conceive,  a  poor  substitute  for  "community  of 
properly" — that  ihe  individuals  employed  in  any  branch  of 
industry  should  have  a  chance  of  receiving  double  price  for 
whatever  labour  {i.e.  produce  of  labour)  they  allowed  to  accumu- 
late, before  any  profit  was  claimed  by  the  society.  This  seems 
to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect '.' 

On  September  25,  i8i6,  the  tenants  placed  before  the 
proprietors,  through  a  deputation,  their  latest  proposals  for 
the  management  of  the  community,  viz.  : 

'That  all  the  members  of  society  unite  together  to  produce 
a  common  stock,  out  of  which  aJI  our  common  expenditure, 
hereafter  to  be  agreed  on,  will  be  paid ;  and  that  an  equal  share 
of  the  surplus  of  our  labour  be  placed  to  the  account  of  each 
member  of  the  community,  according  to  the  time  occupied  by 

There  were  only  five  dissentients  to  this  resolution.  The 
proprietors  ultimately  agreed  to  allow  the  tenants  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  majority.  Abram 
Combe,  who  was  suffering  from  severe  illness,  sent  the 
community  a  letter,  saying : 

'  I  think  you  ought  to  begin  to  act  upon  the  principles  pro- 
posed ;  and  although  I  think  the  minds  of  many  of  the  members 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  sec  the  benefits  of  equal  remuneration, 
yet  this,  I  think,  may  be  freely  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
majority.  ...  I  consider  it,  however,  necessary  that  each 
department  should  look  after  its  own  affairs,  and  be  always 
prepared  to  show  that  its  members  are  producing  more  than 
they  are  consuming '.' 

On  Wednesday,  September  27,  the  tenants,  by  direction 
of  the  proprietors,  proceeded  to  elect  by  ballot  the  members 
of  the  community  as  newly  constituted,  '  ea(h  one  in  turn 
being  subjected  to  the  decision  of  all  the  rest.' 

'It  required  good  management  in  the  presiding  member,  and 
the  aid  of  music,  to  render  the  service  pleasant  to  so  numerous 
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a  bodyi  as  they  were  kept  in  allctnaie  marching  and  sitting 
order  for  four  hours.  .  .  .  None  were  ultimately  rejected '.' 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  terms  of  a  letter  written  by  a 
female  member  to  her  cousin,  in  October,  1836,  the  com- 
munity were  then  enjoying  themselves  immensely : — 

'  My  husband  and  Hr.  L.  say  they  would  not  leave  this  place 
iat  £y30  a  year  each  ;  and  neither  would  I,  for  never  was  I  so 
comfortable  and  happy.  If  you  want  comfort,  this  is  (he  place. 
I  could  not  have  believed  anyone  before  I  experienced  it.  It 
it  like  another  world.  I  never  will  leave  it.  I  have  been  at 
a  meeting  last  night,  and  such  mirth  I  never  knew.  There  is 
ctatwing  three  times  a  week.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  but 
pkasurc,  with  the  best  of  eating  and  drinking  '.' 

Abram  Combe  subsequently  expressed  his  views  very 
dearly  on  the  state  of  mind  of  the  tenants  ;  ~ '  It  was  evident 
that  the  members  were  not  really  inclined  for  "  equal  dis- 
tribution "  though  they  all  professed  to  be  so.'  He  accord- 
ingly arranged  that  at  Orbiston  they  'should  not  be  forced 
into  such  a  state,  but  that  they  should  be  governed  by  their 
inclinations  alone'.'  In  a  work  by  John  Gray,  who  was 
one  of  the  tenants,  Combe's  opinion  is  fully  confirmed. 
Gray  objected  to  Owen's  principle  of  '  equal  distribution  on 
nery  principle  of  equity  and  even  expediency*;'  but  this 
did  not  prevent  him  offering, 

'uQ  being  informed  that  an  experiment  was  about  to  be  made 
frf  his  [Owen's]  plan  at  Orbiston,  10  give  the  proprietors  what- 
ever benefit  they  could  derive  from  my  humble  services.  They 
were  accepted.  ...  On  my  arrival  here,  however,  I  soon  found, 
and  most  siucerely  did  I  regret  to  find,  that  the  management  of 
die  Orbiston  establishment  was  not  in  the  hands  of  clear- 
beaded,  practical,  and  business-like  men.  ...  I  saw  at  once 
thai  the  scheme  would  turn  out  an  utter  failure.  ...  Do  I  say 
this  MOW  (1831)  because  Orbiston  has  been  a  failure?  Thank 
heaven,  I  ask  no  man  to  take  it  on  my  word  that  1  do  not.  .  .  . 

'  Ce-»ftraliv€  Magaiine,  1B16,  p.  351. 

'  Ihd.,  p.  387. 

'  IM-,  1817,  p.  9».  '  SecicU  Sysltm,  ji.  371. 
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On  June  39,  1826, 1  wrote  ...  a  word  of  advice  to  th«  Oibis- 
tonians.  ...  Of  this  document  I  printed  a  few  hundred  copies 
for  distribution  amongst  the  proprietors  and  tenants,  and  from 
it  the  following  are  extracts  :— 

'"An  error  bas  been  committed  in  allowing  a  number  of 
persons  to  assemble  here  who  are  expected  to  discover  vihat 
thty  can  do.  They  can  do  nothing ;  at  least  they  can  do 
nothing  well.  .  .  .  Instead  of  persons  being  allowed  to  come  to 
Orbiston  to  find  out  what  they  can  do,  the  proprietors  must 
state  distinctly  to  persons  making  application  for  admission 
what  description  of  hands  are  required.  .  .  .  The  proprietors 
must  fix  upon  two  or  three  (and  they  ought  not  to  exceed  two 
or  three)  general  branches  of  trade  by  which  the  mass  of  the 
population  may  be  employed.  .  .  .  You  may  talk  abotit  equal 
distribution  if  you  please,  but,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come, 
you  cannot  act  upon  it  *.' 

The  Orbiston  experiment  ceased  in  November,  1827. 
Some  have  said  that  the  failure  resulted  from  the  un- 
expected death,  in  August,  1827,  of  the  founder,  Abram 
Combe.  Anyhow,  William  Combe  'gave  the  whole  of  the 
population  notice  to  quit,  allowing  them  only  a  few  weeks 
to  make  their  arrangements.  In  November,  accordingly, 
the  date  fixed  by  the  notice,  and  only  three  months  after 
Abram  Combe's  death,  most  of  the  co-operators  left  Orbi- 
ston, and  returned  to  the  world  without'.'  In  iSaS,  the 
crops  and  plant  were  sold  by  auction ;  and  the  buildings 
were  ultimately  '  razed  to  the  ground.' 

Mention  has  already  been  incidentally  made  of  a  com- 
munity at  Exeter.  This  was  the  result  of  several  meetings 
held  in  that  city  at  the  end  of  May,  1836,  and  also  at 
Tiverton  and  Bridgwater.  The  Exeter  '  first  meeting  was 
but  thinly  attended,  there  being  not  more  than  200  persons 
present.  A  second  meeting  was  called,  which  was  ver}' 
numerously  attended.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  co-operative  system  was  hailed  on  this 
occasion.  ...  A   great    number  of   individuals  at  these 
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places  have  entered  into  weekly  subscriptions  to  assist  in 
canytng  the  plan  into  practice '.' 
In  July  it  was  reponed  that 

'Some  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Devon  and  E«ter  Co- 
operUm  Sooetjr  hsre  purchased  a  unall  estate,  and  commenced 
■mLDgemeiiisTor  the  fonnation  of  a  community,  about  6J  miles 
fnm-thBtrity.  The  estate  consists  of  37  atres  of  excellent 
bod,  possessicHi  of  the  whole  of  which  will  be  given  at  Lady-day 
next ;  but  the  purchasers  are  allowed  to  have  immediate 
possession  of  as  much  of  it  as  [hey  choose,  on  paying  for  the 
crops  DOW  on  the  land.  They  have  accordingly  taken  possession 
of  six  acres  ;  and  thirteen  co-opentors,  consisting  of  a  gardener, 
carpenter,  quarrier  (there  being  a  stone  quarry  on  the  estate), 
drainer,  weU-sinker,  day-lemperer,  moulder,  &c.,  &c.,  have  been 
set  to  work,  and  scores,  it  is  said,  are  waiting,  anxious  to  join 
them  as  soon  as  the  funds  of  the  society  will  enable  them  to 
pardhase  more  of  the  crops,  and  take  possession  of  the  land.' 
Ttierc  are  *  nearly  100  members,  with  their  families,  who  are 
dcstraiis  of  hemg  amongst  the  first  to  commence  operations.  .  .  . 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  boarding-house  detached  from  the 
other  buildings,  for  the  reception  of  ten  or  twelve  genteel 
families  of  independent  income,  which  will  form  a  market 
(v  the  produaion  of,  and  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
community  V 

In  a  later  report  it  was  stated  that  twelve  cottages  had 
been  erected,  and  the  architect  had  estimated 
'that  by  a  new  method  of  building,  dwellings  can  be  raised 
adequate  10  the  accommodation  ai  four  huniired  families  for  a 
tkirusaiid pounds.  It  is  his  opinion  Chat  Mr,  Owen,  and  most  of 
tbe  advocates  of  the  co-operative  system,  have  laboured  under 
peat  error  in  supposing  that  the  commencement  of  a  community 
t«quired  the  enormous  funds  of  ;£5o,ooo  to  £ioa.ooQ,  he  bein;; 
cooSdent  that  he  could,  on  his  economical  plan,  carry  an  estab- 
lubment  of  3,000  persons  into  complete  operation,  and  furnish 
n  with  all  the  machinery  requisite  to  produce  every  article 
tsKDlial  to  the  comfortable  or  abundant  subsistence  of  all  ihc 
Bwmhen,  for  £s/xio'.' 

The  next  news  from  Exeter  was  that  'from  domestic 
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circumstances  the  chief  promoter  of  the  establishment  is 
withdrawing '.' 

In  the  London  Magazine  for  1826,  an  account  was  given 
of  forty  young  men  in  London,  who,  inspired  by  the  preva- 
lent enthusiasm,  joined  together  to  found  a  community. 
The  terms  of  admission  were  a  subscription  of  £50  a  year. 
A  dwelling  with  farming  land  was  selected  in  the  Island 
of  Jersey,  which  was  called  the  'New  Home.'  It  had 
accommodation  for  thirty  persons  only ;  so  lots  were  drawn 
for  the  privilege  of  becoming  inmates.  The  members  of  the 
community  did  certain  portions  of  the  work  of  the  place 
themselves;  but  beit^  all  men  of  some  means,  they 
employed  outside  labourers  to  do  the  drudgery.  The 
residents  seem  to  have  enjoyed  their  mode  of  living ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  partaken  more  of  a  middle-class  associated 
home  than  of  a  community  of  labour. 

At  the  third  Congress  of  delegates  from  the  Co-operative 
Associations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  held  in  Easter 
week  1832,  at  the  'Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes,' 
Gray's  Inn-road,  a  delegate  from  Wigan,  who  mentioned 
that  he  had  been  discharged  from  his  employment  for  being 
a  co-operator,  reported  that  they  had  formed  a  community. 
There  were  'sixty  cottages  on  the  estate.'  They  manu- 
factured 'gown  pieces,  stockings,  &c.'  They  paid  £600 
a  year  for  rent,  and  the  society  numbered  300  members. 
In  addition  to  the  cottages,  '  their  establishment  consisted 
of  manufactories,  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and  wholesale 
and  retail  warehouses'.'  At  the  subsequent  Congress  at 
Liverpool  another  delegate  reported  concerning  this  society : 

'A  very  few  months  ago,  the  lirsl  pound  was  laid  down  towards 
an  establishment  which  now  rents  green  fields,  orchards,  &c.,  to 
the  amount  of  j£6oo  per  annum,  besides  a  muslin  and  silk 
printing  concern.  They  had  two  printing  machines,  and  between 
(ifiy  and  sixty  printing  tables,  which  would  soon  be  in  full 
operation.     They  had  between  thirty  and  forty  joumeyntaD 
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alko-printen  conttantly  at  work,  and  were  beginning  to  enjoy 
cotnfcwti  itnd  advantages  to  which  tbey  had  hitherto  been 


In  Holyooke's  History  of  Co^ratioM,  a  very  short 
^impse  is  given  us  of  an  efibrt  of  a  few  Manchester  co- 
<q;)enitoi8  to  try  and  cultivate  600  acres  of  Chat  Moss ;  but 
no  details  are  supplied  of  their  career ', 

Ralafaiae  is  well  known,  both  through  Fare's  boolc  and 
the  more  receot  publication  of  Mr.  Craig.  Great  interest 
was  excited  at  the  time  by  this  experiment ;  and  a  report  on 
it,  containing  many  interesting  details,  was  made  to  the 
British  Association  in  1847.  For  our  purposes,  a  few 
extracts  from  Mr.  Fare  will  be  sufficient : — 

At  the  urgent  request  of  Mi.  Vandeleur,  Mr.  Pare  visited 
Ralahine, 

'  and  remained  a  guest  sufBciently  long  to  enable  me  to  make 
a  complete  and  searching  investigation  of  the  afikirs  of  the 
association  he  had  founded'.  .  .  .  Mr.  John  Scott  Vandeleur 
was  a  man  of  position  and  fortune  in  the  County  of  Clare.  .  •  . 
He  bad  two  estates  in  the  county — one  of  about  700  acres,  which 
was  let  out  in  small  farms,  the  other  of  618  acres,  called 
"  Ralabine,"  surrounding  the  mansion  in  which  he  resided,  and 
cnliivated  by  himself  through  a  steward.'  [It  was  twelve  miles 
from  Limerick,  going  towards  Ennis.)  '  With  the  exception  of 
■bout  sixty-three  acres  of  bog,  which  supplied  fuel,  it  was  pretty 
.  equally  divided  between  arable  and  pasture  land.  .  .  .  The 
bboarers  were  extremely  ignorant,  drunken,  and  disorderly,  and 
bad  an  intense  aversion  to  be  directed  by  a  steward.'  Mr. 
Vandeleur  bad  'made  the  private  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Owen, 
and  entered  earnestly  iAto  his  practical  views.' 

In  1830,  Mr.  Vandeleur  commenced  some  buildings 
which  were  continued  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  the 
following  year.  These  comprised  some  comfortable  cottages 
for  married  labourers,  erected  of  stone,  two  stories  high, 
ilued  and  glazed ;  a  dormitory  for  single  women,  another 
for  tingle  men ;  a  store,  a  school,  and  a  large  dining-hall, 
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30  feet  by  15  feet,  vrith  s  meeting,  class,  or  lectufe-rooni' 
over  it. 

'The  steward  showed  much  harshness  to  the  labourers. .  .  . 
Petty  yet  stinging  acts  of  Digression  . ..  raised  the  indignation  of 
the  labourers.  ...  In  their  savage  revenge  he  was  shot  dead.' 
Mr.  Vandeleur  'resolved  to  commence  his  experiment  ihen 
at  once,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  delayed  a  little 
longer.  .  .  .  He  came  to  England,  and  focnd  in  Mr.  Craig, 
then  of  Manchester,  a  young  man  who  had  been  a  patient  student 
of  the  principles  upon  which  he  was  going  to  found  his  young 
colony.  ...  It  was  agreed  that  he  (Mr.  Craig)  should  at  once 
proceed  to  RaJahine,  to  (ill  the  post  of  secretary  and  to  organise 
the  association.    This  was  in  the  spring  of  1831 '.' 

'  Mr.  Craig  found  matters  in  a  most  unpromising  condition. 
.  ■  .  The  labourers  themselves  were  discontented,  moody,  and 
suspicious,  and,  for  the  moment,  Mr.  Craig's  appearance  among 
them  tended  rather  to  intensify  this  state  of  things  than  to 
impart  confidence.'  The  first  few  months  were  occupied  by  him 
'  in  thoroughly  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  people,  their 
wants  and  wishes,  so  far  as  they  knew,  or  could  express  them ; 
and  the  designs  of  the  proprietor.' 

'  On  the  1st  of  November,  1831,  the  whole  of  the  labourers  and 
artisans  on  the  estate,  and  some  living  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, were  assembled,'  and  they  proceeded  to  elect  by 
ballot  the  members  of  the  new  '  Ralahine  Agricultural  and 
Manufacturing  Co-operative  Association.'  Fifty-two  persons 
were  admitted.  '  Noue  were  rejected.  ...  Of  the  foregoing 
there  were  only  eighteen  efficient  labouring  men.  ...  A  widow 
and  six  children,  one  of  whom  was  a  feeble  hunchback,  and  the 
old  woman  herself  fit  only  to  look  after  the  poultry,  being  found 
on  the  estate,  were  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  new 
community  *.' 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  '  Laws '  of 
the  Association.  The  objects  were  the  acquisition  of  a 
common  capital,  the  attainment  of  a  greater  share  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  mutual  assurance  against  evils,  and  mutual 
improvement.  The  owner  to  have  power  during  the  first 
year  to  discharge  any  member  for  misconduct,  to  have  a 
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reto  on  the  resolutions  of  the  society,  and  to  appoint  the 
iccretary,    treasurer,  and   storekeeper.     The  committee  to 
meet  every  evening  to  arrange  the  next  day's  work.     Hours 
oC  labour  from  six  to  six  in  summer,  and  from  daybreak' 
uU  dusk  in  winter,  with  one  hour  for  dinner.     £^h  '  agri- 
cultural labouring  man '  to  receive  %d.  per  day  as  wages, 
uid  every  wranan  5^.,  '  which  it  is  expected  will  be  laid  out 
uthe  store  in  provisions  or  any  other  articles  the  society 
may  produce  or  keep  there ;  any  other  articles  may  be 
purchased   elsewhere.'    No  member    to  be    expected   to 
perform  any  wnk  that  is  not  agreeable  ;  but  it  is  the  duty 
o(  members  to  report  to  the  committee  if  they  think  any 
other  member  is  not  usefully  employing  his  time.    The 
youth  of  both  sexes  under  seventeen  to  act  as  servants  in 
rouuioo.     The  children  to  be  maintained  '  from  the  time 
they  are  weaned,  till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  seventeen '  at 
the  expense  of  the  society '. 

'The  land,  buildings,  stock,  machinery,  and  implements  were 
let  to  the  society  in  common  for  the  general  benciit  of  the  whole, 
and  the  capital  was  to  be  used  for  its  joint  interest.  .  .  .  After 
paying  in  kind  the  rent  and  interest  to  the  nominal  amount  of 
^900,  the  renwinder  of  the  produce  was  to  be  the  property  of 
the  adult  members'.  .  .  .  Under  the  agreement,  this  amount 
□f  rent  and  interest  was  lo  be  discharged  by  delivery  of  the 
foUowing  &ced  quantities  of  produce,  or  their  equivalents.' 

Here  follow  the  details  of  the  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,' 
S:c,  that  had  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  money  rent,  and  '  the 
nominal  prices  were  based  on  average  prices  in  Limerick 
market  for  the  ordinary  years  1830  and  1831 '.' 

'  N'ot  only  did  feelings  of  mistnist  vanish,  bul  the  proceedings 
at  Ralahtne  were  held  in  such  favour  .  .  .  that  it  soon  became 
an  object  of  intense  desire  and  even  ambition  to  belong  to  the 
usfioation,  and  new  members  were  gradually  admitted.  On 
ihe  other  lumd,  in  adherence  to  the  law,  it  became  necessity  for 
tome    few    to    leave.  .  .  .  When    the    experiment    dosed    in 
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November,  1833,  there  were  thirty-five  men,  twenty-three 
women,  seven  orphan  youths  under  seventeen,  and  sixteen 
children  under  nine  yeajs  of  age,  malcing  a  total  of  eighty-one  *.' 

The  remuneration  was  as  follows :  The  secretary,  store- 
keeper, carpenter,  agricultural  superintendent,  and  smith, 
each  received  Zs.  a  week ;  the  gardener,  ^s. ;  the  assistant 
carpenter,  and  assistant  smith,  each  fij. ;  three  superior 
labourers,  5;.  each;  the  remaining  labourers,  4s.  each ;  and 
the  women,  2s.  6d.  each.  Twenty-three  children  were 
'  supported  from  the  common  fund ',' 

'  The  weekly  drawings  of  the  members  on  the  scale  shown  in 
the  last  chapter,  for  what  may  more  properly  be  called  sub- 
sistence money  than  wages,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  represent  all 
their  earnings,  was  after  the  first  week  of  the  society's  operations 
paid  in  labour  tokens  or  notes.  These  notes  were  receivable  at 
the  store  for  articles  produced  on  the  farm,  for  materials,  for 
clothing,  and  for  rent,  fuel,  &c. "  The  subsistence  allowances 
here  mentioned  are  said  to  have  been  equal  to  '  the  wages 
ordinarily  paid  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  the  co-opwrative 
arrangements  in  "expenditure  and  consumption"  gave  the 
associates  and  their  families  a  far  greater  command  over  the 
necessaries  of  life  than  they  had  ever  before  been  accustomed  to 
or  hoped  to  enjoy.  ...  I  found  all  the  cottages  of  the  married 
members  provided  with  comfortable  bedsteads,  beds,  bed- 
clothing,  tables,  chairs,  &c.,  and  the  whole  as  clean  and  neat  as 
the  average  of  the  iesi  part  of  the  working  people  of  England. 
.  .  .  All  these  desks,  forms,  tables,  chairs,  bedsteads,  beds,  Ac, 
were  made  by  themselves  and  their  carpenters  and  smiths.' 

*  Every  means  they  could  devise  was  adopted  to  save  time, 
labour,  and  expense  in  the  washing  of  their  linen,  &c.  Their 
saw-mill  and  threshing  machine  saved  much  time  and  labour, 
being  worked  by  water-power.  They  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  everyassistance  scienceor  machinery  could  give,  because  .  ,  . 
it  lightened  their  labour  and  increased  their  means  of  enjoy- 
ment.' 

The  prices  of  food,  &c.,  were  as  follows : 

'  For  as  many  potatoes  as  the  men  could  eat  they  paid  \s.  per 


*  IM.,  dwp.  xi.  pp.  $3-4. 
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J  and  the  women  'paid  td,  per  week.'  By  weight  they 
were  sold  at  3^  per  stone.  New  milk  '  was  \d,  per  quart,  pork 
2^.  per  lb.,  beef  and  mutton  4//.,  butter  (their  own  make)  8^/. 
For  turf  for  the  private  dwellings  the  married  members  paid  the 
cost  of  labour  and  carriage,'  and  for  rent  of  cottages  '  td,  per 
week.  .  .  .  There  was  a  common  dining  hall,  30  feet  by  15, 
where  the  unmarried  men  and  women  and  youths  took  all  their 
meals  ;  and  the  intention  was  ultimately  to  get  all  the  married 
people  to  join  them,  so  as  to  economize  the  labour  and  expenses 
of  separate  fires  for  cooking,  and  the  occupation  of  one  woman 
in  every  cottage  to  prepare  the  meals  for  herself  and  husband. 
The  children  and  infants  had  their  meals  supplied  in  the  school- 
bouse  V 

'The  progress  of  the  association  had  become  so  marked '  that, 
at  the  harvest  of  1833,  '  it  was  determined,  with  the  approval  of 
the  president,  to  mark  the  occasion  by  a  festival  when  the  last 
load  was  brought  into  the  rick-yard  for  stacking.  .  .  .  This  last 
load  to  the  stack-yard  was  heralded  with  music.  A  procession 
of  the  members,  with  the  youths  and  children,  headed  by  the 
secretary,  mounted  on  a  bay  pony,  and  wearing  a  silk  sash,  on 
which  was  printed  ^  Each  for  all,"  marched  round  the  estate. 
.  .  .  The  evening  was  spent  right  merrily,  with  dance  and  song. 
Some  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  English  country  dance, 
bat  the  Irish  jig  maintained  its  supremacy  '.' 

Directly  after  this  festival,  the  community  came  to  an 
end.  In  November,  1833,  a  Dublin  newspaper  reported 
the  '  flight  of  John  Scott  Vandeleur.'  He  had  put  a  rule 
into  the  laws  of  the  association,  '  that  no  gambling  of  any 
kind  be  practised  by  any  member  of  the  society ; '  but  he 
himself  '  indulged  the  fatal  passion.'    He  indulged  to  such 


*as  to  involve  all  he  possessed.  .  .  .  Taking  advantage  of  a 
vessel  then  leaving  for  America,  he  passed  over  to  that  continent 
as  to  a  laod  of  refuge ; '  and  '  no  certain  tidings  of  him  have 
ever  reached  me  since.  .  .  .  The  blow  came  upon  the  happy 
litde  commontty  of  co-operators  like  a  thunderbolt.  .  .  .  There 
was  no  tenant-right.  .  .  .  Still  less  did  the  law  recognize  the 
holding  of  land  by  an  association  of  labourers  for  common 
pm  poses.    The  agreement  was,  therefore,  treated  as  so  much 

*  C^-^ferativt  Agriculture  in  Ireland,  chap.  xiii.  pp.  72-77. 

*  Wd.,  chap.  six.  pp.  112-13. 
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waste  paper.  The  lawyers  seized  the  whole  of  the  property, 
additions  a.nd  improvements  included,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors  ;  and,  without  stopping  to  adjust,  or  even  inquire  into 
any  equitable,  if  not  legal,  claims  of  these  labouring  and 
improving  tenants,  proceeded  to  sell  tbe-entire  interest  therein 
of  the  landlord,  to  satisfy  writs  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sheriff'.' 

Mr.  Craig  has  sent  me  an  account  of  a  community  which 
was  formed  in  Cambridgeshire,  about  1839,  by  Mr.  W. 
Hodgson,  on  a  farm  of  200  acres  belonging  to  him.  The 
land  was  '  turfy  and  wet,  but  drained  by  the  dykes,  and  the 
water  was  then  raised  by  small  windmills  into  the  Bedford 
Level-'    Mr.  CraJg  said  that  Mr.  Hodgson  dismissed 

'  his  labourers  who  were  familiar  with  the  land  and  its  require- 
ments, and  invited  persons  to  join  a  community  and  have  all 
things  common.  Those  who  responded  to  his  invitation  were 
the  most  unsuitable  for  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  Some  of  them 
had  never  worked  a  day  in  the  open  air.  The  farm  soon  told 
the  story  of  its  defective  cultivation  ;  and  it  was  then  determined 
to  establish  a  bricklield  and  send  the  bricks  down  to  Lynn  for 
sale.  The  devoted  workers  laboured  hard  to  realize  success, 
but  the  fates  seemed  against  them.  Mr,  Hodgson  was  earnest, 
generous,  and  anxious  to  succeed  ;  but  this  was  not  sufficient; 
and  feilure  was  accelerated  by  the  sexes  being  thrown  too  much 
together,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  separate  rooms,' 

A  small  community  that  existed  in  1843  at  West  Ham 
Common,  near  Richmond,  requires  a  brief  notice.  It  was 
distinguished  by  its  eccentricities.  It  published  a  magazine 
called  the  Concordium  Gazelle,  and  advocated  vegetarianism 
and  teetotalism  of  a  very  advanced  character.  The  head  of 
the  community  expressed  the  belief  that  by  constant 
discipline  they  would  ultimately  be  able  to  live  exclusively 
on  fruit  and  water.  The  Rtasoner  for  October,  1849, 
reported  that '  the  Concordium  at  Ham  Common  has  passed 
Into  new  hands.  Its  present  use  is  that  of  an  educational 
asylum  for  orphans  whose  parents  have  died  of  cholera.' 

'  Cd^feraihie  AgricullHre  itt  Inland,  chap,  zxii.  pp.  I45'<S. 
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Snull  and  eccentric  as  the  community  was,  it  created  and 
left  co-operative  workers  behind  it,  among  whom  was  a 
committeeman  (now  deceased)  of  the  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society. 

The  Queenwood  commmiity  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
(rf  all  the  experiments.  Lloyd  Jones,  in  his  'Life  and 
Labours  of  Robert  Owen,'  published  in  the  Co-operative 
News  for  1882-3,  entered  with  great  detail  into  the  subject 
Mr.  Jones  was  an  Owentte  missionary,  so  he  was  able  to 
write  from  personal  knowledge.  The  foUowing  extracts 
from  the  1883  volume  give  a  summary  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  effort.  There  was  a  society  for  the  purpose 
of  making  * 

'the  principles  of  Robert  Owen  known  to  the  general  public 
....  called  the  "  Association  of  all  Classes  of  all  Nations."  .... 
Inside  this  large  society,  and  worked  by  an  organization  of  its 
own,  was  the  "  Community  Friendly  Society."  ....  It  enrolled 
members  who  were  desirous  to  see  a  model  village  for  industrial 
and  educational  purposes  called  into  existence.  The  members 
paid  a  subscription  of  "one  shilling  a  week."  It  "discussed 
pnjjectt  and  plans,  kept  in  view  offers  for  the  sale  or  letting  of 
land,  such  as  might  suit  its  purpose,  and  talked  over  the  kinds 
of  occupations  best  suited  for  carrying  out  the  object  in  view'." 
'At  the  Annual  Congress  of  1840,  the  Central  Board  reported 
thus  to  the  society :— The  estate  situate  at  East  Tytherly,  in  the 
county  of  Hants,  has  been  secured  by  the  directors  on  a  ninety- 
nine  years'  lease.  .  .  .  The  estate  consists  ...  of  two  farms, 
one  Of  301  acres,  named  Queenwood,  which  is  tythe-free ;  the 
other  of  332  acres,  which  is  extra- parochial,  named  Buckholt. 
The  annual  rent  is  /'350,  having  been  fined  down  from  ^375,  by 
payment  of  ^750;  and  the  society  have  power  to  further  fine 
down  the  rent  to  £300,  .£150,  and  /aoo,  on  making  three  pay- 
ments of  ^1300  each.'  Possession  '  was  obtained  on  Tuesday, 
October  1, 1II39,'  when  .£1694  was  paid  for  the  stock  upon  the 

Robert  Owen  thought  that  they  were  making 
'a  premature  conunencement.  .  .  .    When  it  was  decided,  in 
oppotitioa  to  Owen's  protests,  he  declared  he  would  withdraw 

'  Uoyd  Jooct,  Xeitri  Ototit,  p.  301. 
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himself  from  the  movement,  but  as  this  would  have  amounted 
to  a  breaking  up  of  the  whole  thing,  he  reluctantly  consented  to 
continue.  ...  He  was  appointed  governor.  .  .  .  The  capital 
in  hand  was  utterly  inadequate  to  cairy  through  such  an  under- 
taking. .  .  .  There  were  no  buildings  on  the  estate  beyond  an 
old  fann-house  and  some  ordinary  farm-buildings.  .  .  .  Three 
gentlemen  were  nominated  ...  to  act  as  deputy-governor, 
agricultural  manager,  and  as  resident  trustee,  to  direct  and 
manage  the  whole  thing.  .  .  .  The  three  gendemen  named  did 
not  overweight  the  establishment  with  expense,  as  they  gave 
thdr  services  without  charge  of  any  kind  beyond  their  board. 
.  .  .  The  land  was  not  good,  and  did  not  promise  average 
crops.  .  .  .  Large  garden  grounds  for  the  use  of  ihe  people 
were  laid  out,  and  on  abundance  of  the  best  vegetables  planted. 
.  .  .  Good  gardeners  were  sent  to  the  estate,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  ...  A  number  of  skilled  artisans  were 
required,  and  these  were  sent  without  delay— a  smith,  a  cart- 
wright,  a  plumber  and  glaiier,  a  tailor,  a  shoemaker,  and  such 
other  artisans  as  were  necessary.  ...  In  a  few  months  thero 
was  quite  a  little  colony  settled  on  Ihe  land.  .  .  .  The  people 
selected  were  almost  exclusively  of  superior  habits  and  manners 
for  their  class.  .  .  .  They  were  sober,  industrious,  intelligent 
men,  who  had  been  led  to  study  the  conditions  of  society  as 
they  found  it  in  their  own  experience,  .  .  .  and  who  had  deter- 
mined to  make  an  experiment  with  a  view  to  elevate  and 
improve  it.'  These  'members  of  the  society  had  been  sent 
from  the  mantifacturing  districts.  ...  As  the  principal  source 
of  income ...  the  intention  was  to  draft  workers  in  various 
skilled  trades  to  the  estate,  whose  labour  did  not  require  exten- 
sive and  cosdy  machinery,  such  as  watchmakers  and  similar 
ttades '.' 

At  the  Congress  of  1841,  held  in  Manchester,  difficulties 
at  Queenwood  began  to  appear ;  and  it  was  said  that '  unless 
the  financial  resources  of  the  society  could  be  developed '  the 
difficulties  would  rapidly  increase.  '  There  was  also  a  strong 
desire  in  the  branches  throughout  the  country  to  send 
additional  residents.'  Several  well-wishers  were  '  willing  to 
advance  money,  but  they  were  not  disposed  to  do  so  without 
stipulating  that  they  should  control,  in  a  certain  way,  its 
expenditure.  .  .  .  They  formed  themselves  into  a  society, 
'  Lioyd  Jc«es,  Robert  Ovxn,  pp.  3*1-1. 
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called  the  Home  Colonisation  Society,  and  by  contributions, 
principally  as  loans,  got  together  large  sums  of  money.  .  .  . 
Soch  changes  were  made  in  the  "  laws  of  the  community" 
as  caused  the  will  of  the  president  of  the  society  and  the 
governor  of  the  establishment  at  Queenwood  to  be  paia- 
DMUnt  in  almost  everything.  .  ■  .  Robert  Owen  combined 
both  offices  in  his  own  person.'  At  this  Manchester 
Congress,  the  deputy  governor  reported  that  the  inmates 
were  not  satisfied.  They  complained  '  of  the  head  farmer 
acting  without  proper  control,  and  rendering  his  accounts 
inegulariy.'  The  routine  of  the  establishment  was  described 
as  follows: 

'During  the  wedi  they  rose  at  six  o'clock,  and  went  out 
10  woric  till  eight  or  half-past.  .  .  .  For  breakfast  there  was 
milk,  cocoa,  bread  and  butter,  salad,  &c.  They  then  pursued 
their  labours  until  dinner-time.  Dinner  is  served  up  in  a  good 
style,  generally  consisting  of  puddings,  bacon,  beef,  mutton, 
v^etablcs,  with  hare  and  rabbit  occasionally,  and  an  hour  is 
allowed  for  the  meaL  At  five  all  come  in  from  work,  and, 
having  dressed  and  partaken  of  tea,  either  Join  in  some  amuse- 
Btent  or  attend  to  study.  .  .  ,  Watchmaking  and  printing  were 
■Dtroduced  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings.  In  printing 
(here  was  a  good  deal  to  be  done  in  the  society,  including  the 
weekly  journal,  which  was  a  large  sixteen-paged  paper,  and, 
with  tracts  and  pamphlets,  was  a  fair  ground  to  start  from  .* 

In  August,  1843,  the  board  'was  compelled  to  call  a 
qiecial  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  position 
of  the  society,  the  whole  thing  having  been  brought  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  a  standstill.'  The  Congress  passed  a  long 
resolution  to  the  effect  that 

'tbe  pfesent  financial  condition  of  the  establishment  in  Hamp> 
diire  has  mainly  arisen  from  the  too  great  confidence  of  the 
governor  in  tbe  disposition  of  capitalists,  not  immediately  con* 
nected  with  the  society,  to  advance  capital  for  its  purposes  when 
practical  tolerations  had  been  advanced  lo  a  certain  stage,  which 
confidence  induced  him  to  press  forward  practical  operations  at 
a  laie  which  extxedcd  the  actual  income  and  available  funds  of 
the  society  V 

'  Lloyd  JoDo,  Riitrl  Ovtn,  pp.  Hi-t.  '  liid.,  pp.  3$r-i. 
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Owen,  with  some  others,  resigned,  and  new  officers  were 
appointed  in  their  stead. 

In  April,  1843,  the  newgovernor  resigned  on  the  ground  of 
ill  health ;  and  in  an  address  by  him  to  the  May  Congress 
he  said : 

'  The  buildings  are  nearly  finished,  many  improvements  in  the 
farms  and  gardens  have  been  made,  the  schools  have  com- 
menced, proper  teachers  have  been  engaged,  a  considerable 
number  of  pupils  and  boarders  have  arrived,  more  pupils  are 
promised  ;  and  from  these  a  large  revenue  is  already  realised, 
which,  with  the  surplus  produce  of  the  estate,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  will  make  this  interesting  expe^ment  self- 
supporting  before  the  end  of  the  present  year.' 

Lloyd  Jones  asserted  that  the  community  departed  from 
its  or^nal  intention,  when  success  was  'aimed  at  by  estab- 
lishing boarding  houses,'  the  'original  intention  being  a 
scientific  combination  of  labour  in  the  workshop  and  on  the 
land,  united  with  scholastic  instruction;'  and  some  '  believed 
that  if  the  establishment  was  managed  with  the  view  of 
carry ii^  out  the  original  intention,  by  increasing  the 
members,  and  finding  work  for  them,  and  by  limiting  the 
boarders,  or  dispensing  with  them  altogether  so  as  to 
alTord  more  accommodation  to  resident  members,  the 
necessary  funds  would  be  found  for  carrying  forward  such 
operations.' 

'  At  the  Congress  of  1844  this  policy  was  adopted,'  and 
two  Manchester  men  were  appointed  to  be  president  and 
secretary.  They  were  good  men,  but  only  known  '  locally. 
.  .  .  The  change  of  policy  alarmed  the  boarders  and  the 
parents  of  the  children  throughout  the  country,  who  were 
now  paying  a  fair  revenue  to  the  schools.  The  prospect 
which  thus  disclosed  itself  of  an  increased  expenditure  and 
a  decreased  revenue  became  alarming.  The  outside 
enthusiasm  did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  of  those  who 
trusted  in  it  .  .  .  The  value  of  the  property  as  security 
for  the  UabiUties  b^an  to  diminish.     To  stop  this,  the 
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trustees  took  action ','  and  so  closed  the  operations  of  the 
community. 

In  an  address,  dated  October  14,  1845,  the  last  governor 
of  Queenwood  tried  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  collapse. 
Heiud: 

'The  excitement  manifested  at  the  late  Congress,  when  our 
pecuniary  ai!air«  weie  disclosed,  was  not  surpassed  even  during 
the  panic  of  1843.  ...  It  was  my  deep-rooted  conviction  that 
nndcr  the  existing  constitution,  with  the  society's  heavy  debts, 
and  limited  resources,  the  experiment  was  far  beyond  redemp- 
tion. .  .  .  The  farms  had  been  hitherto  unprofitable.  The 
letterpress  printing  did  yield  a  profit,  but  it  was  not  50  much  on 
the  printing  of  the  New  Moral  World,  as  upon  the  job  printing 
done  by  (he  same  hands.  .  .  .  With  the  school  a  serious  loss 
was  daily  manifested '.  Eighty-four  persons  have  left  the  estab- 
lishment, exdudve  of  pupils.  .  .  .  The  building  was  vacated 
on  the  29lh  of  September,  and  those  still  remaining  have  taken 
op  their  temporary  abode  at  the  old  fann-house  on  the  Queen- 
wood  estate' 

'  For  six  yean  we  have  tried  our  skill  in  practically  carrying 
oDt  our  views  ;  yet  we  find  ourselves  in  the  unenviable  position 
of  having  received  and  expended  not  less  than  ^£40,000,  while 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  assets  will  realize  one-third  [he  amount.  .... 
Harmony  Hall,  with  its  massive  walls,  turrets,  spacious  corri- 
dors, and  its  sixty  rooms,  is  closed.  ...  A  casual  visitor  may 
admire  the  architectural  embellishments  of  Harmony  Hall,  but 
the  poor,  forlorn,  broken-spi riled  socialist  regards  it  as  a  pitiful 
memento  of  the  well-meant  but  short-sighted  policy  of  those 
friends  who  aimed  at  too  much  with  inadequate  means  ;  who 
attempted,  in  fact,  to  cany  out  the  sublime  and  benevolent 
theory  of  Owen  upon  a  grand  scale,  without  bringing  to  their 
aid  the  practical  philosophy  of  a  Franklin  *.' 

The  faith  of  all  the  socialists  was  not  by  any  means 
destroyed ;  for  a  report  from  the  Huddersfield  branch  of  the 
organization,  of  meetings  held  on  November  3  and  3,  1845, 

*  The  failure  of  the  Harmony  experiment  has  not  had  that  evil 
eJeci  on  the  branch  that  might  have  been  expected.    The 
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members  still  continue  cheerfully  to  pay  thor  usual  wedcly  coa- 
tributions '.' 

Several  London  branches  were  hopelully  Teferred  to,  as 
well  as  the  branches  at  Manchester,  Leeds,  Leicester, 
Edinburgh,  Oldham,  Paisley,  and  Hali&jc ;  while  of  Glasgow- 
it  was  reported, 

*  We  have  a  much  greater  number  than  usual  of  paying  friends. 
We  have  l6o  weeldy  subscribers,  besides  a  few  donors  '■' 

But  the  most  interesting  evidence  of  continued  faith  in 
the  principle  of  communism  was  supplied  by  some  of  the 
late  residents  at  Queenwood,  the  governor  of  that  place 
reporting  that 

'  Of  the  parties  who  left  the  hall  in  August,  eleven  adults  and 
five  children  took  up  their  residence  upon  the  Little  Bentley 
Farm,  an  estate  which  the  assignees  let  to  Messrs.  Galpin  and 
Ironsides.  .  .  .  The  friends  at  Little  Bentley  have  organiied 
themselves  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  one  alluded  to,'  i.e.  'a 
brotherhood,  having  but  one  interest,  one  object,  and  being  but 
one  people,  self-dependent,  self-govemed,  and  responsible  to  no 
external  power  *.* 

*  Ibid.,  p.  iS. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Half  a  Loaf  I 

Thr  impossibility  of  raising  the  large  amounts  of  capital 
vhkh  Owen  insisted  were  necessary  to  carry  his  plans  suc- 
cessfully into  execution,  caused  many  groups  of  enthusiastic 
dndples  to  consider  what  could  be  done  in  other  ways 
to  attain  the  desired  end.  They  soon  hit  upon  the  idea 
that  'half  a  loaf  was  better  than  no  bread;'  and  they 
determined  to  co-operate  to  carry  out  the  plan  in  sections, 
hoping  that  ultimately  they  would  succeed  in  realizing  the 
vfac^  The  Srightonefibrt  is  one  of  the  best  known,  prin- 
dpally  through  the  adiiuiable  series  of  tracts  which  the 
society  there  issued  in  explanation  of  [heir  views,  and  which 
had  a  wide  influence  in  stimulating  the  formation  of  similar 
societies.  The  poet  Southey  described  this  Brighton  Society 
as  'aslipoTOwenism  grafted  upon  a  common-sense  stock'.' 
The  following  extracts  from  the  Brighton  C<hoperator  will 
tell  their  own  story : — 

'  Wherever  you  go,  you  hear  of  hard  work,  low  wages,  and 
panpeiism.  Tbisdistrcsi  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  work- 
iag  for  albert,  Initead  of  working  for  themselves*.' 

'  Co-operation  being  a  subjea  quite  new  to  the  working 
cbwet,  it  is  natural  they  should  be  ignorant  of  It.  If  it  has 
ever  been  heard  of  by  any  of  them,  it  has  been  in  such  a.  way 
as  to  make  it  appear  completely  visionary.  It  has  always  been 
nonecud  with  the  idea,  that  in  order  to  carry  it  into  practice, 
kige  nuns  of  money  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  smallest 
MUD  ever  mcntJMted  as  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ii  ^30,000. 
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From  this,  the  advocates  of  the  system  have  gradually  risen  to 
as  much  as  one  million '.' 

'  It  is  capital  we  want.  .  .  .  We  must  form  ourselves  into  a 
society  for  this  special  purpose  ;  we  must  form  a  fund  by  weekly 
deposits  ;  as  soon  as  it  is  large  enough,  we  must  lay  it  out  in 
various  commodities,  which  we  must  place  in  a  common  store, 
from  which  all  members  must  purchase  their  common  neces- 
saries, and  the  profit  will  form  a  common  capital  to  be  again 
laid  out  in  the  commodities  most  wanted.  Thus  we  shall  have 
two  sources  of  accumulation— the  weekly  subscription,  and  the 
profit  .  .  .  The  society  will  be  able  now  to  find  work  for  some 
of  its  owji  members,  the  whole  produce  of  whose  labours  will  be 
common  property.  ...  As  the  capital  accumulates  still  farthler, 
it  will  employ  all  the  members,  and  then  the  advantages  will  be 
considerable  indeed.  When  the  capital  has  accumulated  suffi- 
ciently, the  society  may  purchase  land,  live  upon  it,  cultivate  it 
themselves,  and  produce  any  manufactures  they  please,  and  so 
provide  for  all  their  wants  of  food,  clothing,  and  houses.  The 
society  will  then  be  called  a  community. . .  .  But  if  the  mem- 
bers choose  to  remain  in  a  town,  instead  of  going  into  a  com- 
munity, they  may  derive  all  the  advantages  from  the  society 
which  I  have  stated '.' 

In  August,  1829,  the  editor  said  '  there  are  upwards  of 
seventy  societies  now  in  existence.' 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  King,  dated  December  ai,  i8a8,  it 
was  stated  that  the  Brighton  Society  at  first  had  170  mem- 
bers. They  met  once  a  week  for  reading,  &c.  The  weekly 
subscription  was  one  penny.  When  they  had  saved  £5  they 
invested  the  money  in  groceries.  Their  first  week's  sales 
were  ts.  6rf,  They  were  then  £38  weekly.  The  profit 
was  about  10  %,  and  a  weekly  sale  of  £20  paid  all  ex- 
penses, besides  supplying  a  large  room  for  members  to 
meet  and  work  in.  Six  months  ago  the  society  took  a 
lease  of  38  acres  of  land,  nine  miles  from  Brighton, 
which  they  cultivated  as  a  garden  and  nursery  out  of 
the  surplus  capital.  They  employed  four  and  sometimes 
five  men.    They  had  now  75  members.     Others  liad  fallen 
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oK  Hie  men  on  the  ground  bad  14J.  a  week,  while'  the 
Ofdinaxy  pay  in  the  country  was  los.  The  men  were  also 
aOowed  rent  and  v^etables.  They  took  their  meals 
together'. 

The  Qnarteriy  Revuw  gave  some  details  which  explain 
why  *  others  had  fallen  off.'  '  At  first  this  Brighton  asso- 
ciation was  a  joint-jtock  company,  divided  into  shares. 
Part  wanted  to  become  communists.  The  minority  did 
not;  so  they  drew  out  their  subscriptions,  leaving  the  ac- 
cumulated property  to  the  workmen,  who  were  the  unani- 
mous advocates  for  a  community.'  The  seceders  built  a 
iisbing  boat  at  a  cost  of  £140,  and  employed  some  of  their 
own  members.  After  deducting  expenses  and  losses,  they 
made  over  £4  a  week  profit.  '  They  have  just  built 
another  boat.  .  .  .  The  association  has  a  shop  in  Brighton 
and  twenty-eight  acres  of  garden  on  the  London-road,  and 
they  employ  seven  members*.' 

In  the  memoir  of  M.  D.  Hill,  there  is  a  note  which  says 
'Th«  society  flourished  as  long  as  it  abided  by  the  ready-money 
principle  ;  but  the  extension  of  its  original  scheme  induced  a 
departure  from  this  course.  Lady  Noel  Byron,  who  at  ihat 
lime  was  aiding  co-operative  societies  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  look  a  deep  interest  in  it,  attended  its  meetings,  and 
usisted  it  in  a  season  of  difficulty  with  a  loan  which  it  never 
Kcoverad  power  to  pay  *.' 

The  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  Promoting 
Co-operative  Knowledge  said,  that  on  Feb.  i,  1830,  there 
were  171  associations  in  the  country  similar  to  the  one 
u  Brighton*;  and  in  1832,  it  was  stated  that  'there  are 
n  preieM  between  400  and  500  co^opetative  socierics 
established,  and  these  are  si^read  over  the  United  King- 
dom '.'  William  Lovett,  who  was  at  this  time  an  active 
ind  prominent  co-operator,  said  of  these  societies, 

'   Tin  Ce-eftmiar.  >o1.  iii.  p.  i  >9. 

'  Qmarlirfy  Rtvitw,  Novembef,  18J9,  p.  370. 

■  Hill,  Jr™wAp.  39f. 

'  J-MtltH  Ct^aprrtUivt  A 

'  Tht  Cru'i,  June,  liji,  p-  69- 
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'  As  thrir  funds  increased,  some  of  them  employed  their  mem- 
bers, such  as  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  other  domestic  trades, 
paying  them  journeymen's  wages,  and  adding  the  profits  to 
their  funds.  Many  of  them  were  also  enabled  by  these  means 
to  raise  sufficient  capital  to  commence  manufactures  on  a  small 
scale,  such  as  broadcloths,  silk,  linen,  and  worsted  goods,  shoes, 
hats,  cutlery,  furniture,  &c.' ' 

At  ths  London  Congress  of  1832,  a  Mr.  Hirst,  of  Hud- 
dersfield,  exhibited  specimens  of  handkerchiefs,  flannels, 
gown  prints,  BKtannia  metal  teapots,  knives,  &c,  manu- 
factured by  cooperative  societies  in  the  North  of  England ; 
and  amused  the  Congress  by  telling  them  how  he  was 
completely  dressed  in  cooperative-made  articles.  '  He  had 
on  a  co-operative  shirt,  a  co-operative  coat,  and  a  co- 
operative waistcoat'.' 

In  a  report  of  a  tour  among  the  co-operators,  made  by 
Mr.  J.  Whittaker,  in  September,  183a,  we  have  the  following 
account  of  a  dyers'  association  : 

'  The  Manchester  Co-operative  Dyeing  Manu&ctoiy  is  an  es- 
tablishment for  dyeing  and  dressing  velveteens,  &c.  There  are 
1 10  employed  in  this  factory,  consisting  principally  of  the  mem- 
bers and  their  children.  They  told  me  they  should  be  obliged 
to  take  on  twenty  more  hands  in  the  course  of  the  next  week, 
the  merchants  giving  them  the  principal  part  of  their  orders 
to  complete.  They  have  found  out  (i.  e.  the  co-operators)  the 
beneficial  effects  of  having  the  machinery  in  their  own  hands  V 

The  end  of  this  experiment  is  explained  in  a  report  of 
another  tour  made  in  1851  by  a  Christian  Socialist.  He 
said: 

*  I  am  told  that  the  dyers  are  in  many  respects  a  remarkable 
body.  Twice  already,  so  my  account  runs,  have  they  eo'- 
.  deavoured  Co  set  up  dyeing  establishments  on  their  own  account, 
and  twice  have  those  establishments  been  bought  up  by  the 
'  employers  ;  the  second  time  under  circumstances  far  firom 
creditable  to  the  latter*,' 

■  tht  Criiu,  p.  14.  »  tUd.,^  115. 

*  Ckrislian  SicialitI,  vol.  11.  p.  iia. 
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William  Howitt,  in  an  article  published  in  1846,  advo- 
ctting  ctMjpeiailvir tillages,  said  : 

'At  Faidqr  there  is  a  case  most  completely  m  point.  There 
iome~Sair-doien  workmen,  eleven  years  ago,  having  accumulated 
a  imall  lam  by  careful  saving,  commenced  the  Colinslie  Print 
Works,  and  have  succeeded  so  well  that,  I  understand,  no  works 
are  better  conducted  than  theirs,  and  that  not  only  have  the  co- 
operative proprietors  managed  to  live  comfortably,  but  are 
mnb  at  l^t  jfsoo  each '.' 

Hiis  asscxiadon  must  have  ended  in  becoinii^  a  private 
finn,  for  in  1851  the  block  printers  were  again  at  work 
forming  an  association  in  ten  shilling  shares — no  person  to 
bcdd  more  than  one  share,  unless  it  is  found  that  the  total 
capital  of  ^3,000  cannot  be  thus  raised  ;  in  that  case  a 
pet^on  may  have  four '. 

The  People's  Jbuma/suppMed  a  number  of  details  of  other 
associations : 

'  Id  London  the  Strong  Boot  and  Shoemakers'  have '  opened 
t  ibop  at  151,  Drury  Lane,  and  are  actively  at  work  for  them- 
idvcs  ;  and  it  was  stated  at  the  United  Trades  Conference,  at 
Manchester,  that,  though  only  a  few  weeks  established,  they 
bad  made  a  profit  of  340  %  on  the  capital  employed.  .  .  . 
The  hatters  of  Manchester  and  other  towns,  having  seen  the 
(bUy  of  strikes,  in  1841  established  a  hat  manufactory  at  Denton, 
»iih  shops  in  Manchester,  Hyde,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and 
Uokinfield.  In  1844  their  report  stated  the  success  of  the  asso- 
duion.  Its  profits  for  the  year  had  been  /143,  and  it  had  a 
apital  of  X700,  giving  employmcRt  to  about  sixty  [>ersons.  It 
•u  stated  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Trades  Association  the 
otber  day  that  in  Manchester  a  body  of  working  men  had  united 
their  means,  taken  a  large  timber  yard,  and  bad  thirty-tivc 
aorfanen,  to  whom  they  were  paying  the  best  of  w^es '.' 

In  the  issue  for  November  31, 1846,  there  was  an  account 
o(  the  Saxmundham  Spade  Husbandry  Association,  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Ipswich.     It  was  legally  registered 

*  7ii<  PtefU'tJmfHol,  184$,  p.  340. 

■  CkrisHim  Sccialisi,  iBfi,  *ol.  li.  p.  330. 

•  Tke  Pieple'i  Jturnal,  1846,  p.  341. 
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as  a  benefit  society,  and  had  been  established  about  two 
years.  Other  details  were  given  in  the  issue  for  February 
13,  1847,  and  some  mention  was  made  of  it  in  that  for  July 
18,  1846.  There  were  forty  members,  and  the  shares  were 
£5  each.  They  purchased  a  farm,  in  Snape,  of  28  acres. 
On  it  was  a  large  barn  and  two  cottages.  The  cost  of  the 
farm  was  £950,  '  This  amount  of  land  formerly  gave  work 
to  one  man ;  they  employ  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  upon 
it,  and  the  average  wages  is  fourteen  shillings  a  week.' 
They  employed  a  carter,  at  twenty  shillings  a  week,  to  cart 
ooze  from  the  Snape  river  for  manure.  The  first  year  they 
had  a  net  profit  of  £85,  besides  expending  £55  in  im- 
provements ;  so  that  their  total  net  profit  was  £  140.  The 
members  also  '  shared  among  themselves  the  consumption 
of  five  head  of  cattle  fed  upon  their  (arm,'  The  year  {1846) 
was  dry  and  unfavourable,  but  the  farm 

'  produced,  on  an  average,  seven-and-a-haJf  combs  per  acre, 
while  other  farms,  nearly  adjoining,  did  not  realiie  more  than 
three  combs  per  acre,  .  .  .  Without  exaggeration  the  society 
made  at  least  between  four  and  five  pounds  an  acre  more  than 
their  neighbours  who  occupied  precisely  the  same  quality  of 
soil.  .  .  .  Without  having  made  a  regular  valuation,  they  esti- 
mate Iheir  last  year's  profits,  at  least,  at  ^loo'.' 

In  May,  1846,  a  needlewomen's  association  was  started 
at  Denmark-street,  Bloomsbury.  The  shares  were  £1  each, 
payable  at  sixpence  a  week,  and  the  association  was  man- 
aged by  a  committee  of  thirteen  shareholders.  After  pay- 
ing 5  7o  interest  on  capital,  the  surplus  profits  were  to 
be  divided  among  the  work-people.  In  December,  it  was 
reported  that  the  association  was  '  obtaining  for  the  poor 
shirt-women  full  20  °/o  more  wages  than  is  given  in  ware- 
houses'.' This  was  not  the  only  female  association  that 
had  been  started,  for  at  the  Liverpool  Congress,  held  in 
1832,  it  was  reported  that '  at  Brighton,  there  was  a  female 
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co-operative  society,  consisting  of  roitliners  and  satin-stitch 
nukeis,  who  bad  clubbed  tt^ether  and  got  a  shop  of  their 
own,  at  which,  when  any  of  them  were  out  of  employ,  they 
went  and  worked  at  baby  linen  and  other  articles '.' 

The  following  account  of  the  Coventry  Labourers'  and 
Artisans'  Friend  Society  is  taken  partly  from  the  Christian 
Socialist,  ToL  ii  p.  394 ;  partly  from  the  first  report  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Working  Men's  Associations;  and 
partly  from  the  transactions  of  the  Co-operative  League, 
1853.  The  society  was  started  in  1843.  The  capital  was 
nised  by  subscriptions  of  not  less  than  one  penny  per 
week,  and  the  profits  were  '  to  be  shared  annually,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  shares  each  man  had  of  ^s,  each.' 
It  was  enrolled  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act.  In  April, 
1853,  the  society  had  753  members.  One  of  the  objects 
was  to  make  loans  of  money  to  needy  members,  of  not  less 
than  roj.  or  of  more  than  £15.  Besides  dealing  in  coals, 
they  had  a  general  store,  and  a  bakehouse  which  they 
claimed  to  be  the  finest  in  Coventry.  They  rented  a  flour 
mill  for  £140  a  year,  and  were  selling  flour  at  2d.  per 
stone  under  the  regular  retail  price.  Their  capital  was 
£875,  their  sales  for  the  half-year  £3,565,  and  their  net 
profit  £133.  They  also  had  twenty-nine  acres  of  land, 
dinded  into  385  allotments,  varying  from  five  to  twelve 
n»ds  of  eight  yards  to  the  rood,  formerly  let  at  y.  to 
V-  per  rood,  then  let  at  2s.  \d.  The  rent  of  the  land 
•as  £300  a  year.  The  society  ultimately  came  to  grief 
—through  mismanagement,  it  was  alleged ;  but  the  larger 
portion  of  the  allotments  were  continued  under  a  new 
or^ization,  which  is  Still  in  existence.  It  is  called  the 
Earlesdon  Garden  Asscx^iation.  A  Coventry  friend  has 
kindly  supplied  me  with  a  copy  of  the  balance  sheet  for  the 
yoT  ending  September  39,  1891.  The  rent  paid  is  £80 
;i.,  and  the  expenses,  including  £30  of  rates,  tithes,  and 
Uies,  were  £33  i6f.  -jd.    The  rents  received  from  tenants 

•  7%t  Crisii,  p.  135. 
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were  £ii6  ts.  %d.,  and  the  net  surplus  of  revenue  over 
the  expenditure  during  the  year  was  £3  17J.  They  have 
an  accumulated  surplus  of  £35  17J.  ^d.  My  correspon- 
dent says  that  there  are  about  twenty-four  acres  of  the 
allotments,  and  that  'a  large  amount  of  benefit  has  accrued 
to  the  tenants,  who  have  got  their  allotments  at  about 
half  the  amount  of  competitive  rent  for  such  small  plots, 
and  have  had  greater  security  of  tenure.  The  land  is  an 
old  take.' 

As  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  closed  in,  the 
enthusiasm  for  communities  was  gradually  dying  out.  But 
the  tangible  advantages  of  associated  efTort  were  proving 
very  attractive  to  many,  who,  while  willing  to  secure  a  pre- 
sent benefit,  did  not  care  to  trouble  very  much  about  the 
future.  This  became  manifest  in  the  numerous  different 
forms  of  association  that  sprang  into  existence  between 
1840  and  1850;  and  the  late  Registrar  of  Friendly  Socie- 
ties (Mr,  J.  M.  Ludlow),  when  on  tour  in  1851,  as  a 
Christian  Socialist,  seems  to  have  been  very  much  struck 
with  it.     He  said : 

'  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  idea  of  uniting  their  means 
together,  and  working  on  their  own  account,  manifests  itself  in 
Lancashire  amongst  the  working  classes,  in  fonns  not  indeed 
reducible  to  our  categories,  but  out  of  which  something  larger 
and  truer  might  easily  grow,  Thus  I  was  taken  to  see,  in 
Birtle's-yard,  Greengate,  Salford,  a  small  cotton-dyeing  estab- 
lishment, set  up  by  a  single  family  of  nine  men,  of  whom  four 
are  at  work,  on  the  footing  of  a  common  partnership,  each 
member  bringing  in  ^9.  They  are  rough  hard-working  men, 
accustomed  to  stand  by  one  another.' 

After  saying  that  '  the  term  co-operative  store  is  not  every- 
where imderstood,'  but  that  they  often  go  by  the  name  of 
'  union  shops,'  he  referred  '  to  the  very  interesting  little  com- 
munity of  Tongfold,'  which  consisted  of  eight  members  who 
began  with  £6.  Four  of  these  were  women,  and  they 
made£iz  profit  in  six  months.  They  'act  without  rules,  on 
a  kind  of  moral  understanding. ...   Of  dividing  profits  they 
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seem  to  have  no  notion,  but  only  of  going  on  from  the  co- 
opeiatiTe  oven,  which  they  have  already,  to  the  co-operative 
pig,  thence  to  the  co-operative  cow,  and  so  forth '.'  In  an 
earljo'  letter,  Mr,  Ludlow  referred  to  the  Universal  Family 
Society,  of  Garden-lane,  Salford.  This  society  numbered 
twenty-three  members,  and,  besides  keeping  a  provision 
itore,  sold  £i,ooo  worth  yearly  of  regatta  shirtings,  shirts, 
and  calicoes  manu&ctured  by  themselves '.  Of  this  society 
be  said :  '  lliey  have  ten  looms.  Beyond  wages  they 
divide  nothing,  but  lay  all  out  in  setting  men  to  work.  No 
sacriSce  seems  too  costly  for  them,  no  struggle  daunts 
tbem.'  They  '  began  with  yj,  6rf. ; '  they  '  gradually  got 
enough  to  purchase  their  first  loom;'  they  'christened  it 
"Elevator,"  and  toasted  success  to  it  in  buttennilk.  ,  .  . 
In  spite  of  their  energy  and  perseverance,  they  seem  to  be 
wanting  in  some  of  those  business  habits  which  so  remark* 
lUy  distinguish  Whit-lane.'  Whit-lane  was  another  weaving 
usociation,  and  Mr.  Ludlow  added  that  the  former  associa- 
tion '  works  in  a  far  higher  sphere  of  moral  effort '  than  the 
Uner.  A  report,  dated  May  24,  1851,  said:  'Our  ten 
koms  are  in  full  operation  ;  .  .  .  and  have  been  producing 
no  yards  per  week  each  of  domestic  calico  for  the  last  six 
months.  .  .  .  We  have  to  go  with  the  produce  into  the 
competitive  market,  which  is  vtry  keen.  We  have  lately 
purchased  five  more  looms,  but  we  are  short  of  room  to  put 
ibcroV 

The  last  notice  to  be  found  of  this  Family  Society  is  at 
the  end  of  1 853,  when  it  was  stated  that  in  the  latter  half  of 
iSja  they  had  shut  up  their  store,  but  had  taken  brger 
premises  in  Water-street,  to  hold  thirty  looms.  The  '  al- 
lowances *  paid  to  members  were  somewhat  higher  than  the 
usual  wages'. 

In  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Ludlow  noted  the  number  of  co-opera- 
tire  com  mills. 

'  CkristioH  Steialiil,  vol.  li.  pp.  iXt,  itj. 
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'  Besides  Leeds  and  Bradford,  they  are  to  be  found  also 
(frequently  by  the  name  of  "  union  mills")  at  Halifax,  at  Birstall, 
at  Thirsk,  at  Whitby,  at  York,  at  Stamford,  at  Hull,  where 
there  are  two.  There  are  others,  as  our  list  shows,  at  Lincobi, 
at  BinTiingham,  and  in  Devonshire ;  at  Devonport  and  Stone- 
house.'  He  then  referred  to  '  another  class  of  semi -co-operative 
bodies  extensively  founded  by  the  middle  classes  in  Yorkshire, 
of  which  1  regretted  not  being  able  to  inspect  a  specimen — the 
joint-stock  woollen  mills  of  the  West  Riding.  An  account  of 
them  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  Commons'  report  on 
joint-stock  companies  of  1844.  The  shareholders  are  all  small 
clothiers,  seldom  exceeding  forty,  and  they  unite  on  the  under- 
standing  that  "  whatever  work  the  partners  have  to  do,  they 
must  do  it  at  their  own  mill,"  at  one  fixed  price  for  the  same 
kind  of  goods.  The  business  is  carried  on  by  a  manager,  who 
accounts  to  the  partners  j  and  these  associations  of  small 
clothiers  are  said  to  compete  successfully  with  the  large  manu- 
facturers. I  am  credibly  informed  that  they  are  not  generally 
registered  under  the  Joint-stock  Companies  Act,  and  therefore 
remain  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  as  they  did  seven  years  ago, 
when  first  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee '.' 

'  ChrhtioH  Sotialiit,  vol.  u,  1851,  p.  340. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Labour  Exchanges. 

The  efforts  of  so  many  small  bodies  of  men  to  engage  in 
associated  industry  quickly  brought  to  light  a  great  obstacle 
to  succ^^  It  was  easy  in  theory  to  make  goods  to  supply 
each  other's  wants,  but  It  was  much  more  difficult  to  cany 
the  theory  into  practice.  Thus,  a  watchmaker  could  make 
many  more  watches  than  the  members  of  his  society  needed 
or  could  use.  It  was  the  same  with  a  chaitmaker,  a  brush- 
maker,  and  in  most  trades ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
baker  was  very  easily  kept  going  by  his  fellow-members. 
They  therefore  soon  discovered  that  a  more  extended 
market  was  required  than  could  be  supplied  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  small  association.  The  difficulty  was  no  sooner 
felt  than  an  attempt  was  made  to  meet  it.  The  British 
Association  for  Promoting  Co^operative  Knowledge  made 
it  one  of  their  objects  to  'establish  exchanges  between 
co-operative  societies,  for  the  sale  of  their  produce,  through 
bazaars  or  other  depots  for  that  purpose '.' 

William  Lovett,  who  was  for  a  while  the  hon,  secretary  of 
the  British  Co-operative  Association,  said  that  this  desire 
'induced  the  British  Association  to  take  a  large  house  in 
t9,  Grevi He-street,  Hatton  Garden,  the  first  floor  of  which 
was  fitted  up  as  a  co-operative  bazaar*.'  In  1830  brushes 
were  manufactured  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee, 
and  sent  to  this  bazaar'.     Lady  Byron  also  enabled  '  some 

'  Lamdom  Cg-tfcrtUivt  Magatiiu,  *ol.  Iv.  p,  27. 

'  Lift  i^  Lemttt,  p.  41. 

*  aiOtry  a/  Ca-^troiian,  voL  i.  p.  1 54. 
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Spitalfields  weavers,  who  were  out  of  work,  to  manufacture 
some  silk  handkerchiefs,'  by  placing  £  loo  at  the  disposal  of 
the  association'. 

Having  apparently  had  a  fair  amount  of  success,  this 
G re vi lie-street  depot  led  to  a.  proposal  being  made  in  1833 
for '  the  establishing  of  exchange  bazaars  upon  a  difTerent 
and  more  extended  plan ; '  and 

'  ultimately  one  was  established  in  Portland -road,  and  another 
at  the  Goihic  Hall,  New-road.  By  this  plan,  exchange  or  labour 
notes  were  issued  to  the  depositor  of  any  article  in  the  bazaar 
to  the  extent  of  its  value,  which  notes  were  again  taken  for  any 
article  the  depositor  wanted  out  of  it.  .  .  .  Mr.  Owen's  Aiends 
and  supporters  were  very  anxious  that  he  also  should  form  one 
of  these  exchange  baiaars  upon  a  large  scale.  To  Militate  the 
project,  the  proprietor  of  some  very  large  premises  in  Gray's 
Inn-road  offered  the  use  of  them  gratuitously  to  Mr.  Owen  for 
one  year  to  try  the  experiment,  on  condition  that  they  were  to 
be  purchased  for  a  stipulated  sum,  if  the  experiment  succeeded. 
The  proposal  being  accepted,  the  place  was  opened  as  "  The 
Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes  V ' 

In  connexion  with  the  establishment  of  this  bazaar, 
Lovett  gave  an  anecdote  of  Owen,  which  is  worth  repeat- 
ing, as  it  may  indicate  one  probable  cause  of  Owen's 
failures:  'Great  assistance  being  anticipated  from  the  various 
trading  associations  established  throughout  the  country,  the 
use  of  the  premises  was  offered  to  them  for  the  holding 
of  their  third  Congress.  .  ,  .  Among  other  invitations 
a  circular  was  issued,  inviting  the  attendance  of  members 
of  Parliament.'  Owen  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  draft 
circular,  which  was  rejected  by  the  committee.  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  caused  the  amendment  to  be  put  in  the 
circular  without  their  knowledge.  The  committee,  on  dis- 
covering this,  sent  a  deputation  to  wait  on  Owen  at  the 
bazaar,  to  'expostulate'  with  him.  They  'concluded  by 
asking  him  whether  such  conduct  was  not  highly  despotic? 
With  the  greatest  composure  he  answered  that  it  evidently 

'  Life  c/Lamtl,  p.  4a.  '  IbiJ.,  p.  47. 
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was  despotic;  but  as  we,  as  well  as  the  committee  that  sent 
OS,  vere  all  ignorant  of  his  plans,  and  of  the  objects  he  had 
in  new,  we  raust  consent  to  be  niled  by  despots  till  we  had 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  govern  ourselves'.' 

The  fint  public  meeting  held  foi  the  forming  of  the 
'Equitable  Bank  of  Exchange'  was  held  on  June  30,  1832, 
when  resolutions  were  passed  deciding  to  take  a  number  of 
'practical  measures.'  The  institution  was  to  be  '  formed  of 
the  intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  industrious  classes ; ' 
and  the  '  sixth  practical  measure '  arranged  for  the  institu- 
tion *  to  receive  provisions,  clothes,  and  other  property,  and 
services  of  every  description,  to  be  exchanged  on  the  equit- 
able principle  of  M^mr  for  e^uai  vaiue  of  labour,  through 
the  medinm  of  labour  notes.'  These  labour  notes  were  to 
be  measured  in  hours,  and  the  hour  reckoned  as  being 
worth  sixpence.    But, 

'  u  it  is  not  easy  in  practice  to  ascertain  immediately  the  cost 
price  of  raw  materials  In  hours,  or  the  time  and  labour  that  it 
hu  taken  in  passing  through  the  various  processes  of  growth 
and  maniihcture,  the  market  price  will  for  the  present  be  the 
lest  by  which  to  regulate  it*  value.  .  .  .  When  goods  are  brought 
in  for  valuation,  the  cost  price  of  the  materials,  and  the  value  of 
;be  HtHt  occupied  in  their  manufacture,  ought  to  be  delivered 
with  them.  ...  To  cover  the  current  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment a  percentage  of  one-halfpenny  in  the  shilling  shall  be 
required  on  all  goods  left  for  exchange  by  members  of  the 
society.'  Non-members  had  to  pay  one  penny.  *  When  the 
anides  aie  valued,  time  notes  to  the  amount  of  the  goods  must 
be  delivered  at  the  rate  of  one  hour  for  sixpence.' 

The  'seventh  practical  measure'  was  to  be  the  establish- 
ment of  'a  bank,  in  which  to  exchange  the  labour  notes  for 
the  currency  {rf  the  country'.'  These  labour  notes  were  to 
supersede  the  use  of  metallic  coins  and  ordinary  bank  notes, 
and  were  to  become  a  superior  kind  of  money.  It  was 
reported  that  in  the  first  week  of  the  exchange,  the  labour 
nous  could  be  exchanged  for  silver  coin  at  the  rale  of 

'  Tht  Criiii,  pp.  S9.  6a- 
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nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence  of  notes  (thirty-nine  hours) 
for  twenty  shillings  in  silver.  For  gold,  they  had  to  give 
half-an-hour  more,  or  nineteen  shillings  and  ninepence  for 
a  sovereign ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  '  Our  notes  are 
already,. and  will  become  increasingly  more  valuable  than 
gold  and  silver  coin '.' 

The  exchange  was  opened  on  September  3,  1832,  under 
the  title  of  'The  Equitable  Labour  Exchange.'  The 
capital  was  to  be  raised  by  deposits  of  twenty  pounds, 
'  which  shall  never  be  recalled  by  the  depositors ;  *  but  they 
might  be  sold  and  transferred.  Forty-hour  labour  notes 
were  to  be  given  annually  to  each  depositor  of  £zo  as 
interest,  or  equal  to  5  "/„,  All  surplus  profit  was  to  be 
'applied  to  extending  the  exchange,  by  providing  employ- 
ment for  the  industrious  classes,  and  educating  their 
children.'  There  was  a  governor,  with  five  directors,  a 
council  of  seven,  and  three  trustees.  What  was  advertised 
as  a  'splendid  ball'  was  held  on  September  17,  1832,  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  the  exchange.  The  tickets  of 
admission  were  y.  each,  and  labour  notes  were  taken  in 
payment  *. 

The  exchange  had  not  been  opened  a  fortnight  when  it 
was  reported  that  '  such  has  been  the  multiplicity  of  depo- 
sits, that  we  were  necessitated  to  close  our  doors  on 
Thursday  night  against  any  further  addition  to  our  stock 
until  Monday  morning,  when  the  deposits  will  re-commence.* 
On  October  13,  an  announcement  was  made  that  'owing  to 
so  many  small  deposits  being  a  serious  hindrance  to  busi- 
ness, we  have  decided  to  receive  no  lot  of  goods  of  less 
real  value  than  forty  hours,  or  of  the  nominal  money  value  of 
twenty  shillings '.'  The  actual  business  transactions  of  the 
exchange  can  be  measured  by  a  statement  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of '  The  Association  of  the 
Industrial  Classes,'  held  at  the  exchange,  on  December  31, 
1831.  The  chairman  then  said  'the  weekly  deposits,  which 
*  T%4  Criiii,  pp.  I 
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in  the  first  weeks  had  not  averaged  over  twenty  thousand 
hours  weekly,  were  now  from  thirty-six  to  thirty-eight 
thousand  hours.'  If  we  take  the  mean  of  these  sums,  say 
twenty-nine  thousand  hours,  and  change  it  into  sterling,  we 
get  an  average  weeUy  deposit  during  the  four  months  the 
exchange  had  been  open  of  £735.  At  this  annual  meeting 
it  was  also  reported  that  a  branch  exchange  had  been  opened 
at  the  Surrey  Institute,  Blackfriars-ioad ;  and  the  total 
anxMint  'received  in  loans,  donations,  and  subscriptions, 
&c.,  and  expended  during  the  year  1833  in  purchase  of 
fixtures  and  furniture,  in  repairs  and  general  expenses  of 
the  establishment,  was  £4,309  loj.  loji/. '.' 

An  insight  into  the  course  of  business  will  be  given  by 
the  followii^  extracts.  On  November  34,  1831,  it  was  re- 
[X>Tted  that 

'  The  business  of  the  exchange  proceeds  steadily.  The  notes 
issoed  are  daily  becoming  better  appreciated,  the  mode  of 
business  better  understood,  and  consequently  the  circulation  of 
the  notes  is  rapidly  extending.  As  a  specimen  of  the  Advantage 
of  the  exchange  system  we  may  adduce  the  following  fact 
which  occurred  last  week;  A  working  cabinet-maker,  not  having 
employment,  presented  a  tea  caddy  to  a  respectable  baker  in 
Kensington,  requesting  to  have  bread  given  him  for  the  caddy. 
Tlie  baker  not  wanting  the  article,  advised  the  man  to  take  the 
oddy  to  the  Gray's  Inn-lane  Exchange,  which  he  did,  and  there 
deposited  it  at  35^.,  which  he  said  was  the  cost  price.  Ii  was 
valued  at  ajr,,  to  which  the  depositor  at  first  objected,  but  upon 
locking  through  the  stores  he  found  some  veneers  and  other 
goods  which  he  was  in  want  of,  which  were  priced  so  low,  that 
the  advantage  with  which  he  made  his  exchange  was  equivalent 
to  the  price  at  which  he  deposited  the  tea  caddy.  The  man 
was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  expressed  his  determination  to 
coRtinue  working  for  the  exchange '.' 

A  darker  side  was  put  by  a  tailor,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times. 
He  said : 

'  Under  the  representations  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Owen's 
systcBi,  I  borrowed  £ji  from  a  friend,  purchased  the  cloth  for  a 

'  Tk*  Crisit,  p.  174.  •  Ibid.,  p.  149. 
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coat,  trimmings,  &c.,  which  cost  me,  in  cash,  3&c.  I  made  the 
coat,  and  took  it  to  the  bazaar  on  Tuesday.  I  could  not  get  an 
answer  till  Friday,  when  1  called  in,  and,  lo  and  behold  !  they 
valued  my  coat  at  yis.  in  labour  notes.' 

Mr.  Owen  sent  a  reply,  in  which  he  said ; 

'  Granting  the  truth  of  this  statement,  our  answer  is  the  follow- 
ing explanation,  which  has,  in  substance,  been  repeated  a 
thousand  limes  to  the  depositors  who  are  misled  by  the  notion  of 
fid.  an  hour  for  labour  and  the  cost  price  of  materials.  The 
f>d.  per  hour  is  merely  nominal,  and  is  put  to  assist  calculations. 
.  .  .  What  regulates  our  real  valuation  of  articles  is  the  lowest 
market  price  out  of  doors.  .  .  .  Every  person  goes  to  the 
cheapest  market.  Except  we  are  as  cheap  as  others,  nobody 
will  come  near  us  ;  and  if  nobody  come  near  us  to  take  goods 
away,  *t  will  be  to  no  purpose  for  depositors  to  bring  them.  We 
therefore  value  all  goods  on  a  scale  to  secure  exchanges ;  and 
by  putting  them  all  on  one  scale,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  to 
depositors,  because  if  they  put  in  low,  they  lake  out  low;  if 
they  were  to  put  in  high  they  would  take  out  high '.' 

'  It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Owen  prefaced  bis  explanation 
by  assuming  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by  the  tailor. 
But  another  letter-writer  asserted  that  he  was  a  journeyman 
with  the  previous  writer;  that  he  knew  the  coat  was  a  mis- 
fit, and  that  the  cloth  could  not  have  cost  so  much  as 
stated'.  A  third  tailor  wrote  giving  his  experiences  as 
follows : 

'  Yesterday  I  look  a  coat  and  trousers  (both  misfits) ;  the  great- 
coat contained  three  yards  of  doth  at  izj'.,  the  making  and 
trimmings,  a<M.,  together  s&r.,  for  which  I  received  £,2  14*., 
2J.  being  deducted  on  account  of  its  being  out  of  site.  The 
kerseymere  and  trimmings  for  the  trousers  cost  15*,,  making, 
^s.,  for  which  I  received  the  full  price,  aw.  I  was  paid  in 
labour  notes  within  a  half-hour  from  my  entering  the  exchange, 
which  1  laid  out  to  my  entire  satisfaction  ^.' 

The  labour  notes  could  not  long  have  remained  at  a  pre- 
mium, for  it  was  soon  found  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
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obaioing  food  in  exchange  for  them.  On  November  17, 
1833,  the  following  announcement  appeared: — 'We  have 
made  a  contract  with  an  experienced  baker,  who  will  hence- 
forth famish  to  our  exchange  a  full  and  regular  supply  of 
bread  (banning  next  Monday)  on  the  terms  of  half  cash, 
half  exchange  notes,  whUk  will  be  exchanged  on  the  same 
terms'  It  was  further  sUted  that  they  were  going  to  make 
amilar  anangements  with  other  provision  dealers ;  and  that 
in  future,  while  they  were  going  to  remove  the  restriction  on 
the  value  of  the  deposits,  the  commission  payable  on  depo- 
■its  must  be  paid  in  cash'. 

The  above-named  contract  must  have  fallen  through,  for 
on  December  i,  1832,  there  was  another  announcement  of 
1  like  character ;  '  After  some  delay,  incidental  to  new 
arrangements,  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  the  friends 
of  our  exchange  that  we  have  obtained,  and  shall  keep  up, 
a  full  supply  of  staple  provisions,  at  half  cash,  half  notes  *.' 
Coals  also  were  announced  as  being  obtainable  on  the  same 
terms'. 

Statements  made  by  speakers  at  different  meetings  show 
thai  the  exchange  was  not  giving  unqualified  satisfaction, 
even  to  some  of  the  promoters.  At  a  meeting  on  December 
30,  183a,  Robert  Owen  said,  'The  labour  exchange  had 
been  commenced  and  carried  on  through  its  first  stage  ;  yet 
he  must  say  that,  in  iu  present  infant  and  imperfect  state, 
he  looked  upon  it  as  little  better  than  a  superior  pawn- 
broking  establishment.'  And,  at  the  adjourned  annual 
meeting  of  the  members  of '  The  Association  of  the  Indus- 
trial Classes,'  held  on  January  7,  1833,  a  Mr.  Waddington 
said  that  '  he  considered  the  money  expended  had  been 
thrown  away ;  that  the  exchange  system  was  useless,  and 
would  lead  to  no  practical  benefit ;  and  that  it  was  just 
expiring  *.' 

An  authentic  account  of  the  failure  is  found  in  the 
'Transactions  of  the  Co-operative  League.'    On  May  35, 
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1852,  Mr.  Nash,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  exchange, 
submitted  to  the  members  of  the  League  a  brief  history 
of  the  attempt.  The  following  is  a  summary,  containing 
information  not  already  supplied  by  the  extracts  from  Lovett 
and  The  Crisis  i — 

The  proprietor  of  the  Gra3r's  Inn  premises  stipulated  for 
a  rent  of  £1,400  a  year  after  January  i,  1833.  He  did 
*  not  inform  the  association  of  the  tenure  on  which  he  held 

« 

the  premises,  or  of  his  liabilities,  and  within  two  hours  of  the 
first  opening  of  the  exchange  a  distress  was  put  into  them  for 
£150,  being  an  arrear  of  ground-rent  due  from  Bromley,' 
Up  to  this  time  they  had  only  obtained  a  capital  of  £600, 
and  not  only  had  they  to  pay  out  this  distress,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter  they  had  a  second  £  1 50  of  ground-rent 
to  pay,  notwithstanding  that  Bromley  had  offered  them  the 
gratuitous  use  of  the  premises. 

*  The  amount  of  wealth  which  passed  through  the  stores 
from  the  1 7  of  September  to  the  «nd  of  the  year  was  £  1 1 ,  i  40. 
.  .  .  The  notes  which  commenced  at  a  premium  fell  in 
money  or  saleable  value  to  a  large  discount,  because  persons 
holding  them  could  not  find  the  goods  they  required  in  the 
stores  of  the  exchange,  and  therefore  they  were  obliged  to 
sell  them  to  others  who  could  make  use  of  such  goods  as 
were  to  be  found  at  the  stores.' 

At  the  beginning  of  1833,  the  landlord,  who  had  been 
closely  watching  the  working  of  the  institution,  *  thought  that 
he  could  apply  the  system  to  his  own  personal  profit.'  He 
therefore  took  advantage  of  the  association  not  having  any 
legal  agreement,  and  repossessed  himself,  by  force,  of  the 
premises. 

*  Thus  ended  the  attempt  which  was  made  to  establish 
the  Equitable  Labour  Exchange  in  Gray's  Inn-road.  After 
a  long  interval,  other  premises  were  obtained  in  Charlotte- 
street,  where  it  may  be  more  truly  said  that  the  exchange 
lingered,  than  was  carried  on,  for  a  short  time  ^.' 

^  Transactions  of  the  Co-opezative  League,  pp.  32-6. 
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During  the  inception  and  working  of  the  Graj^s  Inn 
^%:bange,  efforts  were  made  to  establish  exchanges  in  other 
t^rti  of  the  country.  A  Mr.  Whittaker  went  on  a  tour,  and 
^Q  his  return  reported  that  at  Manchester  the  leaders  of  the 
^^oopeiators  were  pleased  with  the  idea,  'but  did  not  think 
that  they  could  start  one  at  Manchester,  on  account  of  the 
'  similarity  of  their  trades.'  The  Halifax  men  entertained 
a  sunilar  opinion ' ;  but  at  Biimingham,  we  have  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Holyoake  that  they  started  an  exchange,  which 
'produced  £350  a  quarter  profit*.'  It  was  also  reported  at 
the  Liverpool  (1833)  Congress  that  the  Sheffield  cooperators 
had  opened  a  bazaar,  labour  exchange,  and  workman's 
mart  I  and  at  the  same  Congress,  Mr.  Pare  stated  that 
'three  or  four  labour  exchange  banks  had  been  established 
within  the  last  few  months  in  London '.'  The  last  notice 
Telating  to  a  labour  exchange  is  found  in  The  Peoples  Jour- 
nal, 1846,  where  it  was  stated  that '  a  number  of  tailors  and 
ihoemakers  are  desirous  of  exchanging  their  goods  with 
(hose  of  other  trades,  more  especially  with  cabinet-makers, 
[HCture-frame  makers,  and  carpenters;'  and  that  'a  place  is 
DOW  open  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  exchange  at  the  Bank 
of  Industry,  Margaret-street,  Oxford-street,  London  *.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Redemption  Societies. 

Redemption  societies  constitute  another  phase  of  co- 
operative effort.  They  existed  at  Bury,  Norwich,  Pudsey, 
Stockport,  and  Leeds ;  and  probably  at  other  places  also. 
The  objects  of  these  societies  were  alike  in  aiming  at  the 
amelioration  of  Che  condition  of  working;  people ;  but  there 
were  dissimilarities  in  the  methods  they  proposed  to  adopt. 
In  one  item  they  all  seem  to  have  been  agreed,  and  that 
was  a  penny  a  week  subscription  from  the  members.  Tlie 
importance  of  this  appears  to  have  been  generally  accepted, 
for  a  conference  of  co-operators  held  on  April  18,  r85i,  at 
Bury,  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  is  desirable 
that  every  member  of  every  store  should  pay  one  penny  per 
week  as  a  gift  for  the  redemption  of  labour,  to  accumulate 
until  a  sufficient  sum  should  be  collected  to  commence 
practical  operations.  The  London  Central  Board  of  Work- 
ing Men's  Associations  also  had  a  similar  plan  of  collecting 
pennies  for  the  redemption  of  labour'. 

Of  the  Norwich  Society  there  is  only  a  slight  record.  In 
October,  1850,  it  was  reported  that  'A  few  working  men  of 
this  city  have  formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  its  members  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  cotton, 
and  worsted  goods  upon  the  principle  of  associated  labour ; ' 
and,  a  month  later,  it  was  said  that  by  penny  subscriptions 
they  had  collected  a  small  sum,  and  '  commenced  making 
a  few  small  shawls  for  winter  wear,  these  being  the  easiest 
articles  to  dispose  of.    They  complain,  however,  that  after 

'  ChrutioH  Sociaiitt,  toI.  i.  p.  116. 
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hariiig  been  cordially  received  by  the  merchants  in  the  first 
instance  on  going  to  purchase  materials  for  cash,  they  were 
received  with  coolness  on  returning,  and  express  their  fears 
lest  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  should  be  leagued 
together  to  cripple  their  society '.' 

The  Pudsey  Redemption  Society  was  apparently  an  off- 
shoot from  the  larger  one  at  Leeds.  It  preferred  an  inde- 
pendent existence  to  the  status  of  a  branch.  In  September, 
1851,  tbe  inembCTs  numbered  seventy,  and  they  were  '  col- 
lecting (iinds  to  found  a  community  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  village.  There  is  not  a  room  in  the  village  which 
can  be  had  on  any  terms  for  really  Liberal  meetings.  This 
evfl  the  friends  have  determined  to  remedy,  and  they  have 
already  collected  nearly  one  hundred  pounds  towards  build- 
ii^  a  lecture  room,  &c.,  to  be  called  the  "  Hall  of  Freedom," 
and  to  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  all  subjects.'  In 
November  a  Christian  Socialist  paid  them  a  visit.  They 
were  then  'manufacturing  different  kinds  of  cloth';  and 
tbcy  had  succeeded  in  stirring  up  the  'trades,  as  bodies,'  to 
discuss  the  '  co-operative  principle  in  their  meetings '.' 

The  Stockport  Worldng  Men's  Redemption  Society  was 
risited  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow  in  1851  \  and  he  described 
it  as 

'dm  a  woikiiig  association  properly  so  called,  but  a  "working 
aen'i  redemption  society,''  formed  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
together  a  number  of  men  of  different  trades,  and  setting  them 
lo  work  as  loon  ai  possible,  beginning  with  the  cheapest  trade 
~an  aim,  you  see,  not  nnlike  that  of  the  General  Labour  Re- 
dempcioa  Society  of  Bury.'  ...  'At  present  the  society  has 
bllcn  to  fourteen  members,  from  forty  that  they  once  were. 
Two  of  its  members  are  employed  in  ahoemaking,  besides  one 
binder,  and  one  in  making  hats.  Their  premises  were  opened 
00  tbe  30th  of  January  last,  and  at  their  last  stock-taking  the 
Bock  was  found  to  be  worth  £ip,  the  capital  subscribed  having 
been  ^£33 — whkh  would  show  a  profit  of  100  %.  But  I  was 
ntry  to  hear  that  they  deemed  themselves  obliged  to  give 
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credit  All  profits  are  to  be  left  in  the  bosiaessi  unless  mem- 
bers choose  to  leave,  when  they  can  take  out  50  %  of  the  profits 
made  on  their  contributions.  Their  business  is  worth  ^2  to  ^3 
a  week '.' 

The  Bury  General  Labour  Redemption  Society  was 
established  on  Saturday,  September  16,  1850,  by  the  'Cen- 
tral committee  of  the  iron  trades  of  Bury,'  '  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  working  classes  to  work  out  their  redemption 
by  union  amongst  themselves.'  Mr.  Thomas  Rigby  has 
sent  me,  among  other  papers,  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  this 
society.  They  are  prefaced  by  an  '  Address  to  the  working 
classes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  and  in  this  address, 
they  said 

'  The  following  calculation  will  show  the  power  which  we  have 
by  a  weekly  subscription  of  one  penny  per  week,  in  Great 
Britain  there  are  6,000,000  adult  males ;  take  of  these,  and  of 
such  females  as  choose  to  subscribe,  4,000,000,  these  will  yield, 
at  one  penny  per  week,  ^30,000  weekly,  or  ^1,040,000  a  year ; 
this,  with  compound  interest,  would  amount,  in  sixty  years,  to 
^3,4?i, 139,995  i^j,  4rf.  Now  this  sum  would  buy  up  all  the 
property  in  the  kingdom.  Fellow -workers,  here  lies  our  power ; 
let  us  begin  at  once  to  use  it,  and  millions  yet  unborn  will  bless 
us  for  our  exertions.' 

This  very  argumentative  and  eloquent  address  con- 
cluded with  a  poetical  quotation,  the  last  two  lines  of  which 
are: — 


In  the  constitution,  the  objects  were  stated  to  be 

'  To  unite  labourers  of  every  grade  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ■"- 
out  and  extending  the  practice  of  associative  labour— (i)  By 
forming  working  associations  of  men  and  women,  who  shall 
enjoy  among  themselves  the  whole  produce  of  their  labour,  after 
the  repayment  of  borrowed  capital  (if  any),  with  a  fair  rate  of 
interest  thereon.  (3)  By  organizing,  both  among  such  associa- 
tions and  any  others  of  combined  workmen  and  capitalists  who 

'  Ckrislian  Sttialiil,  vol.  ii,  p.  jgi. 
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may  be  admitted  into  the  union,  the  interchange  and  distribution 
of  cwnmodities.  (3)  By  reducing  the  hours  of  labour  in  all 
ndes,  or  amongst  the  woricers  of  any  branch  of  industry,  being 
members  of  the  society.  (4)  To  purchase  and  cultivate  land 
upon  the  co-operative  princifde,  and  to  provide  for  education  of 
children,  maintenance  of  widows  and  orphans,  &c.' 

At  the  end  of  November,  1850,  the  Redemptionists  had 
ofganized  a  small  store,  with  a  capital  of  £30  in  five  shilling 
shares,  and  with  a  weekly  sale  of  £13 ',  Mr.  Rigby  has 
ibe  treasurer's  book  of  this  little  store.  Its  sales  were  as 
high  as  £30  in  some  weeks ;  and  [hey  were  on  a  rental  of 
£3  a  quarter.  It  ceased  business  in  April,  1854,  but  was 
qaickly  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  present  Bury 
SodeQ^,  which  was  largely  promoted  by  Redemptionists, 
and  started  business  in  January,  1856,  In  the  first  year 
tbey  did  a  business  of  £3,563;  while  in  1891  thetr  sales 
•ere  £a88,8ai,  with  a  profit  of  £47,730.  They  b^an 
with  one  employ^ ;  in  1891,  they  had  over  200,  and  have  fol- 
lowed out  the  ideal  of  the  originators,  by  entering  into  the 
several  descriptions  of  what  now  usually  goes  by  the  name 
of  domestic  production.  In  January,  1859,  they  became 
butchers ;  in  February,  shoemakers  and  doggers ;  and  in 
Ncn'cmber,  tailors.  In  November,  1889,  they  for  the  first 
time  commenced  baking.  They  also  have  investments  in 
productive  societies  and  companies  to  the  amount  of 
£43,000,  and  they  spend  £1,000  of  profits  yearly  on  their 
educational  department. 

Going  back  to  the  Redemption  Society,  by  January  i, 
1851,  they  had  grown  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  a  festival, 
■hich  was  attended  by  700  persons ' ;  and  in  February, 
1851,  they  exercised  an  important  influence  in  successfully 
determining  a  labour  dispute  in  favour  of  the  working  shoe- 
nuken.  The  masters  tried  to  reduce  the  price  of  making 
a  pair  of  shoes  by  a  shilling  per  pair.     The  men  refused  to 

'  Ckristian  SaHaliil,  toI.  i.  p.  Ji. 

'  Few  Kepoit  ol  ibe  Society  for  Promoting  Wotking  Meo'i  AuocU- 
tMBtip.  9. 
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work  at  the  reduction,  'agreeing  amongst  themselves  to 
work  for  the  members  of  the  Redemption  Society  on  the 
co-operative  principle.  This  settled  the  matter.  The 
masters  gave  way,  and  the  men  got  the  old  prices  for  their 
work '.' 

In  consequence  of  the  masters'  surrender,  the  men  did 
not  go  on  with  their  Cooperative  Association;  but  in 
September  of  the  same  year  the  masters  again  gave  notice 
of  a  reduction.  '  The  men  were  willing  to  submit  to  a  par- 
tial reduction,  but  they  were  told  they  must  submit  to  all 
or  else  pack  up  their  tools  and  be  gone.  They  have  done 
so,  and  after  three  weeks'  strike,  have  come  to  the  deter- 
mination of  working  on  their  own  account.  They  have 
taken  a  large  shop  in  the  principal  street,  and  on  Thursday, 
October  23,  commenced  working,  and  they  have  plenty  of 
work.  The  foreman  of  one  of  the  shops  on  strike  has  con- 
sented to  be  their  manager.'  A  later  communication  stated 
that  they  had  '  sixteen  men  at  work,  and  had  as  many  orders 
as  they  could  attend  to '.' 

The  Bury  Redemption  Society  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  energetic ;  for  about  this  time  it  was  reported  that 
a  very  interesting  conference  was  held  to  discuss  the  means 
of  restoring  the  labour  Redemption  Society  to  its  pristine 
vigour.  Their  numbers  in  July  had  been  said  to  be  about 
aoo;  now  they  were  only  about  125.  The  members 
appear  to  have  had  conflicting  views  on  the  question  of 
dividing  profits.  Mr.  Ludlow  said  of  them  : — '  They  seem 
to  be  the  only  working  men  in  the  provinces  impressed  as 
a  body  with  the  importance  of  productive  labour,  and  of 
attributit^  profits  to  labour,  and  not  to  capital.'  But  at 
a  meeting  held  by  the  amalgamated  iron  trades  of  Bury,  in 
July  1851,  called  to  support  the  new  venture  that  had  been 
made  by  the  Central  Executive  of  the  Amalgamated  Iron 
Trades  in  purchasing  the  Windsor  Foundry,  Liverpool, 
strong  objections  were  ui^ed  against  the  workmen  in  the 
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sstablishment  receiving  the  profits.     It  was  contended  that 
*  aU  profits  should  go  towards  Tedeeming  the  iron  trades  in 
other  localities,    in  favour  of  building  shops  in  London, 
Manchester,  Gla^ow,  Leeds,  and  every  large  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  when  that  is  accomplished,  let  us 
associate  for  homes  for  out  aged  and  infinn  members,  and 
for  the  orphans  of  those  who  have  been  members,  to  edu- 
cate them  and  fit  them  for  the  citizenships  of  the  world'.' 
The  E[Hiit  of  this  meeting  was  apparentljr  very  good,  as 
(oRy-one  members  took  up  five  shares  each  in  the  new 
.\nociation  Foundry ;  and  one  member  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  go  and  work  for  it  for  15^.  a  week  for  six  months, 
DO  condition  that  if  it  succeeded,  he  should  be  then  paid 
ihe  diflerence  between  this  sum  and  the  usual  wages. 

The  present  Bury  Co-operative  Society  do  not  pwy  bonus 
to  employ^ ;  but,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  made  by  the 
Central  Board,  in  1889,  they  stated  that  they  would  be 
willing  '  to  enter  into  any  general  plan '  for  sharing  the 
Wht^esale  profits  in  some  manner  with  the  workers'. 

The  Leeds  Redemption  Society  was  the  largest  and  the 
moat  active  of  the  redemption  societies.  It  was  started  at 
tbe  beginning  of  1846;  and  twelve  months  after  its  form- 
UioD  it  commenced  a  monthly  penny  journal  called  The 
titrald  ef  Redemption.  The  name  was  afterwards  changed 
to  Tfc  Herald  of  Co-operation.  This  journal  lasted  eighteen 
months,  and  was  edited  gratuitously  by  Mr.  James  Hole, 
■ho  has  allowed  me  to  use  his  copies  of  the  paper.  In 
July,  1848,  the  publication  of  the  Herald  was  discontinued 
«  the  request  of  some  London  friends,  who  proposed  to 
dtablisb  'a  new  organ  foi  the  dissemination  of  the  great 
piinciples  of  social  organization '.'  The  conduct  of  the 
Herald  was  characterized  by  a  clear-sighted  business  capa- 
city superior  to  anything  previously  existing  in  connexion 
<rith  co-operative  publications.     Not  only  were  the  editorial 

'  Cin'jlioM  SociaJiit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  SB,  lof,  360. 

*  Coopcw  Report,  1889,  p.  41. 

*  Hermld  af  Ct-efiratieH,  p.  154. 
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duties  perfonned  gratuitously,  but  'a  guarantee  has  been 
signed  that  the  society  shall  not  lose  by  this  publication, 
but  if  the  Herald  should  be  a  profitable  undertaking,  the 
whole  of  such  surplus  fund  is  to  be  paid  into  the  society.' 
Further,  the  state  of  the  law  at  that  date  gave  a  peculiar 
privilege  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  inasmuch  as  all  papers  pub- 
lished there  had  free  postal  circulation  within  the  British 
dominions  and  elsewhere.  The  Leeds  Redemptionists  took 
advantage  of  this,  and  caused  their  journal  to  be  printed  and 
published  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  copies  were  posted 
thence,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  to  the  members,  who 
were  notified  by  advertisement  in  the  journal  that  by  using 
the  privilege  of  gratuitous  re-posting  Uiey  could  push  their 
propaganda  ver>'  easily '. 

The  first  number  of  the  paper  gave  an  account  of  the 
society,  and  of  its  objects.     Of  the  latter  it  said  : 

'  A  fourth  plan  to  rescue  society  from  its  evils,  and  which  de- 
mands notice  both  from  the  notoriety  it  attained,  and  its  resem- 
blance in  some  things  to  the  plans  which  this  journal  intends  to 
advocate,  was  the  community  system  of  Mr.  Robert  Owen.  The 
failure,  but  well-merited  failure  of  this  design,  was  owing  to  the 
heterogeneous  elements  composing  it.  .  .  . 

'This  brings  us  to  the  statement  of  the  remedy  which  the 
Redemption  Society  proposes  for  the  great  and  acknowledged 
evils  affecting  society.  .  .  .  We  intend  to  unite  the  labour  of 
all  for  the  benefit  of  all.  .  .  .  To  this  end  we  have  determined 
to  make  an  experiment,  and  give  the  principle  of  co-operation  a 
fair  trial.  .  .  .  Men  of  all  religious  denominations  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  society.  It  embodies  also,  amongst  its  most 
active  workers,  men  professing  all  shades  of  political  opinions; ' 
and  it  'has  now  upwards  of  600  members.' 

The  'officers  at  present  consist  of  a  president,  a  vice- 
president,  three  trustees,  a  treasurer,  five  directors,  two 
auditors,  and  a  secretary.  ...  No  officer  can  receive 
remuneration.'  The  meetings  of  the  officers  were  held 
every  Monday,  at  Austin's  Temperance  Hotel,  Briggate, 
Leeds ;  and  a  fine  of  twopence  was  levied  on  those  who 
missed  attending. 

'  Htrald  rfRtdtrnfUoH,  pp.  4,  16. 
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Leeds  was  divided  into  fifteen  districts ;  and  members 
^vere  waited  upon  weekly  for  their  contributions.  The  col- 
lectors also  left  tracts  at  all  the  houses  in  the  district,  and 
this  was  found  to  be  a  powerful  means  of  obtaining  new 
membeis.  The  contributions  were  sixpence  for  a  copy  of 
rules,  and  a  weekly  payment  of  one  penny  and  upwards. 
Members  were  at  first  admitted  for  six  months  only  on  pro- 
bation. No  moneys  were  returnable  to  members.  '  The 
contributions  are  a  dear  and  inalienable  gift  for  ever  to  the 
lodety.'  There  was,  however,  another  fund,  called  the 
'Allotment  Fund,'  which  had  been  staned  to  create  habits 
of  savii^  and  this  was  the  private  property  of  the  mem- 
bets '. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Redemption  Society  was 
beM  on  January  6,  1S47,  in  the  Music  Hall,  Albion-street. 
WiUiam  Howitt  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Larkin, 
lector  of  Burton,  Lincolnshire,  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
During  the  first  year  £150  had  been  collected  in  penny 
inbscriptions.  Joseph  Mazzini  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
ibow  his  sympathy  by  being  enrolled  as  a  member,  sub- 
scribing threepence  a  week. 

Shortly  after  this  it  was  notified  that  a  branch  of  the 
society  had  been  started  in  London ;  and  at  home  many 
of  the  members  were  taking  an  active  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  Leeds  District  Com  Mill ;  Mr.  E^leston,  one  of  the 
members,  taking  the  chair  at  the  first  meeting  called  to 
consider  the  project.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  over 
800  persons.  Referring  to  the  mil]  project,  the  Herald 
said:  'The  Redemption  Society  is  organized  for  the  pro- 
secution of  a  communal  scheme ; '  but  '  those  who  prefer 
the  share  system  should  labour  in  it,  and  the  Redemption 
Society  will  render  them  all  the  assistance  that  lies  in  its 
power*.' 
On  August  II,  1847,  a  special  general  meeting  was  held 
r  the  most  important  matter  that  the  Redemp- 
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tion  Society  had  yet  had  before  it.  A  Mr.  Williams,  who 
had  been  in  America,  and  had  returned  imbued  with  a  com- 
munistic spirit,  offered  to  present  to  the  society  an  estate  at 
Gamlwyd,  in  Carmarthenshire,  South  Wales,  worth  £5,000, 
but  subject  to  a  small  mortgage.  A  plan  of  the  estate  was 
submitted  to  the  meeting,  and  the  chairman  reported  the 
results  of  a  visit  paid  by  him.  The  estate  consisted  of  aao 
acres.  Ninety  acres  could  be  entered  upon  at  once.  The 
soil  was  a  rich  loam,  but  not  deep.  It  was,  however, 
capable  of  giving  good  crops.  There  was  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water  of  good  quality ;  and  there  was  a  waterfall  of  over 
six  feet  The  country  was  billy,  with  very  little  timber; 
but  there  was  lime,  coal,  stone,  and  clay  on  the  estate. 
There  was  '  a  canal  three  miles  off,  and  a  railway  ulked  of.' 
It  was  estimated  that  at  least  £3,000  would  be  required  to 
equip  and  work  the  estate;  £150  was  promised  in  the 
meeting. 

A  further  meeting  was  held  on  September  8,  1847,  in  the 
Court  House,  Leeds.  There  was  again  a  large  attendance, 
and  the  total  amount  of  subscriptions  paid  or  promised  was 
announced  to  be  £344.  Subscriptions  after  this  seem  to 
have  come  in  very  slowly,  for  in  February,  1848,  tiieHerald 
made  an  appeal,  saying,  'One  million  of  farthings  would 
enable  the  Redemption  Society  to  commence  at  once;* 
and  on  May  31,  1848,  the  president  stated  to  the  members;* 
meeting  that  they  had  only  £300  in  the  bank  towards  the 
£3,000  required.  At  this  meeting,  also,  additional  details 
of  the  estate  were  given.  It  was  worth  at  least  £40  an 
acre.  There  was  a  mortgage  on  it  of  £1,100,  and  they  had 
promised  to  re^onvey  the  estate  to  Mr.  Williams  if  they  did 
not  use  it '. 

The  following  outline  of  the  proposed  method  of  using 
the  estate  is  extracted  from  an  address  published  by  the 
Redemption  Society : — 

'It  i>  the  society's  intention,  first  of  all,  to  put  the  land  in  the 

'  Herald  »f  Ca-eptraiiat,  pp.  65,  66,  lOj,  154. 
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liest  possible  agricultural  condition.  Simultaneously  with  (his, 
building  on  a  limited  scale,  proportionate  to  the  wants  of  the 
persons  settled  on  the  estate,  and  to  the  means  of  the  society) 
'will  be  proceeded  with ;  but  nothing  will  be  attempted  which  the 
ainoant  of  its  fundi  will  not  warrant.  The  smaller  handicraft 
trades  will  be  set  on  foot  in  the  first  instance;  and,  as  the 
society's  leaources  increase,  factories  will  be  built,  and  the  more 
impoftant  bnmcbes  of  manufactures  cairied  on  from  the  com- 
mon Amd.  .  .  .  The  associates  or  labourers  on  (he  estate  will 
be  elected  from  among  the  members,  ...  in  proportion  to  the 
requirements  of  the  undertaking,  ...  by  the  directors :  who 
win  try  to  choose  those  best  adapted.  .  .  .  Each  associate  will 
be  provided  with  a  separate  house,  or  set  of  apartments,  fitted 
np  and  fiiinlihed  with  becoming  neatness  and  comfort.  .  .  . 
The  indastrial  operations  and  the  general  af^rs  of  the  society's 
enterprise  will  be  superintended  by  a  governor  or  manager, 
assisted  by  a  committee  of  the  associated  workmen.  .  .  .  The 
rule  will  be  for  all  work  to  be  done  by  the  members  themselves, 
with  the  fewest  possible  exceptions,  from  the  laying  of  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  the  first  cottage  to  the  finishing  of  the  most 
higtUy-wroughl  machine  in  the  factory.  The  articles  of  daily 
coDsuniption  will  be  drawn  as  far  as  may  be  from  the  produce 
of  the  estate  itself ;  and  the  cooking  operations  conducted  upon 
the  most  scientific  and  economical  principles.  A  table  d'h6ie, 
or  common  table,  will  be  provided  ;  but  the  associates  will  be 
at  liberty  to  take  their  meals  in  their  own  houses  or  apartments. 
...  In  this  matter,  and  in  those  of  ordinary  and  trivial  domes- 
tic detail,  the  society  will  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
UTangements  made  by  each  associate  for  the  comfort  of  himself 
and  femily ;  but  it  will  take  care  to  render  the  position  of  each, 
■ith  respect  to  dwellings,  food,  clothing,  and  education,  su- 
perior to  that  enjoyed  by  working  men  under  the  present  com- 
petitive system,  and  wiU  expect  that  each  will  do  his  duty  to  it 


The  suspension  of  the  publication  of  the  Herald  raiised 
a  bresik  in  the  records  of  the  Redemption  Society,  and  the 
pp  continued  until  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
Socialist,  in  1851.  One  notice  in  the  Sodaitst  is  by  Mr. 
Lndiow,  who,  writing  from  Leeds,  said  :  '  The  Redemption 
Society  in  1850  supplied  its  unlocated  members  with  farm 

'  titraid  af  Ca-tftn^ifK,  pp.  131-J. 
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produce  to  the  amount  of  £38  15^.,  and  spent  in  draining 
its  farm  £139  i+r.  a4-  i  besides  which  it  entirely  supported 
twelve  of  its  members  located  on  the  estate.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  members  is,  435  full  members  and  339  candi- 
dates, and  they  are  enrolled '.' 

In  February,  1851,  the  following  summary  of  the  fifth 
annual  report  of  the  society  was  given  : 

'  In  the  manajjemeot  of  their  farm  in  Wales  they  are  getting 
over  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  recourse  (at  first  indispen- 
sable) to  hired  labour.  The  persons  so  employed  having  been 
found  neither  to  be  so  economical  nor  to  show  the  same  fore- 
thought and  watchfulness  for  the  society's  interest  as  their  own 
members,  they  have  come  to  the  determination  that  they  will, 
when  piacticable,  elect  more  members  whenever  more  strength 
is  wanted.  It  is  mainly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  members 
already  employed  on  the  farm  that  the  society  is  enabled  to 
show,  in  the  second  year  of  practical  operations,  tha.t  the  com- 
munity is  self-supporting.  They  have  tiegun  to  join  handicrafts 
to  agriculture,  in  the  very  successful  employment  of  a  shoemaker 
on  the  farm.  This  trade  once  established  they  wiU  proceed  to 
organize  others,  such  as  tailoring,  hatmaking,  &c.  But  much 
larger  building  accommodation  is  required  on  the  farm.  The 
financial  position  of  the  society  is  satisfactory;  tbey  have  opened 
four  new  branches,  and  have  added  nearly  five  hundred  mem- 
bers and  candidates  to  the  society  during  the  year.  Their  bank 
balance  is^ioi,  besides  petty  cash*.' 

On  Whit-Monday,  June  8,  1851,  a  Congress  of  the  Re- 
demptionists  was  held  in  Leeds,  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  speedily  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  the  erection  of  the 
communal  buildings  on  the  society's  estate,  and  also  a  pro- 
posal for  starting  in  the  shoe,  hat,  and  other  trades'.  At 
this  Congress,  plans  of  the  proposed  buildings  were  sub- 
mitted, and  gave  great  satisfaction.  Dr.  Lees  also  gave  an 
interesting  and  cheerful  statement  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  estate  and  of  the  members  located  thereon.  It  was 
ultimately  agreed  to  raise  a  capital  of  £1,000  in  £1  shares 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  117, 
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to  [»t>secute  tbe  manufacture  of  shoes  and  clothing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members '. 

At  the  end  of  July,  1851,1!  was  said  that  'the  latest  news 
from  the  Welsh  community  is  of  the  most  cheering  descrip- 
tion. The  hay  has  been  nearly  all  got  in,  and  the  other 
crops  look  well.  The  residents  enjoy  excellent  health,  and 
live  together  in  peace  and  harmony.'  Later  on  it  was  re- 
pented, *Our  friends  at  the  community  commenced  their 
com  harvest  on  Saturday,  August  16,  and  are  in  high  spirits 
respecting  the  grain  crops  *.' 

On  November  17,  1851,  the  directors  elected  'two  more 
dHtemakers  for  location  in  the  community;'  and  these  men 
went  to  the  estate  on  December  13  '  in  order  to  make  shoes, 
!fc,  for  the  store  in  Leeds '.' 

In  May,  t853,a  cloud  was  rising.  It  was  stated  that  'the 
heavy  payments  chained  upon  its  larm  in  Wales  appear 
|reatly  to  hinder  the  prosperity  of  this,  the  only  existing 
ittempt  at  an  English  home  colony*.'  In  1853  or 
1854,  the  experiment  was  given  up,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  glf^  the  estate  was  returned  to  the 

The  members  of  the  Redemption  Society  were  very  active 
in  their  propagandist  efforts.  Public  meetings,  and  what 
were  called  camp  meetings,  were  frequently  held.  Branches 
vere  established  not  only  in  London,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, but  at  Bradford,  Brighton,  Coventry,  Hudderslield, 
Longtort,  and  other  places.  Subscriptions  were  collected 
»eekly,  and  for  a  long  period  were  acknowledged  in  co- 
c^erattve  publications.  The  following,  taken  from  the 
Ckriitian  Soeialist,  is  a  fair  sample :  Moneys  received  in 
the  week  ending  August  33,  1851 :  '  l.,eeds,  £1  19^.  iod. ; 
London,  per  Mr.  Kir^sbury,  2s.  sd. ;  Brighton,  per  Mr. 
Kilminster,  £1  14/.  6d.  Building  fund:  Leeds,  91.  6if. 
Propagandist  fund,  is.  ii|y.  (communicated  by  J.  Hender- 
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son,  secretary,  163,  Briggate).'  About  this  time  the  number 
of  members  was  reported  to  be  1,488  '. 

At  a  campmeeting,  held  on  Sunday,  July  37, 1851,  a  Wes- 
leyan  minister  '  obtained  pennission  to  address  the  meeting, 
and  be  repeatedly  denounced  the  society  as  the  "  Redemption 
bubble."  He  declined  to  enter  into  a  discussion,  but  stated 
his  willingness  to  meet  a  member  of  the  society  at  any  time, 
and  prove  that  the  society  was  unjust  in  principle.'  Dr. 
Lees  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the  discussion  came  off 
in  the  Music  Hall,  Leeds,  on  Wednesday,  July  30,  1851. 
The  Wesleyan  (Mr,  Mallinson)  objected  to  '  the  inefficiency 
of  the  means  to  accomplish  the  end  proposed ; '  and  to  '  the 
infidelity  of  collecting  pence  on  Sundays.'  Dr.  Lees  '  de- 
fended the  co-operative  principles  of  the  society ;  showed 
that  the  society  only  promised  to  do  what  it  could  with  the 
means  furnished  by  the  members ;  and  took  his  stand  upon 
the  principle  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath 
day.'  In  consequence  of  this  discussion,  several  persons 
became  candidates  for  membership  in  the  society*. 

In  January,  1852,  a  store  was  opened  at  Trinity-street, 
Leeds,  by  members  of  the  Redemption  Society.  It  was 
duly  enrolled,  and  provision  was  made  for  a  portion  of  the 
profits  being  ultimately  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  community 
in  Wales.  The  latter  supplied  it  with  cheese,  butter,  and 
boots.  At  the  store,  too,  they  began  their  own  tailoring,  and 
the  cloth  was  manufactured  by  some  of  the  Redemptionists. 

The  society  also  claimed  to  have  been  of  service  in  other 
directions.  Of  the  Leeds  Corn  Mill  it  was  stated  that '  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Redemption  Society  in  Leeds  are 
also  members  of  the  Leeds  District  Flour  Mill ;  in  fact,  it 
was  mainly  founded  by  members  of  the  board,  and  all  the 
presidents  have  hitherto  been  members-or  supporters  of  it.' 
This  was  written  in  May,  1851,  and  the  same  writer  said : 
'The  Halifax  Co-operative  Store  was  started,  and  is  con- 
ducted by  the  leading  members  of  our  branch.'     In  July, 

'  C^rM/raff  Jikm/u/,  ToLli.pp.  S3, 151.       */^.,  vol.  ii.  pp.88, 105. 
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iSSi,  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Soaa/is/,  speaking  of  the 
state  of  the  law,  seemed  to  infer  that  nothing  had  been 
attempted  in  the  way  of  getting  the  law  improved  except  by 
themselves.     Dr.  Lees,  however,  wrote  a  reply,  saying, 

'Tht  Socialist  b  labouring  under  a.  strange  mistake  in  reference 
to  our  Kiciety '  (the  Leeds  Redemption).  '  Years  ^o,  however, 
we  directed  public  attention  to  the  necessity  of  altering  the  law, 
and,  before  your  auociadon  existed,  we  were  at  the  expense  of 
leading  a  deputation  to  Sir  George  Grey,  and  of  petitioning 
from  ail  our  bnwches  for  the  alteration  of  the  law.  We  asked 
manyoftheknownsociedes  to  unite  with  us  in  a  common  effort 
for  the  common  good  ;  but  all  declined  save  our  own  corn  mill 
co-opcraton,  who  paid  haU  the  expense  of  the  deputation.' 

The  editor,  in  a  note,  expressed  his  approval ;  thus  in- 
directly admitting  their  claim  to  having  been  first  to  move 
for  the  reform  of  the  laws  affecting  industrial  societies '. 

Seveial  old  members  of  the  Redemption  Society,  includ- 
ing Mr.  James  Hole  (London),  Mr.  Shufflebotham  (Coven- 
try), and  Mr.  W.  Campbell  (Leeds),  have  informed  me  that 
the  society  ceased  to  exist  in  1S55.  All  its  debts  were  paid 
in  fiill ;  and  there  was  a  surplus,  which  was  divided  among 
same  Leeds  public  institutions. 

■  CkritHan  Sxia/iil,  toL  li.  p.  7g. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Christian  Socialist  Associations. 

A  LITTLE  more  than  forty  years  ago  a  small  knot  of  young 
men,  calling  themselves  Christian  Socialists,  formed  a 
Society  for  Promoting  Working   Men's  Associations.     At 

,  that  time  there  were  certain  features  in  connexion  with 
some  of  our  industries  as  bad  as,  if  not  worse  than,  those 
we  have  at  present;  and  'the  awful  pictures  which  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle  in  the  autumn  of  1849  of  the 
state  of  the  tailors  and  needlewomen  of  London  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  society'.'  Al- 
though the  late  F.  D.  Maurice  is  usually  called  the  founder 
of  this  society,  the  late  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  (Mr. 
J.  M.  Ludlow)  is  really  the  man.  At  the  Working  Men's 
College  annual  supper,  held  on  December  ai,  1889,  Colonel 
Maurice,  the  son  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  said  that  '  John  Mal- 

^  colm  Ludlow  was  the  founder  of  the  movement; fend  he 
brought  in  my  father,  by  the  force  of  his  strong  will,  after 
the  first  meeting  had  been  held.' 

This  society  lasted  about  three  or  four  years ;  when  the 
promoters,  as  they  called  themselves,  gave  up  the  task 
in  despair,  believing  that  the  working  classes  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  well  trained  to  be  successful  in  the  conduct 
of  co-operative  associations.  They  thereupon  founded  the 
Working  Men's  College,  Great  Ormond-street,  where  the 
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disheartened  propagandists  turned  themselves  into  school- 
teacheis,  Thomas  Hughes  conducting  one  class  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  another  for  the  practice  of  boxing. 
The  college  has  proved  a  great  success.  Latterly  it  has  i 
become  closely  connected  with  the  co-operative  body  ;  and 
is  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  its  founders,  by  doing  all 
ihat  it  can  to  promote  the  co-operative  education  of  co- 
Operators. 

Mr.  Ludlow  was  exceedingly  reluctant  to  break  up  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Working  Men's  Associations,  and 
he  and  two  others,  Messrs.  Hu^es  and  Neale,  not  only 
continued  to  take  a  passive  interest  in  co^Dp&rative  pro- 
gress, but  readily  gave  their  services  in  l^al  and  other 
matters  to  the  northern  co-operators,  whenever  such  ser- 
vices were  asked  for.  In  the  last  few  years,  several  other 
members  of  the  old  Christian  Socialist  body  have  been 
attracted  by  the  great  success  of  co-operation,  and  have 
renewed  their  efforts  to  promote  its  further  development 

The  great  lit«aiy.alulity  of  the  Christian  Socialists  has 
'pren  extraordinary  prominence  to  the  work  they  attempted. 
It  has  also  caused  to  be  preserved  a  very  complete  record 
of  their  efforts,  and  the  results  thereof;  so  it  is  an  easy 
natter  to  allot  to  them  their  proper  place  in  co-operative 
history.  During  their  existence  they  successively  published 
1  Christian  Socialist  journal  and  a  Journal  of  Association  ; 
ind,  ill  addition,  a  number  of  tracts  explanator)'  of  the 
objects  of  the  Christian  Socialists.  In  1852  they  published 
their  first  and  last  report,  and  in  it,  they  gave  a  very  com- 
[Jetc  view  of  their  proceedings. 

The  Christian  Socialist  inspiration  came  from  France, 
mainly  through  Ludlow.  He  made  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion of  the  workmen's  associations  that  were  started  in  France 
by  Louis  Blanc  and  others  after  the  Revolution  of  1848  ; 
and  became  firmty  convinced  that  similar  associations  would 
be  beneficial  in  England.  Tract  No.  4  of  the  Christian 
Socialists,  which  was  written  by  him,  gives  a  ver)-  full 
account  of  the  French  associations. 


ntha 
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Up  to  July,  1853,  the  Society  Tor  Promoting  Working 
Men's  Associations  had  expended  in  propagandist  efforts 
£397,  and  they  bad  lent  to  five  distinct  workmen's  asso- 
ciations £1,223,  of  which  £203  had  been  repaid.  These 
associations  had  also  received  additional  help  frorei  members 
of  the  Christian  Socialist  body,  but  'all  other  moneys  ad- 
vanced to  the  associations  have  been  advanced  as  private 
.  loans,  and  have  not  passed  through  the  treasurer's  hands.' 
Twelve  associations — namely,  three  tailors,  two  builders, 
I  three  shoemakers,  one  piano-maker,  one  printer,  one  smith. 
Hand  one  baker — were  started  or  helped  by  the  society.  In 
their  report  they  also  said  that  several  other  societies,  in- 
cluding a  Needlewomen's  and  a  Ladies'  Guild,  had  been 
helped  by  one  or  more  of  their  members,  but  not  in  con- 
nexion with  the  society '. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  society  there  were  '  eight  or 
ten  gentlemen,  and  two  or  three  working  men.' 

'We  determined,'  said  the  report,  'to  start  an  association  of 
tailors,  choosing  this  trade  because  we  had  already  a  man  whom 
we  could  thoroughly  trust  as  manager,  and  because  we  could 
immediately  ensure  a  certain  amount  of  business  to  the  associa- 
tion by  becomingourselves  its  customers. . ..  We  have  to  confess 
that  OUT  first  attempts  to  carry  it  out  were  all  wrong.  We 
assumed  that  all  the  slop-workers  of  London  must  be  alive  to 
the  evils  of  their  position,  and  ready  to  try  patiently  and  meekly 
any  plan  which  offered  a  deliverance.  We  did  not  therefore 
take  any  pains  to  select  the  men  for  our  experiment.  We  called 
together  large  bodies  of  tailors,  and  told  them  what  we  mtended 
to  do,  and  then  accepted  the  first  that  put  down. their  names, 
with  scarcely  an  inquiry  as  to  their  characters,  and  set  them 
down  together  al  once  in  the  house  we  had  taken  at  34,  Castle- 
street,  Oxford-street,  to  work  out  the  great  principle  of  associa- 
tion, and  show  the  world  what  brotherly  labour  and  self-govern- 
ment could  do  for  working  men '.' 

In  a  history  of  the  Working  Tailors'  Association,  by  the 
manager,  Walter  Cooper  gave  an  insight  into  the  life  of 

*  First  Report  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Working  Men's  A»od«- 
tioDs.  [jp.  15,  16. 
'  ibid.,  pp.  6,  7. 
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the  Assodstion.  After  fitting  up  premises  in  Castle-streel, 
ind  purchasing  stock,  twelve  of  them  began  work  on 
February  ii,  1850; 

'the  greater  number  of  whom  were  taken  on  their  own  recom- 
EDcndation,  professing  themselves  friendly  to  the  object.  We 
■ere  full  of  enthusiasm,  and,  1  doubt  not,  of  good  intentions  ; 
but,  alas,  how  little  did  we  comprehend  (he  greatness  of  the 
work  in  which  we  Were  engaged,  or  anticipate  that  spirit  of  self- 
tacrifice  that  would  be  necessary  to  insure  success !  We  called 
CKh  other  brothers,  sang  songs  about  "  labour's  social  chivalry," 
and  did  wonders  m  the  way  of  work  and  profit ;  and,  for  four 
or  five  months,  all  went  smoothly  enough.  But  the  slack 
season  came,  for  which  we  had  not  provided,  and  brought  with 
it  those  terrible  evils,  jealousy  and  duunioo. ...  I  believe  all  of 
us  talked  too  much  about  rights,  and  thought  too  little  about 

The  disunion  thus  lefeired  to,  was  the  expulsion  of 
several  of  the  associates.  While  the  manager  was  absent 
in  September,  1850,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  council 
of  the  association,  'urging  his  return,  and  referring  to  the 
state  of  the  accounts  in  a  manner  which  he  considered  to 
be  insultii^.  He  immediately  returned  to  London,  and 
rcfjuired  the  withdrawal  of  the  letter.  The  associates  re- 
fusing to  do  this,  Mr.  Cooper  discharged  the  council  who 
had  signed  it  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  matter  to  an 
issue.  The  discharge  was  not  accepted  by  the  associates, 
saying  that  if  the  council  were  dischai^cd,  they  should  all 
consider  themselves  discharged  too.'  The  '  promoters  *  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Working  Men's  Associations 
look  the  part  of  the  manager,  and  after  considerable  dis' 
c-jssion  and  negotiation,  they  decided  that  the  association 
must  be  considered  as  practically  dissolved  by  internal 
diiaension.  Their  investigation  resulted  in  the  conclusion 
ihai  the  manager  had  '  on  several  occasions  departed  from 
ihe  bws  of  the  association.'  They,  however,  thought  that 
It  was  '  from  mere  forgetful  n  ess,  sometimes  from  an  over- 
anxious desire  not  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of 
'  CkrUlitttt  Sttiatiil,  io\.  ii.  pp.  37 ,  }8. 
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the  shop.     Sixty  mistakes  in  the  accounts,'  they  reported, 

■  had  been  '  satisfactorily  cleared  up  with  the  exception  of 
four,'  and  they  thought  that  'the  manager  did  not  wish 
to  suppress  or  garble  the  accounts.'  They  consequently 
entrusted  to  the  manager  and  three  other  associates  the 
task  of  reconstructing  the  association,  and  eleven  of  the  old 
associates  were  thus  voted  out '. 

Those  expelled  formed  a  second  association,  and  declaied 

I  that  they  would  do  without  the  assistance  of  capitalists. 

This  little  association  lasted  half  a  year.    They  started  with 

a  capital  of  £3  12j.,  and  they  gave  credit.     'Fpuaflt 

■  trf  capital  they  were  compelled  to  dissolve,'  their  books 
standing  thus:  assets,  £20  zf.  M.;  habilicies,  £4  19^.; 
leaving  £15  ^s.  M.  outstanding  debts  to  be  collected  and 
distributed  among  the  members  '. 

In  No.  2  Christian  Socialist  tract,  Thomas  Hughes  also 
gave  a  history  of  the  Castle-street  Tailors'  Associ%!;ipn. 
The  promoters  took  a  lease  of  the  premises  for  three  years ; 
and,  besides  fitting  them  up,  lent  £350  to  enable  the 
tailors  to  commence  business.  The  promoters  reserved 
the  right  of  veto  on  the  appointment  of  the  manager  until 
the  loan  was  repaid.  The  manager  was  the  nominal  owner 
of  the  stock  and  fittings,  and  the  promoters  were  secured 
by  a  bill  of  sale  and  mortgage  of  lease. 

'  The  first  month  sufKcient  business  was  done  to  keep  all  the 
men  at  work  nine  and  a  half  hours  a  day  on  an  average ;  and 
iheir  wages  averaged  £\  a  man  per  week  for  that  period,  in 
ihe  second  month  the  men  worked  on  an  average  ten  hours  per 
day,  and  obtained  an  average  wage  of  £\  is.  bd.  a  man.  .  .  . 
There  are  now  twenty-four  men  at  work;  the  workshops  are 
large  enough  to  contain  with  comfort  one  hundred  and  twenty 

An  extract  from  the  Edinburgh  Heview  gives  us  a  few 
additional  details : — 

<  The  manager,  Mr.  Cooper,  who  is  absolute  master  until  the 
association  has  repaid  the  capital  advanced  to  it,  rec^yes  a 

'  Christian  Sedalitl,  vol.  iL  pp.  61,  68.         *  Ibid.,  toI.  U.  p.  300. 
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salary  of  /a  per  week  ;  the  other  members  work  by  the  piece, 
according  to  a  6xed  tariff  of  prices.  All  the  work  is  done  on 
ihe  premises;  no  Sunday  labour  is  allowed.  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  4%  is  paid  on  capital  lent.  One-third  of  the  net 
profits  is  by  common  agreement  devoted  to  the  extension  of 
the  association  by  the  admission  of  new  members ;  the  re- 
mainder is  to  be  divided  among  ihe  workmen  in  the  ratio  of 
their  earnings,  or  otherwise  applied  to  their  common  benefit '.' 


On  July  iS,  185a,  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
co-operative  associations  was  held  in  London.  The  speeches 
made  by  the  delegates  gave  a  fairly  comprehensive  view 
of  the  position  of  the  other  associations. 

At  this  conference,  Mr.  Bowen,  of  the  City  Working 
Tailors'  Association,  said  that  they  started  in  1850  with 
seventy -eight  men.  A  number  left  them  while  they  were 
ftaming  the  rules.  As  they  had  very  little  capital,  they 
wok  a  shop  at  the  top  of  a  house  in  a  by-street.  They  did 
not  succeed,  and  had  to  break  up ;  but  at  the  end  of  May, 
iKji,  they  started  again  with  the  help  of  Messrs.  Neale 
md  Hughes.     They  numbered  twenty-five  members. 

The  Pimlico  Builders  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
ihe  associations.     It 

'pe*  out  of  what  was  called  the  "Four  o'clock  Moceraent," 
BMXly,  the  resistance  offered  two  years  ago  by  the  working 
■«ildcrs  to  two  employers  who  tried  to  keep  iheir  men  to  work 
anittlf.past  five  instead  of  four  on  Saturdays.  The  men  who 
hid  struck  work  subscribed  a  small  capital  to  set  themselves  up 
'n  association,  and  were  largely  helped  by  Mr.  Neale.  Their 
business  had  been  increasing  since  the  commeneeraent.  They 
lad  fifty-eight  members,  of  whom  Iwcnty-cight  were  continually 
1'.  ■ork,  besides  several  labourers  and  boys,  and  paid  from  £fia 
'0  ^80  a  week  in  wages.  They  had  executed  large  contracts, 
!»]  built  about  twenty  houses,  and  had  a  slock  worth  ^4,700, 
•  i:h^i/x»  worth  of  orders  in  hand.' 

The  history  of  another  Society  was  given  by  a  Mr.  Pickard, 
»ho 

'reported  that  the  Working  Builders'  Association  began  in  the 
'  Ediitturgk  Review,  Juinary,  1851,  p.  i8. 
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spring  of  i8;c^  but  after  working  together  about  seven  months 
,  they  broke  up,  entirely  through  disagreement  among  themselves, 
and  not  through  ill-success,  since  they  divided  a  profit  of  ^£235. 
Five  of  the  members,  however,  kept  together,  and  formed  the 
□ucieas  of  the  present  North  London  Working  Builders'  Associa- 
tion, which  had  carried  on  business  since  May,  1851,  to  the 
extent  of  ^£4,000  or  ;£5,ooo.  Mr.  E.  V.  Neale  had  furnished  all 
the  working  capita],  but  they  subscribed  2j.  bd,  a  week  on  £,^ 
shares.  There  had  been  from  thirty-live  to  forty  men  at  work 
during  the  last  three  months,  although  there  were  fewer  now. 
They  would  be  worth  clear,  if  the  association  were  now  wound 
up,  from  {fioo  to  ^1,000,  made  during  the  last  sixteen  months. 
. .  .  They  had  built  the  society's  hall,  in  which  they  were  now 

Mr.  Watson,  manager  of  the  London  Co-operative  Bakery, 
explained  that  this  societj-was  the  successor  to  the  Working 
Bakers'  Association,  which  began  early  in  1850  with  great 

enthusiasm. 

'  But  want  of  capital  and  the  smallness  of  their  premises  cramped 
them,  and  several  of  their  members  cheated  them,  so  that  they 
had  to  re-organize  the  association  upon  a  different  footing, 
giving  the  manager  the  same  p>owers  of  immediate  discharge 
as  an  ordinary  master.  They  employed  at  present  three  men, 
and  had  employed  hve.  .  .  .  They  had  done  a  business  of 
^1,700  in  the  first  year,  and  ^1,600  in  the  second,  and  could 
appreciate  the  benefit  of  being  legalized,  from  the  robberies  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected.' 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  meeting 
give  information  of  other  societies : — 

'  Mr.  Isham  said  that  the  Working  Printers'  Association  bad 
six  associates  at  work,  and  employed,  occasionally,  from  twelve 
10  founccn  men.  lliey  began  on  February  14,  1850,  with 
a  small  stock,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  promoters,  and  of 
Mr.  Neale  especially,  they  had  now  a  stock  worth  ^600.  They 
did  business  to  the  amount  of  ^700  a  year,  and  were  in  a  fair 
way  of  doing  well.' 

'Mr.  Livesey  reported  that  the  Working  Smiths  had  only 
existed  a  fortnighL  .  .  .  They  had  some  orders  to  start  with. 
The  Pimlico  builders  would  keep  two  of  their  men  at  work." 

'  Mr.  Locke  reported  that  the  Working  Pianoforte  Makeis' 
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Auociation  had  been  getting  worse  and  worse  off  every  day 
&iDce  they  commenced  business  as  an  association  in  the  early 
'  part  of  last  year  (assisted  by  Mr.  Neale)  on  the  bankruptcy  of 
their  late  employer.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the  prices  of 
The  greater  portion  of  their  work  being  regulated  by  a  contract 
takra  by  the  bankrupt  at  a  less  price  than  the  goods  cost  him  ; 
so  that  when  they  discovered  this,  they  had  to  take  off  15, 
and  then  30  %  from  their  earnings.  They  had  lost  ^250 
in  all,  and  the  3o%  would  make  their  loss  jfjoa  Their 
mode  of  doing  business  was  this — they  supplied  a  London 
dealer,  who  supplied  country  dealers,  and  they  the  public.  Their 
jjizat  difficulty  was  to  ^et  into  direct  communication  with  their 
real  customers,  instead  of  selling  to  this  dealer,  who  frequently 
toade  cent,  per  cent,  on  their  wares.  He  (Mr.  Locke)  had, 
however,  lately  been  on  a  lour  through  the  country  10  solicit 
urders,  and  had  been  well  received  by  coimlry  dealers,  who 
promised  to  take  goods  of  them.  They  had  fourteen  associates 
ind  two  non-associates,  besides  four  boys  at  work,  and  paid  ^33 
vcckly  in  wages.' 

'  Mr.  Simmons,  on  behalf  of  the  Working  Shoemakers'  Asso- 
'.iation,  reported  that  the  association  had  been  very  unfortunate, 
but  was  now  recovering  itself.  It  employed  seventeen  men,  and 
seven  women  as  binders,  four  men  being  employed  on  the  pre- 
mises. The  great  difficulty  with  the  working  shoemakers  was 
to  make  them  work  together,  without  which  there  was  no  control 
■rt-er  their  work.  Their  sales  were  ^^25  a  week,  and  the  wages 
paid  amounted  to  between  ^^16  and  /16  a  week'.' 

This  Shoemakers'  Association  was  still  in  existence  in 
iS6j;  a  writer  io  the  Quarterly  Jiefieu\  speaking  of  the 
•  rhrisliah  Socialist  'associations  having  mostly  disappeared, 
i.tTiecome  mere  private  undertakings,'  went  on  to  say, 

one  of  these  concerns,  that  of  the  Associated  Shoemakers,  in 
Tocienham  Coon-road,  has  for  some  years  hcen  going  on  well. 
The  gentlemen  who  advanced  the  capital  have  received  a  fair 
lE'.erest,  »hile  iheprohts  have  been  divided  among  the  workmen 
ulably  in  proportion  to  the  wages  earned  by  each '.' 

.Ml  the  above  associations  were  formed  on  a  uniform 

Fini  Report  of.tht  Society  for  Piumoting  Woiking  Men's  Associa- 
i«i.H.-37-S»- 
*  QaarttTfy  Rtview,  October,  1B63,  pp.  446.  447. 
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plan.  The  Christian  Socialist  Tract,  No.  5,  explained  fully 
the  organization  of  the  psrent  sectcty  and  of  the  dependent 
associations.  All  business  between  the  society  and  the 
associations,  and  the  associations  and  the  public,  was  to 
be  transacted  by  the  promoters.  A  Central  Board  was 
formed,  consisting  of  the  manager  and  one  delegate  from 
each  association.  This  Central  Board  regulated  the  rela- 
tions of  the  associations  to  each  other,  and,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Council  of  Promoters,  those  of  the  united 
associations  with  the  public  at  large.  It  had  to  send  its 
minutes  to  the  Council  of  Promoters.  A  kind  of  labour 
exchange  was  provided  for  by  the  following  clause : — 

'  A  general  interchange,  established  on  just  regulations,  by 
which  any  association  may  bring  its  goods  to  the  depot,  and 
charge  for  them— so  much  for  labour,  and  so  much  for  materials; 
and  take  in  exchange  for  Ihem  such  articles  as 
or  any  of  its  members  may  need,  valued  in  the 
taking  one  pound's  worth  of  the  labour  of  other  . 
one  pound's  worth  of  the  labour  of  their 
pound's  worth  of  ibe  materials  supplied  by  other  a 
for  one  pound's  worth  of  material  supplied  by  their  associa- 
tion. Any  unavoidable  excess  of  the  value  of  labour  over  that 
of  materials  must  be  regulated  by  cash  payments,  which  will 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  conunodlties  in  most  general 
demand.' 

The  constitution  of  the  associations  provided  that  an 
allowance  should  be  regularly  paid  to  the  workers,  to  re- 
present the  wages  obtainable  from  an  ordinary  employer, 
and  which  allowance  'shall  be  a  fair  day's  remuneration 
for  a  fair  day's  work.  The  net  surplus,  or  the  profit  of  the 
present  system,  shall  be  equally  divided  between  all  the 
associates,  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  have  severally 
worked.'  One-third  of  the  profits  at  least  was  to  be  kept 
to  increase  the  capital ;  and  the  capital  was  to  be  equally 
shared  among  the  associates,  who  might  receive  interest  on 
their  share,  and  assign  their  right  to  the  interest,  but  could 
not  receive  payment  of  the  principal. 

A  provident  fund  had  to  be  formed,  and  maintained 
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either  by  weekly  contributions  from  the  members,  or  by 
a  proportion  of  the  profits. 

Hired  workmen  were  to  be  paid  the  same  wages  or 
allowances  as  the  associates,  and  an  additional  sum  in 
lieu  of  a  share  of  the  profits.  The  hours  of  labour  were 
not  to  exceed  ten  a  day,  except  by  the  assent  of  the 
Central  Board  and  the  Council  of  Promoters.  The  ac- 
counts were  to  be  balanced  not  less  than  twice  in  a  year, 
and  audited  by  an  accountant  chosen  by  the  promoters, 
but  paid  by  the  associations.  The  Central  Board  had 
control  of  the  prices  of  articles  sold  by  the  associations,  so 
*as  to  prevent  either  a  monopoly  or  unfair  competition.' 

Although  the  constitution  of  the  associations  was  defini- 
tire  in  its  method  of  dealing  with  the  profits  when  there 
were  any,  there  seems  to  have  been  some  difference  of 
opinion  between  Mr.  Ludlow,  who  may  be  looked  upon 
a$  the  originator  of  the  plan  in  use,  and  Mr.  E.  V.  Neale. 
At  a  special  conference  of  associates  and  promoters  of 
working  men's  associations,  held  in  April,  i85r,  Mr.  Neale 
proposed  the  following  resolution : — 

*  That  it  is  desirable  to  invite  the  associates  to  form  themselves 
into  a  General  Industrial  Sodeiy,  for  which  legal  sanction  shall 
be  obtained.' 

Mr.  Neale  pointed  out  that  at  present  the  builders  had 
higher  wages  and  bigger  rates  of  profits  than  the  shoe- 
makers. He  would  not  touch  the  allowances  in  lieu  of 
wages;  but 

'now  ii  was  proposed  thai  the  protits  of  all  the  associations 
iboold  form  a  common  fund,  some  portion  of  which  should  be 
applied  to  certain  general  purposes  of  common  utility,  another  ^ 
pctnion  to  be  appropriated  as  a  reserve  fund,  as  a.  guarantee  to 
ditcharKe  the  obligations  of  the  society,  and  extending  its 
operations,  the  remainder  being  divided  among  all  the  associates 
Kcotdini;  to  the  amount  of  labour  pcKoimed  by  each,  the  rate 
of  proAt  being  the  same  to  all  associates.  It  was  also  proposed 
that  all  associates  working  in  the  s.tme  trade  should  form  one 
aMociaiion,  so  that  they  might  distribute  the  work  more  equally, 
*ilho(it  entering  into  competition  with  one  another.' 
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The  associates  in  the  conference  nearly  all  objected  to 

Mr.  Neale's  proposal '. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Neale  had  taken  a  principal  part  in 
forming  the  Central  Co-operative  Agency  ;  and,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  ]une,"i8si,  when  he  was  in  the  chair,  Mr.J.  Woodin 
{one  of  the  managers),  speaking  of  the  constitution  of  this 
central  store,  said  ; — '  Under  this  arrangement  there  is  no 
inducement  for  fraud ;  for,  as  the  managers  have  a  fixed 
salary,  large  profits  do  not  benefit  them.'  And  Mr.  Neale^ 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  claimed  that 

"The  co-operative  siore,  with  its  centre  of  commercial  operations, 
,  is  at  the  present  time  the  most  important  part  of  the  associative 
movement.  But,  secondly,  1  maintain  that  it  is  at  present  not 
only  the  most  important  institution,  but  the  one  most  truly  ex- 
pressive of  the  true  principle  of  association,  that  is  the  union  of 
interests  hitherto  conflicting.  In  the  working  association,  as  it 
has  been  constituted  up  to  the  present  time  in  London,  [here 
has  been  but  little  attempt  to  reconcile  the  interest  of  the 
capitalist  and  the  producer,  none  to  reconcile  those  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  c 


To  this  Ludlow  replied : 

'But  there  is  this  great  difference,  and  one  altogether,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Working  Association,  that 
the  agents  employed  to  direct  and  distribute  production,  whether 
called  managers,  foremen,  or  otherwise,  are  re^larly  admitted  to 
a  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  association,  whether  by  way  of 
profits  or  otherwise,  whilst  it  does  not  seem  to  be  recc^niied  as 
needful  that  the  agents  employed  by  the  consumer  to  direct  and 
distribute  consumption,  should  have  a  share  in  the  benefits  of 
the  co-operative  store'.' 

The  concluding  portions  of  the  report  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Working  Men's  Associations,  show  that  the 
Promoters  had  discovered  some  of  the  mistakes  they  had 
committed : — 

'  The  society  has  for  some  time  past  determined  to  discourage 
advances  of  money  to  bodies  of  working  men  about  to  start  in 
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association,  unless  they  have  first  shown  some  signs  of  prepared- 
ness for  the  c^nge  from  their  old  life,  and  have  subscribed 
some  funds  of  their  own.  This  has  been  done,  because  it  has 
been  found  very  necessary  to  have  some  proof  that  men  have 
foresight  and  self-denial  before  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
associate.  Workmg  men  in  general  arc  not  fit  for  association. 
They  come  into  it  with  the  idea  that  it  is  to  fill  their  pockets  and 
lighten  their  work  at  once,  and  that  every  man  in  an  associa-  ' 
tioa  IS  To  be'TiTs  own  master.  They  ^nd  thcjr  mistake  in  the 
lirst  month  or  two,  and  then  set  to  quarrelling  with  everybody 
'onnected  with  the  association,  but  more  especially  with  their 
m-inager,  at»d  after  much  bad  blood  has  been  roused,  the  asso- 
cial'on  breaks  up  insolvent,  has  to  be  re-formed  under  stringent 
rules  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  refractory  members.  One 
^lustration  of  these  posilions  we  shall  mention,  and  one  on!y,  as 
It  is  useless  to  rip  up  wounds  which  have  in  many  cases  healed 
entirely.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  our  life  as  a  society  we  set 
up  three  sets  of  shoemakers  in  association,  supplying  in  two 
instances  the  whole  of  tile  funds,  and  in  the  other  all  but  /5. 
None  of  the  men  were  picked,  we  iicccpled  then  just  as  they 
'iinie  to  us.  We  gave  to  them  absolute  se!f-govcmment, merely 
rcscriiing  to  ourselves  certain  rights  of  interference  in  cases  of 
•dispute  or  mismanagement  while  any  capital  remained  due  to 
L.«.  Kach  one  of  these  associations  had  quarrelled  with  and 
'.;med  out  its  original  manager  within  six  months;  one,  the 
■.\  est  End  Bootmakers,  went  to  pieces  altogether  before  nine 
iTi'-.nlhs  had  gone.  The  other  two  struggled  on  till  the  beginning 
•  f  ;he  jiar,  never  paying  their  w;iy,  and  ciin'iniially  quarrelling. 
:  >  ihe  joint  assent  of  the  Council  and  the  Central  Il^arJ,  they 
acre  then  amjlg.imated,  and  some  of  the  worst  members  turned 
.  l:  :  but  still  matters  went  wron^',  until,  in  Miiy  last,  we  wurc 
■  "lilted  by  an<itlier  jjreat  outbreak  and  threatening  insulvency 
■■.  tike  away  all  btlf-govcrnment  from  the  associates,  lc;ivin:^ 
■;.•  in  iinly  in  Gises  of  tyranny  .in  appeal  to  the  society  ag.iinst 
■i  ■  T  manager.  .  .  .  Where  the  associations  are  su^ssful  the 
.real  danger  which  they  and  all  who  are  inicresied  in  ihcni 
:.a»e  to  guard  against  is  exdusivcncss.  The  assori.iics  tin-l 
••,t-At  own  position  greatly  improve<l.  and  fear  to  endanger  it  by 
'jii^rig  m  new  members.  They  arc  apt,  therefore,  to  make  loii 
■T^n^inl  rules  as  In  admissinn,  and  to  require  paymenis  from 
•■■»  mcmlivTS  profKirlionate  In  the  capit.ii  wKith  llie  socieiy 
r.i.  i^ained,  and  such  as  few  of  the  most  skilful  of  working  men 
i-n  pay  out  of  their  present  wages.    The  elfett  of  this  will  be 
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that  a  great  many  small  associations  will  spring  up,  insiead  of 
a  few  large  ones,  unless  working  men  will  look  forward  and  lake 
a  broader  and  more  Christian  view  of  their  work.  These  small 
associations  will  compete  with  and  ruin  one  another '.' 

Mr.  J.  B.  Leno,  of  Dniry-lane,  who  was  a  working 
member  of  the  Printers'  Association,  has  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing note : — 

'  when  I  left,  with  Dodd,  the  Printing  Association,  through 
the  manager  failing  to  furnish  accounts,  it  was  practically  dead; 
that  is,  the  manager  did  as  he  iikcd,  and  there  was  no  sharing 
of  profits.  As  his,  it  lasted  some  live  or  six  years  after.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Shoemakers  in  Tottenham  Court-road.  It 
became  the  sole  property  of  Christmas,  the  manager.  The 
builders  of  Chelsea' — (Pimlico?)^' broke  up,  after  dividing 
their  profits,  about  the  same  time  as  the  printers.  Castle-street 
Tailors  lasted  much  longer  as  an  association  ;  1  should  think 
till  i860,  or  about.' 


CHAPTER   XI. 

Before  Limited  Liability, 

The  societies  Kfened  to  in  the  preceding  chapters 
btnured^undec-guat  disadvantages  owing  to  the  difficult 
position  in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  state  of  the 
li".  According  to  Mr.  Hughes,  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  1834, 


'il  »as  competent  for  societies  established  for  any  purposes  not 
illegal  10  register,  and  by  registmiion  to  obtain  the  power  of 
["ding  in  the  name  of  trustees.  But  the  Friendly  Societies  Act 
of  18^6  repealed  the  pennissivf  clause  of  the  Act  of  i&Xi.  and 
«Ucleti  in  its  place  thai  yi  future  before  any  society  (other  ihan 
u  ordinary  Friendly  SocieEyTcouId  be  regis Icred,  its  purposes 
Diusi  be  ccrlilied  to  be  legal  by  the  Registrar— a  verj'  diflereni 
ihfUEln  practice,  the  obtaining  of  a  certificate  from  the  Registrar 
pitiviag  a  formidable  obstacle  to  small  bodies  of  labouring  men 
ia  remoie  country  places '.' 

Obtaining  registration  under  the  Act  of  1846  proved  a 
fmnidable  operation  even  to  the  Leeds  Corn  Milling 
Societ)-,  which  started  in  a  very  strong  and  prosperous 
manner.  Their  first  rules  were  rejected  by  the  Registrar  as 
iil^al,  and  although  they  appealed  to  the  Attorney-General, 
the)-  had  to  aller  them  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Registrar.  When  they  were  thus  registered,  they  found 
that  they  could  hold  personal  properly  only  throut;h  the 
medium  of  trustees,  but  that  they  could  not  legally  hold 
real  property  in  this  manner.     Real  property  had  lo  be 

'  iiiitery  and  Qhjtds  BfCaiptralien,  p.  6. 
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conveyed  absolutely  to  the  trustees,  and  it  depended  on  the 
hdnesty  of  the  latter  whether  the  society  retained  the  bene- 
ficial use  of  it  or  not ',  A  meeting  was  held  on  May  3, 
1848,  in  the  Court  House,  Leeds,  to  consider  this  state  of 
the  law.  The  mayor  presided,  and  the  meeting  determined 
to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  George 
Grey,  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  altering  the  law. 
.\  deputation  consisting  of  Messrs,  Green  and  Larkin 
waited  on  Sir  George  the  next  day.  May  4,  and  they  were 
authorized  to  speak  in  the  names  of  the  '  flour-mill  societies 
of  Leeds,  Lincoln,  Louth,  Leicester,  and  Ponlefract,' 
besides  a  number  of  friendly  societies.  Sir  George  ad- 
mitted the  justice  of  their  representations,  and  there,  for 
the  time,  the  matter  ended  ', 

Other  defects  in  the  Act  of  1 846,  and  in  tlie  law  generally 
as  it  then  stood,  were  that  a  society  registering  under  it  could 
only  deal  with  its  members.  To  sell  to  anyhody  else  was 
illegal.     Again, 

'  Each  member  of  an  association  could  in  most  cases  pledge  its 
goods  and  credit,  and  steal  ils  money,  without  any  effectual 
remedy.'  At  'the  ribbon  mill  of  Congleton,  a  member  took  a 
large  quantity  of  stock,  and  retained  it  at  home.  The  ottier 
members  consulted  a  solicitor,  but  were  told  there  was  no  legal 
remedy  against  a  fellow-partner.  In  consequence  of  this,  some 
of  them  accosted  the  delinquent,  and  held  him  in  conversation 
at  one  end  of  the  town,  whilst  others  walked  into  his  house  at  the 
other  end  and  took  back  the  goods '.' 

While  it  was  thus  possible  to  register  associations  to  pro- 
duce what  the  members  themselves  could  consume,  it  was 
impossible  to  do  so  for  associations  that  had  to  produce 
goods  to  sell  to  the  public ;  and 

, '  if  the  number  of  members  were  less  than  twenty-five,  they  were 
all  partners  ;  consequently,  under  the  law  as  it  then  stood,  every 
individual  member  had  power  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  society, 
and  might  have  made  away  with  the  common  stock  ;  while  the 
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only  remedy  against  such  dishonesty  was  a  suit  in  Chancery. 
If  the  association  numbered  more  than  twwity:_li¥e^  jt  placed 
itself  out  of  the  pale  of  legal  protection,  unless  it  chose  to  register 
under  the  Joint-Stock  Companies  Act,  the  provisions  of  which, 
being  wholly  framed  for  bodies  of  persons  subscribing  capital 
merely,  and  not  labour,  were  totally  inapplicable,  and  too  expen- 
sive in  any  case  to  be  of  use.* 

The  Christian  Socialists  got  over  the  difliculty  as  well  as 
ihey  could  by  vesting  the  whole  property  of  each  of  their 
usociattons  in  trustees,  '  giving  them  power  at  any  moment 
to  enter  and  deal  summarily  with  the  property  '.' 

L'nder  these  conditions  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  such 
lUtements  were  made  as  the  following: — 'The  working 
men  at  present  did  not  care  about  association.  .  .  .  They 
^li  there  was  a  want  of  legal  security ;  the  law  was  against 
them,  and  they  knew  it.'  And  again,  'Several  attempts 
hive  been  made  to  commence  manufacturing,  but  the  law 
of  partnership,  as  it  exists,  has  always  been  the  great 
difficulty.  It  intimidates  the  most  intelligent  classes  who 
hive  a  little  capital  at  command,  and  consequently  the 
fittest  persons,  if  well  inclined,  to  promote  the  object  of 
these  institutions.     They  wish  for  limited  liability  '.' 

The  Industrial  Societies  Acl  of  1852  was  drafted  by  Mr. 
Ludlow,  and  it  enabled  societies  registered  under  it  *  to  sue 
and  be  sued  in  the  tiames  of  their  officers,  and  gives  a 
summary  tribunal  to  which  they  may  appeal  in  cases  of 
dispute,  and  power  to  bind  their  members  by  their  rules'.' 
Siill  there  was  unlimited  Uabiliiy,  and  this  was  a  great 
ttumbling-block  in  the  way  of  association.  This  obstacle 
tould  only  be  removed  at  a  heavy  cost.  The  Board  of 
Tnde  had  power  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation  with 
limited  liability,  hut '  the  fees  paid  for  a  charter  to  the  Privy 
Council  and  to  the  Council  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  as 

'  Fint  Rei>ort  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  ^S'orkiDg  Men's  Auocia- 

'  ciriuioH  Seda/iit,  toI.  li.  pp.  14,  197. 

'  YiM  Kepoti  o(  ilie  Society  for  Promoliog  Working  Men't  Anocia- 

liMI,  p.  g. 
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follows  in  an  ordinary  case : — Attomeyand  Solicitor-General's 
fees,  £24  3^-;  fees  at  Privy  Council  Office,  £6  5^. ;  fees 
at  Home  Office,  £313  ^s.  4*/,;  and  fees  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  Council,  £58  5J. ;  making  a  total  of  £403  oj,  41/.  " 
Such  fees  were,  of  course,  altogether  beyond  the  power  of 
working  men  in  those  days  to  defray,  and  they  had  there- 
fore to  wait  patiently,  until  the  Industrial  Societies  Act  of 
4861  gave  them  the  same  privileges  of  limited  liability  as 
had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  wealthier 
portion  of  the  nation. 

Notwithstanding  these  grave  drawbacks,  there  were  large 
numbers  of  societies  started ;  and  in  the  earlier  years  many 
'  of  them  were  unregistered.  In  i88z,  Mr.  Wm.  fjutull.  by 
permission  of  the  Registrar,  overhauled  the  register  from 
1852.  His  investigation  showed  that  up  to  the  new  Act  of 
i86z  there  had  been  sixty-one  productive  societies  registered, 
which  in  1880  had  ceased  to  exist.  Of  these,  fifteen  were 
corn  millers,  sixteen  textile  manufacturers,  eight  boot  and 
shoe  makers,  four  shipwrights,  three  tailors,  three  builders, 
and  two  coal  miners,  while  the  balance  was  composed  of 
one  of  each  of  ten  other  trades.  Another  society  that  had 
been  in  unregistered  existence  from  1850  was  registered  in 
1863'. 

In  addition  to  these  registered  societies,  I  have  found 
traces,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  the  existence  from  1846 
onwards,  of  fifty-two  unregistered  societies,  in  addition  to 
any  that  have  been  noticed  in  previous  chapters,  and  all  of 
which  are  now  extinct ;  viz.  twelve  for  making  textile  fabrics, 
seven  of  iron  workers,  five  for  com  milling,  seven  of  tailors, 
four  of  brushmakers,  two  of  block  printers,  and  one  of  each 
of  fifteen  other  trades. 

Beyond  these,  we  have  a  number  of  productive  societies 
still  in  existence  that  were  established  prior  to  i86j,  and 
the  starting  of  which  runs  back  to  1795.  They  are  nearly 
all  baking  and  corn  milling  societies,  and  while  Scotland 
dcty,  1S70,  p.  II. 
J,  pp.  174-180. 
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has  the  lion's  share  of  the  former,  England  has  a  monopoly 
of  the  latter.  Of  all  other  productive  societies  started 
before  1862,  and  not  under  the  Joint-Stock  Companies  Act, 
there  are  only  two  remaining,  viz.  the  still  unregistered 
.  .\ssington  Agricultural  Association,  which  was  started  about 
1839,  and  the  Rochdale  Manufacturing  Society,  which  was 
■  established  and  registered  in  1854.  The  Bacup  Commercial 
Company  is  older  than  the  Rochdale  Society ;  but,  in  1851, 
it  registered  as  a  Joint-Stock  Company,  and  thus  became 
the  forerunner  of  a  long  series  of  working  men's  associations, 
which  differ  from  the  Rochdale  Manufacturing  Society  only 
in  not  being  registered  as  industrial  societies. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give 
details  of  all  the  above  mentioned  societies.  A  few  only 
can  be  taken.  The  late  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  M.  D. 
HiU,  wrote  in  i860 ;  '  We  have  had  a  joint*stock  com  mill 
and  bakery  in  Birmingham  ever  since  the  year  1796.  It 
has  been  so  well  managed  that  by  capitalizing  a  portion  of 
these  profits,  instead  of  making  full  dividends,  the  company 
now  divide  annually  an  amount  equal  to  the  whole  of  their 
share  capital '.'  Mr.  Bullas,  of  the  Birmingham  Industrial 
Society,  has  supplied  me  with  additional  details.  He  says 
that  the  £1  share  at  one  time  was  worth  £10,  and  that  the 
mill  '  supplied  a  great  want — a  substantial  loaf  more  profit- 
able than  pleasant  to  eat  in  the  days  when  alum  was  a  con- 
stituent of  the  people's  bread.  The  company  regulated  the 
price  of  bread  in  the  town.  All  connected  with  it  were 
highly  respectable,  but  the  altered  tastes  of  the  people,  coni- 
[•ftition  with  improved  machinery,  and  less  talent  and  energy 
in  the  management,  caused  it  to  decline,  and  the  directors 
ind  ftiends  were  wise  enough,  not  being  able  to  increase  the 
capital,  to  sell  it  to  advantage-  It  is  now  a  private  firm.' 
Mr.  Bullas  concluded  by  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  was 
not  really  a  co-operative  society. 
The  Whitby  Union  Com  Mill  was  established  in  1801, 

'  Sodal  Scieoce  Auociation  Report,  1S60. 
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and  registered  in  1865.  The  number  of  members  in  1868 
was  855,  and  in  1881,  857.  After  examining  one  of  the 
society's  balance  sheets  in  1882,  Mr.  Wm.  Nuttall  made 
the  following  statement :—' We  understand  that  the  build- 
ings and  machinery  have  been  depreciated  until  only  their 
name  appears,  without  any  amount ;  and  also  that  all  the 
shares  (857)  have  been  repaid,  thus  leaving  the  society  with 
a  reserve  fund  of  £1,239,  which  is  invested — in  stock, 
£512;  book  debts,  £631  ;  and  cash  in  bank,  £96 '.'  The 
,.  society  has  since  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation,  and  a 
VVhilby  correspondent  has  informed  me  that  the  assets 
yielded  a  return  to  the  shareholders  of  about  £2  8^.  for 
each  nominal  £  i  share. 

The  brief  life  of  the  East  Metropolitan  Japanned  House- 
hold Manufacturing  Society  is  typical  of  many  of  the  defunct 
associations.  It  was  established  in  March,  1861,  and  in 
April,  1862,  Mr.  Pitman  wrote;  'We  regret  to  learn  that 
the  East  Metropolitan  Co-operative  Furnishing  Manufactory 
has  failed  from  the  dishonesty  of  two  persons  who  ordered 
'  goods.  There  is  a  small  balance  against  the  society. 
Some  of  the  workers  also  have  not  shown  a  determination 
to  achieve  their  independence  *.' 

The  histories  of  the  Working  Tailors'  Associations  of 
Liverpool  and  Manchesterrahd  of  the  Manchester  Working 
Hatters'^  Association,  are  remarkable,  because,  while  these 
societies  were  amongst  the  earliest  of  this  class  to  be 
started,  they  were  among  the  last  to  succumb ;  and 
during  their  lives  they  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention. 

Henry  Smith  (the  manner  of  the  Liverpool  body)  de- 
scribed its  progress  to  the  Social  Science  Association  in 
1858.  After  explaining  thai  the  tailors  started  in  November, 
1850,  in  consequence  of  the  public  excitement  created  by 
the  Morning  Chronkk  sweating  revelations,  and  saying  that 
their  shares  were  ten  shillings  each,  paid  by  weekly  instal- 
'  Wholesale  Society's  Annual,  1SS3,  p.  130. 
'  Tht  Ca-Bftraior,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 
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menu  <£  sixpence,  he  said :  '  We  commenced  business  on 
a  capital  of  £5.     In  the  beginning  of  1S51  we  issued  an 
addiess  to  the  public,  told  them  we  were  a  body  of  working 
men  united  tt^ether  on  the  principles  of  association  with 
the  view  of  improving  our  moral  and  social  condition,  and 
trusted  to  have  their  sympathy  and  support.'   At  the  close  of 
1S51,  they  broke  up  the  society,  so  as  to  start  afresh  under 
the  new  Industrial  Societies  Act     They  found  that  they 
had  a  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities  of  £58  7^.  %d.    The 
amount  of  trade  they  had  done  was  £567,  and  the  wages 
paid  amounted  to  £333.     The  surplus  was  'divided  into 
shares,  and  we  placed  a  fair  proportion  to  each  member's 
ctediL     We  unanimously  agreed  that  this  amount  should 
not  be  withdrawn  before  the  expiration  of  two  years.     At 
ihe  end  of  that  time  the  shares  were  increased  to  £1  each, 
u  more  capital  was  required  to  conduct  the  business ;  but 
no  member  was  allowed  to  hold  more  than  ten  shares.     In 
1E57,  this  number  was  increased  to  fifteen.    The  total  sales 
ftom  1850  to  1857  inclusive  were  £9,549;  and  the  wages 
paid  for   the   same  period  were   £3,433.     In   1858,  the 
association  had  58  members,  and  £239  of  capital,'     Mr. 
Smith  went  on  tO  say — 'Had  this  work,  for  which  the  fore- 
going wages  were  paid,  been  done  on  account  of  the  "show 
shops,"  the   workmen   would    have   received   about   35  % 
less — that  is  to  say,   upwards  of  £1,000.      In  addition 
to  the   benefits  thus  claimed,  the  association  had  paid 
£197  161.  91/.  in  dividend  and  interest,  and  set  apart  £197 
i6f.  91/.  as  a  fund  intended  as  an  annuity  or  other  endow- 
ment  for  aged  and  infirm  members,   their  widows  and 
children'.'     The  association  was  dissolved  in  i860. 

The  story  of  IHe  Manchester  Associations  has  been  told 
b>'  two  able  writers,  with  an  interval  of  thirteen  years  be- 
tween their  narratives.  Mr.  J.-M.  Ludlow  visited  them  in 
185 1,  and  described  them  as  follows  : — 

■The  Working  Tailors' Association,   13,  P rinces- Street,  Man- 

dtcsiei;  ii  perhaps  '\a  some  respects  a  model  establishment. 

'  Social  ScicDM  Auodaiioo  Report,  iSjS,  p.  S74. 
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Surfed  in  March,  1850,  they  have  now  twenty-eight  members, 
of  whom  eight  are  at  work.    They  have  no  shop  ;  they  have  had 

,  no  rich  friends  ;  their  trade  is  carried  on  on  a  first  floor,  and  a]l 
that  they  have  is  the  honest  fruit  of  their  own  enertions  and  of 
working  men's  custom.  At  the  date  of  their  first  balance-sheet, 
in  October,  1850,  they  were  ^13  oj.  \\d,  behind  the  world.  By 
November  23  they  had  reduced  that  debt  to  15J.  jjii;  by 
January  18.  1S51,  the  balance  had  shifted  sides,  and  they  were 
£,^  IS.  o\d.  before  the  world,  and  their  net  estate  on  July  26  had 
finally  risen  to  ^33  \%s.  i\d.  These  simple  figures  tell,  I  think, 
a  tale  of  quiet  persevering  energy,  quite  worthy  to  be  set  beside 

'  the  often-quoted  examples  of  the  Paris  Associations.  They  have 
got  their  trade  together  almost  entirely  by  the  canvassing  of 
trade  societies,  an  excellent  method,  and  which  would  deserve 
to  be  more  thoroughly  carried  out  in  London.  Thomas  Lindsay, 
the  manager,  although  precluded  by  physical  infirmity  from  much 
exertion,  is,  I  think,  as  good  a  man  as  could  possibly  be  found  for 
his  office— calm,  kindly,  and  resolute ;  and  I  was  equally  pleased 
with  his  associates,  who  exhibit  that  courteous  frankness  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  sure  result  ofco-operation  when  carried  on  in  [he 
right  spiriL' 

'The  Working  Hatters'  Association,  of  13,  Brougbtoo-road, 
Salford,  are  also  a  very  remarkable  association.  They  have  not 
had  those  struggles  to  go  through  which  have  so  brought  out  the 
energies  of  the  working  tailors,  but  they  show  signs  of  a  wisdom 
and  foresight  in  carrying  out  the  principles  ofco-operation  which 
entitle  them  ah-eady  to  the  highest  credit.  There  are  eleven  of 
them,  all  working  in  one  shop.  They  began  quietly  to  prepare 
for  association  in  March  last,  and  opened  shop  about  two 
months  hack, — and  when  1  say  shop,  I  mean  simply  ictvi-shop, 
for  a  large  airy  room  on  the  first  fioor,  in  a  somewhat  out-of- 
the-way  street,  is  the  only  place  of  business  of  this  already 
thriving  body,  which  makes  up  about  two  doxen  hats  a  week. 
And  how  do  you  think  they  got  up  their  trade.'  Through  co- 
operation itself.  They  drew  up  a  handbill,  founded  on  our  own 
advertisement,  and  sent  it  forth  to  all  the  co-operative  bodies 
they  could  hear  of,  picking  out  the  addresses,  1  was  told,  chiefly 
from  the  Christian  Socialist.  And  orders  have  come  in  in  con- 
sequence, from  Bradford,  from  Halifax,  from  Glasgow,  from 
London.  Part  of  their  trade  is,  however,  competitive,  aitd 
though  1  regretted  not  being  able  to  see  their  manager,  I  was 
glad  to  hear  that  he  had  had  to  go  to  Ireland  for  a  Wateiford 
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'  Hughes  and  I  had  »  great  quarrel  with  them.  .  .  .  because 
they  do  not  charge  enough  to  their  brother  co-operators,  giving 
aU  co-operative  bodies  that  choose  to  sell  their  hats  a  commis- 
»oiiof£ii%.' 

Mr.  Ludlow  went  on  to  say  that  he  considered  a  com- 
missioa  of  i  Jf  would  have  been  enough  to  allow  to 
co-operative  societies.  He  scolded  the  co-operatora  for 
accepting  so  large  a  sum  as  10  %,  and  regretted  that  'a 
certain  flourishing  establishment  near  Oxford-street  has 
so  br  given  way  to  the  money-grabbing  spirit  as  to  have 
accepted  it '.' 

In  April,  1853,  these  two  associations  joined  together  to 
open  a  shop  in  Bridge-street,  Manchester,  where  they 
remairted  for  the  rest  of  their  existence.  At  midsummer 
of  this  year  (1852),  the  Hatters'  A^soci^ition  had  twelve 
members,  £57  of  share  capital,  £16  of  loan,  and  a  surplus 
of  assets  over  liabilities  of  £73.  The  sales  for  the  four 
months  had  been  £376.  'During  the  winter  work  is  very 
slack,  and  some  of  the  members  had  subscribed  as  much 
as  5/.  a  week  each  out  of  their  earnings  to  provide  capital 
for  making  up  stock,  in  order  that  none  of  the  six  who  are 
already  at  work  should  be  left  unemployed.  .  .  .  The  want 
of  a  l^al  position  had  been  a  very  serious  hindrance  to 
their  success.'  The  sales  of  the  Tailors'  Association  in  the 
three  months  ending  July,  1851,  were  £450,  and  the  wages 
paid  were  £ai8.  They  had  thirty-eight  members,  and  there 
were  tweniy-four  men  at  work.  'The  working  members 
had  taxed  themselves  20  %  to  raise  £15  for  the  fittings  of 
the  shop.  .  .  .  The  slack  time  was  their  only  difficulty '.' 

The  second  account,  which  was  written  in  1864,  said: 

'  In  Dridge-street,  Manchester,  is  ahouse  rented  and  occupied 
conjointly  by  two  little  communiiies— one  of  six  tailors,  ihe 
other  of  nine  haners — distinct  in  their  organization,  but  residing 
ikle  by  tide  in  brotherly  harmony.     Our  information  regarding 

'  finj/ioH  .Slocut/ij/,  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 

'  \  \iiX  Report  of  the  iiodcty  for  i'lomoling  Working  Men'*  Aiiiocia- 
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the  former  is  only  fragmentary,  but  it  enables  us  to  state  that  in 
the  first  half  of  last  year— their  capital  being  then  £173— their 
sales  amounted  to  ^495 ;  the  wages  divided  amongst  them  to 
;^i69 ;  and  their  net  profit  to  something  less  than  ^16.  Taken 
by  themselves,  these  figures  might  suggest  too  favourable  a 
notion  of  the  state  of  affairs  ;  for  the  tailors  have  not  enough 

.  work  to  keep  them  fully  employed,  and  the  most  that  can  be 
said  of  them  is  that  they  have  kept  their  heads  well  above 
water.  Their  average  annual  earnings  are  not  much  short  of 
^50  per  head,  but  as  yet  they  have  never  received  any  dividend 
beyond    bare   wages,  whatever  profit  they  may  have  made 

'  having,  apparently,  been  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  their 
capital.  The  hatters,  although  they  have  also  reason  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  patronage,  are  doing  better.  Their  capital, 
which  when  they  started  in  1851  was  only  ^38,  is  now  (indud- 
tng  the  reserve  fund)  more  than  ;£6oo,  the  difference  having 
been  made  up  entirely  by  appropriations  from  profits,  which,  in 
one  instance  within  the  last  three  years,  were  £fiT,  and  in 
another  £,y)  in  six  months.  During  the  twelve  months  ending 
with  June  last,  however,  in  consequence  of  rates  having  doubled 
and  the  price  of  raw  materials  having  greatly  risen,  net  profits 
were  only  £10 ;  but  more  than  £yx)  were  distributed  as  wages 
among  the  four  members  who  alone  are  regularly  engaged  in 
the  business,  and  the  three  or  four  extra  hands  who  are 
occasionally  taken  on.  All  those  employed,  whether  members 
or  not,  share  ratably  in  proportion  to  their  wages  in  any 
surplus  profits  remaining  after  payment  of  interest  at  S  %  on 
capital.  What  keeps  back  both  hatters  and  tailors  is  want  of 
custom '.' 

The  Tailors'  Association  died  in  1872,  and  the  Hattfts' 
in  1873^  the  cause  of  death  being  inability  to  obtain 
customers. 

A  series  of  Ironworkers'  Associations  sprang  out  of  the 
engineers'  great  strike  of  1851.  At  a  meeting  of  the  general 
executive  council  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers, 
held  on  April  22,  1852,  it  was  resolved;  'That  in  tbe 
Opinion  of  this  meeting,  hostile  resistance  of  bbour  against 
capital  is  not  calculated  to  enhance  the  condition  of  the 
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labourer.  We  therefore  advise  that  all  our  future  operations 
should  be  directed  in  promoting  the  system  of  self-employ- 
ment in  associative  workshops,  as  the  best  means  of  effec- 
tually r^;:ulating  the  conditions  of  labour;  and  that  this 
resolution  be  submitted  to  our  next  del^ate  meeting.' 
Following  this  resolution,  an  address  was  delivered  to  the 
members  of  the  society,  on  April  36,  1852,  signed  by  the 
secretary,  William  Allan,  in  which  the  council  said : 

'  How  shall  we  set  about  the  work  of  preparation  for  a  coming 
time?  There  is  but  one  way,  we  must  co-operate  for  produc- 
tion. . . .  We  have  learned  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  accumulate 
fditds,  that  it  is  necessary  also  to  use  them  reproductive! y,  and 
if  tbii  lesson  does  not  fail  in  its  effects,  a  few  years  will  see  the 
lai>d  studded  with  workshops  belonging  to  the  workers.  .  .  . 
.\nd  if  the  employers,  seeking  to  wrong  him,  close  the  gates  of 
the  factories,  be  will  not  ihen  stand  in  forced  idleness,  consum- 
ing the  accumulations  of  past  years,  but  with  double  energy  he 
will  turn  to  the  factory,  and  there  do  the  work  of  the  country 
without  the  unneeded  help  of  others '.' 

Prior  to  this,  the  purchase  of  the  Windsor  Iron  Works, 
Liverpool,  was  negotiated  by  the  Amalgamated  Engineers, 
and  it  was  supported  very  enthusiastically  by  the  northern 
members  of  the  Engineers'  Society.  As  mentioned  in 
Chapter  IX,  Bury  took  this  project  up  very  warmly,  and 
eien  so  far  north  as  Glasgow,  it  was  reported — 'We  had 
a  splendid  meeting  of  the  amalgamated  iron  trades  of 
TiUsgow.  ...  I  think  there  were  at  least  1,000  present. 
They  met  in  a  large  chapel,  passed  resolutions  unanimously 
in  favour  of  union  and  association,  .  .  .  and  clieered  most 
loudly  when  they  heard  what  their  own  executive  had  done 
in  reference  to  the  purchase  of  Windsor  Foundry ','  This 
lion  foundry  was  in  full  work,  and  it  was  to  be  '  organized 
according  to  co-operative  principles,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
Kcure  efficiency  of  business  management,  and  at  the  same 
ittoe  to  afford  to  all  workmen  employed  the  full  benefit  of 

I,  pp.  IfO,  15J. 
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their  labour,  and  a  permanent  interest  In  the  concern.  The 
capital  advanced  to  purchase  the  works  was  to  be  advanced 
only  on  the  security  of  the  works ; '  and  '  debts  contracted 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  busin&ss  are  to  be  paid  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  original  loans,  should  the  concern  be  wound 
up '.'  The  purchase  of  the  Windsor  Foundry  was  never 
completed ;  but  the  Atlas  Works,  Southwark,  was  purchased 
instead.  Mr.  £.  V.  Neale  supplied  a  very  lai^e  amount  of 
capital  for  this,  and  he  has  kindly  sent  me  the  following 
account  thereof: — 

'The  Atlas  and  Windsor  Engineering  Works  was  one  of  two 
atteropmo  establish  such  works  for  the  employment  of  mentnit- 
of  work  through  the  great  strike  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers. 
I  was  the  sole  share — nominally  loan — holder,  having  advanced 
'  the  money  needed  to  buy  the  business  on  no  other  security 
than  the  business  itself.  The  factory  was  a  small  one,  and 
being  not  half  a  mile  from  the  central  office  of  the  Amalgamated 
Engineers  would  have  been  very  coiiveniently  situated  for  a 
business  to  be  carried  on  by  means  of  the  union  funds,  if  the 
engineers  had  acted  on  the  resolutions  that  they  unanimously 
passed  at  a  general  meeting  held  in  London  during  the  strike — 
I  forget  precisely  where — that  they  would  seriously  go  in  for 
self-employment.  I  bought  the  business  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  site.  You  may  [>erhap3  know  that  when  the 
Strike  was  over,  the  union  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  means  of  giving  effect  to  this  proposal,  which  was  awarded 
to  me.  But  when  the  council  proptosed  to  act  in  the  matter, 
the  plan  was  so  violently  opposed  by  one  member  that  the  Other 
members,  though  personally  in  favour  of  the  plan,  gave  way, 
lest  the  union  itself  should  be  endangered  through  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  opposition  likely  to  be  raised.  In  consequence,  the 
works,  which  the  men  who  formed  the  original  society  had  not 
managed  so  that  they  should  be  a  success  in  themselves,  were 
given  up,  and  all  the  tools  sold.  They  had  been  principally 
made  by  the  engineers  employed  at  the  works,  and  had  there- 
fore no  reputation  such  as  would  have  belonged  to  similar  totris 
made  by  known  makers,  and  did  not  realize  enough  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  association,  which  I  settled,  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  all  the  money  originally  paid  for  the  business.    It  was  not  an 

'  Christiatt  StiUtisI,  vol.  ij.  iSji,  pp.  j;,  iiS. 
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encoangmg  expeiience.  I  do  not  know  exactly  why  the  men 
bilcd  to  make  their  society  succeed ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
many  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  of  that  day  had  any  faith 
in  self-employment  as  a  means  of  permanently  raising  their 
position  as  worken.' 

A  Ixief  recital  of  the  history  of  the  East  End  Ironworkers 
must  be  sufficient  for  this  branch  of  co-operative  elTort.  It 
was  fonned  by  roen  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Eastoa  and  Amos,  '  in  consequence  of  the  late  strike.  Mr. 
Vansittart  Neale  advanced  them  money,  and  they  bought 
the  whole  plant  of  a  man  at  Bethnal  Green  for  £400. 
They  owed  nearly  £1,000,  but  their  plant  was  now  worth 
£3,oocx  .  .  .They were  very  busy,  and  working  overtime 
at  less  than  the  usual  rale  of  wages,  by  way  of  loan  to  the 
association.  They  had  from  forty  to  fifty  members  alto- 
gether, of  whom  twenty-two  were  at  work  '.'  Messrs.  Neale, 
Hughes,  the  present  Lord  Ripon,  and  Mr.  Brogden,  were 
Ibc  trustees  of  this  association.  The  first  shareholders' 
meeting  was  held  in  the  association's  premises,  Cambridge- 
road,  Mile  End,  on  March  6,  1852.  They  had  good-sized 
premises  (no ft.  by  35  ft),  and  the  Fimlico  Builders  were 
erecting  a  6o-feet  chimney.  The  meeting  '  decided  that 
fib-ety  associate  should  subscribe  £5  to  the  fixed  capital  of 
the  association,  upon  which  he  shall  receive  no  interest, 
and  which  be  should  be  unable  to  draw  out  upon  his 
laviag  the  association. . . .  Four  managers  were  then  elected 
by  show  of  hands,  one  for  each  branch  of  the  business. 
The  election  of  a  general  mani^er,  whose  office  will  be 
to  buy  materials,  make- contracts,  and  generally  to  repre- 
sent the  association  to  the  public  was  deferred  for  the 
present  V 

In  a  report  to  the  Social  Science  Association,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes,  speaking  of  the  fate  of  these  associations,  said: 
'Several  shops,  however,  were  started  by  the  men,  in  most 

'  Fim  Report  of  the  Socictjr  for  Fiomotine  Workioe  Mca'i  Auocin- 
iKiw.  p.  49-    , 
^  Jtmmai  ^  Auteiaiian,  p.  91. 
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cases  on  borrowed  funds.  Those  in  the  London  districts, 
so  far  as  I  know,  have  all  failed,  some  of  them  after  having 
succeeded  for  years.  I  am  informed  that  in  the  Lancashire 
district  several  have  succeeded*.'  In  187 1,  Mr.  Hughes 
gave  more  definite  information  of  the  Mile  End  Asso- 
ciation :  '  After  some  trouble  with  disputes  about  manage- 
ment, the  business  took  a  good  turn;  the  men  worked 
hard,  and  everything  seemed  going  on  successfully,  until 
the  association  had  to  tender  for  a  large  job.  Then  one 
successful  tender  broke  the  association.  They  made  a  large 
contract  at  a  price  which  involved  a  considerable  loss,  and 
the  result  was  that  they  had  to  be  wound  up '.'  The  onh 
trace  of  the  successful  ones  that  I  can  find,  is  a  reference 
by  Mr.  LudloW  to  '  a  large  engineering  establishment,  once 
well  known  to  the  trade  as  that  of  the  "  Forty  Thieves," 
from  having  been  founded  by  forty  working  men  during 
a  strike'.' 

A  short  account  of  several  of  the  associations  for  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  will  conclude  this  chapter. 
On  February  24, 1852,  a  meeting  was  called  by  the  Banbury 
plush  weavers,  who  were  out  on  strike.  'About  250  per- 
sons, chiefly  of  the  working  classes,  were  present;  and  it 
was  stated  that  while  the  men  do  not  average  more  than 
I  ox.  6</.  per  week  after  the  payment  of  shop-rent,  the 
masters  now  seek  to  reduce  this  miserable  pittance  25  %, 
notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that  on  the 
purchase  and  sale  there  is,  after  payment  to  the  workman, 
a  profit  of  20 J.  on  every  piece  of  goods  that  it  takes  a 
man  about  a  fortnight  to  make.'  The  meeting  thereupon 
resolved :  *  That,  in  consequence  of  the  Messrs.  Bangham 
having  attempted  to  enforce  the  enormous  reduction  before 
stated,  and  the  impossibility  that  exists  of  an  amicable 
arrangement  being  made  with  them,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  that  the  weavers  are  justified  in  endeavouring  to 

^  Report  on  Trades  Unions  to  Social  Science  Association,  i860. 

'  Co-operative  News^  vol.  i.  p.  158. 

*  Industrial  Partnerships  Retordt  1867,  p.  46. 
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commence  roanu&cturing  on  their  own  account '.'  A  society 
was,  therefore,  fonncd,  with  shares  of  £i  each.  Public 
delations  and  loans  were  made  to  the  extent  of  £40,  and 
the  men  hoped  to  be  able  to  raise  double  this  amount 
among  themselves,  in  order  that  they  might  start  'ten  of 
their  members  to  work  this  week'  (March  8,  1852).  In 
April  it  was  reported  that  the  association  'starts  in  one 
respect  with  singular  advantages,  a  London  cloth  merchant 
havii^  ofiered  to  take  its  plush  to  a  large  extent'  But 
on  June  19  the  Rev.  C  Kegan  Paul,  then  curate  of  Bloxham, 
near  Banbury,  now  the  celebrated  publisher,  wrote  that  the 
Plush  Makers'  Association  is  '  now  at  a  standstill  for  want 
of  a  ready  sale  for  their  goods.  It  is  not  the  time  of  year 
that  plush  finds  a  ready  sale,  and  till  they  have  more 
funds  in  hand  this  is  necessary  that  they  may  buy  more 
materials  and  increase  their  numbers.'  He  concluded  by 
saying  that  their  work  was  good,  and  asking  for  £100  of 
loans*.  The  last  peep  that  is  to  be  obtained  of  this  asso- 
ciation is  at  the  conference  convened  by  the  Chrisiian 
Socialists  in  London,  on  July  26,  1852,  when  their  repre- 
sentative reported  that  they  had  twelve  men  at  work,  '  but 
not  altogether.'  They  had  taken  a  shop  where  two  looms 
could  be  worked.  The  men  as  yet  had  worked  entirely 
on  their  own  efforts,  but  they  were  '  sadly  in  want  of  both 
money  and  orders  *.' 

In  January,  1851,  some  silk  and  velvet  weavers  of  Bethnal 
(Ireen  began  saving  their  contributions  of  ()d.  a  week,  in 
order  to  start  an  association.  Sixteen  hours  a  day  for  ibs. 
a  week,  with  continual  reductions  of  rates,  had  stimulated 
ihem  to  make  this  attempt.  '  They  had  twenty  members, 
had  made  a  very  advantageous  purchase  of  seven  jacquard 
looms,  and  £  1 5  in  the  savings  bank,  which  they  were  going 
to  draw  out  to  buy  materials  to  start  with.'    Al  the  end 

'  Jtmmal  tf  Aiifciaiion,  p.  80. 
'  Itid.,  pp.  8M,  9»-3,  143,  116. 

'  tint  kcpott  M  the  Society  for  Promoting  Woikinjc  Men't  Auocia- 
MM,  p.  41. 
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of  September,  after  nine  months'  patient  saving,  it  was 
announced  that  'they  were  to  begin  next  Saturday  on  an 
order  for  sixty  yards  of  silk  serge  which  they  had  just 
received'.'  At  a  tea-meeting  held  in  January,  1852,  it  was 
reported  that  the  association  had  three  looms  at  work,  they 
had  completed  £60  worth  of  orders,  had  'orders  on  hand 
for  283  yards  of  silk  velvet  and  plain  goods,'  and  ladies  had 
in  many  cases  advanced  them  money  to  purchase  materials 
to  weave  their  dresses*. 

At  the  latter  end  of  1850  the  employes  at  Armttage's 
factory,  Pendleton,  went  on  strike,  and  s(>me  of  them 
determined  to  start  manufacturing  on  their  own  account. 
'A  gentleman  offered  them  a  loan  of  £1,000  at  5  %,  but 
the  association  preferred  raising  their  capital  by  shares 
of  £5  each,  in  calls  of  5^.  each,  in  which  they  have 
been  perfectly  successful.'  They  thus  raised  a  capita!  of 
£2,000,  and  took  a  lease  of  a  mill  for  sixty  years  in  Whit- 
lane,  Pendleton.  A  letter  from  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Lee, 
dissenting  minister  of  Salford,  dated  December  22,  1850, 
said:  'The  association  mill  at  Pendleton  will  commence 
working  in  a  week  or  two,  and  will  employ  upwards  of  300 
associates.  Their  new  machinery,  which  is  upon  the  best 
principle — new  15  horse-power  engine  and  boiler — will  be 
ready  for  work  immediately.  They  will  manufacture  regatta 
stripes,  ticking,  &c.,  as  manufacturers  of  which  they  rank 
first  in  the  market.  We  are  assured  that  the  late  employer 
of  these  men— Sir  E.  Armitage — has  offered  to  purchase 
from  them,  at  market  price,  all  the  goods  they  can  make.' 
As  the  association  opened  a  wareroom  in  Cannon-street, 
Manchester,  shortly  after  starting,  afterwards  removing  to 
Dale-street,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  Sir  Elkanah's  offer  was 
not  accepted.  At  the  Bury  conference,  on  April  18,  i8s«, 
it  was  reported  that  there  were  fifty  people  at  work  for  the 
association '.     In  September  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Ludlow 

'  Christian  Socialist,  vol.  ii.  p.  117,  314. 

*  Jatoital  1^  AlsKiation,  p.  19. 

'  CArisliait  Socialist,  vol.  i.  pp.  58,  59,  77,  96,  113. 
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repotted  :  '  Whit-lane  is,  of  course,  the  co-operative  lion  of 
Manchester ; '  suid  in  October  it  was  said  that  they  '  number 
131  members,  and  expect  to  do  business  in  a  few  weeks 
to  the  amount  of  £160  a  week.  They  have  room  for  300 
looms.'  At  the  end  of  November  they  advertised  for  a 
toan  of  £300  to  £500.  They  had  some  looms  standing 
■erenU  days,  through  being  short  of  money  to  buy  yarn. 
They  bad  £450  worth  of  stock  of  yam  and  cloth,  but 
'  buyers  of  cloth  and  sellers  of  yam,  finding  that  we 
are  co-operators,  have  not  confidence  in  us  to  give  us 
credit '.' 

In  February,  1851,  the  Fadiham  Commercial  Mill 
Company  was  started  by  the  weaving  operatives.  There 
were  77  members,  with  a  share  capital  of  £1,935.  They 
built  a  mill  of  two  stories  and  a  garret,  30  yards  long  by  17 
yards  wide.  The  building,  engine,  and  boiler  cost  £2,000; 
there  was  room  for  314  looms,  and  the  total  cost  was 
£7,700.  Each  shareholder  was  required  to  hold  £100 
worth  of  shares.  'AH  the  shareholders  (with  one  or  two 
exceptions),  or  some  members  of  their  families,  work  at  the 
mill ;  and  the  following  is  the  arrangement  as  to  the  division 
of  the  profits :  Each  shareholder  has  allotted  to  him  four 
looms  and  a  "tender,"  and  receives  his  fair  portion  of  the 
pecuniary  proceeds,  which  are  divided  annually,  there 
being  always  a  reserve  fund  amounting  to  not  more  than 
i.  1,000.' 

Mr.  Ludlow,  in  his  Lancashire  tour,  visited  this  Fadiham 
Commercial  Company,  and  described  it  as 

'  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fruits  of  the  energy  and  self-denial 
of  the  Lancashire  workers.  .  . .  The  establishment  is  to  be 
refrisiercd  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  of  ihe  in- 
(onveoicnces  of  which,  however,  the  members  are  well  aware  ; 
the  shares  are  £2$  each,  paid  up  al  51.  per  week.  And  who  do 
you  think  are  these  aristoctatic  monopolists  ?  Wages  arc,  of 
course,  high  in  Fadiham  ?  They  are.  on  the  contrary,  reinari- 
ahlj  law,  and  many  of  the  shareholders  receive  no  more  than 

*  Chritlian  Secialiit,  vol.  ii.  pp,  198,  J64,  331. 
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12J.  per  week  ;  and  yet,  so  little  impatient  are  they  for  profits, 
that  they  are,  1  was  told,  desirous  of  passing  a  law  for  retaining 
the  profits  of  each  shareholder  until  his  share  shall  amount  to 

^100.' 

After  denouncing  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  Mr. 
Ludlow  went  on  to  say, 

'  The  worst  tools  can  be  turned  to  profitable  use  in  the  hands 
of  skilful  workmen ;  the  worst  machinery  may  be  made  to  serve 
the  cause  of  co-operation  in  the  hands  of  men  inspired  with  a 
true  co-operative  spirit,  and  such,  I  believe,  are  the  men  of 
Padiham '.' 

The  late  Professor  Jevons,  in  a  report  on  the  Padiham 
weavers'  strike  of  1859,  mentioned  that  the  association  had 
failed,  and  gave  the  cause  of  failure. 

'  Some  years  before  the  strike  they  had  established  two  co- 
operative concerns,  one  called  the  Commercial  Company  for 
weaving,  and  the  other  called  the  Cotton  League  Company  for 
both  weaving  and  spinning  ;  neither  of  which  undertakings, 
unfortunately,  met  with  the  success  that  had  attended  similar 
establishments  at  Rochdale.  No  such  concerns  can  possibly 
succeed,  unless  the  functions  of  managers  and  operatives  are 
kept  distinct,  and  shareholders  working  as  operatives  arc  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  a  manager  who  is  their  servant.  This 
difficulty  the  Rochdale  men  have  overcome  ;  but  in  Padiham, 
it  led,  combined,  probably,  with  other  ca.uses,  to  the  total 
failures  of  both  the  co-operative  mills,  one  of  them  winding  up 
with  a  heavy  debt,  which  had  to  be  liquidated  by  the  share- 
holders. ...  On  the  sale  of  the  mill  which  belonged  to  one  of 
them,  it  was  bought  up  by  a  person  who  had  recently  been  the 
manager  for  the  shareholders.  .  .  .  This  had  the  effect  of 
embittering  the  men  V 

Dr.  Watts  also  gave  some  details.    He  said  of  Padiham : 

'They  had  invested  about  £1,000,  and  were  owing  about 

£,%'Xfa,  a  sum  which  continued  success  would  very  soon  have 

covered  ;  but,  during  (he  quarrel,  one  of  the  shareholders  broke 

into  the  mill  at  night,  and  cut  out  a  large  proportion  of  the 

'  Chrittum  SadaUst,  vol,  ii,  pp.  324,  41 1. 

'  Report  on  Trade*  Unioai  to  the  Social  Science  Aisociition,  1S60, 
P-43*. 
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waips  from  the  looms.  The  creditors,  looking  forward  to  a 
certain  loss  by  such  proceedings,  came  at  once  upon  [he  estate 
and  realized,  and  the  shareholders  lost  the  whole  of  their 
money.'  He  -fiinhcr  stated  that  the  Pendleton  (Whit-lane) 
Association,  'from  similar  causes  had  the  same  kind  of 
rwuit '.' 

'  Cf-tptr^ar,  vol.  i.  p.  1)6. 


CHAPTER  Xri. 
With  Limited  Liability. 

The  granting  of  the  privil^e  of  limited  liability  has 
given  an  immense  stimulus  to  the  practice  of  association. 
Without  this  privilege,  every  shareholder,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  his  holding,  whether  large  or  small,  remained 
under  an  unlimited  legal  obligation,  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  means,  to  pay  the  creditors  of  the  association  in  which 
he  held  shares,  in  case  the  association  failed  to  do  so. 
Those  persons,  therefore,  who  had  most  to  lose  shrank 
from  such  a  risk ;  and  hence  the  practice  of  association 
would  have  been  kept  within  very  narrow  bounds  indeed, 
if  the  law  had  remained  unaltered. 

In  addition  to  the  methods  adopted  by  large  capitalists, 
of  obtaining  the  privilege  by  special  Act  of  Parliament,  or 
by  charter,  a  form  of  limited  liability  was  granted  by  »he 
Act  of  1855  to  joint-stock  companies  registering  under  it; 
and  a  new  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive character,  was  passed  in  1862^ — the  same  year 
in  which  the  associations  registered  as  industrial  societies 
for  the  first  time  received  the  privilege  of  limited  liability. 
During  this  period,  northern  co-operators  got  into  the  habit 
of  using  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  owing  to  the 
advantage  it  afforded  ;  and  Mr.  E.  V.  Neale  strongly  urged 
them  to  do  so  in  a  communication  to  the  Co-operator,  in 
July,  1 860 '.  As  working  people  get  wealthier,  it  is  probable 
that  the  supposed  necessity  for  a  special  law  will  disappear, 
'  Co-opiralar,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
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and  all  associations  may  be  included  in  one  system  of 
registration. 

Th(^  c\\<\  t\fit}<;tn  of  ^^rming^  and  living  in  copimiiniti^s, 
which  in  past  years  had  acted  so  powerfully  on  the  imagin- 
ation of  many,  thousands  of  co-operators,  had  now  died 
ouL  The  Leeds  Redemptionists,  with  their  South  Wales 
community,  were  the  last  body  in  Britain  to  make  the 
experiment ;  and  although  they  were  led  by  some  of  the 
most  able,  energetic,  and  honest  men  that  ever  took  part 
in  a  co-operative  efTort,  they  had,  in  the  end,  to  acknowledge 
a  defeat  But  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  co-operators 
had  fully  grasped  one  elementary  truth,  and  in  consequence 
bad  worked  successfully.  They  had  realized  the  lact  that 
half  a  loaf  was  better  than  none ;  and  they  had  begun  to 
see,  with  a  fair  approach  to  unanimity,  that  it  was  quite 
possible  to  apply  the  principle  of  co-operation,  bit  by  bit, 
in  sections,  to  all  the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  until 
a  sjstem  of  complete  co-operation  should  finally  be  evolved. 
They  had  further  begun  to  see  that  the  effective  force  of 
machinerj-,  with  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  more  and 
still  more  minute  division  of  labour,  and  of  a  wider  and 
still  wider  field  of  distribution  from  the  centre  of  pro- 
duction, was  altogether  irresistible;  and  that  the  idea  of 
having  little  self-supporting  colonies  must  give  way  to  the 
infinitely  grander  idea  that  the  whole  world  is  one  family, 
with  members  mutually  dependent  on  their  industrial 
exertions,  and  mutually  benefiting  by  the  exchange  of 
products. 

The  general  tenour  of  co-operative  thought  and  practice 
at  this  period  is  shown  by  the  following  incident: — The 
committee  of  the  Leeds  Corn  Mill  Society  had  received 
a  letter  from  Vienna,  asking  for  information  and  advice 
Ml  co-operation,  which  was  intended  to  be  laid  before  the 
Austrian  GovemmenL  The  I,eeds  people  sent  a  very 
careful  and  lengthy  reply  on  February  17,  i860;  and  in 
it  the>-  advised  their  correspondent  to 
'  endeavoor  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  society  so  as  to 
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ineec  the  general  wants  of  the  members.  If  tbod  be  the  most 
pressing  want,  work  that.  Do  it  well,  and  then  go  on  to  the 
next,  whether  it  be  clothing,  &c.,  &c.  Do  not  sit  down  with 
doing  only  one  thing;  but  do  not  begin  with  too  many  at  first. 
Ask  your  members  to  suggest  operations  ;  and  do  not  act  in 
opposition  to  the  general  wish.  When  profits  are  made,  ask 
your  members  not  to  take  them  out,  if  needed  for  extended 
action.  You  will  see  by  our  tables  this  was  an  error  we  fell  into, 
and  it  has  been  a  serious  evil  in  cripplitig  our  extension.   Do  not 

I  be  anxious  to  get  on  quickly,  so  much  as  to  get  on  well.    The 

'  slow'growing  tree  makes  the  soundest  wood.' 

They  then  went  on  to  praise  the  Rochdale  cooperators  and 
their  co-operative  associations,  saying, 

'As  you  look  at  the  table  of  figures,  you  will  see  a  remarkable 
.  difference  betwixt  the  Rochdale  statistics  and  ours  at  Leeds. 
You  will  see  they  began  in  a  very  little  way,  but  they  have 
gradually  progressed,  and  latterly  at  a  most  rapid  rate,  in  both 
business,  capital,  and  profits.  We  began  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  they  did,  but  we  have  not  progressed  in  the  same  degree.  ■ . . 
The  cause  why  is  worth  knowing.  At  Rochdale,  a  few  began  on 
the  prittcipiii  of  co-operalion. . . .  Our  society  at  Leeds  did  not 
begin  on  prituiple^.' 

The  principles  thus  referred  to  are  stated  in  the  objects 
of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  and  have  been  already  enumer- 
ated in  Chapter  I.  But  the  Pioneers  had  not  found  it 
possible  to  do  all  they  wished  by  means  of  one  society,  so 
they  had  already  formed  a  com  milling,  a  manufacturing, 
and  a  building  society.  In  a  speech  at  Stalybridge,  made 
in  July,  i860,  Mr.  Abraham  Greenwood  gave  some  minute 
details  of  the  state  of  Rochdale  co-operation.  It  is  only 
necessary  here  to  show  its  variety  and  extent.  The  capital 
of  the  store  was  £32,513  ;  the  quarter's  sales  were  £35,561  j 
and  '  they  were  realizing  profits  at  the  store  alone  at  the 
rate  of  over  £15,000  a  y&r.'  Beside  their  distributive 
employes,  they  had  'eight  butchers,  seventeen  boot  and 
shoemakers,  ten  doggers,  and  ten  tailors.'  The  amount 
they  devoted  to  education  at  this  time  was  £400  a  year. 

'  Ct-fptralar,  voL  i.  pp.  aS,  9. 
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'With  reference  to  the  manufacturing  society,  they  had  a 
capita]  of  £58,000,  they  had  too  looms  at  work  and 
5,000  spindles.  . .  .  The  new  mill  which  they  were  about 
setting  to  work  was  sixty-six  yards  long.  . . .  When  the 
mill  was  completed  they  expected  to  find  work  for  400 
or  500  people.  They  expected  to  pay  wages  in  another 
twelve  months  at  the  rate  of  £18,000  a  year,  and  they 
calculated  upon  turning  over  a  business  of  £75,000.'  The 
com  mill  had  a  capital  of  £34,000,  the  quarter's  sates  were 
£33.140,  and  the  quarter's  profits  £2,665.  'They  were 
doing  a  business  of  760  sacks  of  flour  a  week'.'  The  land 
and  building  compiany  was  at  this  time  only  just  getting  to 
work,  but  on  December  i,  r86i,  Mr.  William  Cooper,  the 
secretary  of  the  Pioneers,  wrote  that  this  company's  '  first 
lot  of  seventeen  houses  are  nearly  complete '.' 

The  following  advice  was  given  in  the  preface  to  the 
'Model  Rules'  issued  in  1862  for  the  guidance  of  new 
societies,  by  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Conference, 
which  was  then  the  only  existing  union  of  co-operative 
societies ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  taken  to  fairly  represent 
the  sentiments  prevailing  at  that  time  among  co-operators : — 

'Tbefutureprosperityof  the  working  men  of  Great  Britain  now 
lies  in  their  own  hands,  if  they  observe  the  simple  rules  follow- 
ing :  f  1)  Use  your  own  consumption,  your  eating  and  drinking 
and  shoeing  and  clothing,  to  save  up  capital  for  yourselves. 
<3)  Use  your  capital  to  set  yourselves  to  work.  (3)  Use  the 
pro6ts  of  your  work  to  obtain  for  labour  generally  a  fair  share 
in  the  profits  of  all  capital,  by  giving  it  a  fair  share  in  the  profits 
on  your  capital.  (4)  Use  the  accumulations  of  your  profits  tu 
make  yourselves  powerful  by  your  united  strength,  if  you  cannot 
be  powerftil  by  your  separate  strength '.' 

An  extract  from  a  letter  by  one  of  the  Leeds  Redemp 
tionists  (m  the  '  Philosophy  of  Co-operation,'  written  in 
i860,  will  also  show  the  general  modification  of  views,  and 


'  Ct-tpetaUr,  vol.  i.  p-  37. 
L  iL  p.  ti8.  >  lbid„  vol.  iii.  p.  i6j. 
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the  steadiness  of  the  general  determination  to  do  one  thing 
at  a  time,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  doing  all  things. 

'  Men  strive  sometimes  for  small,  and  sometimes  for  great 
objects. .  .  .  All  co-operators  should  become  acquainted  with 
the  greater  doctrine  in  order  that  they  may  practise  the  lesser, 
with  the  glorious  hopes  which  belong  to  the  great  thinkers  that 
are  urging  on  the  movement.  Know  this  :  that  the  same  kind 
of  efforts  that  have  reared  Rochdale,  Leeds,  &c.,  may  abi^orb  a 
town,  a  whole  county,  or  a  kingdom.  .  .  .  All  that  is  wanted  for 
the  mighty  change  is  that  men  shall ....  toil  on,  and  devote 
the  results  of  their  labours  to  the  new  object.  Et  is  a  question 
of  capital.  ...  You  have  saved  J  hence  you  can  save.  Henceforth, 
set  no  limit  to  this  saving.  It  will  be  aJI  wanted.  There  is  no 
known  limitation  to  the  invention  and  application  of  mechanical 
power.  Get  these  millions  of  steam  hands  to  work,  and  they 
shall  buy  you  hills  and  smiling  plains,  flocks  and  herds ;  and 
the  pleasant  places  of  the  earth  shall  be  yours  as  an  inheritance 
for  ever '.' 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Social  Science  Association  in 
1869,  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill  summed  up  the  position  as  follows : — 

'The  co-operative  principle  is  consistent  with  great  freedom 
of  action.  A  may  be  a  co-operator  as  regards  his  expenditure, 
while  he  may  be  working  for  an  employer  of  the  common  kind 
to  obtain  his  income  ;  B  may  belong  to  an  expending  and  to  an 
earning  co-operative  society  ;  while  C  having,  by  earning  and 
saving,  acquired  more  capital  than  he  is  permitted  to  apply  in 
one  expending  society  and  one  earning  society,  may  become  a 
capitalist  in  others '.' 

The  stream  of  co-operative  production,  since  limited 
liabilily  became  lawful,  has  formed  two  channels;  one  is 
regn  fifed  "By  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  and  the  other 
by  the  Industrial  Societies  Act.  The  channel  that  is  regu- 
lated by  the  last  mentioned  Act  is  also  divided  into  two 
branches.  One  consists  of  the  productive  establishments 
that  are  carried  on  by  distributive  societies,  and  the  other 
of  those  carried  on  by  societies  expressly  established  for 
the  purpose.     As,   notwithstanding  these  divisions  of  the 
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ttieani,  the  voluiTie  of  any  one  of  them  is  much  greater 
i\)an  that  portion  of  the  whole  stream  that  has  already 
been  noticed,  it  will  facilitate  a  clear  insight  into  the 
subject,  if  the  chronol<^cal  order  of  investigation  be  now 
abandoned,  and  the  plan  of  separately  examining  each 
dtannel,  and  also  some  of  the  most  important  trades,  be 
adopted  instead. 

By  the  help  once  more  of  Mr.  Nuttall's  statistics,  I  am  I 
enabled  to  show  the  number  of  separate  productive  societies  I 
«hich  were^  rc^tered  between  1863  and  1880  under  the    ' 
Industrial  Societies  Act,  and  which,  by  1883,  had  ceased 
10  exist     The  total  was  163,     Of  these,  32  were  for  manu-^* 
lecturing  textile  fabrics,  16  weie  tailois  and  hatters,  15  corn 
raiUer^    10   builders,    27   boiler-makers,  shipbuilders,    and 
miscellaneoos  ironworkers,   7  coal  miners,   7  bootmakers, 
fttoiiers;  5  printers'and  publishers,  5  cabinet  makers,  and 
jj  of  sundry  trades '. 

The  figures  given  by  Mr.  Nuttall  excited  great  attention 
It  the  time  of  publication  ;  and  a  supplementary  inquiry 
»as  made  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Greening.  He  '  carefully  had  all 
the  rules  examined  which  were  obtainable'  of  productive 
societies  registered  from  1850  to  1880,  and  he  reported  : — 
"Of  the  1J4  "  failures,"  debited  by  the  writer  largely  to  the 
occount  of  "  workmen  desiring  to  obtain  for  themselves  alone 
'be  iK'ofits,''  I  can  only  find  twenty-four  societies  which,  by  their 
rules,  proposed  to  give  any  delinite  proportion  of  profits  to  the 
■orkers.  Two  or  three  more  proposed  to  do  something  in  the 
vay  of  education,  or  other  philanthropic  means,  for  the  benefit 
ti  the  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  forty-four  of  the  failures 
•ere  based  upon  the  principle  of  ttividing  profits  with  the 
'^nitotners,  and  several  otherwise  provided  for  advantages  in 
'btir  favour.  All  the  rest  of  the  long  array  of  failures,  so  far  as 
^Sete  is  any  ei-idcnce  to  show,  were  based  upon  the  ordinary 
pnnciple  of  Joint-stock  and  private  trading,  the  profits  simply 
Vt^  to  the  capitalists  in  proportion  to  their  capital  V 
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earlier  date,  the  Congress  Report  for  1892  showed  that  th^re 
weFe'still  twenty-eight  in  existence.  Eight  of  these  were 
com  millers,  ten  were  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics,  three 
were  printers  and  publishers,  and  the  remaining  seven  were 
of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

From  1880  to  the  end  of  1891,  there  were  registered  152 
productive  societies.  Forty-one  of  them  were  registered  in 
1891 '.  These  152  societies  were  accounted  for  at  the  end 
of  1891  as  follows:  76  were  living  and  working;  37  were 
dead ;  and  of  the  remaining  39,  some  had  not  commenced 
business,  some  were  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  and 
some  were,  1  believe,  dead. 

The  1892  Co-operative  Congress  Report  recorded  143 
societies,  established  exclusively  for  productive  purposes, 
as  being  alive  at  the  end  of  1891 ;  but  37  of  these  supplied 
no  statistics.  Classified  by  trades,  there  were  33  dairying 
societies,  ai  textile  manufacturers,  ai  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facturers, 9  corn  millers,  3  printers  and  publishers,  and  55 
for  miscellaneous  industries.  The  following  table  gives  the 
principal  figures  of  each  class : — 
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The  baking  societies  make  up  about  half  of  the  capital, 
half  of  the  trade,  and  two-thirds  of  the  profits  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous section.    These  societies  divided  £990  among 

'  Co-operttire  Congrut  Report,  1891,  p.  31. 
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their  einptoy^  as  their  share  of  the  profits  made  during 
■891.  The  metal-working  societies,  which  are  also  included 
in  miscellaneous,  divided  £1,010  of  their  profits  among 
their  employ^  for  the  same  year'.  The  methods  of  divid- 
ing pn^ts  are  so  various  as  to  dely  classification ;  so  that 
a  statement  on  this  subject  will  be  deferred  until  the  history 
of  each  society  is  given :  but  it  will  perhaps  be  advisable  to 
state  here  that  nearly  all  the  profits  of  co-operative  produc-. 
.'  tion  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  table,  are  divided  among  ' 
'  the  purchasers  of  the  goods  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of  i 
iheir  purchases. 

In  addition  to  the  societies  whose  returns  have  been 
numnuued^'ITmcxre-tfie- numerous  productive  depart- 
meotrof'theTetairana' wholesale  distributive  societies  to 
be  accounted  for,  as  well  as  the  co-operative  associations 
whidi'have  been  registered  under  the  Joint  Stock  Com- 
puiies  Acts.  This  will  be  done  in  the  next  and  other 
chapters. 

'  Cooperative  Coogren  Report,  1891,  pp.  171-7- 
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Both  in  the  societies  that  started  about  the  end  of  the 
last  and  beginning  of  this  century,  and  in  the  societies  thi^ 
came  into  existence  about  1828  and  onwards,  the  princi{Ac 
of  employing  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  d^* 
members  has  been  steadily  adhered  to.     It  is  now  desiial>»^ 
that  the  extent  of  this  development,  so  far  as  it  has  maf^^' 
fcsted  itself  by  the  formation  of  productive  departments  ^  . 
our  retail  distributive  societies,  should  be  ascertained ;  ai^ 
it  will  be  convenient  to  continue  the  practice  which  h^^ 
grown  up  of  classing  such  departments  as  tailoring,  sho^^ 
making,  baking,  and  the  killing  and  dressing  of  cattle,  2^^-^ 
*  domestic  production.'    The  facts  and  figures  in  this  ch^pte 
are  from  the  Co-operative  Congress  Report,  1889,  and  th^^ 
Co-operative  Directory,  unless  other  references  are  given. 

In  Scotland,  baking  is  usually  the  first  of  these  domestic^^ 
trades  to  be  started.  In  the  south  of  England  it  is  the 
same.  But  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts  ofT 
England,  where  the  practice  of  baking  at  home  is  prevalent, 
this  department  is  often  the  last  to  be  undertaken.  In 
Scotland  there  are  16  societies  whose  exclusive  objects  are 
the  baking  of  bread.  Two  of  these  are  federations  of  dis- 
tributive societies,  and  14  are  composed  of  individuals. 
There  are  also  119  distributive  societies  that  include  baking 
as  one  of  their  departments.  At  the  beginning  of  1889  the 
two  federal  societies  had  £48,116  of  capital;  their  trade 
for  the  year  was  £71,408;  and  their  profits  on  this  trade 
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were  £5,389.  One  of  the  other  14  societies  made  no  return 
to  the  Central  Board  in  1889;  so  I  have  taken  its  figures 
for  1887.     Including  this,  the  14  societies  had  6,465  mem- 
bers;  £24,405  of  capital ;  £58,893  of  trade  for  the  year; 
and  £9,528  of  profits.     The  119  distributive  societies  had 
93,434   members ;    but  as  they  do  not  make  a  separate 
return  of  each  branch  of  their  trade,  I  can  only  estimate 
the  amount  of  their  bread  sales  by  striking  an  average  on 
the  basis  of  the  sales  of  a  few  societies  whose  balance  sheets, 
k.c.y  have  been  sent  me.     On  this  assumption,  their  annual 
trade  in  bread  is  about  two-thirds   per  head  of  what  it 
is  in  the  baking  societies,  and  will  amount  to  £567,425 ; 
and   their  profits  on  this  trade  will  be  £91,800.     The 
total  co-operative  baking  in  Scotland  would  then  amount  to 
£697,726  a  year,  with  profits  of  £106,718.     These  profits 
would  not  include  the  profits  made  by  the  societies  that  are 
members  of  the  federal  bakeries  on  the  bread  sold  by  them. 
These  would  probably  be  over  £7,000,  and  would  make 
a  grand  total  of  £  1 14,000. 

Twenty-two  of  the  societies  that  have  baking  departments 
were  started  in,  or  before,  the  year  1850;  and  they  date 
backwards  from  that  year  to  the  year  1800.  Among  the 
earlier  ones  are  Stenhousemuir,  Alva,  Bainsford,  and  Men- 
strie  Societies,  started  in  1847  ;  Montrose  and  Tillicoultry 
Societies  in  1846 ;  Kettle,  in  1840  ;  Leslie,  in  1838 ;  Leven, 
in  1828 ;  and  Bridgeton,  in  1800.  Most  of  these  were 
specially  established  for  baking  '. 

The  reports  of  the  Christian  Socialists  give  us  a  few 
details  of  these  earlier  societies.  The  manager  of  the 
Castle-street  tailors,  Mr.  Walter  Cooper,  paid  a  visit  to 
Scotland  in  185 1  ;  and  writing  from  Glasgow  in  September, 
said  : — *  You  will  be  completely  astounded  when  I  tell  you 
what  is  doing  in  the  co-operative  movement  in  Scotland.' 
Montrose  is  referred  to  by  him  as  having  900  members, 
who  made  a  profit  for  the  year  of  £200,  *  after  supplying 

*  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  Returns. 
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themselves  with  the  best  bread  at  market  prices.'  He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  Scotch  co-operators  '  had  never  heard  of 
the  Central  Co-operative  Agency,  or  of  the  Society  for 
promoting  Working  Men's  Associations.'  Another  report 
from  him  mentioned  the  baking  society  at  Alva,  with  aa6 
members,  and  a  yearly  business  of  £2,000.  'They  pur- 
chase wheat  and  get  it  ground.  A  5^'.  share  is  worth  151. ; 
but  they  keep  it  at  51.,  because  it  answers  working  folk 
much  better.'  A  single  man  was  limited  to  ten  shares  j  but 
a  married  man  could  have  twenty.  It  was  also  stated  that 
'at  Alloa,  three  miles  off,  the  bread  used  to  be  id.  and  2d. 
per  four-pound  loaf  cheaper  than  at  Alva ;  now  it  is  id.  per 
loaf  cheaper  at  Alva,  and  quite  as  good.'  Mr.  Cooper  con- 
cluded his  report  on  Scottish  and  Northern  co-operation, 
by  writing :  '  Let  me  say  that  the  movement  is  rapidly 
spreading  all  over  the  country,  and  although  (thank  God)  it 
does  not  depend  for  existence  on  a  committee  in  London, 
yet  I  believe  we  may  greatly  assist  our  brethren  in  the 
country  and  ourselves  at  the  same  time '.' 

In  1852,  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  visited  Scotland.  He  reported 
of  35  societies,  that  5  declared  dividends  on  purchases,  2 
capitalized  all  their  profits,  and  18  divided  profits  on  capiul '. 
Speaking  at  the  London  conference  in  1853,  he  said  that 
he  'had  been  all  over  Scotland,  and  found  the  stores  mostly 
constituted  on  the  old  principle  of  giving  profits  to  capital ; 
but  they  were  beginning  to  alter  their  practice,  and  to  follow 
the  example  set  them  by  William  Sanderson,  of  Galashiels  '. 
At  page  23  of  'Working  Men  Co-operators,'  it  is  stated  that 
the  Galashiels  Society  commenced  dividing  profits  on  mem- 
bers' purchases  in  1847;  and  this  must  therefore  be  the 
example  referred  to. 
The  two  federal  bakeries  give  bonus  on  wages.  One  of 
.  them  gives  the  same  rate  as  it  does  on  purchases ;  and  I 

'   Christian  Seiialisl,  ii.  pp.  179,  jog,  and  315. 
*  Appendix  to  the  Tiansaclions  of  the  Co-operative  Leagae,  p.  116. 
■  Report  of  the  AnocUtioD  for  Pronotiog  Working  Men's  Asiocia- 
tiooi,  p.  4j, 
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think  that  the  other  does  the  same.  Fifteen  other  Scotch 
societies  with  baking  departments  replied  to  the  Central 
Board  (1889)  circular  on  pro  tit-sharing.  These  replies 
showed  that  two  of  these  societies  gave  bonus  to  the 
corkers,  twelve  did  not  give  bonus,  and  one  did  not  give 
any  information  on  the  question '. 

The  progress  of  the  largest  of  the  Scotch  bakii^  societies 
deserves  attention,  for  it  is  one  of  the  earhest  cases  of 
the  application  of  the  federal  principle.  It  is  the  United 
Baking  of  Glasgow,  and  was  started  in  1868,  the  same  year 
as  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society.  Only  societies  are 
allowed  to  become  members.  In  1869,  their  first  year, 
they  baked  3,116  sacks  of  flour,  and  their  sales  were 
£4,837.  In  1870  they  increased  to  3,925  sacks  and  £9,567, 
and  in  1871  they  made  a  further  increase  to  6,345  sacks 
and  £16,543*.  At  the  end  of  1871  they  added  a  fancy 
bread  and  biscuit  department',  and  by  the  middle  of  1872 
ihe  committee  were  able  to  say  that '  the  bakery  has  every- 
thing now  in  its  favour.  It  possesses  a  plant  and  con- 
venience which  is  unsurpassed,  and  which  should  produce 
1  large  and  profitable  business.'  They,  however,  complained 
that  the  biscuit  department  was  '  not  kept  half  employed,' 
Imii  they  stated  that  they  had  arranged  '  to  send  bread 
daily  to  every  society,  and  hoped  thereby  to  increase  the 
demand*.' 

Up  to  1874,  private  loans  were  received  to  help  to  supply 
the  necessary  capital ;  but  at  the  latter  end  of  this  year 
they  dosed  their  books  against  individuals,  except  to  those 
«ho  were  already  loanholders,  and  to  the  workers ;  the 
directors  advocating  this  privil^e  being  given  to  the  latter 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  thereby  be  induced  to  take 
more  interest  in  the  success  of  the  society.  They  also  in 
this,  the  twenty-third  quarter,  claimed  to  have  had  'the 
most  successful  quarter  in  the  history  of  the  society  *.'     In 
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1875,  they  were  further '  forced  to  curtail '  the  private  loans, 
which  amounted  to  £1,133,  while  the  share  and  loan 
ca.pital  held  by  the  societies  was  £3,144,  and  the  reserve 
fund  was  £833',  In  1877,  the  thirty-third  quarterly  report 
claimed  to  be  '  one  of  the  best  in  the  society's  history, 
and  that  Is  saying  a  great  deal.'  There  were  then  twenty- 
six  societies  in  the  federation,  with  sales  amounting  to 
£7,770  for  the  quarter;  and  the  profits  allowed  the  pay- 
ment of  a  dividend  of  is.  in  the  pound  on  the  sales  made 
by  the  society,  after  allowing  from  the  selling  price  the 
usual  'deduction  of  10%  to  the  stores  in  connexion  with 
the  society,  the  amount  allowed  for  selling  by  the  baking 
trade ;  so  that  the  societies  who  are  members  have  an  extra 
profit  of  \s.  per  pound  by  becoming  their  own  bakers.  The 
bags  of  flour  baked  during  the  quarter  number  1,967,  being 
the  highest  yet  reached  by  the  society.  The  increasing  busi- 
ness of  the  society  has  of  late  gone  beyond  the  means  of 
the  output,  and  to  meet  this,  additional  premises  with  three 
ovens  have  been  rented*.' 

Some  falling  off  in  sales,  but  none  in  profits,  was  shown 
in  1878;  and  in  1879,  a  society  which  was  one  of  the 
largest  shareholders  withdrew,  as  it  was  commencing  baking 
for  itself.  In  the  forty-second  quarter,  efforts  to  meet 
competition  were  put  forth,  and  new  machinery  was  erected 
which  '  resulted  in  a  decided  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bread '.'  At  the  beginning  of  i88i,  the  society 
was  again  on  a  flowing  tide,  and  the  committee  reported 
that  it  was  'gradually  rising  again  in  trade,'  The  dividend 
was  \i.  in  the  pound,  and  societies  were  asked  to  'do 
their  utmost  to  bring  up  the  business  to  over  300  bags  per 
week '.'  The  trade  now  increased  steadily  up  to  January^ 
1885,  when  the  number  of  sacks  baked  for  the  quarter  was 
3,917.  and  the  dividend  was  \s.  41/.  in  the  pound'-  Six 
months  later,  a  special  meeting  determined  to   '  build  a 
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large  central  bakehouse  with  34  ovens,  bread  room,  &c., 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £  1 3,500  '.'  The  scheme  was  after- 
wards enlarged.  Property  was  purchased  in  M 'Neil-street, 
Gla^ow,  at  a  cost  of  £4,500',  and  a  bread  factory  was 
erected  thereon  at  a  cost  altogether  of  about  £10,000,  '  It 
contains  28  ovens,  including  a  reel  oven  for  pan  loaves,  and 
space  for  a  travelling  oven.  The  facilities  provided  are 
capable  of  doing  a  trade  of  from  600  to  700  bags  per  week.' 
These  premises  were  completed  in  1887,  and  on  May  %  i  they 
'were  thrown  open  during  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  public 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  buildings  and 
machinery,  and  it  is  computed  that  upwards  of  30,000 
people  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  '.'  At  the  eighty- 
second  quarterly  meeting,  held  in  September,  1889,  it  was 
reported  that  the  number  of  bags  of  flour  baked  weekly  was 
558,  the  sales  for  the  quarter  were  £15,714,  and  37  societies 
were  members  of  the  federation  *. 

In  April.  1890,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  cele- 
hration  of  the  majority  of  the  United  Baking  Society. 
It  was  also  the  inauguration  of  an  extension  of  premises 
and  plant.  The  buildings  formed  the  lai^est  and  most 
picturesque  co-operative  bakery  in  the  kingdom.  I  doubt 
if  there  was  another  to  equal  it  for  beauty  of  elevation  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  They  had  thirty-live  ovens,  and 
they  were  baking  between  700  and  800  sacks  a  week ;  while 
they  had  a  capacity  for  baking  1,000  sacks  weekly.  They 
had  also  a  plant  for  the  making  of  fancy  biscuits.  Their 
ouiby  for  lands,  buildings,  and  machinery  was  £30,000. 
They  delivered  bread  to  retail  societies  as  far  as  fourteen 
miles  distant.  While  their  expenses  amounted  in  1S69 
to  9x.  ^.  per  sack,  they  at  this  date  only  amounted  to 
61.  id.  per  sack.     They  were  employing  1 10  men. 

The  society's  later  balance-sheets  show  continued  pros- 
perity. At  the  end  of  1891,  there  were  48  shareholding 
societies  in  the  federation,  with  £51,647  of  share  and  loan 
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capital.  The  sales  for  the  year  had  been  £118,120,  and 
the  net  profits  amounted  to  £11,730,  out  of  which  £821 
was  divided  among  the  employes  as  bonus  on  wages.  The 
balance-sheet  for  the  quarter  ending  October  29,  1893, 
reported  the  number  of  shareholding  societies  to  be  51 ; 
the  paid-up  share  capital  was  £10,339,  ^"'^  'he  loans 
amounted  to  £46,669.  The  reserved  funds  stood  at 
£4,393,  being  nearly  half  the  paid-up  share  capital.  The 
sales  for  the  quarter  amounted  to  £34,921,  from  which, 
after  paying  interest  on  all  capital,  a  profit  of  £2,906  was 
realized.  Out  of  this  profit  a  dividend  was  declared  on 
sales  at  the  rate  of  \s.  ^.  in  the  pound  to  shareholders, 
and  of  8ff.  in  the  pound  to  non- shareholders ;  the  employ^ 
were  paid  a  bonus  of  \s.  41/,  in  the  pound  on  their  wages, 
and  a  grant  of  £200  was  made  to  the  Scottish  Co-operative 
Seaside  Homes  Fund.  The  actual  expenditure  on  land, 
buildings,  and  plant  had  been  over  £50,000 ;  but  by  depre- 
ciation it  stood  in  the  assets  at  £37,227  only.  The  quantity 
of  flour  baked  during  the  quarter  had  been  iStS3*  sacks,  or 
an  average  of  1,194  sacks  weekly.  The  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  business  was  255,  and  the  wages  paid  for 
the  quarter  amounted  to  £3,632. 

During  1892  a  large  new  building  was  commenced  in 
M'Neil-street  to  give  the  requisite  accommodation  for  the 
extended  business.  In  the  course  of  erection  a  portion  of 
it  collapsed  on  Aug.  13,  1S92,  thus  delaying  the  completion 
and  causing  some  loss.  At  the  shareholders'  meeting  in 
Sept.  189Z,  the  committee  were  granted  powers  to  buy  some 
more  land  contiguous  to  their  bakeries,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  additional  biscuit- works,  their  trade  having  greatly 
increased  in  this  department  in  consequence  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society,  which  put  the 
Baking  Society  '  in  a  position  to  supply  the  whole  of 
Scotland '.' 

The  relations  of  the  Bakery  Society  with  other  societies 
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seem  to  be  exceedinglf  harmonious.  They  purchase  flour 
from  the  Scottish  Wholesale,  and  sell  biscuits,  &c.,  to  them. 
Out  of  total  purchases  amounting  in  1891  to  £95,698, 
£81,335  were  made  froih  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society. 
In  the  same  way  all  the  horses  used  by  the  Baking  Society 
were  purchased  from  the  Scottish  Farming  Society '. 

On  July  30,  1893,  new  rules  were  registered  containing 
several  important  alterations.  The  voting  qualification  was 
altered  from  one  vote  to  each  member,  and  one  additional 
for  each  £80  of  purchases,  to  one  for  each  member  and  one 
for  each  £160  of  purchases.  For  the  first  time  provision 
was  specially  made  for  the  employes  to  form  a  part  of  the 
society,  oi  employes,  by  enabling  an  '  Employes  Bonus  In- 
vestment Society'  to  become  a  shareholder,  to  have  one 
vote  as  such,  and  an  additional  vote  for  each  £80  of  capital 
invested  by  it  in  the  Baking  Society.  The  employes  have 
fwmed  this  Bonus  Investment  Society ;  and,  for  a  com- 
mencement, they  have  taken  up  3,000  \os.  shares  in  the 
Baking  Society.  No  servant  of  the  Baking  Society  can  be 
a  member  of  the  committee,  unless  appointed  by  the  Bonus 
Society ;  and  the  latter  can  only  make  an  appointment,  if 
duly  elected  to  do  so  at  a  members'  meeting.  The  possible 
number  of  servants  that  can  be  on  the  committee  at  any 
given  time  is  therefore  limited  to  one '. 

A  new  departure  in  another  direction  was  made  at  the 
btter  end  of  1892  by  the  institution  of  a  purveying  depart- 
ment, including  the  opening  of  tea-rooms  in  different  parts 
of  Glasgow '. 

The  amount  of  baking  done  by  English  socieltes  is  not  by 
iny  means  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  co-oper- 
ation as  il  is  in  Scotland.  An  analysis  of  the  Co-operative 
Dhtenry  shows  that  there  were  in  1889  308  English 
societies  with   baking  departments.     Three  of  these  are 
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small  federations.  The  number  of  members  in  the  208 
societies  is  285,187.  An  examination  of  the  number  of 
returns  that  societies  kindly  filled  up  for  me  in  1889  and 
1890,  and  also  of  a  number  of  balance-sheets,  shows  that 
the  sales  of  bread  per  member  are  not,  on  the  average,  half 
what  they  are  in  Scotland.  This  is  owing  to  the  greater 
,  |)revalence  of  baking  at  home.  Leeds,  with  36,348  mem- 
bers, only  did  a  baking  business  of  £7,860  a  year  ;  yet  its 
sales  of  flour,  including  supplies  to  the  bakehouse,  were  over 
£izo,ooo  a  year.  Rochdale,  with  11,278  members,  did  a 
bread  trade  of  £7,186  a  year;  and  Bolton,  with  13,448 
members,  did  £12,038  a  year.  As  we  go  farther  south 
the  proportion  increases,  and  at  the  same  periods  we  had 
Plymouth,  with  13,465  members,  doing  a  bakery  trade  of 
£24,000  a  year.  Portsmouth,  with  2,740  members,  did  a 
trade  of  £11,000  a  year;  Stratford,  with  5,445  members, 
did  £21,500  a  year  ;  New  Brompton,  with  1,233  members, 
did  £7,570  a  year;  Oxford,  with  1,554  members,  did 
£7,280;  and  Chipping  Norton,  with  892  members,  did 
£7,018  a  year.  Altogether,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  put  the 
sales  of  bread  in  the  English  societies  with  baking  depart- 
ments at  a  higher  rate  than  £2  loi.  per  head  per  year.  This 
would  give  us  an  annual  turnover  of  £713,217.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  more  than  a  guess  at  the  profits  on 
baking,  as  so  few  societies  give  separate  figures,  but  it  cannot 
be  less  than  3^.  in  the  pound  net  on  the  sates,  or  equal  to 
£106,983  a  year. 

Baking  is  rapidly  becoming  a  factory  business.  Instead 
of  the  miserable  undei^round  workshops,  reeking  with  cob- 
webs, cockroaches,  and  filth  of  all  descriptions,  where  every 
operation  was  performed  by  hand,  that  were  almost  universal , 
a  generation  ago,  it  is  now  usual  to  find  bakeries  located  in 
specially  erected  buildings  with  many  mechanical  appliances, 
and  with  minute  regard  to  sanitary  arrangements.  Co-oper- 
ative societies  have  taken  the  lead  in  these  improvements, 
and  can  justly  boast  of  possessing  some  of  the  finest  bake- 
houses in  the  kingdom. 
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One  of  the  largest  co-operative  bakeries  is  that  belonging 
to  the  Pendleton  Sodety,  TTcan  convert  into  bread  from 
;ob  to  800  sacks  of  flour  weekly.  The  building  is  three 
ttories  high.  The  bakehouse  is  over  90  ft.  long,  36  ft.  wide, 
and  17  ft.  high.  It  is  lined  with  white  glazed  bricks,  and  has 
a  dado  of  coloured  bricks  to  improve  the  appearance. 
There  are  sixteen  of  Mason's  continuous  hot-air  ovens. 
The  top  floor  is  the  flour  room,  and  the  middle  floor  is  the 
mixing  room.  '  The  flour  is  passed  through  a  sifting  and 
mixing  machine,  where  it  is  thocoughjy  separated  and  freed 
from  impurities;  it  passes  thence  to  a  sponging  machine. 
and  from  this  to  one  of  Undop's  kneading  machines.'  A 
patent  dough-divider  then  makes  forty-eight  3  lb.  loaves  at 
one  operation.  The  ovens  are  '  fitted  with  travelling  baking 
plates  to  enable  the  whole  batch  to  be  set  or  drawn  at  one 
operation,  thus  securing  perfect  baking  with  the  utmost 
Konomy  of  labour  and  fuel.'  Finally,  '  on  the  side  of  the 
bakehouse  next  the  yard  there  are  folding  doors  enabling 
:be  bread,  when  baked,  to  be  run  on  to  a  cooling  platform, 
ind  thence  loaded  on  trays  into  the  vans,  which  draw  under 
cowr  to  receive  their  loads '.' 

An  old,  but  very  healthy  and  prosperous  society,  that  wa.s 
er^'inalty  exclusively  a  baking  society,  and  still  sells  nothing 
Wwhat  it  produces,  is  the  Economical,  at  Sheerness.  It 
»»s  started  in  1816.  At  the  outset  the  shares  were  5J.  each. 
Fm  a  considerable  time  the  committee,  who  were  also 
■nisiees,  'performed  the  duties  of  shopmen  in  the  evenings, 
fur  which  they  received  payment  at  the  rate  of  one  penny 
|i:r  member  per  week.  Bread  at  that  time  was  upwards  of 
j'.  per  gallon,  while  the  wages  of  the  artisans  were  less 
:hin  £1  per  week.'  For  the  information  of  readers  un- 
acquainted with  this  method  of  selling  bread,  it  is  as  well 
id  lay  that  a  gallon  is  equal  to  eight  jmunds ;  so  that  the 
'jaMtem,  or  four  pound  loaf,  would  cost  \s.  bd.  'The 
i'inciple  was  to  sell  as  near  cost  price  as  possible,  one  of 
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the  rules  requiring  that  there  shall  be  such  a  percentage 
added  to  the  prime  cost  of  flour  as  will  cover  the  expenses 
of  manufacturing  and  retailing  it.'  In  1859  an  attempt  was 
made  to  get  the  rules  registered,  but  aS  the  Registrar  would 
not  accept  them,  and  the  members  would  not  alter  them, 
the  attempt  failed.  They  were  altered,  however,  in  1863; 
but  only  at  the  loss  of  both  members  and  trade,  which  was 
gradually  recovered ;  and  in  1874, '  they  had  so  far  redeemed 
themselves  that  the  committee  were  in  a  position  to  recom- 
mend the  erection  of  a  steam  flour  mill  at  a  cost  of£i,Soo.' 
In  1876  the  society  numbered  386  members,  with  a  capital 
of  £3,SS'^'-  I"  September,  1884,  a  general  meeting  deter- 
mined to  purchase  some  pasture  land;  and  early  in  1885, 
a  farm  of  41  acres  was  purchased  at  West  Minster.  The 
cost  of  this  little  farm  was  £2,570.  Steps  were  at  once 
taken  to  start  a  dairy  to  supply  the  members  with  milk,  and 
the  measure  of  success  is  seen  by  the  committee's  report  in 
October,  1886,  when  they  said, 

'  The  extraordinary  demand  for  milk  resulted  in  our  having  to 
obtain  a  large  number  of  cows,  and  thus  ensure  our  customers 
beJDg  supplied  with  a  guaranteed  article.  The  number  of  beasts 
owned  by  the  society,  including  yearlings,  is  53 ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pecied  this  number  will  have  to  be  increased  to  at  least  loo 
before  this  lime  next  year,  necessitating  a  further  outlay  for 
building  accommodation,  8:c.  We  are  in  full  possession  of  our 
29-acre  piece  of  land,  and  the  4-acre  piece  leased  from  the  War 
Department.  We  have  also  on  lease  another  11  acres,  port  of 
which  adjoins  our  li-acre  freehold  piece,  which  makes  a  total 
of  55  acres  of  pasture  land  ;  and  it  is  expected  this  will  have  to 
be  still  further  supplemented  to  meet  the  increased  require- 

During  the  next  eighteen  months  they  suffered  a  serious 
loss,  as,  according  to  the  committee's  report  in  April,  1888, 

'  the  whole  of  our  fine  herd  of  cattle — viz.  54  cows,  bull,  and  31 
calves — have  been  slaughtered  by  order  of  the  county  authorities, 
with  a  view  to  stamping  out  the  disease  (pleuro-pneumonia)  that 
was  introduced  amongst  our  calII<M)Y  a  cow  that  came  from 

'  C«-eferativt  News,  vol.  vii.  p.  308. 
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Steps  have  been  taken 

The  loss,  amounting  to  about  £900,  less  compensation 
from  the  county,  appears  to  have  heen  at  once  written  off 
out  of  the  half-year's  profit.  The  report  for  the  half-year 
ending  October,  1889,  said:  'The  present  herd  consists  of 
44  cows,  and  as  we  have  been  fairly  fortunate  as  regards 
casualties,  and  also  heen  favoured  with  a  good  crop  of  hay, 
the  result  of  this  half-year  will  in  a  measure  compensate  for 
some  of  the  losses  sustained  in  this  department.'  This 
balance  sheet  showed  the  number  of  members  to  be  978 ; 
the  capital,  £11,400;  the  total  sales  for  the  half-year, 
^7>95o;  and  the  net  profit,  £1,546.  The  Co-c^rative 
News  contained  further  details  not  in  the  balance  sheet. 
The  total  profit  was  made  up  as  follows :  the  mill,  £385 ; 
bakery,  £634;  farm,  £383;  and  shop,  £144.  A  dividend 
wa£  declared  of  3;.  in  the  pound  on  purchases  from  shop, 
bakery,  and  farm,  and  one  of  is.  id.  in  the  pound  on 
purchases  from  the  mill'.  Mr.  Knoyle  has  informed 
me  that  the  employfe  receive  bonus,  il  per  cent,  of  the 
profits  being  distributed  among  them  in  proportion  to  their 
vages.  For  the  half-year  under  review,  the  amount  would 
therefore  be  £19  6s.,  and  as  the  wages  were  £788,  the 
division  to  the  employes  would  be  at  the  rate  of  about  6d. 
in  the  pound  on  their  wages.  Mr.  Knoyle  also  informed  me 
that  the  mill  was  only  worked  about  63  hours  a  week,  and  it 
has  an  output  of  130  sacks  weekly.  There  are  no  rollers, 
and  all  the  flour  is  used  by  the  society  with  the  exception 
o(  ten  sacks  sold  weekly  to  the  Slieernesa  Provision  Society 
for  scaling  purposes. 

The  society  has  continued  to  prosper  and  to  extend.  At 
the  Utter  end  of  1890,  it  'purchased  an  additional  34  acres 
of  pasture  land  at  a  cost  of  £43  i3s.  6d.  per  acre'.'  The 
sales  of  the  society  in  1891  amounted  to  £a9,464,  on  which 
a  profit  of  £2,798  was  realized.  The  employes  received 
£36  of  this  as  bonus  on  wages ;  being  at  the  rate  of  3</.  in 
'  C»-tptraint  Ntwi,  vol.  xx.  p.  ijij.        '  Ibid.,  vut.  »i.  p.  ii^j. 
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the  pound.  The  share  capital  was  £12,918,  and  the  reserve 
fund  was  £643 '. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-five  societies  in  Great  Britain, 
with  a  total  membership  of  551,020,  have  butchery  de[art- 
ments.  The  sales  per  member  average  over  £3  per  year; 
or  a  total  of  at  least  £  1,653,060.  Most  of  the  societies  kill 
and  dress  their  cattle,  and  comparatively  little  meat  is 
bought  ready  killed.  So  far  as  the  slaughtering  and  cutting 
up  for  sale  is  concerned,  butchering  is  just  as  much  a  pro- 
ductive industry  as  milling,  baking,  or  weaving.  But  the 
,  same  men  are  invariably  employed  in  retailing  the  meat ; 
so  that  we  have  here  a  case  where  it  is  impossible  to  make 
the  usual  separation  of  the  two  functions  of  production  and 
distribution.  The  number  of  employes,  in  proportion  to 
trade  done,  varies  considerably.  At  Perth,  in  1889,  there 
were  ten  butchers  to  conduct  a  trade  of  £10,000  a  year,  while 
at  Gateshead,  fifteen  managed  to  carry  on  one  of  £34,000 
a  year.  At  Bury,  there  were  nineteen  hands  for  a  trade  of 
£28,000  a  year;  and  Mr.  Rigby  told  me  that  if  two  men 
and  a  boy  were  kept  continuously  at  it,  they  could  do  the 
slaughtering  for  the  whole,  but  of  course  not  the  cutting  up. 
This  was  confirmed  by  the  St.  Cuthbert's  Society,  where  it 
was  estimated  that  two  men  coutd  kill  all  the  meat  required 
for  a  business  of  £zz,ooo  a  year. 

There  are  tailoring  departments  in  231  societies,  with  a 
total  of  47 1,344  members.  One  hundred  and  sixty  SDci^es, 
with  392,298  members,  have  milliners;  but  eleven  only, 
with  30,863  members,  have  dressmakers.  It  is  somewhat 
extraordinary  to  see  the  number  of  societies  with  millinery 
departments,  and  so  few  with  departments  for  dressmaking. 
It  is  probable  that  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  same 
person  who  serves  behind  the  counter  can  undertake  the 
work  of  making-up  bonnets;  whereas  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  her  to  undertake  the  more  prolonged  and  serious 
operation  of  making  a  dress.     Perth  and  Bolton  seem  to 

*  Co-operative  Congiess  Report,  1S91,  p.  174. 
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be  in  the  fim  nnk  for  the  employment  of  these  classes  of 
labour.  The  fonner,  in  1889,  with  2,971  members,  em- 
ployed ai  tailors,  26  dressmakers,  13  mantlemakcrs,  and 
7  milliners.  The  latter,  with  13,448  members,  employed 
j2  tailors,  \i  milliners,  and  42  dress  and  mantlemakera. 
The  tailoring  sales  throughout  the  kingdom  do  not  appear 
to  average  more  than  4J.  per  member  per  year;  and  this 
low  late  probably  indicates  a  greater  call  for  ready-made 
garments  made  in  factories,  than  for  bespoke  goods  made 
on  the  premises.  The  dressmaking,  mantle,  and  millinery, 
added  together,  Ghrink  still  further,  and  will  scarcely  exceed 
M,  per  member  per  year.  The  probable  cause  of  this  is 
the  practice  of  makii^;  dresses,  &c.,  at  home  ;  or  of  getting 
ihem  made  by  persons  who,  with  perhaps  the  solitary  assist- 
ance of  an  apprentice,  earn  their  living  by  working  for  a 
small  circle  of  friends.  On  these  estimates,  the  total  annual 
sales  would  be — for  tailoring,  £94,248;  and  for  milliner)-, 
nantletnaking,  and  dressmaking,  £39,239. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  boot 
uid  sboemaking  and  repairing  that  is  done  by  the  retail 
societies,  as  some  societies  with  boot  departments  do  not 
n-en  do  repairing,  and  very  many  purchase  all  the  goods 
ibey  sell.  Bootmaking  is  every  year  becoming  more  and 
more  a  factory  industry  ;  and  fewer  boots  are  consequently 
made  by  people  directly  employed  by  the  retail  societies, 
Leeds,  however,  in  18S9,  had  no  less  than  91  men  employed; 
ind  Plymouth,  with  two-fifths  of  the  number  of  members, 
had  a  stalf  of  45  shoemakers.  At  the  end  of  1892,  Leeds 
ns  employing  117  persons. 

Of  that  truly  north-country  institution,  clogging,  it  was 
poaiblc  to  get  more  details.  In  1889,  iro  societies,  with 
Jio,i47  members,  had  clogging  deiiartmenls.  Sixty-one 
if  these  were  in  I.ancashire,  and  15  in  Yorkshire.  There 
appeared  to  be  only  one  in  Scotland.  For  both  clogging 
and  sboemaking,  Rochdale  had  27  hands  to  cater  for  its 
11,100  members;  Bury  had  41  for  its  9,997  members;  and 
had  50  emploj'cd  for  6,636  members.     The 
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total  value  of  the  production  of  shoes  and  clogs  in  retail 
societies  could  scarcely  be  less  than  £150,000  a  year,  and 
possibly  might  be  double  this  figure. 

Gla^ow  seems  to  be  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
Federalist.  There  are  the  Scottish  Wholesale,  the  United 
Baking,  and  the  Co-operative  Drapery  and  Furnishing,  Socie- 
ties. This  latter  was,  in  1889,  a  federation  of  34  societies. 
It  supplies  the  members  of  these  societies  with  a  large 
central  store,  where  they  can  procure  anything  they  need  in 
the  trades  above-named.  Many  of  these  societies  could  not 
possibly  have  entered  into  domestic  production  on  their 
own  account.  But  through  federation,  they  paid  for  pro- 
ductive wages  in  the  half-year  ending  January  1890,  £658 
to  tailors,  £281  to  dressmakers,  £59  to  milliners,  and  £101 
to  shoemakers,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of  £2,300. 
They  did  not  show  the  value  of  the  produce,  but  it  must 
have  been  fully  £6,000  a  year.  In  consequence  of  a  little 
friction  in  1892  between  some  societies  and  the  Scottish 
Operative  Tailors'  Union,  the  Glasgow  Drapery  and  Furnish- 
ing Society  publicly  asserted  that  they  '  never  resisted  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  their  workers  to  improve  their  con- 
dition ;  but,  in  fact,  have  always  acted  on  the  advice  and  in 
harmony  with  the  Glasgow  executive '  of  the  Trades  Union. 
The  Union  Secretary  confirmed  this,  adding,  it '  was  pointed 
out  to  the  delegates,  that  both  male  and  female  workers 
employed  were  paid  the  standard  rate  of  wages,  and  the 
recognized  time  log '.' 

Summing  up  the  value  of  the  productions  in  all  these 
domestitiTades,  we  get  a  total  production  of  £3,347,480 
a  year.  The  total  number  of  employ^,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
estimate  it,  is — bakers,  1,600  ;  butchers,  proportion  required 
for  killing,  dressing,  and  cutting-up,  600;  doggers,  shoe- 
makers, and  repairers,  1,200;  tailors,  700;  and  milliners, 
mantle,  and  dressmakers,  500 ;  making  a  grand  total  of 
4,600  employ^*. 
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Although  the  productive  departments  that  have  been 
noticed  are  the  chief  of  those  that  are  worked  by  retail  dis- 
tributive societies,  there  are  others  that  will  be  noticed 
later  on.  The  principal  are  corn-milling  and  farming. 
But  in  addition  to  these,  several  societies  have,  or  have 
had,  productive  departments  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 
For  instances,  Leigh  has  both  a  corn  mill  and  a  weaving 
shed ;  Darwen  had  a  colliery ;  Dalton-in-Fumess  has  a  tin- 
smiths' and  gas-litting  department ;  Accrington  has  had 
a  cabinet-makers'  shop  for  about  fifteen  years,  and,  in  1890, 
had  about  40  hands  employed  The  Rochdale  Pioneers 
have  manufactured  tobacco  for  over  twenty  years.  They 
had  15  hands  employed  in  1890,  and  manufactured  not 
only  for  their  own  consumption,  but  for  sale  to  other 
societies.  The  Leeds  Society,  besides  its  com  mill,  has 
had  a  building  department  since  1873,  which,  in  1890,  was 
(inploying  42  men.  From  it  the  society  gets  'better 
*ork  done'  than  from  private  builders,  although  j[  is 
■  'doubtful '  whether  the  department  is  financially  profitable. 
I.eeds  also  started  a  brush  factory  in  1SS8,  in  which  there 
»ere  nine  people  employed.  Sales  were  made  not  only  to 
memben  of  the  Leeds  Society,  but  to  other  societies.  I  am 
told  that  making  brushes  has  been  found  to  be  more  profit- 
ible  than  buying  them  ready  made.  The  Seaton  Delaval 
Society  manufactures  gas  for  its  own  use,  and  apparently 
lells  a  small  quantity  also'.  The  adoption  of  electric 
lighting  is  increasing  the  amount  of  productive  labour 
employed  by  societies.  Although  each  society  will  only 
employ  a  small  amount  of  labour,  yei  it  will  amount  in  the 
total  to  a  considerable  item. 

1  lude  fcw  WerkiHg  Men  Cn-iiperalart  in  1883.  In  both  cases  I  have 
nUBiteil  from  ictumi  obtained  fronn  a  numbei  of  xocieties,  but  in  (he 
pmcst  iutancc  I  have  had,  dd  the  whole,  more  dala  ;  and  since  1883 
^  iaeieaied  Die  of  machineiy  ha>  reduced  the  number  of  cropluyei  in 
;refKirtia[i  to  toroorei.  In  the  eirtkr  case,  loo,  1  tuuk  all  ihe  butchery 
rnploT^  ai  being  engaged  in  prudnction  ;  but  in  this  case  I  hive  only 
'akcn  ooe-lhlrd  ai  tieing  to.  and  auamed  lliat  the  lemaining  Iwo-thirdK 
m  rngaged  in  a  pdreijr  diittribalike  occnpatioD. 
'  C»-tftrmtm  A'nfi,  toI.  ii.  p.  779. 
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'  In  the  returns  obtained  in  1889  by  the  Central  Board,  47 
societies  in  England  and  Wales,  with  productive  depart- 
ments, replied  that  they  did  not  give  bonus  on  wages,  and 
five  replied  that  they  did  give  bonus.  One  of  these  was  in 
the  northern  section,  and  furnished  no  details.  One  was  in 
the  north-western  section,  and  stated  that  a  percentage  on 
sales  was  given  in  the  baking  department  only.  The  other 
three  were  in  the  southern  section.  One  gave  no  details ;  but 
the  others  gave,  in  one  case,  a  fixed  sum  of  5  %  on  wages, 
and  in  the  other  case,  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  on  the 
baking  sales,  to  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  wages  of 
the  bakers.  These  returns  are,  however,  obviously  incom- 
plete, as  so  few  societies  took  the  trouble  to  reply '.  For 
instance,  according  to  information  supplied  to  me  by  the 
societies  in  1889,  Bolton  gave  t\  %  of  the  net  profits  to  be 
divided  among  all  employes  with  fixed  wages,  whether  dis- 
tributive or  productive.  Oxford  gave  a  bonus  to  bakers 
only,  which  amounted  to  about  6  %  on  wages.  Woolwich 
gave  all  employes  in  every  capacity  a  bonus  on  wages  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  members'  dividend.  Norwich  did  the 
same;  and  Plymouth  had  yet  another  system  which  was 
worked  depart  mentally  on  the  following  basis : — If  the 
profit  amounted  to  is.  in  the  pound,  the  employes  received 
6J.  in  the  pound  on  their  wages;  if  the  profit  was  over 
If.  and  under  it.  dd.  in  the  pound,  the  employes  received 
9^.  in  the  pound  on  their  wages ;  and  if  the  profit  was 
over  IS.  6d.,  the  employes  received  is.  in  the  pound  on  their 
wages. 

At  the  Congress  of  1889,  a  further  instruction  was  given 
to  obtain  information  on  the  practice  and  opinions  of 
societies  on  profit-sharing.  In  obedience  to  this  instruction, 
the  productive  committee  of  the  United  Board  issued 
circulars,  and  they  reported  the  results  as  follows  to  the 
March  meeting  of  the  Board ; — 
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'  We  sent  ont  1,503  of  these  circulars,  each  with  a  stamped 
envelope  for  reply.  We  regret  to  say  that  out  of  this  number 
only  488  have  seen  fit  to  reply,  the  remaining  1,016  having 
doubtleM  used  ow  stamp  for  some  other  purpose.  The  488  . 
replies  have  been  gone  through  very  carefully,  and  the  results 
ue  submitted  to  you  in  tabtdaled  form,  as  follows : — 


QtjesTiOKS  ON  Co-operative  Production. 

'  I.  Do  you  carry  on  productive  works,  or  productive  depart- 
ments of  any  kind  ? 

'2.  If  so,  are  you  prepared  to  fall  in  with  the  Congress  reso. 
hition  as  follows  ? — "  That  this  Congress  re-affirms  the  principle 
thai  by  whomsoever  productive  enterprises  are  established, 
either  by  the  Wholesale  or  the  distributive  societies,  or  the 
organizations  of  the  workmen  themselves,  an  alliance  be  formed 
00  equitable  conditions  for  the  sharing  of  profits  and  risks 
:  between  the  worker,  the  capitalist,  and  the  consumer." 

'  3.  Are  you  prepared  to  use  your  influence  in  support  of  the 
Congress  resolution  with  any  society  carrying  on  production  in 
which  your  society  may  be  a  shareholder! ' 

Analysis  op  Replies  to  above  Questions. 
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tributire  and  1,146  in  the  productive  departments.  The 
bonus  paid  in  1S89  was  £5,977.  Of  this  sum  £4,314  were 
paid  to  the  employ^  in  the  distributive  departments,  and  it 
averaged  5^%  on  their  wages.  The  remaining  £i,66Swere 
[aid  to  the  employes  in  the  productive  departments,  and 
averaged    2^^%  on  their  wages.     The  total  average  was 

'  Ce-^raiivt  Nevis,  vol.  xil.  p.  350. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 
Corn  Milling. 

This  industry  is  one  that  has  always  been  approached^ 
co-operatively  from  the  consumers'  side.  I  know  of  no 
instance  where  the  workers  have  started  a  co-operative 
corn  mill.  The  materials  for  a  statement  of  the  extent 
of  co-operative  milling  are  easy  of  access.  In  the  Whole- 
sale Annuals  for  1883  and  1884,  Mr.  William  Nuttall 
gave  summaries  of  most  of  the  then  existing  corn-milling 
societies ;  and  I  have  been  favoured  with  details,  direct 
from  the  societies  up  to  the  end  of  1889,  from  nearly  all 
those  that  are  now  in  existence. 

The  oldest  of  these  societies  were  established  exclusively 
for  milling.  Some  have  rigidly  kept  to  this  object;  but 
others  have  branched  out  into  additional  businesses.  Thus 
Leeds  has  become  the  largest  distributive  society  in  the 
country,  and  Rochdale  has  added  a  department  for  malting. 
In  the  matter  of  selling,  too,  there  are  dilTerences.  Some 
societies  supply  only  their  own  individual  members,  and 
some  mills  have  been  started  simply  as  adjuncts  to  existing 
retail  societies.  Other  milling  societies  have  both  indi- 
vidual and  society  members,  and  do  both  a  retail  and 
a  wholesale  trade ;  while  there  are  again  others  that  are 
federal  associations,  and  restrict  themselves  to  selling  whole- 
sale to  the  distributive  societies. 

The  oldest  existing  association  is  the  Hull.  AntirMill 
Society,  which  was  started  in  1795.  Mr.  Btackstone  (the 
secretary)  has  supplied  me  with  very  full  information  con- 
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ceming  the  society,  from  which  I  have  extracted  the  follow- 
ing details : — 

'  Its  origin  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  exorbitant  charges  by 
other  ififflers  and  shopkeepers,  and  against  whom  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  compelled  to  compete.  At  the 
society's  fomaiion,  it  was  decided  to  petition  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  borough  in  favour  of  the  society,  as  follows  :— 
"  We,  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  said  town,  have  lately  ex- 
perienced much  trouble  and  sorrow  in  ourselves  and  families  on 
the  occasion  of  an  exorbitant  price  of  flour ;  that  though  the 
price  is  much  reduced  at  present,  yet  we  judge  it  needful  to  take 
ercry  precaution  to  preserve  ourselves  from  the  invasions  of 
covetous  and  merciless  men  in  future.  In  consequence  thereof, 
«e  have  entered  into  a  subscription,  each  subscriber  to  pay 
\s.  id.  per  week  for  four  weeks,  and  f>d.  per  week  for  four  weeks 
more,  which  is  &r.  41/.  each,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  mill, 
which  is  to  be  the  subscribers,  their  heirs,  executors,  adminis- 
trators, or  assigns,  for  ever,  in  order  10  supply  them  flour ; 
but  as  we  are  conscious  that  this  subscription  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  bring  about  our  purpose,  we  do  therefore  humbly 
beseech  your  worship's  advice  and  assistance  in  this  great  under- 
taking, that  not  only  we,  but  our  children  even  yet  unborn,  may 
have  cause  to  bless  you."  The  mayor  and  aldermen  were 
pleased  to  answer  that  they  highly  approved  of  the  idea,  and 
several  of  them  gave  very  liberal  donations  towards  carrying 
out  the  undertaking,  amounting  in  all  to  about  £iyi.  The 
foundation  stone  of  the  society's  mill  was  laid  on  June  7,  1796, 
by  Sir  Henry  Etherington,  Bart.,  who  had  given  a  donation  of 
^100  towards  the  object  The  mil!  was  opened  on  June  7, 1797, 
ind  it  cost  upwards  of  £2,100.' 

The  Wholesale  Annual  for  1883  (p.  115)  contained 
1  woodctit  of  this  old  mill.  It  was  of  the  usual  windmill 
lypc,  but  apparently  eiiceptionaily  well  built.  Mr.  Black- 
itone  has  given  me  an  extract  from  the  English  Chronicle 
of  June  13,  1797,  which  says: 

'The  mill  was  opened  on  Wednesday  in  great  form.  The 
wciety,  accompanied  by  the  band  of  music  belonging  to  the 
Durham  Militia,  went  in  procession  to  the  statue  of  King 
William,  round  which  they  marched  three  times,  playing  'God 
u*e  the  King.'  From  thence  they  paraded  round  the  dock, 
uid  proceeded  to  the  mill,  where  they  partook  of  an  elegant 
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dinner,  and  afterwards  spent  the  day  with  the  greatest  hilarity. 
A  gentleman  gave  them  two  crown  bowls  of  punch  to  drink 
success  to  the  undertaking  at  the  top  of  the  mill,  which  was 
performed  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  company.' 

Continuing  his  narrative,  the  secretary  said  that  the 
number  of  the  original  members  was  1,435,  ^^^  ^tn  told 
of  the  early  persecution  endured  by  the  society. 

'  After  the  society  had  commenced  in  1797,  it  was  foand  to  be 
doing  so  well  and  taking  so  much  trade  from  private  millers 
that  in  1810  the  millers  of  the  town  decided  to  put  the  society 
down.  It  was,  therefore,  indicted  as  a  nuisance,  which  it  cer- 
tainly was  to  them,  and  which  they  undertook  to  prove  at  York, 
on  the  1st  of  August,  181 1.  At  the  dose  of  the  trial,  however, 
it  was  found  that  a  Yorkshire  jury  considered  poverty  a  still 
greater  nuisance,  and  deeming  the  society  to  be  an  institution 
likely  to  reduce  poverty,  they  gave  a  verdict  in  its  favour,  and 
for  thirty-six  more  years  the  society  continued  to  work  without 
official  aid  or  the  millers'  opposition.  In  1847  such  was  the 
demand  for  flour  that  it  was  determined  to  issue  new  shares  of 
205.  each  to  the  number  of  2,500,  and  to  erect  a  steam  mill, 
which  cost  ;^i,3i2.' 

In  1854,  the  members  appointed  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
which  reported  that  on  the  thirty  years'  trading  there  had 
been  a  loss  of  £692,  and  in  1853  alone  one  of  £90.  This 
appears  to  indicate  that  up  to  this  date  the  old  fashion  had 
been  followed  of  selling  at  as  near  cost  price  as  possible, 
the  profits,  if  any,  being  added  to  capital.  This  inquiry 
*  resulted  in  the  board  introducing  a  new  system  of  trading 
and  working  the  mills,  and  in  two-and-a-half  years  the 
society  was  able  to  show  a  profit  of  upwards  of  £1,100.' 
A  new  rule  was  at  this  time  adopted  'appropriating  one- 
fourth  of  the  profit  each  year  until  cash  and  stock  reach 
£3,000.  The  bonus  in  1854  was  £589  in  flour,  and  in 
1855  the  first  cash  bonus  of  3^^.  per  stone  amounting  to 
£858  was  paid  to  the  members.  In  1856,  the  number 
of  members  was  2,100.'  £1,340  was  expended  in  new 
premises  and  machinery,  and  the  society  was  for  the  first 
time  registered  under  the  Industrial  Societies  Act.     *  Flour 
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was  also  now  supplied  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the 
members,  the  whole  of  the  profits  being  divided  among 
the  members  in  proportion  to  the  flour  consumed.'  In 
iS6i,  the  society  was  roistered  afresh  under  the  new  Act, 
which  conferred  limited  liability,  and  the  share  capital  was 
allotted  among  the  members  in  shares  of  the  value  of  3$s., 
each  member  receiving  two  of  them.  Another  re-valuation 
was  made  in  1877,  when  the  shares  were  declared  to  be 
worth  40^.  each,  and  altered  accordingly.  They  have  con- 
tinued at  this  figure  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  1885  the  society  went  abreast  of  the  times  by  laying 
down  a  roller  plant,  at  a  cost  of  £4,000,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 800  sacks  a  week  ;  and  in  1S88  they  displaced  their 
old  beam  engine  to  make  room  for  a  modern  engine  of 
iSo  indicated  horse-power,  which  was  christened  'Joseph 
Mills,'  after  one  of  the  directors,  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  society  for  about  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Nuttall  has  collected  a  number  of  statistics,  from 
which  I  have  made  extracts.  In  1858  the  number  of 
members  was  1,838,  the  capital  was  £3,935,  the  sales  were 
£36,075,  and  the  profits  were  £777.  In  1868  the  capital 
was  £5,186,  the  number  of  members  was  4,149,  the  sales 
were  £62,837,  "d  the  profits  were  £1,085.  1"  ^^1^  ^^^ 
capital  was  £9,594,  the  number  of  members  was  4,797,  the 
sales  were  £71,744,  and  the  profits  £1,575'.  The  Con- 
gress report  for  1889  gave  the  number  of  members  as  4,903, 
and  the  capital  £13,331.  At  the  annual  meeting  held  on 
February  la,  1890,  the  ninety-fourth  annual  balance  sheet 
was  submitted.  It  stated  that  447,969  stones  of  flour  had 
been  sold,  being  an  increase  of  65,787  stones  over  the 
previous  year.  The  value  of  the  sales  was  £35,326,  or 
about  £5,000  over  the  sales  of  1888,  and  the  net  profits 
were  £887.  The  profits  were  all  taken  to  the  reduction 
of  the  loss  caused  by  changing  their  machinery.  A  re- 
t-aluation   of  the  society's  assets  was  made,  and  it  was 

■  WbolcMie  Annuai,  1883,  p.  ij6. 
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detennined  to  write  down  the  £2  shares  to  two  shares  of 
15J.  each,  so  as  to  clear  off  the  loss  caused  by  replacing 
the  old  machinery '. 

The  cause  of  the  decreased  amount  of  sales  is  the  lower 
range  of  prices,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison 
of  wheat  quotations.  In  1858,  the  average  was  44^,  24i. 
per  quarter,  in  1868,  63J.  91/. ;  in  1878,  46s.  $d. ;  and  in 
1888-9,  only  jof.  6d.  This  difference  in  prices  should  also 
be  kept  in  mind  when  the  statistics  of  the  other  milling 
societies  are  being  considered. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Mr.  Blackstone  informed  me 
in  1890,  that  the  Hull  Anti-mil!  employed  thirteen  men; 
and  that  the  society  did  not  pay  bonus  to  the  employes. 

The  society  was  very  prosperous  during  1890  and  1891 ; 
but  I  have  been  told  by  a  Hull  resident  that  1892  has  been 
a  trying  year  for  it.  The  latest  figures  at  my  command  are 
for  1891.  At  the  end  of  that  year  the  society  had  5,008 
members,  with  £8,890  of  share  and  loan  capital,  and 
£1,365  of  reserve  funds.  The  sales  for  the  year  were 
£37,258,  and  the  profits  were  £690*. 

This  niill  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  number  of 
others,  including  the  Hull  Subscription  Mill,  which  was 
started  in  1801 ;  the  Whitby  Union  Mill,  begun  in  the 
same  year,  but  lately  wound  up,  some  details  of  which  have 
been  previously  given;  the  Garforlh,  started  in  1854,  and 
dissolved  about  1873  ;  the  Guisborough,  started  in  i8j6, 
first  registered  in  1863,  and  dissolved  in  or  before  1871; 
the  Stokesley,  established  in  1858,  and  dissolved  in  1873; 
the  Thirsk,  started  in  1847,  registered  in  1853,  and  dis- 
solved about  the  year  1883 ;  the  Hull  United,  started  in 
1867,  and  dissolved  in  1883,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
retail  distributive  society  at  Lowgate,  Hull,  with  which  it 
was  closely  connected ;  the  Great  Grimsby,  started  in  1866, 
and  dissolved  in  1887;  the  Ripon,  started  in  1854;  the 
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Easingwold,  started  in  1S55 ;  and  the  Northallerton,  started 
in  1857. 

The  dissolution  of  those  of  the  above-named  societies 
that  are  defunct' was  principally  caused  by  the  modern 
iinpiuvcRfents'm' milling  machinery,  which  necessitated 
a  considerable  additional  outlay  of  capital,  and  a  larger 
production  to  ensure  profitable  working.  As  the  societies 
had  been  established  to  supply  a  small  local  demand,  they 
were  unable  to  comply  with  these  conditions  of  success. 

Of  tfae  four  mills  out  of  the  above-named  that  were  in 
existence  in  1889,  the  Registrar's  return  for  1888  showed 
the  Hull  Subscription  Mill  to  have  3,567  members,  £3,568 
of  c^tal,  £3,630  of  sales,  and  a  profit  of  £38  only.  The 
tales  in  1S87  were  £4,106,  and  the  profit  £45.  Their 
ales  have  been  as  high  as  £13,337  (in  1873),  and  their 
profits  have  been  as  high  as  £1,173  ('''  '379)*-  l^i^ 
lociety  was  wound  up  in  1890';  and  I  am  informed  by 
1  Hull  coHSperator  that  the  winding  up  was  the  result  of 
the  members  refusing  to  supply  additional  '  capital  to  enable 
the  directors  to  get  the  new  machinery  required  for  the 
successful  working  of  the  business.'  The  members  received 
a  return  of  7;.  f>d.  per  share. 

The  Ripon  Society  was  small  at  the  outset,  and  has 
gradually  become  smaller.  In  1863  there  were  302  mem- 
bers. In  1873  there  were  178  members,  with  £12,000 
of  sales,  but  no  profits'.  In  18S8  there  were  137  members, 
*ith  £716  of  capital,  £5,134  of  sales,  and  £90  of  profits*. 
K\  the  end  of  1891,  the  members  were  reduced  to  132. 
and  the  capital  to  £689.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sales 
had  increased  to  £5,799  for  the  year,  on  which  a  profit 
of  £119  had  been  realized  '. 

The  methods  of  making  up  accounts  at  Easingwold  and 
Northallerton  have  a  peculiar  old-world  flavour  that  is  very 


*  RcElMm  of  Fiioidij  Socictia  Ketnni,  1B90,  p.  1 
'  \Mtolcule  Annmai,  1883,  p.  147.  '  Registrar 
'  Cu-DpcniiTC  Congren  Report,  189), p.  isoa 
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interesting,  and  the  figures  indicate  a  very  sound  state  of 
affairs.  The  balance  sheet  of  the  Northallerton  Society  for 
the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1889,  showed  that  1,353  shares 
were  paid  up,  with  a  total  of  £1,731  15^.,  or  equal  to 
£1  5^.  7^.  each.  But  454  shares  had  been  repaid  up  to 
December,  1888,  with  £684  17^.,  or  equal  to  £1  lox.  2d. 
each;  while  in  the  June  half-year  of  1889  six  had  been 
repaid  at  the  rate  of  £1  lu.  6^.  each.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  on  a  shareholder  retiring  he  is  granted 
a  portion  of  the  reserve  funds  of  the  society.  In  June, 
1889,  there  was  a  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities  of  £2,147, 
which  was  equal  to  about  405*.  in  the  pound  of  the  remaining 
shareholders'  paid-up  capital.  Their  sales  for  the  half-year 
were  £4,504,  and  their  net  profit  £346,  all  of  which  was 
carried  forward,  as  their  practice  is  to  declare  a  dividend 
yearly.  At  the  beginning  of  1890,  they  paid  5  %  interest 
on  shares,  and  a  bonus  of  \d,  per  stone  on  flour  to  the 
retail  purchasers  (shareholders  only).  This  amounted  to 
£331  loi".  6^.,  or  about  half  the  total  profits  for  the  year. 
The  number  of  their  employes  is  six.  They  do  not  pay 
bonus  on  wages.  They  changed  from  stones  to  rollers  vk 
1886.  The  sales  in  1891  were  £9,620,  and  the  profits 
amounted  to  £166  \ 

The  Easingwold  balance  sheet  is  issued  half-yearly.  This 
society  also  changed  from  stones  to  rollers  in  1886.  They 
employ  four  men  and  two  boys,  and  produce  about  200 
sacks  of  flour  weekly.  They  do  not  pay  bonus  on  wages. 
Their  sales  for  the  year  1889  were  £9,320,  and  their  profits 
were  £333,  all  of  which  were  added  to  'trade  capital.' 
Mr.  Taylor,  the  secretary,  informed  me  that  shareholders 
are  supplied  at  \d,  per  stone  less  than  non-shareholders. 
Also  that  the  shares  are  transferable.  '  We  have  not  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest  payable  to  shareholders,'  he  said,  but  *  the 
profits  have  been  divided  in  dividends  up  to  the  change 
to  the  new  system  of  milling,  which  involved  a  large  outlay, 

*  Co- operative  Congress  Report,  1892,  p.  174. 
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and  you  will  see  by  the  report  that  it  is  recommended  to 
carry  all  the  profits  to  capital.'  The  shareholders'  capital 
in  1890  amounted  to  £1,153,  and  their  undivided  profit, 
or  reserve  Aind,  was  £4,411. 

The  Leeds  Com  Mill  was  started  in  1847.     The  1881 
,  Co-operative  Congress  handbook  gave  the  following  account 
of  its  origin : — > 

'  In  1846,  flour  in  Leeds  was  4x.  per  stone  of  14  lbs.,  and  very 
■  poor  ;  also  it  was  adulterated  to  a  very  great  extent.  A  deal  of 
gnimbling  was  the  consequence,  but  no  one  appeared  to  know 
«kat  means  to  take  to  remedy  this  state  of  things.  A  few 
working  men  at  one  of  our  large  flax  mills  had  been  discussing 
the  question.  They  thought  if  they  could  only  induce  a  number 
to  join  them,  and  get  a  mill  and  grind  their  own  corn,  they 
vtmld  at  all  events  get  pure  flour.  After  a  considerable  amount 
of  argument,  pra  and  etm,  they  resolved  to  subscribe  so  much 
each  towards  the  preliminary  expenses  of  calling  a  meeting  to 
(ouider  the  question.  They  mentioned  the  subject  to  their 
nosier  (Mr.  Benyon),  and  he  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  of  their 
project,  and  gave  ^i  towards  the  expenses.' 

The  men  then  issued  a  circular  calling  a  meeting  to 
consider  the  subject,  to  be  held  in  a  joiner's  shop  behind 
ibe  Union  Tavern,  on  Monday,  March  1, 1847,  and  express- 
ing their  desire  to  raise  i.ooo  members  at  201.  each  '  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  this  noble  enterprise.'  About  100 
persons  attended. 

'  A  public  meeting  was  then  called  in  the  Tabernacle  school- 
twn,  Meadow-lane,  where  over  1,000  persons  attended.  A 
lirge  committee  was  elected  at  this  meeting  to  launch  the  project 
l>rfort  ihe  public  In  two  months  from  this  meeting  over  i,ooo 
rmons  had  paid  the  entrance  fee  of  ts. ;  and  on  July  8,  1847, 
<•*  first  roles  were  registered.' 

'The  directori  at  once  advertised  for  a  com  mill  The 
fil*!*  in  Leeds  tried  to  prevent  one  being  obtained  by  the 
'ooety  ;  but  ultimately  one  was  obtained  in  liritannia-street, 
ifd  rented  and  worked  for  eighteen  months.  The  first  corn 
■M  bought  by  the  society  in  September,  1847;  thus,  we  see, 
'lut  within  seven  months  from  the  firat  subscription  being  paid, 
*nil]  «u  taken,  com  ground,  and  bread  made  and  eaten  at  a 
IQ  meeting  to  celebrate  the  commencement  of  the  society.' 
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After  giving  specimens  of  replies  received,  the  committee 
concluded  by  saying : 

'  With  the  presentation  of  this  report,  containing  the  result  of 
our  special  inquiry,  our  duty  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  is  at  an 
end.  But  we  cannot  help  expressing  an  opinion  that,  in  face 
of  the  discouraging  nature  of  the  replies  from  the  societies,  any 
further  action  would  be  futile.  Judging  from  the  paucity  of 
replies,  it  is  evident  that  amongst  the  general  body  of  our 
members  very  little  interest  is  taken  in  this  question,  and  we 
must  trust  to  more  active  educational  work  in  the  future  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  fora  fuller  and  fairer  discussion  of  these  weighty 
questions '.' 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  according  to  the  above  replies, 
while  only  i8o  societies  were  willing  to  fall  in  with  the 
Congress  resolution,  no  Jess  than  274  were  willing  to  'use 
their  infiuence '  with  other  societies  to  induce  them  to  do 
so.  This  can  only  mean  that  94  societies  are  prepared  to 
try  to  make  others  do  what  they  are  not  prepared  to  do 
themselves. 

Two  points  in  the  constitution  of  distributive  socie* 
ties  must  be  noticed  as  bearing  on  the  position  of  those 
employed  by  them  in  their  productive  departments. 
Employes  are  almost  invariably  allowed  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  societies  in  which  they  are  emfJoyed,  and  to 
take  part  in  the  business  of  the  general  meetings  ;  but  they 
are  almost  equally  invariably  disqualified  from  becoming 
officers  of  the  society.  I  know  of  only  one  instance  of  dis- 
qualification of  an  employfi  for  membership,  and  of  only 
two  instances  where  they  are  qualified  to  become  officers ; 
although,  of  course,  there  may  be  others. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  a  members'  meeting, 
the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  sent  out  a  circular  in  1 890 
to  881  societies,  with  the  following  results  :  282  societies 
replied ;  of  these,  94  gave  bonus  to  their  employes,  and  188 
did  not  give  bonus.  There  were  2,758  employes  in  the  94 
societies  that  gave  bonus,  of  whom  1,612  were  in  the  dis- 
*  CoDgms  Kepoit,  1S90,  p.  40, 
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tlut  the  dealers  had  reduced  their  prices  to  the  same  level, 
'  the  demand  at  the  mill  fell  off  one-fourth.  Then  there 
■ere  plenty  of  people  who  paid  \d.  and  2d.  per  stone 
additional  elsewhere  for  the  sake  of  getting  credit'. 

The  Wholesale  Annual  for  1883,  pp.  134-5,  had  a  series 
of  statistics  of  the  Leeds  Society  from  the  commencement. 
The  first  year  {1847)  showed  the  slight  loss  of  £44;  but 
from  then   up  to  iSSi  they  had  an  uninterrupted  and 
increasing  profiL    The  com  mill  profits  were  not  shown 
separately  in  these  statistics,  but  the  1881  Congress  hand- 
book said  that  up  to  1856  the  results  of  the  society's 
operations  were  as  follows ; — Capital  subscribed  in  the  nine 
years. ^£4,448 ;  capital  withdrawn  during  the  same  period, 
£495;   leaving  the  net  capital  actually  paid  in,  £3,953. 
The  profit  made  in  the  same  period  was  £9,456,  and  the 
amount  of  bonus  paid  to  members  was  £5,937.     In  1856 
ihe  sale   of  groceries  and   provisions  was  added  to  their 
business ;  and  '  the  directors  substituted  for  their  agents 
Soies  upon  the  Rochdale  plan,  which  have  been  in  opera- 
tion ever  since,  and  have  worked  with  great  satisfaction.' 
In  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1879,  their  sales  of  flour 
■ere  15,921  bags,  being  an  increase  of  3,358  bags  over  the 
[tevjous  half-year;  and  the  profits  allowed  a  dividend  of 
u.  U.  per  bag  *.     p'or  the  year  ending  June  30,  i88z,  the 
alcswere  58,137  bags'.    For  the  half-year  ending  June  30, 
■S&S,  the  committee  reported  that  the  sales  were  34,648 
lags,  or  1,35a  bags  less  than  in  the  conesponding  period 
<i  lSi^.     In  this  report  they  also  said, 

'The  relation  existing  between  (he  flour  deparlment  and  the 
ITXeiy,  in  regard  to  the  profii  on  ihe  flour  sold  through  the 
lonj,  has  been  somewhat  anomalous  for  a  long  time,  the 
*bote  ol  the  profit  realiied,  with  the  exception  of  an  allowance 
'^  ^  per  batf,  havinjf  gone  into  the  flour  depaitment.  We 
liavt  decided  to  alter  this  slate  of  things,  and  for  the  future  the 
^  tuppMed  to  the  stores  will  be  charged  10  the  grocery  dc- 

t.vol.  i.  p.  II  J. 

'  /tid.,  vol.  xiii  p.  O74. 
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.    paitment  at  wholesale  prices,  and  the  profits  accruing  thereon 
'  will  thererore  appear  to  the  credit  of  the  stores  account.   What- 
ever profit  is  made  on  the   manufacture  of  the  flour  will,  of 
course,  appear  as  a  productive  profit  pure  and  simple.' 

Under  this  new  regulation  the  profit  of  the  mill  in  the 
December  balance  sheet  was  shown  to  be  £4,952 ;  and  the 
sales  of  flour  were  33,260  bags.  For  the  half-year  ending 
June,  1889,  the  profit  was  £2,995,  showing  a  considerable 
reduction;  but  the  sales  were  36,780  bags,  which  showed 
a  large  increase.  For  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 
1889,  the  sales  were  only  33,146  bags,  while  the  profit 
was  £4,080.     In  their  report,  the  committee  said, 

'The  flour  question  has  engaged  the  special  and  serious 
attention  of  your  directors  during  the  half-year,  and  no  etibrt 
wiU  be  spared  to  maintain  the  society's  reputation  for  making  a 
really  good  article.' 

A  letter  in  the  January  number,  1890,  of  the  Letds 
Rtcord  su^ested  that  the  cause  of  this  falling  oK  in  the 
sales  was  '  poor  flour,'  but  the  report  of  the  committee 
showed  that  they  were  fully  alive  to  the  necessitj'  of  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  the  results  since  then  have  exhibited 
a  steady  growth.  The  number  of  bags  of  flour  sold  was,  in 
'890,  73,185  ;  in  1891,  80,199;  an'*  '"  '892,85,776  The 
profit  from  the  mill  in  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 
1892,  was  £3,715'- 

The  progress  of  the  Leeds  Society  has  been  almost  unin- 
terrupted. A  loss  of  £200  or  £300  by  a  flood  in  November, 
■  1866';  and  a  fire  on  October  10,  1881,  in  their  corn  mill 
and  warehouse,  the  loss  through  it  being  covered  by  insur- 
ance', have  been  the  only  mishaps.  After  the  fire,  the  local 
millers  offered  to  supply  the  society ;  but  the  services  of 
the  Halifax  Flour  Society  were  utilized  for  this  purpose. 
This  action  of  the  private  millers  was  commented  upon  and 
compared  with  their  action  about  thirty  years  eariier,  when 

>  Society'i  Btlance  Sheet,  December,  1891. 

•  Co-eptratBT,  vol.  vii.  p,  jo^. 
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they  refused  to  supply  flour  at  a  time  when  the  main  shaft  of 
the  society's  engine  had  brolteu  down '.  By  September  30, 
1S81,  the  mill  had  been  reconstructed  by  the  society's 
building  department,  on  fireproof  principles,  and  refilled 
with  machinery  of  the  most  improved  types,  including  a 
system  of  rollers  capable  of  turning  out  1,500  sacks  in 
a  week  of  54  hours.  The  number  of  employes  in  the  mill 
in  1890  was  27.  Before  18S1,  bonus  was  for  a  time  given 
to  the  society's  employes*,  but  the  practice  was  discon- 
tinued, and  the  directors  replied  as  follows  to  a  circular 
of  inquiry  from  the  United  Board  :— 

'While  fully  sympathising  with  the  principle  of  bonus  to 
labour,  we  do  not  see  under  existing  condiiioDs,  and  considering 
ibe  dose  connexion  between  our  productive  and  distributive 
departments,  that  the  employes  in  the  one  are  more  entitled  to 
boQus  to  labour  than  in  the  other,  and  we  are  therefore  unable 
to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  principle  by  our  society,  but 
in  all  cases  where  the  capital  is  wholly  or  partially  subscribed 
)>V  the  workers  we  shall  be  willing  to  do  all  in  our  power  10  give 
effea  to  the  principle'.' 

The  number  of  members  in  the  society  at  the  end  of 
1891  was  29,958,  being  an  increase  for  the  year  of  804 '. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  l.eeds  corn  mill  is 
etdusively  used  to  supply  the  members  of  the  Leeds  Society, 
alxHran  adjunct  to  the  distributive  departments,  although 
these  Utter  were  only  begun  about  ten  years  after  the  starting 
lithe  milL  To  the  same  class  belonged  the  Shildon  Mill, 
"hich  was  started  in  1854,  and  dissolved  in  1S83  ;  and  the 
Netherdale  Mill,  which  was  surted  in  1 855,  and  dissolved  in 
'8;i.  The  Netherdale  Mill  was  very  small.  Its  total  sales, 
induding  its  store,  never  exceeded  £80  a  week ;  and  in  six 
twi  of  the  last  ten  years  of  its  existence  it  made  no  profits. 
Mr.  Nuitall,  when  speaking  of  this  Netherdale  effort,  said, 
'This  is  another  of  the  very  small  societies  which  never 
'j'Jghi  to  have  undertaken  such  a  business  as  com  milling '.' 

'  f^t-iperalan  News,  yoI.  xiil.  p.674.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  »ii.  p.  IJI. 

/jei  AVturrf,  Jinmuy,  1890,  p.  3. 
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The  Shildon  Society  was  laigeT.  In  1876  its  sales  in  all 
departments  amounted  to  £500  a  week.  It  then  had  803 
members,  and  £6,600  of  share  capital  But  in  1881  the 
members  had  declined  to  740,  the  capital  to  £4,023,  and 
neither  in  this  nor  in  the  previous  year  had  there  been 
any  profits'. 

A  number  of  existing  societies  have,  at  different  times, 
worked  corn  mills,  but  have  ceased  doing  so.  Among  these 
are  the  Nottingham  and  Gateshead  Societies.  Mr,  Thirla- 
way  told  tne  that  the  Gateshead  Society  bought  its  mill  in 
1871.  Tlie  production  for  the  society's  forty-eighth  quarter 
(1873)  was  £8,263,  Of  this  £5,605  were  distributed  to  the 
members,  and  £2,568  to  other  societies.  The  profit  on 
this  production  was  £365,  but  no  rent  or  depreciation  had 
been  charged*.  At  a  conference  in  April,  1876,  it  was 
reported  that  the  Gateshead  mill  for  the  past  quarter 
'showed  a  loss  of  something  like  £15  .  .  .Their  production 
was  upwards  of  200  sacks  per  week.  They  depended  upon 
nobody  but  themselves,  and  they  needed  all  they  could 
make,  so  they  got  on  very  well*.'  In  this  year  the  society 
sold  the  mill  to  the  North-Eastem  Railway  Company  for 
£1,383,  being  the  amount  at  which  it  stood  on  the  balance 
sheet,  because,  Mr.  Thirlaway  said,  'the  railway  company 
desired  to  buy  it,  and  we  were  ready  to  sell  it,  for  it  did 
nothmg  particular  for  us.* 

To  the  same  class  as  Leeds  also  belong  the  existing  mills 
at  Aberdeen,  Banbury,  Barnsley,  Carlisle,  Cleator  Moor, 
Leicester,  Leigh,  Lincoln,  Mansfield,  Sheemess,  and  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees. These  are  all  worked  in  connexion  with  the 
distributive  departments  of  the  societies  owning  the  mills, 
although  some  of  them  supply  other  societies.  There  is, 
however,  this  distinction  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  Sheer- 
ness,  viz.  its  distributive  department  sells  only  what  is  pro- 
duced by  its  farm,  mill,  and  bakery.  Information  has  been 
forthcoming  concerning  ali  these  societies,  eiicept  Aberdeen ; 

■  Wboloale  Annual,  iB8j, p.  148. 
*  Ce-aptraiwe  News,  »ol.  iii.  p.  361.  *  Ibid.,  yoI.  vU.  p.  %%%. 
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but  I  believe  this  society's  mill  is  used  for  grinding  oatmeal. 
It  has  an  output  of  about  £26,000  a  year,  out  of  which 
a  profit  is  made  of  about  £3,100  a  year. 

'  Co-operators  in  the  Banbury  district  as  early  as  1868  had  a 
dream  of  becoming  tbeir  own  flour  millers,  and  several  attempts 
were  made  for  a  federation  of  societies  for  (he  purpose.  But  for 
want  of  a  suitable  mill  near  at  hand,  this  ended  as  dreams 
always  do,  until  187;,  when  the  Banbury  Society  toolc  tome 
land  about  3}  miles  from  the  town,  on  which  were  two  miUs 
driven  by  water-power.  These  they  worked  by  themselves, 
until  they  found  the  farm  a  failure,  and  proved  the  mill  a 
success;  so  when  the  lease  expired  in  iSSs,  they  built  a  new 
steam  mill  adjoinmg  their  central  premises,  .'\gain,  the  idea  of 
a  federation  was  attempted  to  be  put  in  practice.  A  conference 
of  societies  was  called,  rules  laid  down  and  agreed  to,  with  the 
result  that  one  society  joined ;  though  other  societies  did,  and 
have  up  till  now,  continued  to  support  it  with  their  trade.  But 
the  Banbury  Society  was  lefl  with  its  risk  and  its  responsibility. 
This  it  has  borne,  fighting  with  its  competitors  for  the  trade  of 
the  societies,  which  it  honestly  tried  to  bring  into  partnership. 
It  adopted  the  principle  ...  of  dividing  profits  with  the  pur- 
dttser.  But  unfortunately  the  divisions  were  few  and  far 
apart,  as  during  the  first  five  years  some  heavy  losses  were 
nutained ;  but  during  the  last  two  years  its  fortunes  have  been 
Tcversed,  and  fair  pro6ts  have  been  made.  .  .  .  The  '  Whole- 
ule'  became  sole  agents,  and  now  the  mill  is  supported  by 
mow  of  the  best  societies  in  the  south  and  midland  districts  '.' 


On  December  14,  1889,  the  society  bad  a  festival  to 
inaugutate  an  extension  of  their  mill,  and  its  refitting  with 
a  complete  roller  system.  Previously  to  this  they  had 
■wked  partly  with  stones  and  partly  with  rollers.  On  this 
occasion  the  committee  said  to  their  members,  'If,  in 
future,  we  do  not  get  a  good  loaf,  we  must  not  blame  the 
mill  machinery,  as  all  that  can  be  desired  is  now  obtained".' 
Mr.  I^amb,  writing  to  me  in  1890,  said, 

'We  have  now  arranged  to  run  night  and  day,  and  shall  put 
•w  *oo  tacks  of  flour  weekly.  We  employ  in  the  mill  two  men 
(w  nights  and  four  for  days,  but  it  should  be  five  for  days.    We 

'  Btmhury  Risard,  July,  1S89.  *  IMJ.,  Mid-D«cembci,  18S9. 
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have  made  about  8  %  od  the  capital  employed  during  the  last 
eight  years.' 

The  mill  continues  to  prosper.  For  the  quarter  ending 
October,  1893,  its  production  was  £4,795,  ^^^  ^^  profit 
was  £188 '.     No  bonus  is  paid  to  employfe. 

The  Bamsley  Society  was  started  in  1862,  but  it  was 
only  in  1880  that  they  began  making  flour.  On  De- 
cember 6  in  that  year  they  inaugurated  their  mill,  which 
had  been  erected  '  on  a  plot  of  ground  measuring  3,658 
yards,  having  a  frontage  with  siding  on  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  and  bounded  on  the 
south  by  an  excellent  stream  of  water.'  The  grinding 
machinery  consisted  of  'twelve  pairs  of  large  in  addition 
to  other  stones*.'  At  this  time  the  society  numbered  over 
6,000  members.  The  share  capital  was  £60,000;  and  it 
had  twenty-four  branches  extending  over  an  area  of  sixteen 
miles.  The  weekly  sales  amounted  to  £3,400,  and  the 
profits  for  the  year  were  £18,000'.  The  total  cost  of  land, 
mill,  and  machinery  was  £18,000',  The  progress  of  the 
society  has  been  an  uninterrupted  success.  On  April  27, 
1889,  was  celebrated  its  adoption  of  the  most  recent 
inventions  and  improvements  in  machinery.  This  was  in 
the  form  of  a  '  six-breaks  *  roller  system  '.  At  the  end  of 
1889  the  number  of  members  was  10,000,  the  sales  £300,000 
a  year,  and  the  profits  £40,000  a  year.  But  in  1884  the 
society  'sold  25,000  bags  of  flour,' while  in  1888,  with  more 
members,  it  was  'only  selling  19,000  bags.'  This,  said  the 
report  from  which  I  have  been  quoting,  '  proved  the  need 
for  the  improved  machinery,  by  showing  that  someone  had 
an  advantage  of  the  society ;  and  they  might  depend  upon  it 
the  sales  would  increase  again  when  the  new  system  was 
introduced.'  The  mill  and  fittings  '  had  been  depreciated 
till  their  value  in  the  books  was  now  only  £19,800,  and 
when  the  new  machinery— for  which  their  critics  could  see 

'  Societ/i  B«l«nce  Sheet. 
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no  necessity — was  paid  for,  it  would  only  raise  that  sum  to 
£14,000.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  time  the  mill 
had  been  at  work,  it  had  made  a  profit  of  £31,400,  over 
and  above  the  retail  profit  made  in  their  shops '.'  At  the 
half-yearly  meeting  held  in  February,  1890,  it  was  reported 
that  the  mill  with  its  new  machinery  had  made  a  profit  of 
£1,736  during  the  past  six  months'. 

The  society's  balance  sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  De- 
cember 51,  1891,  showed  the  sates  of  the  mill  for  that 
period  to  have  been  £73,091,  and  the  profit  on  these  sales 
was  £5,873.  The  profit  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30, 
1893  was  £3,433,  maldng  a  total  for  the  year  of  £8,333  '- 

The  Carlisle  (Southend)  Society  was  started  in  June, 
1S61.  In  1870  it  had  grown  sufficiently  large  to  com- 
mence grinding  flour  for  itself.  This  was  done  at  a  small 
mill  in  Collier-lane.  The  enterprise  attracted  the  attention 
of  neighbouring  societies,  and  at  a  conference  held  in 
Carlisle  on  October  36,  1871,  it  was  resolved 

'That  it  be  recommended  that  the  mil)  in  connexion  with 
the  Carlisle  Co-operative  Society  be  converted  into  a  co-opera- 
tive com  mill,  to  be  supported  by  the  co-operative  societies  of 
iht  north  of  England ;  and  if  the  members  of  the  Carlisle 
^>winy  object,  then  the  different  societies  to  establish  a  mill  of 
their  own  *.' 

At  the  next  confwence,  held  in  August,  1871,  it  was  re- 
lated that  '  the  Southend  Co-operative  Society  refuse  to 
admit  (he  other  societies  to  a  share  in  their  corn  mill'.' 
JV  prosperity  of  the  society  has  apparently  been  uninter- 
™pl«l.  In  February,  1887,  they  were  able  to  celebrate  an 
"^^lension,  which  is  described       the  following  extract ; — 

The  yearly  Increase  In  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the 
■^Kty  brought  with  it  an  increased  demand  for  flour,  and  it 
'x^-uit  evident,  to  use  the  words  of  the  president,  that  the 
*«iety  must  either  "  move  on  "  or  "  move  off."     Messrs.  Carr's 

1.  p.  60.  '  Ibi.1.,  vol.  »M.  p.  ijo. 
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mill  at  Denton  Hill,  coming  into  the  market  a  short  time  ago, 
was  purchased  by  the  society  for  ;^4,ooo,  and  has  now  been 
fitted  with  roller  machinery  ...  at  a  cost,  with  additions  to 
buildings,  of  about  ;^5,ooo  more.  The  mill  contains  fifteen  sets 
of  rollers,  six  being  for  breaking  the  grain,  and  the  others  for 
reducing  it.  .  .  .  The  society  can  now  turn  out  per  day  about 
80  bags,  or  10  tons  of  flour,  and  60  bags,  or  over  7  tons  of 
feeding  meals.  ...  So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  the 
produce  of  the  new  mill  during  the  three  or  four  weeks  it  has 
been  in  operation,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  these  quantities  are 
sold  over  the  counter  *.* 

The  balance  sheet  for  December  quarter,  1889,  showed  the 
production  of  the  mill  to  have  been  £10,070  for  the  quarter, 
and  the  profit  on  this  production  was  £121.  No  bonus  is 
paid  to  employes. 

The  Cleator  Moor  Society  was  started  in  1858.  It  com- 
menced milling  in  1874.  The  mill  was  *at  some  little 
distance  from  Cleator  Moor,*  and  the  *  situation  was  not 
convenient  *.'  Notwithstanding  this,  the  society  made  pro- 
fits varying  from  £35  to  £75  a  quarter*.  In  the  course  of 
seven  or  eight  years  the  building  became  dilapidated,  and  as 
the  society  was  unable  to  come  to  terms  with  the  proprietor 
the  members  decided  in  1882  to  build  a  mill.  The  new 
mill  was  opened  on  November  14, 1882.  It  is  70  feet  long 
by  45  feet  broad,  and  five  stories  high.  The  machinery 
then  put  in  were  partly  stones  and  partly  rollers,  and  the 
motive  p)ower  was  supplied  by  a  150  horse-power  engine. 
The  total  cost  was  £7,000,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
machinery,  working  night  and  day,  was  about  600  sacks 
a  week*.  In  1887  the  mill  was  refitted  with  *a  complete 
change  of  machinery,  on  the  most  improved  and  modern 
system  *.'  Mr.  Teasdale,  the  secretary,  has  sent  me  a 
statement  of  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  mill  since  the 
refitting.     The  weekly  output  of  flour  is  500  sacks.     It 


*  Co-operative  NewSy  vol.  xviii.  p.  183.        '  Ibid.^  voL  xiii.  p.  789. 
^  Ihid.f  vol.  yiii.  p.  587 ;  and  vol.  ix.  pp.  314,  584. 
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employs  twelve  men,  including  the  carters  and  engine-man. 
The  value  of  the  mill  sales  for  the  quarter  ending  October, 
1S89,  was  £3,811  to  merchants  and  societies,  and  £7.187 
to  the  society's  own  distributive  departments  ;  making  a 
total  of  £11,099.  There  was  a  loss  on  this  trade  of  £481. 
In  the  previous  quarter  there  was  a  loss  of  £  108 :  and  both 
these  were  attributed  to  '  the  great  fall  in  the  wheat  market ' 
when  the  society's  stocks  '  were  very  heavy.'  In  the  year 
1887,  the  mill  profits  were  £133  ;  in  1888,  they  were 
£1,427 ;  and,  in  the  first  half  of  1889,  (hey  were  £484. 
The  cost  value  of  the  mill,  machinery,  and  land,  was,  at 
that  date,  £1 1,533-  The  society  does  '  not  pay  bonus  on 
employ^'  wages.'  On  July  2,  1892,  the  mill  'was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire.'  The  society's  loss  was,  however, 
fully  covered  by  insurance.  This  lire  unfortunately  was  the 
indirect  cause  of  a  fatal  accident ;  a  man  named  Dacre 
tailing  off  a  ladder  and  dying  almost  immediately '. 

The  1-eicester  Society's  mill  was  originally  the  property  of 
the  Midland  Federal  Com  Mill  Society.  The  first  public 
step  was  taken  at  a  conference  held  at  Leicester,  on  January 
9. 1875.  At  this  conference,  all  the  speakers  urged  the 
superiority  of  a  federation  over  the  plan  of  every  society 
hiring  a  mill  of  its  own.  The  pith  of  the  matter  was  put 
^  Mr.  Hemmings,  who  said  : 

'It  was  pretty  dear  that  every  soi:iety  was  not  in  a  position 
■"  enci  a  mill  for  themselves,  and,  if  they  could,  he  was  noi 
vm  that  it  would  be  wise  to  do  so.  He,  therefore,  su^ested 
thit  JO  organitaiion  be  formed  after  the  model  of  the  Wholesale 
Socitiy,  the  capita]  raised  on  a  similar  principle,  with  equitable 
'cpmeniation  and  direction.* 

A  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  by  the  conference 
ibi  '  it  was  desirable  to  establish  a  co-operative  corn  mill 
in  the  Midland  counties,'  and  instructing  the  Midland  Ser- 
Imn  to  prepare  a  scheme  to  submit  to  a  future  meeting '. 
This  meeting  was  held  on  February  17,  1875,  when  it  was 

'  Ct^ralivi  \twi,  va\.  miii.  p.  757.  '  Hid.,  vol.  vi.  p.  17. 
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decided  to  build  a  mill  at  Leicester,  and  eleven  societies 
intimated  their  intention  of  becoming  shareholders'. 

On  July  II,  1877,  the  mill  began  work.  It  was  built  in 
a  good  position — close  to  the  railway  at  Leicester,  There 
were  ten  pairs  of  stones,  and  the  estimated  output  was  about 
1,200  sacks  per  week'.  Eighteen  societies  were  share- 
holders. An  officer  described  the  condition  of  the  mill  at 
staitii^,  as  follows : 

*  A  practical  millwright,  who  always  seemed  to  oppose  us  going 
into  the  concern,  attended  the  last  meeting,  and  went  over  the 
mill.  He  stated  at  our  quarterly  meeting  last  Monday  that  the 
mill 'was  well  built,  the  engines  were  good,  and  he  never  saw 
better  machinery  in  his  life  \  in  fact,  he  says  it  stands  A I  in  the 
Midlands.    The  mill  and  machinery  cost  j£io,835 ',' 

In  1877,  the  society  made  a  profit  of  £259  on  £  1 7,487  of 
sales.  In  1878,  the  first  complete  year  of  working,  the 
sales  were  £64,698;  but  there  were  no  profits.  In  1879 
and  1880  the  profits  were  £298  and  £133  respectively; 
and  the  sales  in  the  latter  year  had  increased  to  £75.348. 
Mr.  Nuttall,  writing  in  1882,  said, 

'This  district  is  not  very  thickly  studded  with  stores,  and 
therefore  it  will  require  the  most  faithful  support  from  the 
shareholders  to  enable  the  com  mill  to  satisfy  its  promoters  *,' 

From  this  time  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Midland  Federal 
Society,  the  mill  had  a  chequered  existence.  In  1881,  a 
loss  of  £708  was  sustained,  and  in  1882,  there  was  a  further 
loss  of  £1,475  "■  At  the  end  of  1887,  the  losses  of  the 
society  caused  it  to  go  into  liquidation.  The  Leicester  Co- 
operative Society  bought  the  mill,  the  other  societies  in- 
terested losing  all  their  share  capital.  On  this  failure,  the 
Midland  Section  remarked  in  their  annual  report, 

'  We  think  it  ought  to  be  placed  on  record,  for  the  honour  of 
the  co-operative  name,  thai  the  shareholding  societies  mag- 
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naatmously  agreed  and  autborited  the  liquidators,  Messrs. 
J.  T.  W.  Mitchell  and  Butcher,  to  pay  all  the  trade  creditOTs 
in  fiill ',' 

in  privity,  as  I  understand,  to  the  loan  or  trade  ckims  of 
these  societies. 

The  Leicester  Society  was  wise  in  taking  over  the  mill, 
as  it  was  a  good  bargain,  and  the  society  will  ultimately  be 
able  to  retrieve  its  loss.  In  the  balance  sheet  the  bnd,  mill, 
and  machineiy  are  taken  as  being  worth  £9,307,  The  mill 
sales  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1889  were,  to  the  society's  dis- 
tributive departments,  £3,865,  and  to  other  societies,  £3,634, 
making  a  total  of  £7,489.  The  first  quarter  of  1890  showed 
sales  of  £7,052,  and  a  net  profit  of  £128*, 

The  Leigh  Friendly  Society  was  formed  in  i8g8.  The 
society  prospered  so  well  that  in  1862  there  were  954 
members,  with  sales  of  £20,000  a  year,  and  a  profit  of  over 
£1,500  a  year.  The  capital  iras  £8,350,  and  was  rapidly 
increasing,  so  it  was  determined  to  erect  a  com  mill'.  The 
mill  was  completed  in  1863,  and  produced  a  tirst-clas.s 
article  *.  The  cost  was  about  £4,000.  The  sales  of  mill 
produce  in  1872  were  £33,000,  and  the  net  profit  for  the 
year  was  £354,  three  of  the  quarters  showing  a  profit,  and 
one  showing  a  loss.  In  1880  the  sales  were  £20,824,  ^i^d 
the  net  profit  £1,339.  ^or  the  year  1889,  the  sales  were 
£31,888,  with  a  loss  of  £165.  The  first  three  quarters  of 
this  year  showed  losses,  and  the  last  quarter  a  small  profit. 
In  1891,  the  mill  was  fairly  successful,  paying  dividends  of 
td.  and  3^.  in  the  pound  on  the  sales ".  The  mill  property 
had  been  regularly  depreciated  up  to  1881.  In  that  year, 
owit^  10  the  discovery  of  a  series  of  falsifications  in  the 
accounts  of  the  society,  which  left  a  very  large  deficiency  in 
the  assets,  the  property  was  re-valued,  and  was  increased  on 
the  balance  sheet  by  £1,171,  being  an  addition  of  about 

'  C*-Mwrafrtir  N*wi,  toI.  lii.  p.  S70. 

'  IM.,  Tol.  XK.  p.  1341  ;  and  *oL  ui.  p.  334. 

■  Cf^ptraiT,  TDl.  iii.  pp.  76,  I4I.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  \v.  p.  %%. 

■  C»-^trMi»€  Nrws,  loV  iilL  pp.  119,  798,  *ad  1135. 
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50  per  cent,  on  the  previous  nominal  value.  In  December, 
1883,  a  small  amount  of  new  machinery  was  laid  down, 
and  in  December,  1887,  the  modern  system  of  rollers  was 
introduced,  the  committee  remarking  in  their  report  that 
the  flour  '  is  giving  great  satisfaction.'  This  society  also 
has  a  weaving  shed,  which  will  be  noticed  when  this  class 
of  productive  effort  is  considered. 

The  Lincoln  Society  was  started  in  1861,  and  it  cele- 
brated its  silver  wedding  by  building  and  working  a  flour 
mill.  The  opening  took  place  on  August  7,  1886,  and  the 
reporter  remarked  that 

'  to  know  that  they  were  part  owners,  and  that  simply  one 
year's  profits  of  the  society  had  purchased  the  lot,  and  that  this 
place  was  simply  a  loy  to  what  some  co-operative  societies 
possessed,  was  something  too  much  for  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  village  members  to  grasp.  But  one  of  these,  evidently  of 
older  standing  in  co-operation,  button-holed  two  ut  three  of  the 
greenest,  and  with  great  volubility  explained  to  them  their  true 
position  as  members '.' 

The  balance  sheet  for  the  quarter  ending  October,  1889, 
said,  '  The  continued  satisfactory  results  from  the  mill  have 
induced  us  to  decide  upon  putting  in  additional  machinery. 
A  total  net  profit  of  £2,860  has  accrued  to  the  society  from 
the  mill  since  its  commencement.'  The  sales  of  the  mill 
for  the  quarter  were  £1,995.  M''-  Stephenson  has  sent  me 
the  following  additional  particulars.  The  weekly  output  of 
flour  is  340  sacks.  The  number  of  employes  is  five  men 
and  three  youths.  They  do  not  pay  bonus  on  wages.  The 
milt  is  on  the  roller  system,  and  the  plant  cost  £4,755. 

The  Mansfield  Society  was  started  in  1864.  In  1872, 
it  had  610  members,  £,300  of  capital,  £9,064  of  sales,  and 
a  profit  of  £387.  In  this  year  it  was  determined  to  start 
a  small  flour  mill,  and  in  April,  1872,  it  was  reported  that 
'  the  members  expect  in  a  few  weeks  to  be  grinding  their 
own  flour  upon  the  premises '.'    The  mill  is  still  very  small. 

'  Ca-optrativt  News,  vol.  ivij.  p.  8»I.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 
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The  wholesale  sales  for  the  quarter  ending  1888  were  £234, 
and  for  the  quarter  ending  December,  1 889,  were  only  £112; 
but  in  this  report  the  committee  said,  'We  hope  to  have 
our  roller  plant  at  work  in  a  very  short  time,  and  so  help  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  society,*  The  balance  sheet 
does  not  show  separately  the  value  of  the  milling  plant. 
Bonus  is  not  paid  to  employ^. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Jones  has  informed  me  that  the  sales  to  co- 
operative societies  for  the  quarter  ending  June,  1890,  were 
£1,518,  and  the  supplies  ftoxa  the  mill  to  the  Mansfield 
Society's  retail  department  were  about  another  £1,000.  The 
mill  was  running  night  and  day  at  the  latter  end  of  1890, 
and  the  demand  exceeded  the  output. 

As  the  history  of  the  Sheemess  Society's  mill  has  been 
sketched  in  a  previous  chapter ',  the  only  one  of  this  class  of 
mills  which  remains  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  one  at  Stockton- 
onTees.  This  society  was  started  in  1866.  In  1874 — 
when  it  numbered  1845  members,  was  possessed  of  £12,238 
oT capital,  and  did  a  yearly  trade  of  £54,000 — 'a  mill  and 
coal  depot  were  purchased  ...  at  a  cost  of  £  1,800  *.  This 
unall  mill  was  worked  with  stones  until  October,  1886,  at 
"faich  date,  Mr.  Todd  has  informed  me,  the  Society  changed 
the  old  plant  for  a  roller  system.  He  also  said  that  their 
wctkly  output  of  flour  is  220  sacks  a  week,  Four  men  are 
employed  in  the  mill,  and  no  bonus  is  paid  to  the  employes. 
Tbt  balance  sheet  for  the  December  quarter  of  1889  showed 
the  value  of  the  mill  and  depot  at  £3,715.  The  value  of 
tl<e  production  for  the  quarter  was  £4,520,  and  the  profit 
■«  £125.  Mr.  Readman,  the  president  of  this  society, 
addressing  a  members'  social  meeting  on  Easter  Monday, 
1891,  said  that 

'tbeir  own  6our  mill  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  ihc 
looety  to  its  present  success.  Since  ihey  had  had  their  mill, 
tbty  bad  not  had  near  the  number  of  complaints  about  the  flour 
bemg  bad  -as  they  had  when  they  had  10  buy  their  flour  from 
Mber  places.    That  proved  that  co-operative  production  might 

'  Sec  chap.  xiii.  p.  159.        •  Ct-tferative  News,  vol.  i.  p.  S35. 
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be  carried  on  successfully.  It  could  be  carried  on  wilh  similar 
success  in  cocnexion  with  shipbuilding  and  mining,  and  other 
trades.  Co-operative  fanning  too  could  be  carried  on  with  like 
success.     In  fact,  they  intended  to  carry  that  on  by-and-by'.' 

It  is  noteworthy  chat  there  was  a  co-operative  com  mill  in 
Stockton  in  1847,  in  which,  a  contemporary  notice  stated, 
'any  person  may  hold  five  shares,  and  upon  each  share 
three  stones  of  fJour  or  meal  will  be  allowed '.' 

The  next  class  of  mills  is  composed  of  those  that  have 
both  individuals  and  societies  as  members,  and  supply  flour 
to  both.  To  this  class  belong  the  Halifax  Flour  Society, 
the  Rochdale  District  Com  Mill,  the  Sowerby  Bridge  United 
District  Flour  Society,  and'  the  Oldham  Star  Corn  Millers. 

The  Hahfax  Fiour  Society  originated  as  follows  : — 

'  In  the  summer  of  1846,  an  agitation  was  commenced  to  form 
a  fiour  society  for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing  fiour  as  per- 
fectly as  possible.  About  this  time  flour,  in  some  cases,  was 
IS.  per  stone  of  16  lbs.,  and  was  greatly  adulterated,  and  in  some 
cases  it  was  so  bad  that  the  dough  could  not  be  kept  in  the 
oven  until  it  was  properly  baked,  and  when  baked  it  was  not  at 
all  palatable  to  the  people.  This  shows  that  the  agitation  was 
thoroughly  warranted.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  open 
air  in  Cadney's -croft,  when  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  form 
a  flour  society,  the  shares  10  be  £1  each,  and  the  object  to  be  to 
grind  wheat  and  oats  only.  It  was  not  a  profit  which  was  looked 
for,  but  pure  unadulterated  flour  and  meal.  In  different  parts  of 
the  town,  places  were  appointed  for  holding  meetings  weekly  and 
enrolling  members.  Contributions  of  any  amount  over  sixpence 
were  taken '.' 

'  Some  of  the  elders  of  ihe  party,  smarting  under  the  remem- 
brance of  losses  through  the  failure  of  a  co-operative  society 
which  had  existed  in  the  town  some  years  previously,  did  not 
favour  the  scheme*. 

The  promoters,  however,  having  'heard  that  some  of 
their  fellow  working  men  had  accomplished  much  for 
their  own  and  others'  good,  by  establishing  the  Union  Corn 

'  Ce-operaiwe  A'ems,  vol.  iiii.  p.  323. 

*  herald  of  Ce-optrsUion,  p.  86. 

'  C^eferalive  Neat,  vol.  viii.  p.  jj;.  '  Itid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  14. 
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Mill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hull,  sent  a  deputation  to 
inquire  as  to  their  objects  and  methods. .  .  .  The  deputa- 
tion reponed  favourably*.' 

In  the  early  part  of  1847  it  was 

'  decided  to  look  out  for  a  place  in  which  to  commence  opera* 
tioiu.  They  had  offered  to  them  an  old  mill  which  had  been 
used  as  a  spinning  mill  at  Bailey  Hail,  with  the  favourable 
option  cf  allowing  a  conjiderabte  portion  of  the  purchase  money 
to  remain  on  loan.  This  was  a  fortunate  arrangement,  as  many 
who  had  promised  to  pay  up  their  subscriptions  in  time  10  meet 
the  purchase  were  unable  to  do  so.  The  cost  of  the  mill,  with 
engine  and  three  or  four  cottages,  was  £,1,^1 ;  and  it  was  fitted 
up  with  eight  pairs  of  stones  and  other  requisite  machinery  for 
about  j£i  ,300  more.' 

The  amount  of  a  share  was  raised  to  £1  lo^.,  Jn  order 
that  the  necessary  funds  should  be  provided. 

'  A  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  best  method  of  distributing  the 
goods  to  the  shareholders,  as  it  was  found  that  a  large  number 
would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  mill  to  make  their 
purchaaes.  This  difficulty  was,  however,  met  by  several  of  the 
shareholders  Idndly  offering  to  make  their  cottages  a  means  of 
distribution,  and  many  amusing  instances  could  be  related  of 
men,  after  their  daily  labour,  making  themselves  into  flour 
dealers  in  the  evenii^.  Many  of  these  agents  began  to  add  to 
tbdr  stock  of  flour,  groceries,  and  provisions,  and  in  the  end 
cnablished  remunerative  businesses,  requiring  them  to  leave 
their  ocdtnary  occupations  and  devote  the  whole 'of  their  time 
to  the  new  undertaking  V 

In  1S51,  the  society  had  36  of  these  agents;  the  receipts 
fw  the  first  half  of  this  year  being  £10,851,  with  a  profit 
of  £717.  Eleven  men  were  employed,  and  the  society  had 
»  boat  of  its  own  which  went  to  Wakefield  market  for  grain. 
■\  kan.  stated  a  correspondent  at  the  lime,  '  has  been 
^loccd  off  the  mill  instead  of  dividing  profits,  so  that  the 
wcim  is  now  free  from  rent '.' 

'Hiis  prosperous  position  had  not  been  attained  without 

'  Cufirativt  /fmi,  vol.  »ii.  p.  859.  ■  /UJ.,  toU  iv.  p.  14. 

'  Ciriilian  Std'aliil,  >ol,  li.  p.  151. 
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a  struggle.  In  July,  1S48,  the  directors  issued  an  address 
appealing  to  the  memberB  to  pay  up  their  subscriptions. 
In  this  address,  they  said — 

'  The  com  millers  of  Halifax  have  already  begun  to  cry  out, 
"Why  don't  you  raise  the  price  of  your  flour?  We  arc  getting 
no  profit."  But,  friends,  we  are  not  going  to  raise  the  price ;  it 
'  pays  expenses  at  present,  and  (hat  is  all  we  want,  and  with  an 
extension  of  trade  we  can  reduce  it  still  lower.  Support  us,  and 
the  millers  of  Halifax  shall  never  be  able  to  advance  their  prices 
half  a  doien  times  in  a  week  until  they  get  it  to  5J.  per  stone. 
In  swne  of  the  adjoining  towns  flour  is  ^d.  a  stone  more  than  it 
is  here,  and  depend  upon  it  these  monopolists  long  to  see  your 
society  in  difficulties,  so  that  they  may  again  be  able  to  clear 
their  hundreds  of  pounds  per  week.  We  are  supplying  you  with 
pure,  unadulterated  flnur;  do  your  duty  to  us,  and  we  will  use 
every  endeavour  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  all '.' 

'  At  the  half-yearly  meeting  held  on  August  7,  1 854.  a  bonus 
was  declared  of  two  stones  of  flour  per  member.  This  was 
something  quite  unexpected,  but  it  was  a  very  agreeable  dis- 
appoiotroent.  Soon  after  this,  the  301.  shares  were  declared  to 
be  worth  ;£3,  and  shortly  afterwards  were  valued  at  ^4.  ,  .  . 
Previous  to  1S63,  the  directors  were  restricted  to  sell  flour  at  a 
profit  of  \\d.  per  stone  only.  In  February,  i8j6,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  pay  j  %  on  capital,  and  to  give  a  bonus  to  fully  paid 
members  in  proportion  to  their  purchases  of  flour  and  oat- 
meal ;  (he  bonus  to  be  reckoned  aifter  the  ratio  of  so  much  per 

'  Although  many  additions  and  improvements  had  been 
made  in  our  old  mill,  it  was  at  last  found  altogether  un- 
suitable for  the  amount  of  business  required  to  be  done  ' ; ' 
and  'in  August,  1861,  the  board  recommended  that  steps 
be  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  new  mill.  This  was  attended 
to,  and  Mearclough  Mill  was  rented,  at  £  785  4J.  per  annum, 
until  the  new  mill  was  completed.  The  old  mill  was  pulled 
down,  and  upon  its  site  the  present  mill  was  erected'.' 
'  New  engines  and  machinery  of  the  most  perfect  descrip- 

'  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.  p.  157. 
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tion  were  procufed,'  There  were  sixteen  pairs  of  mill- 
stones, and  the  cost  of  the  alterations  was  about  £10,000'. 

'The  new  mill  commenced  grinding  in  May,  1863,  and  the 
pubUc  were  now  supplied,  besides  the  society's  own  members. 
Tbe  rules  were  reconstructed,  and  the  shores  made  into  £1 
shares,  tbe  £^  shares  counting  as  four  shares.  The  year  1863 
U  a  remarkable  year  in  the  history  of  the  society ;  for  the 
Halifax  Industrial  Society  made  ils  first  purchase  about  the 
month  of  June,  and  was  the  only  co-operalive  society  which 
supported  us  up  to  this  date  '.' 

By  1873  the  society  had  increased  the  number  of  mill- 
stanes  at  work  to  twetity-eight  pairs ;  and  in  this  year  it 
purchased  additional  property  at  Bailey  Hall'.  In  this 
year  also, 

•  when  the  trade  of  the  stores  was  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
society's  business,  it  was  acknowledged  as  necessary  to  revise 
the  rules,  with  a  view  to  give  these  important  customers  a  pro- 
portionate share  in  the  management.  This  was  done,  the 
renscd  code  giving  to  societies  who  were  members  one  vote  for 
every  too  of  their  members.' 

This  provision,  it  was  said,  virtually  handed  over  the 
tnaiMgement  to  the  society  shareliolders  *.  In  1880  a  new 
mill  and  warehouse  were  completed,  which  doubled  the 
productiire  power  of  the  society.  The  cost  was  about 
£50,000,  and  it  was  considered  to  be  'one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  requiring  nothing  but  plenty  of  work  to  make  it 
» complete  success '.' 

The  sales  of  the  society  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
—1848— were  £11,988.  In  tSss  ihey  were  £51,000.  In 
'8)9  ihey  were  £30,296  only;  the  difference  being  more 
ihin  accounted  for  by  the  reduced  prices  of  wheat  and 
fViur.  In  185s,  the  wheat  average  for  the  United  Kingdom 
»B  74*.  8j/.  per  quarter,  while  in  1859  it  was  only  431.  91/. 
In  [867  the  sales  had  grown  to  £t48,35o.      Hut,  again 

'  Cuftratht  Xtw),  loL  iv.  p.  14.  '  /M'J.,yo\.  viii.  p.  157. 

'  IHJ.,  noL  if.  p.  14.  *  /*i"rf.,  vol.  iti.  p,  859. 
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owing  to  lower  prices,  the  sales  in  1869  were  only£it7,i44. 
In  1877  the  sales  reached  their  highest  money  value, 
£240,769,  the  wheat  average  this  year  being  56J.  9</.  per 
quaJter'.  Up  to  1882,  the  business  of  the  society  had 
uniformly  shown  a  profit ;  the  most  successful  year  in  this 
respect  being  1876,  when  the  profit  was  £30,846*.  But  in 
1882,  a  reverse  was  experienced,  and  £134  had  to  be  taken 
from  the  reserve  fund  to  make  up  the  interest  on  capital 
for  the  half-year.  At  the  members'  meeting, 
'  the  chairman,  in  reply  to  questions  as  to  how  the  loss  bad  come 
about,  said  the  society's  manager  had,  after  the  Leeds  Society's 
mill  was  burnt  down,  made  an  agreement  with  that  society  to 
sell  them  flour  at  from  aj.  to  31.  a  pack  less  than  they  were 
supplying  to  other  buyers,  the  Leeds  Society  to  pay  the  carriage, 
and  to  have  no  share  of  profits.  This  arrangement  was  con- 
trary to  the  instructions  of  the  directors,  and  the  manager  had 
been  censured  for  it.' 

Some  of  the  delegates  'contended  that   this   did   not 
account  for  the  whole  of  the  loss*.' 

In  1884  the  society  had  fully  recovered,  the  committee 
being  able  to  report  that 

'  for  the  half-year  ending  December,  1883,  the  number  of  packs 
of  flour  sold  was  89,82^  of  the  value  of  ^^106,878,  showing  a 
gain  of  26,149  packs  and  ^£25,500  over  last  half-year,  and 
36,157  packs  and  .£38,478  over  twelve  montbs  ago.  Althoi^h 
the  money  value  of  the  goods  disposed  of  in  the  June  half-year, 
1 877^  the  year  when  the  society  exhibited  its  largest  sales — was 
^10,000  more  than  the  half-year  ending  December,  1883;  yet 
the  flour  sold  at  that  time  was  less  by  6,000  packs,  and  of 
other  kinds  of  goods  6,300  packs,  than  now.  Therefore,  taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  this  half-year  shows  the  greatest 
quanrity  of  business  done  during  any  similar  period  in  the  thirty- 
six  years'  history  of  the  society. . . .  The  net  profits  amount  to 
;£S.30S  *■ 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Kendall  that  the  society  b^an  to 
change  from  stones  to  rollers  in  1884, 

'  Wbolesile  Societies'  Anntud,  18S3,  pp.  13G,  515. 

■  Co-BptrtUivt  Ntvis,  vol.  xii.  p.  859.  *  Hid.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  109. 

*  Ibid.,  voL  XV.  p.  46. 
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'  At  dut  time  the  mill  had  only  been  working  for  about  three 
yean  from  iu  completion,  and  had  been  fitted  up  with  all  the 
Utect  improvements  then  known  in  stone-miUing  machinery. 
This  machinery  had  to  be  practically  given  away,  and  from 
^10,000  to  {flopoo  hat  had  to  be  spent  in  roller  machinery 

On  August  36, 18S6,  that  unwelcome  guest,  fire,  paid  the 
society  a  visit,  and  burnt  down  the  central  mill,  with  the 
excepd<ni  of  the  engine  house.  The  loss,  which  was  esri- 
,  mated  at  £8,000,  was  covered  by  insurance '. 

The  half-yearly  membera'  meeting  on  February  11,  1888, 
was  of  an  extraordinary  and  lively  character.     The  directors 
reported  sales  for  the  half-year  of  1 1 7,403  packs  of  all  classes 
of  goods,  valued  at  £113,816,  showing  an  increase  of  17,343 
packs,  or  £31,983  in  value.     The  services  of  the  cashier 
and  head  clerk  had  been  dispensed  with,  owing  to  inegu- 
laritiei ;   and  a  special  investigation  of  the  accounts  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  T.  Brodrick,  who,  in  his  report,  pointed 
out  'errors  in  the  June  (1887)  balance  sheet,  showing  discre- 
pancies to  the  debit  of  the  society  of  £6,953,'    A  report 
was  also  distributed  to  the  members,  signed  '  Hargreaves 
Jackson,  the  illegally  suspended  cashier  and  secretary,'  in 
which  he  proposed  a  'scheme  for  the  re-distribution  of 
the  directorate.'     The   directors   asked   for  the   expulsion 
o(  ibe  late  cashier  from  the  membership  of  the  society. 
Amid  'long-continued   laughter  and   cheers'  the  cashier 
declared  that  he  '  had  done  a  hundred  times  more  for  the 
wciety  than  all  the  directors  put  together.'     Ultimately, 
Ml.  Jackson  agreed  to  withdraw  from  the  society,  and  his 
'•ithdrawal  was  unanimously  accepted.'     In  consequence 
odhe  losses,  no  dividend  was  declared  for  this  half-year'. 

.^1  the  next  half-yearly  meeting,  on  August  11,  1888, 
cncukn  were  distributed,  signed 

"Hargreaves  Jackson,  a  member,"  setting  forth  reasons  why, 
■n  onfoaaity  wlih  his  agreement  to  withdraw  from  membership 

'  Q*^ralm  Xmt,  10I.  XTit.  p.  S89.      *  Hid.,  vol.  xii.  pp.  Ijt,  3. 
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at  the  last  half-yearly  meeting,  be  claimed  to  be  still  a  member. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Jackson  attempted  to  s^alc,  but  owing  to  the  uproar 
with  which  his  remarks  were  greeted,  he  could  not  be  heard. . . , 
The  chairman  was  asked  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  directors 
to  allow  Mr.  Jackson  to  go  scot  free,  and  he  replied  that  the 
board  were  inclined  to  be  much  more  merciful  towards  Mr. 
Jackson,  more  particularly  out  of  consideration  for  his  wife  and 
family,  than  that  gentleman  was  towards  the  society  and  the 
directors. ...  It  was  moved  and  seconded  with  two  dissentients, 
that  Mr.  Jackson  be  forcibly  ejected  from  the  meeting.  The 
chairman  (Mr.  J.  Barstow}  was  sending  for  a  policeman,  when 
Mr.  Dixon  Lumb  appealed  to  Mr.  Jackson  to  leave  the  meeting, 
asheought  never  to  have  come  in,  and  eventually  he  walked  out '.' 

These  unpleasant  incidents  culminated  in  Mr.  Jackson 
being  charged  in  December,  1888,  with  the  embezzlement 
of£i3z*.  After  an  adjournment,  he  'was  committed  to 
the  sessions  for  trial,'  and  ultimately  received  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment '. 

The  report  submitted  to  the  above-mentioned  meeting  in 
August,  1888,  showed  a  withdrawal  of  trade  of  over  £ai, 000 
in  the  half-year,  and  a  decrease  of  z6i  membeis.  The 
directors  remarked  that  '  their  anxiety  was  increased  by  the 
timidity  of  a  number  of  shareholders,  who  were  worked 
upon  by  the  persistent  circulation  of  damaging  reports.' 
They  recommended  that  no  bonus  should  be  paid  on  pur- 
chases, but  that  the  profits  should  be  carried  forward,  and 
that  withdrawals  of  capital  should  be  limited  '  to  10  V,  on 
each  shareholder's  holding '.' 

A  short  time  saw  the  society  through  its  difficulties.  The 
report  of  the  directors  for  the  December  half  of  1888 
showed  sales  of  89,462  J&cks,  valued  at  £88,415 ;  and  the 
profit  admitted  of  the  payment  of  ir.  in  the  pound  on  all 
members'  purchases.  At  the  half-yearly  meeting  it  was 
decided  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest  on  capital  from  3J  °/o. 
to  which  it  had  been  reduced  the  previous  half-year,  to 

'  Cseptratioe  A^/,  vol.  lix.  p.  836. 
'  Ibid.,  vol,  WL  p.  7. 
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4i%'-  The  report  for  the  December  half  of  1889  showed 
further  improvemenL  There  was  again  a  dividend  of  \i.  in 
the  pound  on  purchases  by  members,  while  the  sales  had 
increased  to  64,019  packs  of  flour,  and  to  a  total  of  100,334 
packs  of  all  classes  ctf  goods,  with  a  money  value  of 
£94,001.  The  directors  remarked  tliat  the  mills  are 'capable 
of  turning  out  fully  50  %  more  goods,  and  this  great  in- 
crease could  be  effected  with  less  than  10  °/o  increase  of 
expenses.'  The  share  capital,  as  [>er  this  balartce  sheet, 
was  £78,461 ;  the  number  of  members  was  1,677;  and  the 
number  cA  societies  purchasing  from  the  mill  was  87.  The 
sales  in  1890  amounted  to  £216,516,  and  the  prolit  to 
£15,577.  In  1891  the  sales  were  £280,236,  and  the 
profit  was  £31,979.  The  average  dividend  paid  on  sales 
for  1891  was  IS.  41/.  in  the  pound*.  In  answer  to  my 
inquiries,  Mr.  Kendall  has  told  me  that  'the  total  capacity 
of  the  mfll  is  4,000  packs  per  week.  The  employ^  number 
59,  and  we  do  not  pay  bonus  on  employ^'  wages.'  In  1892 
the  society  succeeded  in  getting  a  railway  siding  run  to  the 
mill,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  economical  working  of 
the  business*. 
The  Rochdale  District  Corn  Mill  was  started  in  1850. 

'An  account  app)eared  in  Ihe  local  newspapers  of  1849  of  the 
lunsss  of  the  Leeds  and  Halifax  Com  Mill  Societies,  which  had 
HTccted  a  general  reduction  in  the  price  of  flour  in  (hose  towns, 
thus  serving  the  whole  public,  besides  supplying  to  their  own 
mtmbers  pure  flour  cheaper  than  the  public  price,  with  added 
proAli.  These  facts,  circulated  by  the  newspapers,  led  Mr. 
Smithies,  Mr.  Greenwood,  and  Mr.  Charles  Howarth  to  initiate 
>hc  discussion  of  a  corn  mill  movement  in  Rochdale,  at  the 
E<]uitable  Pioneer's  Meetings'.' 

The  original  shares  were  £5  each.  The  Pioneers  took  up 
twenty  shares,  and  when  Holme  Mill  was  hired,  at  a  rental 
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of  £  1 50  a  year,  they  took  up  another  twenty.  These  shares 
were  entered  in  the  names  of  persons  appointed  by  the 
Pioneers,  'the  plan  being  to  give  one  representative  to  every 
£5.  Before  the  end  of  1850,  the  Equitable  Pioneers  had 
thirty  representatives— quite  a  detachment — to  look  after 
their  £200.'  The  Brickfield  Society,  near  Rochdale,  also 
took  up  shares,  and  these  two  societies  decided  to  sell  none 
but  their  own  mill's  flour.  Individual  members  supplied 
the  rest  of  the  capital.  The  profits  were  to  be  divided 
among  the  purchasers  in  proportion  to  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  them,  after  capital  had  been  paid  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5  "/^  per  ann. ' 

'  Never  was  there  a  more  obstinate  corn  miJI  than  that  of 
Holme.  The  flour  would  not  be  good— the  mill  would  not  pay, 
and  the  profits  would  not  come.  The  first  report  of  the  society 
was  ashamed  to  show  itself;  the  second,  of  June,  1851,  showed 
a  loss  of  ^103 ;  the  third  report,  of  September,  showed  a  loss  of 
dli  on  the  quarter's  transactions.  A  total  loss  of  ^441 
attracted  an  aimy  of  croakers.  Mr.  Qarwin  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  descent  of  all  of  them  in  a  town  which 
bad  produced  Toad-lane.  But  the  croakers  were  not  bom 
round  the  mill.  The  Pioneers  were  said  to  be  btuodering.  It 
was  plain  to  everybody  they  did  not  understand  corn  milting. 
The  manager  had  mismanaged.  The  society  discharged  him ; 
and  the  directors  and  president  (Mr.  Abraham  Greenwood)  went 
to  market  themselves,  taking  a  miller  with  them  to  judge  the 
quality  of  the  grain  they  bought,  and  they  managed  without  a 
manager'.' 

'By  the  end  of  1851,  fifteen  co-operative  stores  traded  with  the 
com  mill.    By  the  end  of  1852  they  had  increased  to  fifty-twoV 

In  this  year  they  succeeded  in  making  a  profit  of  £336, 
on  total  sales  of  £  7,036 ;  and  their  capital  had  increased  to 
£2,808*.  From  this  date  up  to  1869  the  mill  had  unin- 
terrupted prosperity. 

Attheendof  1855,  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  machinery 
and  fixtures  in  Holme  Mill,  amounting  to  £i,z75>  had  been 

'  Holyoike,  History  a/lhi  Rxhdalt  Pioneers,  part  ii.  p.  37. 
'  lUd.,  p.  38.  *  Ibid.,  p.  40. 

'  Ca-pperater,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
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written  off  by  depreciation,  with  the  exception  of  £27.  In 
1856,  a  new  mill  was  built  and  fitted  up  in  Weir-street,  at 
a  cost  of  £6,837  '■  III  '864  there  were  57  societies  dealing 
with  the  mill.  In  1865  the  society  erected  a  new  ware- 
house adjoining  the  mill*.  In  1867  they  paid  a  dividend, 
for  the  last  quarter  of  1866,  of  \s.  6d.  in  the  pound'.  In 
1867,  too,  they  reached  high-water  mark  in  the  money  value 
of  their  sales,  the  amount  for  the  year  being  £386,867.  The 
number  of  their  members  was  then  909 ;  the  capital, 
£85,414;  the  profit,  £14,881;  and  the  value  of  their  fixed 
stock,  including  land,  £11,187*. 

During  the  dark  days  of  Uie  Cotton  Famine,  the  Corn 
Milt  Society  set  a  noble  example  by  'subscribing  £10  per 
week  to  relieve  the  unemployed  ',' 

Id  1S68, '  the  society  entered  into  the  mailing  business,  with 
a  plant  of /io,8oo;  and,  from  the  fact  that  the  profits  declined 
imta  /i5,ooo  in  1867  to  nearly  ^5,000  in  1868,  and  no  profits 
being  realised  in  1869  and  1870,  the  reader  may  be  led  to 
conclude  that  this  business  was  to  some  extent  responsible  for 
the  retrograde  position  of  affairs.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
main  cauae  of  the  loss  realized  in  [hat  period  was  the  fact  of 
(peculating  In  the  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  foreign  grain, 
with  advancing  markets  holding  heavy  stocks,  so  thai  when  the 
markets  fell  serious  losses  were  suffered  ;  the  result  being  that 
'hile  the  sales  declined  very  rapidly  the  expenses  continued  to 
inctease,  which  made  matters  worse*.' 

The  profits  in  1868  were  only  £4,762.  In  1869  there 
■IS  a  loss  of  £7,913.  In  1870  the  sales  touched  the  low 
figure  of  £166,372,  but  a  profit  of  £3,802  was  made'. 
From  this  date  up  to  1885  the  mill  had  another  run  of 
prosperity  ;  but  since  then  it  has  had  alternations  of  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  the  latter  preponderating ;  and  the 
biUnce  sheet  for  the  quarter  ending  December,  1889,  showed 

■  tIolTO«ke.  ilislery  of  Ike  KxkJale  Pienttri,  part  ii.  p.  40. 

'  Ct-iptrator,  vol.  v.  pp.  89.  183.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  vil.  p.  169. 

'  Wholnalc  Societin  Annual,  lS8j,  p.  104. 

'  it-*/traler,-wtA.  Ui,  p.  116. 

'  ^^'ltulealc  Societia'  Annual,  1S84,  p.  106.       '  Ibid.,  1SS3,  p.  141. 
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an  adverse  balance  of  £8,449.  ^^-  B-  Brierley  has  tbld  me 
that  in  1S84  half  the  machinery  was  changed  from  stones 
to  rollers,  and  in  1S85  the  second  half  was  also  changed. 

The  losses  in  1885  were  attributed  by  the  directors  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  river  wall,  and  to  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
wheat.  The  malting  department  appeared  to  have  been 
doingwelP.  At  the  July  meeting,  in  1886,  the  committee 
stated  that  their  losses  were  due  in  a  great  measure  to  their 
determination  '  to  use  up  a  stock  of  wheat  purchased  some 
time  ago,  when  prices  were  higher  than  at  present ;  and  to 
the  continued  low  price  of  oflals.'  The  manager  had  been 
dispensed  with.  Complaints  had  been  received  of  the  quality 
of  the  flour,  but  '  since  their  new  manager  began  work  they 
had  not  had  a  single  complaint  with  regard  to  what  had  gone 
out '.'  The  first  quarter  of  1 887  showed  a  loss  on  the  mill  of 
£1,012,  while  the  malting  showed  a  profit  of  £562.  The 
committee  explained  '  that  only  one  half  of  the  mill  had 
l)een  at  work  during  the  quarter,  in  consequence  of  exten- 
sive alterations  and  rearrangements  of  the  machinery ; 
while  the  expenses  had  been  heavy.'  Mr.  Watson  '  called 
attention  to  the  heavy  stocks  of  grain  and  barley  held  now, 
as  compared  with  six  years  ago,  while  the  business  was  con- 
siderably less.  He  believed  that  if  the  stocks  were  reduced 
the  committee  might  save  £1,000  a  year  in  working  the 
concern '.'     For  (he  June  quarter, 

'The  committee  regretted  lo  have  to  record  a  loss  of  .£2,196, 
but  stated  that,  after  allowing  the  extra  expenses,  the  actual  loss 
for  the  quarter  amounted  to  .£714,  a  result  not  unexpected,  and 
an  inevitable  outcome  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  under 
which  the  quarter's  work  had  been  carried  on,  and  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  milling  trade  generally '.' 

The  September  quarter  also  showed  a  loss,  this  time  of 
£  r,55 1 .  The  malting,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  show 
profits.    The  committee,  speaking  of  the  loss,  said, 
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'Then  are  varimii  cames  that  have  contributed  to  this  resull, 
amoagst  which  we  may  mention  the  continued  falling  in  the 
price  of  flour,  and  the  hi^  rate  (perquarter  of  wheat)  of  working 
expenses,  caused  by  only  the  No.  I  side  of  the  mill  having  been 
rvnniag  during  the  quarter.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
put  the  No.  1  side  of  the  mill  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
condition,  and  when  finished  we  shall  be  able  to  double  the 
present  piodnction,  at  a  very  little  eitn  cost'.' 

The  December  quarter  showed  a  profit,  but  '  they  had  on 
hand  at  present  £10,000  worth  of  extra  biscuit  flour,  which 
they  cotild  not  induce  societies  to  buy,  because  the  highest 
qualities  of  flour  were  so  cheap.'  For  the  March  quarter  of 
1888  there  was  a  smalt  loss  in  the  mill  of  £63,  while  the 
malting  showed  a  profit  of  £309.  The  June  quarter  showed 
a  loss  in  the  mill  of  £825,  and  in  the  malting  of  £198  ; 
and  the  September  quarter  also  showed  losses  in  both 
departments.  In  spite  of  this  there  had  been  'a  steady 
growth  of  trade,  the  increase  being  z,ooo  sacks  over  the 
previous  quarter,  and  upwards  of  9,000  sacks  over  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  last  year'.'  The  last  quarter  of 
the  year  1888  favoured  the  mill  with  a  profit  of  £1,337, 
'after  paying  £1,384  for  interest  on  capital,  depreciation, 
Jtc'  The  year  1889  was  begun  with  a  loss  of  £937  for  the 
March  quarter,  which  '  was  attributed  to  the  fat!  in  price  of 
flour  and  oSals.'  This  was  followed  by  a  further  loss,  in 
June,  of  £1,283,  ^^  committee  reporting  that  'in  conse- 
quence of  the  recurrence  of  these  adverse  balances  we  have 
dispensed  with  the  services  of  our  late  manager,'  and  they 
■  deemed  it  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
t>i  the  shareholders  to  pass  a  resolution  suspending  with- 
drawals of  share  capital  for  the  present,  as  per  rule  10.' 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Noah  Briggs 
gives  a  summary  of  the  Rochdale  mill's  misfortunes:— 

'Take  a  retroipeciive  view  of  a  recent  short  history  of  this 
mill,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  signal-posts  and  marking 
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off  rocks  and  quicksands.  First :  We  find  a  laige  stock  of  grain 
warehoused  at  the  station,  which  takes  lire,  and  the  burnt  grain 
is  found  to  be  only  partially  insured,  and  thus  some  thousands  of 
pounds  are  lost  to  the  mill.  Second :  We  move  further,  to  6ad 
gross  irregularities  in  buying  of  grain  which  must  have  resulted 
in  large  loss  to  the  mill.  This  matter  was  dealt  with  promptly 
and  summarily  by  the  committee  as  soon  as  discovered.  Third  : 
No  doubt,  from  an  anxious  desire  to  dispose  of  the  produce  of 
the  corn  mill,  which  produce  the  77  distributive  societies  had 
the  power  to  take  but  did  not,  the  expense  of  employing  other 
secondary  selling  power  was  incurred.  This  resulted  in  an 
indebtedness  to  the  com  mill  on  the  part  of  those  employed  of 
some  ;£i,30o,  which  ultimately  went  to  swell  the  loss,  while  the 
moral  was  wiped  out  in  gaol.  For  the  want  of  the  trade  which 
can  be  supplied  by  these  77  societies,  another  similar  transaction 
of  some  £1,000  is  to  tie  added  to  the  adverse  result,  while  a 
warrant  is  in  quest  of  the  delinquent. .  . .  Sixth  :  "  Corn  milling  " 
is  entirely  apart  from  the  unfortunate  remittances  for  grain  in 
other  people's  possession — the  reputed  grain  turning  out  to  be 
a  myth — a  serious  loss  is  thus  further  added  to  the  adverse 
result,  still  enhanced  by  purchases  of  unsuitable  grain,  thus 
unsettling  order  and  stability  at  its  foundation.  These  facts 
ought  to  constitute  a  map  for  guidance.  They  stand  entirely 
apart  from  the  process  of  grinding  pure  grain  into  good  flour  *.' 

In  January,  1889,  the  committee  issued  a  statement  of 
the  results  of  thirty-seven  years'  working  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  society.  The  total  sales  in  this  time 
were  £6,674,999;  the  profits,  £172,944;  the  losses, 
£i3>°75;  ^"<J  ^^^  interest  on  capital,  in  addition  to  the 
item  of  profits,  £106,851.  Thus,  deducting  losses,  the  nnill 
had  made  from  the  commencement  up  to  January,  1SS9, 
a  net  profit  on  the  capital  of  fully  12^%  P^'  ^""■ 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  prospects  were  a  little  brighter. 
Another  society's  misfortune  came  to  help  them.  The  Star 
Com  Mill  at  Oldham  was  burnt  down.  This  resulted  in 
some  trade  coming  to  the  Rochdale  mill ;  but  in  addition  to 
that,  the  society  was  regaining  the  confidence  of  its  members. 
The  profit,  after  providing  for  depreciation,  was  £931. 
Eighty-one  societies  held  £52,000  of  capital,  and  568  in- 
'  Ce-^ralive  Kews,  to!,  xx.  pp.  56,  399,  775,  1135,  1176, 
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dividuals  held  £24,000.  The  balance  sheet  showed  that 
eleren-twelfths  of  the  trade  was  done  with  societies.  The 
production  for  the  week  ending  January  11,  1890,  had 
'beat  the  record,'  over  3,100  sacks  of  flour  having  been 
produced.  The  March  quarter,  1S90,  improved  still 
further.  The  trade  was  £59,030,  and  the  profit,  after 
allowing  for  depreciation,  was  £1,328.  The  mill  was 
*  woiUng  to  its  full  capacity,  day  and  night,  and  the  article 
is  also  giving  every  satisfaction '.' 

The  sales  for  1891  amounted  to  £315,596,  and  the  profit 
was  £9,033  *.  After  the  lapse  of  two-and-a-half  years,  this 
year  saw  the  resumption  of  payment  of  interest  on  capital 
and  of  dividend  on  purchases'.  The  sales  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1891  were  £55,679  only  ;  the  committee  stating 
that  the  falling  off  '  was  owing  to  an  absence  of  demand  for 
the  lower  qualities,'  which  they  attributed  '  to  the  very  low 
prices  for  which  the  higher  grades  can  be  got.'  The  profit 
from  the  mill  for  the  quarter  was  £345  ;  and  from  the 
malting  department  for  the  year  £107*. 

Mr.  Brierley  has  informed  me  that  the  society  employs 
68  men.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  is  3,000  sacks  per  week, 
and  they  'do  not  pay  bonus  on  employes'  wages.'  The 
society  was  registered  with  limited  liability  in  1861,  under 
the  Industrial  Societies  Act,  The  shares  are,  and  have 
been  for  a  long  period,  of  the  value  of  £  i  each,  but  each 
individual  shareholder  has  to  hold  at  least  five  sliares  ;  and 
societies  must  hold  at  least  one  share  for  every  twenty  of 
their  memfjers.  Societies  have  one  vote  for  each  200 
shares,  or  fraction  thereof,  held  by  them.  The  members  of 
the  committee  appear  to  be  all  representatives  of  societies, 

Mr.  E.  Whiteley  was  at  considerable  trouble  in  1890  to 
send  me  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Sowerby  Bridge 
Flour  Society,  and  I  give  it  almost  exactly  as  he  has  sent  it. 

*  Cp-fftnUivt  Ntwi,  T0I.  ixi.  pp.  64,  353,  and  109. 

*  CtM>perali*e  Coag;reu  Report,  1891,  p.  174. 

*  Ct-^trativt  JVtvii,  »ol.  iiiii.  p  Oy. 

*  /M/,  toL  ZKJT.  p.  13. 
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*  The  adage  that  "  nothing  succeeds  like  success,"  is  one  that 
can  be  aptly  applied  to  the  Sowerby  Bridge  United  District 
Flour  Society.  When  the  society  was  stariied,  in  1854,  its  early 
downfall  was  predicted  by  those  who  did  not  wish  well  of  it. 
That  prediction  has  nol  been  verified  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  flour  societies  in 
the  country,  with  mills  and  premises  second  to  none.  The  gross 
profits  in  1S56  were  ^1,701,  Last  year  they  were  ^£36,638,  .  .  , 
As  already  stated,  it  was  established  in  1854,  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war.  In  those  days  people  were  compelled  to  pay  a 
good  price  for  flour,  but  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  quality. 
Complaints  were  made  that  it  was  adulterated,  and  to  remedy 
that  evil  it  was  suggested  that  a  society  be  formed  for  running 
a  mill,  from  which  pure  and  unadulterated  flour  could  be 
obtained.  A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Old  Bull's  Head,  Sowerby 
Bridge,  and  the  project  was  heartily  taken  up.  Those  who  took 
an  active  part  in  advocating  the  promotion  of  the  society  were 
Mr.  Thos.  Sutcliffe,  Mr.  Thos.  Baxendale,  Mr.  Robt.  Lees, 
Mr.  ]as.  Wood,  Mr.  SamL  Moores,  and  Mr,  Thos.  Barron. 
With  the  exception  of  the  two  latter,  all  have  passed  away. 
Meetings  were  also  held  at  Elland,  Norland,  Ripponden,  Mill 
Bank,  Slainland,  Wadsworth,  Mytholmroyd,and  Hebden  Bridge, 
with  most  gratifying  results.  It  was  decided  to  form  a  society, 
and  the  shares  were  fixed  at  £\  each.  They  were  taken  up 
rapidly,  and  soon  the  necessary  capital  was  raised.  A  director- 
ate was  formed, . . .  and  the  post  of  secretary  was  offered  to  and 
accepted  by  Mr.  Thos.  Barron,  who,  though  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year,  still  retains  his  office.  With  the  exception  of  one  year, 
Mr,  Barron  has  discharged  the  duties  of  secretary  the  whole  of 
the  time  the  society  has  been  in  existence..  . .  Mearclough  Mill 
was  .  .  .  taken  on  a  lease  for  fourteen  years.  ...  In  the  month  of 
April,  1655,  the  ten  pairs  of  grinding  stones  which  had  been  put 
in  the  mill  began  to  work.  .  .  .  Agents  were  appointed  to  sell 
the  flour  retail  to  their  customers  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 
.  .  .  The  first  supply  of  flour  was  sent  out  on  May  1,  the  horses 
being  lavishly  decorated,  and  the  drivers  smart  and  trim. 
Success  attended  the  efforts  of  the  society,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  promoters  felt  justified  in  having  established  the 
mill.  The  amount  of  cash  received  for  goods  during  the  seven 
months  ending  December,  1855,  wa-i  ^18,953;  the  share  capital 
stood  at  j£3,4i6,  and  the  gross  profits  were  ^811.  .  .  .  The 
concern  prospered  so  rapidly,  that  the  shareholders  made  up 
their  minds  to  cease  paying  rent,  and  erect  a  mill  of  their  own. 
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\  piece  of  land  was  purchased,  and  a  mill  six  stones  high  was 

buUt,  uid  completed  in  1862.' 

'  In  this  year— 1863 — the  society  took  in  co-operaiive  societies 
u  members,  began  to  do  business  with  them,  and  ceased  to 
employ  agents.  This  step  was  regarded  as  one  of  great  impor- 
t»nce  at  the  time,  and  not  a  few  of  the  shareholders  felt  that  a 
gicat  mistake  was  being  made.  The  directors  were  accused  of 
viihing  to  ruin  the  concein  ;  but  that  did  not  deter  them  from 
tajdiig  a  step  which  they  foresaw  would  tend  to  greatly  develop 
tbe  business  of  the  society. ...  In  1S63  the  directors  were  able 
toteport  that  the  change  which  they  had  made  had  resulted  in 
extending  the  sphere  of  the  society's  usefulness,  and  in  confound- 
mg  and  silencing  the  croakers.  .  .  .  Many  industrial  societies 
W  allied  themselves  to  the  society,  and  becpme  its  largest 
QUtomera.  During  this  year  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company  to  erect  a  bridge 
ud  make  a  turn-table  and  siding,  in  order  Ihat  the  grain  which 
ome  by  rail  might  be  conveyed  direct  from  the  railway  to  the 
miU.  This  proved  a  great  boon  ...  as  10  tons  of  grain  could 
now  be  placed  in  the  top  story  of  the  mill  in  one  hour  after  its 
urival  at  the  railway  station.' 

*The  society  continued  to  make  rapid  progress,  each  year 
showing  an  increase  in  the  flour  sales  and  the  gross  profits. 
Difliculiy  was  experienced  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
customers  in  1866,  but  improvements  were  effected  in  the 
machinery,  which  enabled  the  stones  to  grind  nearly  double  the 
usual  quantity  in  the  same  time,  besides  delivering  the  meal  in 
a  much  superior  state  for  dressing  than  upon  the  old  plan.  The 
busioess  . . .  kept  on  increasing,  until  at  length  eight  additional 
ptirs  of  stones  were  put  in  the  mill,  bringing  the  total  number 
np  10  twenty-six.  Since  1870  several  changes  have  been  made, 
the  n»ost  important  being  the  purchasing  of  Breck  Mill,  Hebden 
Bridge,  and  the  building  of  two  large  warehouses.  One  of  these 
■arehouses  was  built  in  1871,  and  the  other  has  been  recently 
nrcted.  .  .  .  The  Hebden  Bridge  Mill  was  bought  in  1874, 
becaasc  it  was  offered  cheap,  and  it  enabled  us  10  serve  our 
member*  in  that  district.  . . .  The  roller  system  was  adopted  in 
ilEj,  and  completed  in  1887.  £\a,<KO  was  taken  from  the 
reserve  to  defray  most  of  the  cost.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  this, 
ilic  reserve  fund  now  stands  at  ;£8,Soo.  .  .  .  The  number  of  ' 
wcieties  dealing  with  tbe  mill  in  1889  was  n?.  The  number 
olemploy^t  is  also  117.  The  mills  are  producing  5,600  packs 
pet  week.' 
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No  bonus  is  paid  to  employes.  An  individual  shareholder 
cannot  have  more  than  £40  invested.  Societies  are  allowed 
one  vote  for  every  aoo  members.  The  balance  sheet  has 
a  tabular  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  society  from  the 
commencement.  It  shows  steady  growth  and  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  No  losses  are  apparent.  Good  profits  have  been 
made  every  year.  During  the  last  ten  years,  Mr.  Whiteley  said, 
they  have  'added  to  fixed  stock  £36,359,  and  written  off  by 
depreciation  £31,393.  The  present  value  on  the  balance 
sheet  is  £41,946.'  1882  showed  the  highest  money  value 
of  sales  with  £593,247  ;  but  the  sales  in  1SS9,  viz.  £430,702, 
represented  a, greater  production  of  flour  by  8,816  packs. 
The  sales  from  1855  to  the  end  of  1889  amounted  to 
£9,147,693,  and  the  profits  for  the  same  period  were 
£615,808.  The  number  of  members  in  1889  was  3,876, 
and  the  profits  for  this  year  alone  were  £36,638  on  a  capital 
of  £114,739,  or  equal  to  32  "/o  P^r  ann. ;  and  the  dividend 
on  purchases  was  ix.  41^.  in  the  pound.  The  society  has 
continued  to  be  uninterruptedly  successful.  The  profits  in 
1890  allowed  the  payment  of  an  average  dividend  of  \i.  $d. 
in  the  pound  on  purchases-  In  1891  the  dividend  was 
IS.  id.  in  the  pound ;  the  total  profits  being  £49,660,  and 
the  sales  for  the  year  being  £535,734.  The  share  capital 
at  the  end  of  1891  stood  at  £112,738,  and  the  reserve  fund 
was  £13,300.  The  value  of  land,  buildings,  and  plant  had 
been  written  down  to  £40,341 '. 

The  Oldham  Star  Corn  Millers'  Society  was  started  in 
1868.  Mr.  Wm.  Nuttall,  who  had  personal  knowledge,  has 
given  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  society  t — 

'  Its  immediate  formation  was  caused  by  the  absence  of 
dividends^in  fact,  by  the  making  of  losses-by  the  Rochdale 
Com  Mill  Society,  which  had  been  very  fairly  supported  by  the 
Oldham  Equitable  Socicly  for  a  great  many  years,  though  only 
very  slightly  by  the  Oldham  Industrial.  The  Industrial  had, 
however,  recently  been  doing  a  very  good  trade  with  Rochdale, 

'  Co-operative  Congieis  Repoita,  1S91,  p.  tj3,  and  1891,  p.  174. 
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and  it  was  disappointing  to  find  their  increasing  business 
receive  no  reward  in  the  shape  of  dividend.  There  had  also 
been  a  very  strong  feeling  entertained  that  the  cost  of  carriage 
from  Rochdale  to  Oldham  was  an  absolute  loss,  and  that  the 
quality  of  the  goods  supplied  did  not  suit  Oldham  taste.  A 
prejudice  was  created  in  the  customers'  minds  against  Roch- 
dale flour,  and  it  was  not  discouraged  by  the  society's  servants ; 
Tel  when  Rochdale  flour  was  sold  without  its  name,  the 
customers  approved  it.  However,  prejudice,  loss  of  dividend, 
UHJ  probably  real  loss  by  carriage,  all  combined  to  create  a 
tuffidently  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  "one  of  our  own."  ,  .  . 
Unfartunately  for  Rochdale,  Just  at  this  time  its  own  losses  were 
havy,  and  the  step  talcen  at  Oldham  did  not  improve  them '.' 

'The  promoters  of  the  Star  Com  Mill  were  chiefly  members 
rf  the  Oldham  Industrial  and  Oldham  Equitable  Societies, 
ud  it  was  the  first  undertaking  in  which  these  two  societies 
cofflbined.  The  original  committee  consisted  of  an  equal 
BBinber  for  each  society.  ...  In  1876  the  rules  were  revised, 
Md  the  number  of  the  committee  fixed  at  nine,  four  of  whom 
■ere  selected  from  Oldham,  and  five  from  societies  outside'.' 


An  estate  of  26,386  square  yards  was  taken  on  a  per- 
petual lease,  and  a  mill  erected,  and  fitted  with  stones,  &c., 
in  1869 '. 

'In  1870  it  began  business.  Its  producing  power  was  equal, 
at  fiist,  to  about  t  ,000  sacks  per  week,  considerably  more  than 
ikt  Oldham  stores  consumed,  so  that  private  traders,  and  the 
MppOTt  of  other  societies,  were  sought  and  obtained.  .  .  .  The 
McitC)'  was  most  prosperous,  its  sales  growing  from  ^^121,361  in 
iIk  first  year,  to  .  .  .  ^231,618  in  (he  fourth  year. .  .  .  The  figures 
Duy  be  taken  as  indicating  increused  production,  or  nearly  so. 
for  the  sales  were  not  much  affected  by  change  of  prices  . . .  The 
producing  power  of  the  mill  was  overtaxed  in  1874  and  1875, 
■otking  day  and  night,  which  probably  injured  the  flour ;  and 
ID  ihe  latter  year  the  mill  was  enlarged,  being  supplied  with  new 
machinery,  on  a  more  modem  principle,  capable  of  turning  out 
1.000  sacks  of  flour  per  weck^' 

The  highest  money  value  of  sales  was  touched  in  1874, 

■  WholcMle  Society's  Ahhmo!,  1883,  pp.  159,  160. 
^  Oldham  Congrm  Guide,  p.  90 

■  Wboleulc  Societr'i  Annual,  18S3.  p,  160. 
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whentheyamountedto£33i,6i8,  withanetprofit  of£5,837. 
With  the  exception  of  a  slight  loss  of  £45  in  1871,  profits 
were  made  uninterruptedly  on  each  year's  transactions  until 
1880,  when  a  loss  of  £2,371  was  made'.  At  the  members' 
meeting  on  January  24,  1S80, 

'  It  was  explained  that  when  wheal  was  at  its  lowest  price, 
large  orders  10  the  extent  of  19,000  bags  of  flour  poured  in,  and 
although  large  purchases  of  wheat  had  been  made,  the  diRerence 
had  not  been  covered.  Hence  the  loss.  It  was  further  stated 
that  it  would  take,  perhaps,  twelve  months  to  square  the  matter, 
but  the  committee  would  take  care  that  no  such  mistakes  were 
made  on  the  part  of  the  manager  and  salesman  again  *.' 

In  the  year  1883  half  the  mill  was  fitted  with  a  roller 
plant,  while 

'  still  working  the  other  half  on  the  stone-grinding  system.  The 
experiment  was  so  satisfactory,  and  the  flour  produced  so  much 
admired,  that  the  members,  at  a  quarterly  meeting,  invested  the 
committee  with  full  power  to  take  out  the  whole  of  the  stone 
plant  and  put  in  a  complete  roller-mill  plant  .  .  .  The  expense 
of  the  rearrangement .  ,  .  has  been  over  /io,ooo'.' 

From  1881  to  i885  the  mil!  had  another  run  of  pros- 
perity. After  this,  it  again  showed  losses,  which  were  con- 
tinued over  1887.  At  the  June  meeting  in  1886,  the  losses 
were  attributed  to  the  large  supplies  of  Indian  corn  having 
reduced  the  price  of  offals.  This  caused  a  loss  of  £600 ', 
In  1887  the  losses  were  attributed  'to  the  depressed  slate  of 
the  milling  trade,'  at  one  meeting  ;  and  to  '  keen  competi- 
tion and  fall  in  prices'  at  another.  However,  in  July, 
a  change  of  managers  was  announced,  and  their  first 
appointed  manager,  Mr.  John  Hurt,  was  reappointed  to  the 
post.  The  September  quarter  also  showed  a  loss,  which 
the  committee  regretted,  adding,  '  the  fall  in  price,  and 
having  a  large  stock  of  flour  unsold  last  quarter,  is  our 
explanation '.' 

'  Wholc«a1e  Society's  Annual.  1884,  p.  108. 
'  Co-oferaiive  Neva,  vol.  xi.  p.  75. 

*  Congreu  Guide,  i89.s,  pp.  go,  gi. 

*  Ce-Bperative  Nrait,  vol.  xvii.  p.  774, 

*  Ibid.,  ToL  xriij.  pp.  413,  799,  and  loSo. 
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In  i8S8  the  mill  made  profits,  and  the  statistical  position 
It  the  end  of  the  year  was  as  follows :  Number  of  members, 
115;  capital,  £61,848;  value  of  land,  buildings,  and  fixtures, 
£21,767 ;  sales  for  the  year,  £187,651 ;  and  net  profits  for 
the  year,  £1,918'.  About  eight-ninths  of  the  trade  was 
with  co-operative  societies'.  Mr.  Spencer  has  informed  me 
that  the  mill  employed  about  sixty  men ;  they  did  '  not 
pay  bonus  on  employes'  wages ; '  and  the  weekly  output 
*as  1,500  sacks. 

The  adverse  balance  that  had  accumulated  during 
1886-7  "as  reduced  by  March,  1889,  to  £r88;  but  in 
June  a  heavy  loss  of  £3,426  was  exhibited,  which 

'ihe  chairman  (Mr.  Jas.  Lownds)  explaJDed  was  due  10  the 
stoppage  t£  a  portion  of  the  plant  for  seven  weeks  of  the  quarter, 
and  a  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  flour,  and  offals.  The  committee 
andcipared  that  the  markets  would  go  up,  and  three  months  ago 
they  had  a  fairly  heavy  stock,  whereas  they  had  gone  against 
them'.' 

The  September  quarter  was  on  the  right  side :  but  on 
November  28  the  society  had  the  misfortune  to  have  its  mill 
completely  destroyed  by  fire. 

'The  directors  were  at  the  time  holding  their  usual  meeting 
in  the  offices,  and  had  just  passed  a  resolution  deciding  to  close 
the  mill  on  Saturday  for  the  funeral  of  the  late  manager,  Mr. 
John  Hurt  [who  died  on  Wednesday),  when  the  information  was 
brooght  to  them  of  the  outbreak  of  the  fire.  The  mill  flag  was 
boiitcd  half-mast,  and  was  at  half-mast  until  it  fell  with  the 
toof*.* 

The  society  recovered  £31,784  from  the  insurance  com- 
lonies,  but  sufl'ered  a  loss  of  £3,445  °,  through  '  having  at 
the  tmie  of  the  fire  more  than  an  average  stock  of  flour.' 
K\  a  meeting  held  on  March  8,  1890,  it  was  almost 
luonimously  decided  to  rebuild  the  mill.     '  From  its  com- 

'  Cio|[Tns  Report.  tS^,  p.  lit,. 
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mencement  it  had  paid  in  profits  £31,626,  besides  pajring 
interest  on  capital.'  It  was  estimated  that  the  probable  cost 
of  the  new  mill  would  be  £30,000,  while  they  had  £46,000 
in  the  bank ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  with  '  new  machinery 
they  would  be  able  to  make  flour  61/.  a  sack  cheaper ;  and 
that  would  bring  them  plenty  of  customers '.' 

The  new  mill  was  completed  in  1891,  and  on  October  ji 
the  ceremony  of  starting  the  machinery  was  performed  by 
Mr.  Jas.  Lownds,  the  chairman,  in  the  presence  of  several 
hundred  delegates  from  co-operative  societies.  Judging  by 
a  view  published  in  a  leading  trade  journal,  the  mill  is  both 
solid  and  good  looking.  The  same  journal  gave  a  full 
description  of  the  buildings  and  machinery;  and  praised 
highly  all  the  arrangements  for  their  economic  efficiency. 
The  plant  was  calculated  to  produce  z6  sacks  of  flour  every 
hour,  and  there  was  also  a  small  plant  for  grinding 
maize,  &c  * 

The  dogged  perseverance  of  the  shareholders  has  been 
rewarded.  The  necessary  competition  to  regain  custom 
caused  a  loss  of  £191  in  the  December  quarter  of  1891  ; 
but  the  committee  said  the  mill  was  '  making  an  excellent 
article,'  and  they  were  hopeful  of  the  future.  The  first 
quarter  of  1892  showed  a  small  profit  of  £19  after  providing 
for  the  payment  of  £829  interest  on  share  capital.  The 
society  had  'delivered  flour  equal  to  75%  of  the  total 
output.'  The  sales  for  the  June  quarter  amounted  to 
£51,649,  and  the  net  profit,  after  paying  interest  on  capital, 
was  £225.  The  amount  of  capital  was  £75,720,  For  the 
quarter  ending  September  24,  1892,  the  sales  were  £51,111, 
and  the  net  profit  was  £413.  All  the  profits  have  been 
carried  to  reduction  of  the  previous  adverse  balance,  which, 
in  September,  stood  at  £6,664', 

The  remaining  class  is  that  in  which  the  mill  is  owned 
by  a  society  composed  exclusively  of  other  societies,  who 

>   Co-eftrativt  JVnes,  vol.  iii.  p.  351. 

*  Beerbohm's  Com  Trade  List,  Norember  ),  1891. 

*  Ce-^trativt  JVeai!,va\.  xiiii.  pp.  109,474,  803,  and  1131. 
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are  also  the  purchasers  of  the  flour,  &c.  There  are 
fcor  of  these,  viz.  the  Derwent  Mill,  at  Shotley  Bridge ; 
the  Colne  Vale  Society's  Mill,  at  Slaiihwaite ;  the  Whole- 
sale Society's  Mill,  at  Dunston-on-Tyne ;  and  the  Scottish 
Wholesale  Society's  Chancelot  Mills,  at  Leith.  Some  refer- 
ence to  the  Dunston  and  Chancelot  Mills  will  be  made 
hereafter,  when  the  productive  efforts  of  the  Wholesale 
Societies  are  considered. 

One  existed  at  Croflon,  Bedlington,  Northumberland,  for 
a  feir  years,  but  it  died  in  1874.  The  twentieth,  and  as 
lir  as  I  can  find,  the  last,  quarterly  report  of  this  society 
Slated  that  'the  capital  is  subscribed  by  eight  co-operative 
soaeties,  at  the  rate  of  £  i  per  member,  and  at  present 
amounts  to  £3,674.'    The  report  went  on  to  say, 

'During  the  five  years  the  society  has  been  in  operation,  the 
lafcs  have  amounted  to  ;£aos,6a8 ;  and  the  interest  on  capital 
^  j£^79-  Besides  this,  a  depreciation  of  ;£393  has  been  allowed, 
^433  i^ced  to  a  reserve  fund,  and  ^£3,936  paid  as  dividend, . . . 
The  average  profit  on  the  capital  has  been  nearly  25  %  per 
ami. . ,  .  The  sales  during  the  three  months  ending  May  lO, 
1873,  have  been  X9i334i  all  of  which  were  transacted  with 
co-operative  societies.  ...  A  great  deal  has  been  done  to  hinder 
the  success  of  the  society  by  those  who  should  have  been 
helpers. .  . .  The  committee  therefore  congratulate  the  members, 
rader  these  circumstances,  in  having  successfully  completed  the 
tenn  of  the  lease  of  the  present  mill ;  and  they  trust  that  a  good 
tpint  may  animate  everyone  in  the  new  undertaking.' 

The  editor  remarked :  '  What  that  is  we  are  not  told  in  the 
balaiKe  sheet,  but  presume  it  must  be  either  the  taking  of 
a  new  mill,  or  the  formation  of  another  federation  instead  of 
the  old  one '.'  This  new  undertaking  was  never  matured,  as 
the  R^strar's  return  for  1874  notified  that  the  society  had 
been  dissolved 

Mr.  C.  Smith  has  informed  me  that  '  from  about  i860  to 
1880'  the  Huddersfteld  District  Clothing  and  Provision 
Company  Limited  (in  which  co-operative  societies  were  by 

'  C»-ffftrttlivt  Nevn,  vol.  ill,  p.  337. 
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far  the  largest  shareholders)  carried  on  com-milling  at 
Longroyd  Bridge  in  a  mill  of  their  own.  Mr.  Smith  was  for 
some  years  manager  of  the  wholesale  grocery  department 
of  this  society.     He  added  in  his  letter, 

'  Like  many  others  the  society  sufTered  from  bad  management 
and  want  of  thorough  support ;  but  it  did  good  co-operative 
work  in  its  day.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the  end  was  that 
like  one  you  named  a  week  or  two  ago,  when  it  was  seen  to  be 
impossible  (o  carry  it  on  any  longer,  the  various  stores  agreed 
to  allow  their  loans  to  remain  with  the  society,  ull  all  the 
ordinary  trade  creditors  and  private  loan  holders  were  paid 

The  Derwent  Flour  Mill  Society  is  a  federation  of  retail 
societies,  and  is  situated  at  Shotley  Bridge,  Durham.  It 
was  registered  on  November  27,  1873,  and  has  had  a  quiet 
but  very  successful  career.  At  the  outset,  there  were  seven 
societies  who  were  shareholders.  There  are  now  nine,  and 
they  take  the  entire  production  of  the  mill.  The  rules  pro- 
vide that  every  shareholding  society  shall  take  up  one  £  i 
share  for  every  one  of  their  members.  The  committee  is 
elected  by  the  quarterly  meeting  ;  but  one  or  more  have  to 
be  elected  from  each  shareholding  society,  in  proportion  to 
size,  Blaydon  enjoying  no  less  than  five  seals  on  the  com- 
mittee. The  society  started  with  £4,050  of  share  capital, 
and  £3,619  of  loans.  For  the  last  quarter  of  1889  their  share 
capital  amounted  to  £10,664,  and  thetr  loans  to  £15,662. 
The  sales  have  steadily  increased  from  £45,531  in  1873  to 
£90,125  in  1889;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  their  profits, 
after  providing  for  interest  and  depreciation,  have  steadily 
increased  from  £354  in  1873  to  £2,389  in  1889.  The 
total  prolits,  from  the  starting  of  the  society  to  the  end  of 

1 889  amounted  to£  34,043.  The  total  cost  of  land,  buildings, 
and  fixtures  at  the  same  date  was  £18,777  '■     The  profit  in 

1890  amounted  to  £3,720,  including  interest  on  capital  at 
5  %  per  ann.     For  1891  the  profit  amounted  to  £2,688  on 

'  Sijity-Mvrnth  Bslwice  Sheet,  and  Congicu  Report,  1890,  p.  1 15. 
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uks  for  the  year  to  the  value  of  £118,753.  1^^'^  profit  in- 
cluded £1,495  ^''^  interest  on  capital.  The  share  capital  at 
the  end  of  1891  stood  at  £13,990,  and  the  loans  stood  at 
£18,491.  The  value  of  the  plant  and  buildings  had  been 
vritten  down  to  £9,470 '.  The  secretary  has  informed  me 
that  the  mill  was  remodelled  on  the  roller  system  in  1884, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  ten  sacks  an  hour.  The  average 
output  is  1,100  sacks  per  week.  They  do  n(»  pay  bonus  on 
wages.  The  society  also  rents  a  farm,  which  is  profitably 
worked.     Some  details  of  it  will  be  given  later  on. 

On  Saturday,  July  30,  1887,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Slaithwaite,  Yorkshire,  'to  take  into  consideration  the 
advisability  or  otherwise  of  forming  the  Britannia  Corn 
Hill,  which  had  recently  been  partially  destroyed  by  fire, 
into  a  Co-opeiative  Corn  Milling  Society,'  There  were  six- 
teen societies  represented  at  the  meeting  by  finy-three  dele- 
gates. The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  owned  the  property,  which 
included  a  1  a  horse-power  water-wheel ;  and  he  was  willing  to 
sell  at  '  a  very  reasonable  price.'  It  was  estimated  that  from 
£i5,oooto  £20,000  would  be  required  'in  order  to  produce 
45,000  to  55,000  packs  of  dour,  and  horse  and  cattle  pro- 
vender in  proportion,  annually '.'  On  October  3,  1 887,  the 
Slaithwaite  Society  agreed  to  invest  £1,500  in  the  milhng 
lodcty';  and  early  in  1888  it  was  registered  as  the  Colne 
Vale  Com  Millers. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  one  of  the  auditors,  has  supplied  me 
with  a  set  of  balance  sheets.  The  first — up  to  June  30, 
188S — showed  that  £3,753  had  been  expended  on  land  and 
buildings,  and  £5,190  on  machinery  and  other  fixtures. 
The  latter  amount  had  been  increased  by  the  end  of  1889 
10  £6,394.  The  report  said  '  the  society  took  possession 
of  the  mills  and  premises  on  February  13,  1888,  but  did 
not  commence  the  manufacture  of  flour  till  early  in  April.' 
The  mill  was  only  half  employed,  the  sales  amounting  to 

'  C»(^>CTatiTc  Congiew  Reporli,  iSgi,  p.  ijj,  and  189),  p.  17J. 
'  Ct-tftrtuivt  Ntv/t,  vol.  x^ii.p.  7S6. 
'  Ai/,  p.  1013. 
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£9,073  ;  but  after  providing  foe  interest  and  depreciation, 
there  was  a  net  profit  of  £13.  The  second  report  said,  'the 
mill  is  capable  of  turning  out  1,000  packs  of  flour  per  week, 
but  we  have  only  been  able  to  sell  450  packs  per  week  on 
the  average.'  The  net  profit  was  £166,  and  a  bonus  of  id. 
in  the  pound  was  declared  on  members'  purchases  and  the 
workpeople's  wages.  The  third  half-year  showed  a  loss 
of  £477,  which  was  attributed  to  the  constant  fall  in  the 
price  of  flour  and  offals,  excessive  competition,  an  output  of 
only  554  packs  of  flour  per  week,  and  the  unsatisfactory 
working  of  the  mill,  which,  at  the  date  of  the  report,  was 
being  put  right  The  fourth  report,  dated  December  31, 
1889,  showed  a  further  loss  of  £132,  which  was  explained 
by  '  the  continued  scarcity  of  orders,  the  turnover  still  being 
only  550  packs  per  week.'  The  sales  for  1889  were 
£44,128.  The  sales  in  1890  were  £51,945,  on  which  a 
profit  of  £533  was  realized.  The  Huddersfield  District  Con- 
ference Committee  reported  to  the  1891  Congress  that  the 
'  mill  has  been  much  better  supported  during  the  year,  and 
the  quality  of  the  flour  has  been  kept  up  to  a  high  standard 
of  excellence,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  result  of 
the  year's  working  has  been  the  wiping  out  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  adverse  balance.'  The  sales  in  1891  were 
£58,116,  and  the  profit  was  £2,851.  This  good  result 
'  enabled  the  directors  to  pay  four  half'years'  back  interest 
on  capital,  in  addition  to  the  usual  charges;  and  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year  a  bonus  of  \s.  in  the  pound  was 
paid  to  labour'  on  the  amount  paid  for  wages,  'together 
with  an  allowance  of  \s.  in  the  pound  on  members' 
purchases,  and  6</.  to  non-members.'  23  societies  were 
shareholders,  the  share  capital  being  £6,646,  and  the  loans 
£9,382,  The  value  of  the  plant,  &c.,  was  taken  at  £8,061, 
the  sum  of  £915  having  been  written  off  during  the  year  \ 
The   rules   provide  for  the  employes    receiving  the  same 
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bonus  on  wages  as  the  shareholders  receive  on  their  pur- 
chases. 

The  total  sa]es  of  all  the  co-operative  com  mills,  including 
Ehinston  Mill,  was  about  £3,200,000  for  the  year  1891. 
I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  exact  figures. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
The  Wholesale  Societies. 

Everyone  who  takes  an  interest  in  co-operation  knows 
that  the  Wholesale  Societies  have  no  individual  shareholders, 
but  are  composed  exclusively  of  other  co-operative  societies, 
who  supply  the  capital,  and  have  voting  power  and  repre- 
sentation at  the  delegates'  meetings  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  their  members ;  and  the  character  of  their  consti- 
tutions is  so  well  known  that  space  need  not  be  occupied  in 
describing  it. 

The  Cooperator  for  December,  1863,  contains  the  first 
prospectus  of  the  North  of  England  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Industrial  and  Provident  Society  Limited.  By  two  legal 
shortenings,  the  name  is  now  contracted  to  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  Limited,  while  popularly  it  is  spoken  of 
as  'The  Wholesale.'  This  prospectus  said,  'The  object 
of  the  society  is  to  bring  the  producer  and  the  consumer  of 
commodities  nearer  to  each  other,  and  thus  secure  for  the 
working  classes  those  profits  that  have  hitherto  enriched 
only  the  individual'.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  object,  the  society  first  successfully 
attacked  the  problem  of  wholesale  distribution,  and  is  still 
engaged  in  perfecting  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  extend- 
ing its  operations  into  every  part  of  the  world.  It  then 
turned  its  attention  to  the  task  of  manufacturing  some  of 
the  articles  used  by  its  members,  which,  it  was  considered, 

'  Co-eptralor,  vol.  it.  p.  log. 
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could  be  better  [Mtxluced  by  the  federation  than  by  each 
iOatXf  sthgly.'  Its  first  effort  was  very  humble,  being  the 
porchase  oFthe  Crumpsall  biscuit  works  on  January  13, 1873, 
about  nine  years  after  the  starting  of  the  society.  This  was 
lollowed  by  the  starting  of  the  Leicester  boot  factoiy  on 
August  4, 1873,  and  of  the  Durham  soap  works  on  October  5, 
1874.  Tbe  next  effort  was  the  starting  of  the  Heckmond- 
wike  boot  works  on  August  14,  1880  ;  and  after  another  six 
feats'  interval  the  Batley  woollen  mill  was  taken  over  on 
MarcTi  14,  1887.  The  London  cocoa  works  was  started  on 
Kovember  a,  1887 ;  a  ready-made  clothing  department  was 
opened  at  Batley  in  1888,  while  both  at  Newcastle  and 
Manchester  the  making  up  of  clothing  had  been  previously 
carried  on  as  adjuncts  to  the  woollen  cloth  and  drapery 
departments.  Currying  leather  was  started  at  Heckmond- 
«ike  on  August  39,  1888 ';  and  the  building  of  a  corn  mill 
on  the  Tyne  was  completed  early  in  1891. 

Tbe  Co-operative  News  of  November  23,  1872,  had  some 
exultant  notes  on  the  quarterly  meeting  that  decided  to  begin 
production.     It  said  with  prophetic  accuracy, 

'  Few  meetings  have  yet  been  held  which  seem  to  us  likely 
w  be  regarded  as  more  eventful  to  the  co-operative  movement 
than  the  Wholesale  gathering  of  Saturday  last.  In  more 
respects  than  one  that  meeting  was  a  moral  triumph.  ...  At 
last  a  new  step  in  co-operative  progress  is  about  to  t>e  taken 
by  the  commencement  of  manufacturing  processes  on  behalf 
of  tbe  federated  stores  V 

At  this  meeting  the  words  'North  of  England'  were 
dropped  out  of  the  title  of  the  Wholesale,  and  the  share 
capital  to  be  supplied  by  each  member  in  future  was  doubled ; 
it  was  reported  that  the  sales  for  the  year  had  for  the  first 
lime  exceeded  one  million  pounds,  and  that  the  bank  depart- 
ment had  just  commenced  business;  the  directors  were 
authorized  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  biscuits,  sweets,  and 
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boots  and  shoes;  and  'after  a  slight  discussion,  the  principle 
was  heartily  affirmed '  that  all  workmen  employed  by  the 
Wholesale  should  be  admitted  to  participation  in  the  profits. 
At  the  meeting  held  on  February  15,  1873,  the  directors 
reported  that  the  Crumpsalt  biscuit  works  had  been  pur- 
chased for  £3,350,  and  that  they  were  in  successful  operation; 
but  with  regard  to  a  boot  factory,  they  had  not  yet  seen  their 
'  way  to  take  steps  to  secure  requisite  premises,  owing  to  want 
of  capital.'  This  caused  Mr.  Stott,  of  Oldham,  to  propose 
'  that  all  further  proceedings  in  reference  to  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturing  should  be  suspended  until  the  societies  had 
been  appealed  to ;'  his  reason  for  doing  so  being  that  'dele- 
gates were  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  federative  principle, 
which  would  of  course  be  the  basis  of  such  productive 
concerns ;'  and  therefore,  the  establishment  of  these  factories 
would  be  'perilous  undertakings.'  Among  those  who  opposed 
Mr.  Stott's  motion  was  Mr.  £.  O.  Greening,  who  said  that 
'if  the  resolution  were  carried  it  would  be  like  taking  two 
steps  backward  for  one  forward.  .  .  .  The  Central  Board 
and  other  bodies  had  condemned  individual  action  in  co- 
operation, and  had  declared  that  federal  action  alone  was 
the  saving  principle  of  productive  co-operation.'  The  reso- 
lution was  lost '. 
^  The  first  system  of  bonus  on  wages  to  employes  was 
adopted  by  the  Wholesale  at  this  meeting  (February,  1873). 
The  scheme  was  as  follows :  When  the  dividend  on  pur- 
chases was  id.  in  the  pound,  a  bonus  on  w^es  of  i  %  was 
to  be  given,  and  an  additional  \  %  for  each  additional  \d.  of 
dividend  up  to  ^.,  thus  making  the  maximum  bonus  on  this 
head  4%.  Further,  when  the  sales  for  the  year  averaged 
£2  per  head  of  the  total  membership  of  the  shareholding 
societies,  i  %  of  a  bonus  was  to  be  given  on  wages,  and  an 
additional  \  %  for  each  additional  -is.  bd.  of  sales  yearly  per 
head  of  the  total  membership  up  to  £3  las.,  making  a  maxi- 
mum bonus  on  this  head  of  3  %.     The  total  bonus  on  the 

'  Ce-cptralivt  Nem,  vol.  iii.  pp.  75,  76. 
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double  scale  that  could  be  obtained  by  the  workers  «ras  thus 
7  %,  or  nearly  is.  $d.  in  the  pound '. 

The  Cmmpsall  biscuit  works  have  been  very  successful. 
The  fifst  three  quarters'  working  was  profitable.  The  next 
two  showed  slight  losses  of  £16  and  £9  respectively,  after 
paying  £379  for  interest  on  the  capital  employed,  in  addition 
to  ftill  depreciation.  The  cause  of  the  loss  was  an  extension 
of  the  works  which  doubled  their  productive  capacity;  but, 
as  the  sales  did  not  immediately  increase  to  anything  like 
this  extent,  the  heavy  depreciation  necessitated  by  the  rules 
caused  z  large  addition  to  the  expenses,  which  could  only 
be  met  by  the  profits  from  increased  sales'.  With  the 
exception  of  a  slight  loss  of  £12  in  March,  1880,  the  works 
made  r^ular  profits  from  January,  1875,  up  to  September, 
1886,  when  losses  alternated  with  profits  up  to  September, 
t888.  These  losses  were  incurred  by  preparing  for  increased 
trade,  and  by  a  liberal  policy  in  charging  repairs  to  revenue 
account,  which  in  many  firms  would  have  been  debited  to 
fixed  stock.  The  departments  at  Crumpsall  have  been 
steadily  increased,  and  present  now  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  boiled  and  dry  sweets,  plain  and  fancy  bread  and 
biscuits,  jams,  marmalade,  dry  soaps,  soft  soap,  blackJead,  &c 
The  sales  in  the  first  year  were  £12,800,  and  in  the  year 
ending  June,  1891^  they  were  £68,967.  The  total  expendi- 
ture on  buildings  and  fixtures  has  been  £33,901,  but  these 
have  been  depreciated,  so  that  their  nominal  value  in  1892 
as  an  asset  was  taken  as  only  £  1 7, 144.  In  addition  to  the 
sum  of  £11,531,  interest  on  capital  employed  in  the  works, 
a  net  profit  on  the  nineteen  years'  working  has  been  secured 
of  £19,233'.  The  number  of  employes  in  the  Crumpsall 
works  in  September,  1892,  was  300.  During  the  jam  season 
a  considerable  additional  number  are  temporarily  employed. 

In  1892,  it  was  decided  to  purchase  6  or  8  acres  of  bnd 
in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  on  which  to  erect  a  factor)- 

'  C*-»f<ra/iri  Nrwt,  toI.  iiL  p.  ;6.  '  Ibid.,  »ol.  li.  p.  14. 

'  Whokulc  Socieiy'i  Annual,  1893,  pp.  6,  4)),  75,  uid  94. 
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lo  be  exclusively  employed  in  jam  manufacture,  as  the 
Cnimpsall  works  site  was  crowded  out '. 

The  Leicester  boot  and  shoe  works  is  the  largest  and 
most  successful  productive  department  that  the  Wholesale 
has,  so  far,  established.  To  the  quarterly  meeting  held  on 
May  17,  1873,  the  committee  recommended  Leicester  'as 
the  best  place  for  commencing  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes;'  and  to  the  meeting  held  on  August  19,  1873, 
they  reported  that  '  the  premises  known  as  West  End  Mill, 
Leicester,  had  been  taken  on  rental,'  and  that  Mr.  John 
Butcher  had  been  appointed  manager.  On  November  15 
of  the  same  year  it  was  reported  that  '  nearly  100  hands  are 
in  full  employment'.' 

At  this  meeting  (November  15,  1873)  began  the  long 
controversy  on  the  best  methods  of  co-operative  production, 
that  seems  at  last  to  have  got  into  the  condition  in  which 
everj'body  supports  that  form  which  he  considers  to  be  the 
best.  Mr.  E.  O.  Greening  proposed,  '  That  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  placing  the 
relations  between  the  Wholesale  and  its  manufacturing 
establishments  on  a  sound  co-operative  footing.'  He  urged 
that  the  Wholesale 

'  must  make  their  workpeople  complete  partners,  and  therefore 

sharers  in  the  projits  which  they  created,  and  not  give  them 

a  bonus  out  of  some  oiher  profits  when  they  had  made  a  loss 

on  their  work ;   they  must  also  have  the  right  to  invest  their 

savings  in  the  concern,  and  have  votes  in  its  management.  .  .  . 

By  registering  each  workshop  as  a  separate  society,  putting  in 

such  clauses  as  would  guarantee  the  property,  they  could  admit 

ihem  (Che  workpeople)  as  members  of  those  separate  societies, 

and  give  them  a  fair  proportion  of  the  protits  which  they 

created.' 

Mr.  Neale  seconded  the  resolution.     Mr.  Nuttall  thought 

that 

'  there  was  a  complete  fallacy  in  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Greening 
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and  Mr.  Neale,  namdy,  in  supposing  that  when  a  man  had 
£2  ID  Ibe  gmcem  iii.  which  he  was  employed,  that  that  would 
secure  his  goodwUL  , . .  The  better  pohcy  was,  let  every  worker 
be  a  member  of  a  store,  and  let  the  store  make  what  it  sold. 
He  was  then  his  own  producer,  and  would  receive  everything 
back  in  the  form  of  dividend,  and  would  be  better  off  in  the 
kmg  run  than  if  engaged  as  Mr.  Greening  proposed,  which 
would  lead  to  woflunen's  aseociatione  being  established  in 
every  district.' 

(>r.  Rutherford  supported  the  proposal,  saying,  '  they  must 
interest  a  workman  in  his  work,  and  they  could  not  do  that 
in  a  better  way  than  by  giving  him  the  result  of  the  extra 
care,  skill,  and  energy  he  threw  into  his  work '.'  The  matter 
was  adjourned  to  the  next  meeting,  when  the  committee 
accepted  the  motion,  and  the  meeting  left  the  matter  in 
their  hands  *. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  held  on  December  19,  1874, 
the  committee  reported  that  a  London  deputation  had  sub- 
mitted a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  society's  workshops, 
vhicb  they  could  not  approve.  This  plan  was  published  in  ' 
ihe  Co-operativt  News,  vol.  vi.  p.  5,  and  was  signed  by 
L  V.  Neale,  W.  Morrison,  and  E.  O.  Greening.  It  pro- 
posed the  registration  of  each  workshop  as  a  separate 
wciety,  the  Wholesale  to  provide  the  capital,  but  the 
■orkpeople  to  ultimately  hold  half  of  it  by  means  of  the 
Kcumulation  of  their  share  of  the  profits.  Half  the  profits 
were  to  be  allotted  to  the  workers.  After  the  workers 
urncd  half  the  capital  they  could  either  withdraw  their 
future  shares  of  profits  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  Whole- 
sale, they  could  continue  to  increase  their  capital.  I'he 
Uliolesale  would  retain  the  general  control  and  appoint  the 
manager,  and  the  workshop  society  would  become  a  share- 
tftlder  in  the  Wholesale.  On  the  other  hand,  the  committee 
wommendcd  that  the  present  system  of  bonus  be  confined 
to  ihe  distributive  departments,  and  that  as  a  tentative 
riKMure,  a  bonus  jointly  based  on  the  value  of  the  products 

CuftrmlitM  Keaa,  vol.  iii.  pp.  57(1,  J77.        *  Ibid.,  toL  it.  p.  98. 
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sold,  and  of  the  net  profits  made,  should  be  paid  to  the 
weekly  wages  workers ;  not  more  than  half  the  net  profits 
to  be  so  paid  away,  and  each  workshop  to  be  treated 
separately '.  Both  proposals  were  lost,  and  the  matter  was 
adjourned.  In  1876,  at  the  June  meeting,  the  committee 
reported  that  they  were  'unable  to  see  their  way  to  any 
more  satisfactory  system  of  paying  bonus,  and  as  it  has 
not  given  that  satisfaction  and  beneficial  results  that  were 
expected,  they  recommend  you  to  discontinue  it'  Mr. 
Whiley  proposed  that  bonus  be  discontinued.  '  They  had 
found  it  a  miserable  failure,  so  far  as  perceiving  any  effects 
in  the  management  through  it.'  Mr.  Hilton  seconded. 
'  For  thirty  years  he  had  been  favourable  to  the  bonus 
principle,  and  had  supported  every  attempt  to  make  the 
system  successful.  He  was  sorry  to  confirm  the  statement 
that  in  every  case  it  had  been  a  failure,  and  had  never 
resulted  in  benefit  to  any  society,  nor  had  it  been  of  much 
advantage  to  the  recipient.'  Mr.  Baxter  thought  'it  was 
a  right  thing  to  do  to  give  bonus,  in  order  to  encourage 
workers,  and  get  them  to  feel  that  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  and  quality  of  their  work,  they  would  receive 
benefit.'  Mr.  Howard  objected  to  Mr.  Baxter's  remarks, 
and  said,  'Until  the  bonus  system  came  to  the  front  s& 
a  right  on  the  part  of  the  worker  to  share  in  the  ultimate 
results  of  his  work,  it  would  always  be  a  failure.  The 
worker  had  a  right  to  it.'  The  motion  to  abolish  bonus 
was  canied  by  150  votes  against  78'. 

On  June  16,  1877,  a  motion  to  instruct  the  committee 
to  consider  the  best  method  of  giving  bonus  was  brought 
forward  and  was  lost'.  On  August  19,  1885,  a  deputation 
from  the  London  Labour  Association  waited  on  the  Whole- 
sale committee,  and  asked  them  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  registering  the  Leicester  works  as  a  separate  society,  &c. ' 
For  about  three  years  the  committee  had  been  working 


*  Ibid..  Tol.  xii.  p.  931. 
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a  system  of  bonus  in  the  Manchester  drapery  and  furnishing 
depanment,  based  upon  sales  and  profits.  This  had  re- 
ceived the  passive  assent  of  the  delegates,  and  it  bad  been 
extended  to  the  London  drapery,  boot,  and  furnishing 
departments.  Full  deuib  of  these,  and  also  of  the  system 
of  bonus  practised  by  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society,  were 
placed  before  the  quarterly  meetings  of  February,  i8S6, 
and  the  committee  asked  for  instructions.  At  Kevcastle 
Mr.  Atkinson  expressed  'a  strong  opinion  against  the 
system.  He  found  that  the  payment  of  bonus  prevented 
nen  from  receiving  the  wages  they  would  otherwise  get.'  y 
The  vote  at  Newcastle  was  five  to  one  in  favour  of  abolish-^/' 
ing  bonus.  At  London  the  vote  was  twdve  to  one  in 
Lvour  of  continuing  bonus.  At  Manchester  the  question 
was  adjourned',  and  at  the  succeeding  quarterly  meeting 
the  motion  'that  the  question  of  bonus  be  not  entertained,' 
*u  carried  without  discussion  by  a  large  majority '. 

A  complete  revision  of  the  rules  of  the  Wholesale  Society 
was  made  by  a  committee  in  1889.  Messrs.  Neale  and 
Greening,  who  were  on  this  committee,  presented  a  minority 
report  to  the  delegates'  special  meetings  held  in  January 
and  February,  1890,  recommending  the  adoption  of  rules 
requiring  that  each  workshop  should  be  registered  as 
1  separate  society,  that  half  the  profits  should  be  given  to'i 
Uk  workers,  and  making  other  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  1 
Uk  workpeople  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  suggestions  I 
made  in  1S74,  but  in  some  respects  more  favourable  to 
those  employed.  The  London  and  Newcastle  meetings  \^ 
'otcd  against  these  proposals,  and  at  Manchester  they  were  | 
•ilhdrawn '. 

Out  of  the  seventy-live  quarters  that  the  Leicester  factory 
la*  been  workii^  up  to  June,  189a,  sixteen  have  shown 
Iwses,  varying  from  £8  up  to  £1,174-  In  six  instances  th4 
losses  were  under  £100,  and  in  three  instances  the  losses 


'  lUd.,  ToL  uL  pp.  31,  }6,  and  St. 
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have  exceeded  £t,ooo.  The  total  amount  of  these  losses 
is  £5,913.  This  is  after  charging  the  works  with  depre- 
ciations as  per  rule,  and  interest  on  capital  This  interest 
amounted  to  £4,916  for  the  periods  in  which  the  losses  were 
made,  so  that,  as  the  ordinaiy  commercial  world  reckons 
losses,  they  only  amounted  to  £1,007'.  The  causes  of 
losses  are  given  in  the  committee's  reports  as  errors  in 
stock-taking  caused  by  the  difliculty  of  taking  the  work  in 
progress  accurately,  taking  summer  costings  for  the  price 
of  winter  goods,  insufficient  charge  for  small  special  orders 
which  had  increased  in  volume,  stagnation  in  trade  following 
extension  of  premises,  and  the  issue  of  a  reduced  price  list  *. 
On  the  other  hand,  buying  leather  in  America  and  Germany 
helped  in  1887  to  swell  the  profits'. 

The  amount  of  profit  made  at  the  works  for  the  period 
above-mentioned,  after  providing  for  interest  and  depre- 
ciation, and  after  deducting  losses,  is  £55,654,  and  averages 
f>\d.  in  the  pound  on  the  value  of  the  productions.  This 
value  is  £1,104,523.  The  interest  in  the  same  period 
amounted  to  £24,058,  and  the  depreciation  to  £17,187. 
The  value  of  the  land,  buildings,  and  fixtures,  after  deduct- 
ing the  depreciation,  was  taken  in  the  accounts  on  June  25, 
1892,  at  £64,658'.  The  value  of  the  productions  sold  in 
the  September  quarter  of  1892  was  £68,769,  representing 
307,969  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  °. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  shortly  after  starting, 
100  hands  were  fully  employed.  In  May,  1874,  it  was 
reported  that,  '  additional  premises  will  soon  be  required.' 
On  March  20,  1875,  the  works,  and  an  additional  piece  of 
land,  were  reported  to  have  been  bought.  Extensions  were 
begun  and  finished  by  August,  1876,  which  doubled  the 
size  of  the  works.     In  December  of  this  year,  420  hands 

'  Wholwale  Annuai,  1S93,  pp.  77-;8. 

•  Ca-gpa-alivt  !faiii,  vol.  vi.  pp.  1^7  uid  656 ;  vol,  viil.  p.  134 ;  vol.  b. 
p.  r78 :  vol  xi.  p.  391 ;  ud  vol,  lii.  p.  itii. 

'  Hid.,  vol.  Kviii.  p.  880. 

*  Wholesale  Annual,  1893,  pp.  49  uid  79. 

'  Wboleule  Sodetj's  Balance  Sbeet,  SepL  1S91. 
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were  employed.  In  187S,  Mr.  Butcher  resigned,  and  his 
usisunt,  Mr.  Dadley,  was  appointed  manager.  In  1880, 
the  committee  said,  '  every  inch  of  room  is  now  used  at 
the  works,  and  if  trade  revives,  further  extension  will  be 
Mcessaiy.'  In  1881,  the  works  were  being  extended,  'in 
ransequence  of  their  overcrowded  state.'  In  1881,  the 
worits  were  employed  to  their  full  capacity,  and  later  on  in 
the  same  year,  although  the  making  of  the  '  greater  part  of 
[be  stout  boys'  and  men's  numbers '  had  been  transferred 
to  Heckmondwike,  the  committee  found  it  necessary  also 
to  nise  the  works  two  stories  in  height,  and  build  to  a 
corresponding  height  on  the  vacant  land.  The  extensions 
were  completed  and  opened  on  May  31,  1S84 ;  they  more 
than  doubled  the  size  of  the  premises,  and  formed  'one 
of  the  most  imposing'  factories  in  Leicester.  In  1885 
Mr.  Dadley  died  suddenly  at  Pans,  while  on  the  business 
oC  the  society,  and  Mr.  Butcher  was  re^appointed  man^^er'. 
He  was  almost  immediately  engaged  in  '  preparing  to  meet 
in  increased  demand  by  securing  the  most  modem  English 
»nd  American  machinery,  which  is  necessary  to  successfully 
meet  the  ever-growing  competition.'  In  18S8,  a  branch 
^tory  was  built  at  Enderby,  but  in  March,  1889,  the  com- 
mittee reported  that,  'notwithstanding  the  relief  afforded 
b>-  our  recent  establishment  of  the  Enderby  factory,  the 
works  are  employed  to  their  utmost  capacity.'  In  1889, 
Mr.  Butcher  visited  America  to  inspect  all  the  newest 
iDventions  in  shoe-making  machinery.  On  his  return,  the 
committee  recommended  the  purchase  of  6  acres  of  land 
at  l^icester  to  build  new  workshops,  in  order  to  produce 
more  efficiently,  and  to  have  all  their  employes  on  the  pre- 
mises, as  over  400  of  them,  at  that  time,  worked  at  home*. 
The  meeting  sanctioned  the  purchase,  the  works  were  at 
once  commenced,  and  were  completed  in  November,  1891. 

■  C»-afrraliot  AVifj,  vol.  [v.  p.  J78  ;  »ol.  vi.  p.  147:  vol.  *ii.  pp.  439, 
MS ;  *ol.  ix.  p.  17H:  vol.  li.  p.  161 :  vol.  lii.  p.  601  ;  voL  xiii.  pp.  604, 
Sjtt;  »ot  xi*.  p.  184;  vol.  x\\.  pp.  793  and  107.1. 

*  /W,  *oL  ifiL  p.  Ml,  (sd  Ibc  Socin]''i  Balincc  Sheet*. 
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They  form  a  parallelogram  loo  yards  long  by  70  yards  vnde. 
Thus  one  room  contains  about  \\  acres  of  floor  space. 
There  are  a  number  of  outbuildings  in  addition.  The 
elevation  is  of  a  simple  but  effective  character,  and  the  pile 
of  buildings  makes  the  finest  boot  factory  in  the  kingdom. 
The  leading  trade  journal  gave  an  enthusiastic  description 
of  the  site,  buildings  and  plant,  on  the  occasion  of  the  formal 
opening ;  and  then,  referring  to  the  excellent  arrangements 
made  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  workpeople,  said, 
'  the  one  floor,  the  whole  of  the  frontage  to  Knighton  Fields 
Road,  is  utilized  as  messrooras,  one  laige  room  each  for 
males  and  females,  with  a  good  cookii^  room,  furnished 
with  ranges,  &c.,  between  them '.'  A  perfect  system  of 
mechanical  ventilation  has  been  adopted,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  atmosphere  free  from  dust.  On  June  13, 
1890,  the  total  number  of  employes  was  1,295;  "S3  of  these 
were  at  Enderby,  and  1,142  at  Leicester.  The  number  in 
September,  1892,  was  2,249. 

The  sending  of  work  to  Enderby  created  some  discontent 
at  Leicester.  This  discontent  culminated  in  a  strike  of 
about  200  men  in  t8S6,  which  caused  considerable  dis- 
cussion at  the  quarterly  meetings.  The  men  went  in  at 
the  end  of  two  weeks,  and  on  the  same  terms  as  before. 
Charges  of  sweating  were  refuted  by  the  publication  of 
comparative  lists,  which  showed  that  the  '  Wholesale '  works 
paid  the  highest  scale  in  Leicester,  and  they  were  '  the  only 
employers  in  Leicester  who  paid  the  same  rate  of  wages  in 
the  country  as  in  the  town,'  Enderby  being  treated  by  every- 
body but  the  Wholesale,  as  a  country  district  *. 

Another  strike  occurred  on  Monday,  February  ai,  1891, 
during  which  all  the  employes  went  out.  In  the  previous 
week 

'a  dispute  arose  respecting  alleged  defective  workmanship  and 
other  technical  matters,  and  the  men  formulated  a  number 


11191  and  vol.  xviii.  p.  331. 
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(rfchaTf[«  against  Mr.  Lane'  (a  foTeman  who  had  at  one  time 
bten  '  Seoeiary  of  the  Operatives  Union  ') ;  '  their  complaint 
generally  being  that  he  wa3  tyrannical.  In  the  absence,  through 
illness,  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Buicher,  the  assistant  manager, 
Mr.  Hubbard,  met  a  deputation  of  the  employes,  and,  we  are 
informed,  upheld  Mr.  Lane's  decision.  As  the  result  of  this, 
the  whole  of  the  finishers  left  work  on  Monday,  the  riveters 
following  suit  neit  day.  On  Tuesday  morning,  Mr.  Woolley, 
the  president,  and  Alderman  Inslcip,  the  general  secretary  of 
the  National  Union,  attended  at  the  works,  with  a  view,  if 
possible,  to  an  amicable  settlement.  It  is  stated,  however,  thai 
the  men  not  only  refused  to  listen  to  their  officials,  but  plainly 
intimated  that  their  intervention  had  not  been  sought.  The 
officers  advised  them  to  return  to  work,  and  said  they  would 
receive  no  strike  pay ;  but  that  advice  was  declined.  .  .  .  On 
Thursday  morning  matters  were  further  complicated  by  the 
abstention  from  work  of  the  girls,  clickers,  and  pressmen,  about 
900  in  number.'  Early  on  Thursday  morning,  '  a  meeting  of 
operatives  was  held ;  and  it  was  resolved,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  not  to  go  back  so  long  as  Mr.  Lane  is  engaged  in  his 
present  position '.' 

On  Saturday,  February  17,  a  deputation  from  the  coro- 
mitiee  of  the  Wholesale  Society  met  a  deputation  from  the 
men. 

'Theproceedings  were  very  prolonged.  Statements  were  made 
by  representatives  of  the  hands  on  strike,  and  Mr.  Lane  gave 
his  reply  to  the  charges.  Eventually  the  following  resolution 
■a*  passed  by  the  deputation  from  the  committee  : — "  Having 
heard  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  carefully  and  earnestly 
consideTcd  the  case,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  juslili- 
talion  for  the  strike,  and  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
maitagement.  We  extremely  regret  that  the  workpeople  should 
have  resorted  to  such  extreme  measures  during  the  illness  of 
ibe manager,  Mr.  Butcher'."' 

Several  meetings  of  the  men  were  held  after  this,  and 
negotiations  entered  into  with  Mr.  Butcher,  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  Mr.  Butcher  transferring  Mr.  L^ne  to  another 
position,  and  the  employes  resuming  work  on  Match  7, 
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189a.  Judging  by  the  Leicester  newspaper  reports,  there 
was  no  imputation  made  by  the  employes  against  the 
Wholesale  Society,  its  committee,  or  the  manager  of  the 
works.  At  one  of  the  men's  meetings  the  question  was 
discussed  whether  the  Wholesale  would  take  legal  action 
against  the  strikers,  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  men  was 
that  such  a  step  would  never  be  taken  by  the  Wholesale ; 
one  of  the  strike  committee-men  saying  he  'did  not  think 
they  need  fear  anything  on  that  score,  as  he  believed  if 
they  were  in  the  wrong,  the  firm  would  not  sue  them, 
though  they  knew  that  the  clickers  were  under  a  contract 
for  a  week's  work '.'  It  is  probable  that  the  strike  would 
never  have  occurred,  if  Mr.  Butcher  had  not  been  away  ill. 
The  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  was  shown  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Leicester  Technical  Schools  selecting  him  to  give  the 
inaugural  address  to  the  '  Honours  Class '  of  the  boot  and 
shoe  trades'  section  on  September  15,  1892.  Mr.  Butcher, 
in  this  address,  impressed  'upon  the  students  the  import- 
ance of  making  themselves  masters  of  the  machinery  which 
was  now  being  so  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes.  If  they  did  this,  they  need  have  no  fear, 
either  for  themselves,  or  for  the  trade  of  the  country, 
notwithstanding  the  keen  competition  of  foreign  manufac. 
turers '.' 

The  Heckmondwike  works  were  established  at  mid- 
summer, 1880,  to  meet  a  demand  for  'men's  strong  boots 
and  shoes,  such  as  are  required  by  our  northern  societies,' 
and  for  the  making  of  which  Yorkshire  affords  greater 
facilities  than  Leicester.  Premises  were  taken  at  £80  a  year, 
the  locality  being  selected  because  '  workpeople  would  be 
plentiful.'  A  Mr.  Sharp  was  appointed  manager,  who  was 
said  to  be  well  known  in  Yorkshire  as  a  manufacturer  of  the 
above  class  of  goods,  and  to  have  successfully  conducted 
a  business  for  some  years '. 

'  Leiitsltnhirc  Daily  Post,  Febraary  jg,  1891, 
•  Ca-Bptralive  News,  vol.  ixiii.  p.  1097. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  xi.  pp.  391  and  507. 
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For  the  fiist  seven  quarters  losses  were  incurred,  which 
were  attributed  in  the  first  place  to  '  the  commencement  of 
an  undertaking  where  the  expenses  of  preparation  have  to 
be  incurred,  and  the  production  has  to  be  organized ; '  the 
practice  of  the  Wholesale  Society  being  to  clear  off  all  forma- 
tion expenses  immediately,  and  never  to  carry  them  fonrard 
as  an  asset,  as  is  usually  done.  Afterwards  the  losses  were 
Attributed  to  the  orders  being  'scarcely  equal  to  half  the 
capacity  of  the  works.'  In  December,  1881,  a  change  of 
management  was  made,  Mr.  Hemraings  from  the  Leicester 
works  being  placed  in  charge.  Three  out  of  the  next  four 
quarters  also  showed  losses,  one  very  slight,  and  one  rather 
heavy  for  so  small  a  place,  caused  '  mainly  owing  to  suspen- 
•aaa  of  work  during  a  strike.'  This  strike  was  due  to  the 
loen  objcctir^  to  work  being  given  out,  and  ihey  '  declared 
they  would  not  be  governed  by  the  trade  union  authority, 
but  constituted  themselves'  the  judges.  The  men  gave 
•ay'. 

Six  quarters  of  profits  were  then  made  successively,  and 
alter  that  twenty-four  quarters  of  profits  have  been  alternated 
*ith  eight  quarters  of  losses.  These  were  caused  by  error 
in  accounts,  by  hindrance  to  work  during  extensions,  and 
1  decrease  of  sales,  caused  by  a  lessened  demand  for  heavy- 
nailed  goods,  which  was  causing  the  committee  to  turn  their 
Uteniion  to  the  kinds  which  were  in  greater  request*. 

Up  to  the  end  of  June,  1891,  the  sales  from  the  Hcck- 
Dtondwike  works  amounted  to  £288,720,  and  for  the  twelve 
monihs  ending  at  the  same  date  they  were  £44,907.  After 
deducting  all  losses,  the  total  net  profit  amounted  to 
1^8,318,  or  equal  to  6ji/.  on  the  pound  of  sales.  This  was 
after  paying  £5,341  interest  on  capital,  and  £3,993  for 
depreciation*.  In  the  quarter  ending  September,  1892, 
i9,;98  pairs  of  boots  were  produced  of  the  value  of  £7,862. 


^  ntT.y 


rnj/it*  Nfivi.  vol.  lii.  pp.  41I.  601,  ind  817. 
xv.p.1084;  vol.1viLp.5i5;  andvol.x 


WUculc  Ammiuil,  1893,  p.  7J. 
'  UboUule  AhmhoJ,  1H93.  p.  73. 
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The  lease  of  the  hired  premises  expiring  in  September, 
1884,  a  freehold  of  3,667  square  yards  of  land,  and  the 
buildings  on  it  known  as  Brunswick  mill,  were  purchased 
for  £  2,500,  and  the  boot  works  removed  thereto.  Extensions 
were  begun  in  1885  and  completed  in  1886.  In  1887 
another  plot  of  2,280  yards  was  purchased  for  £1,000',  and 
additional  extensions  have  since  been  made ;  the  total  ex- 
penditure on  land,  buildings,  and  plant,  up  to  June,  1893, 
having  been  £15,373.  This  sum  had  been  reduced  on  the 
above-named  date,  by  depreciation,  to  £  1 1,067  '• 

In  September,  1886,  the  committee  reported  that  they 
had  decided  to  commence  currying  a  portion  of  the  leather 
.  used  in  the  two  boot  factories.  The  requisite  buildings  and 
machinery  were  provided  at  Heckmondwike,  and  currying  was 
commenced  in  September,  1887,  At  the  quarterly  meetings 
held  about  this  time,  the  legality  of  this  step  was  questioned 
by  Mr.  E.  O.  Greening.  He  contended  that  currying  was 
a  distinct  trade,  and  therefore  required  the  assent  of  a  special 
meeting.  Sp<ecial  meetings  were  consequently  held  to  ap- 
prove of  the  currying  and  also  of  tanning  if  the  committee 
deemed  it  necessary.  Mr.  Greening  opposed  both.  He 
thought  going  into  currying  was  an  unwise  thing,  and  he 
asserted  that  the  demand  '  for  the  productions  of  the  Whole- 
sale was  growing  less.'  At  the  London  meeting  three  and 
five  respectively  voted  against  currying  and  tanning.  At 
Newcastle  and  Manchester  the  votes  were  unanimously 
in  fevour'.  The  tanning  has  not  been  entered  into,  as,  at 
present,  very  large  quantities  are  imported  direct  from 
America  or  elsewhere  to  better  advantage.  The  currying 
business  has  proved  successful.  The  amount  of  business 
done  by  the  department  from  its  commencement  to  June, 
1893,  was  £17,405,  on  which  a  net  profit  of  £833  was 

'  Ca-Bperativt  News,  vol.  iv.  p.  84J;  vol.  xvi.  p.  lai  ;  vol.  ivii. 
p.  51s;  •nd  vol.  xiK.  p.  179. 

'  Wboleiale  Annual,  iHoj,  p.  49. 

■  Co-eferatan  Aevis,  vol.  ivii.  pp.  515  and  1171 ;  and  vol.  xviii. 
pp.  859,  879,  laio,  uid  1138. 
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made,  besides  paying  £696  for  interest  on  capital.  These 
figures  are  included  in  the  total  figures  already  given  for  the 
Heckmondwike  works.  The  number  of  employes  in  the 
Heckmondwike  works  in  September,  1892,  was  301 '. 

The  Durham  Soap  Works,  when  first  purchased,  were 
'capable  of  manufacturing  13  to  15  tons  of  soap  weekly.' 
Being  advertised  for  sale,  and  '  the  Northern  societies  being 
Favourable  to  the  purchase,'  the  committee  '  passed  a  resolu- 
lion  recommending  them  to  purchase  the  same  and  hold 
them  for '  the  Wholesale  until  the  consent  of  the  quarterly 
meeting  could  be  obtained.  This  was  done,  and  the  dele- 
gates unanimously  sanctioned  the  purchase  for  £3,000,  at 
their  meeting  on  September  19,  1874'. 

The  first  quarter's  working  resulted  in  a  loss,  which, 
however,  was  followed  by  four  quarters  of  satisfactory  profits. 
This  success  caused  an  extension  of  the  works  to  be  made 
In  June,  1 876.  Losses  then  ahernated  with  profits  for  seven 
quarters,  the  former  being  attributed  to  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
tallow,  hindrance  to  business  by  the  extensions,  and  to  the 
illness  of  the  manager.  A  series  of  heavy  losses  followed 
the  completion  of  the  extensions.  They  were  said  to  arise 
from  an  insufficient  demand  for  soap,  from  a  reduction  in  the 
l*ices,  from  having  added  the  business  of  candle  making, 
»hich,  however,  after  a  time  was  given  up,  and  from  having 
to  reboil  badly-made  soap  '. 

In  September,  1879,  the  manager  resigned,  and  a  practical 
napmaker  was  appointed.  The  losses  caused  much  anxiety, 
»nd  members  of  the  Newcastle  committee  said  'the  works 
•ne  in  the  wrong  place,'  while  the  secretary  of  the  branch 
'beliwed  everybody  admitted  it  would  have  been  better  if 
thej  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  works."  From  this 
tioK  an  improvement  set  in.    Profits  and  losses  were  made, 

'  Wliolaalc  Annual,  1893,  pp.  IS  ind  71. 

'  (.t-tpcralrnt  Niws.  vol.  t.  pp.  I5I  and  153. 

'  Wbolasle  Annual,  1890,  p.  691  and  Ca-aptraiivt  Kfvit,  vol.  TJ. 
P  Ml  J  Tol.  Tii.  pp.  149,  i  1,0,  uiA  (At,  ;  vol.  Tiii.  pp.  ja?,  494,aDd667; 
'"i.a.  pp.  173  anil  401 ;  and  voL  x.  p.  B03. 
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the  latter  being  set  down  to  making  machinery  good  out  of 
revenue,  to  the  rebelling  of  soap,  and  to  a  '  great  advance  in 
the  price  of  raw  material,  without  a  proportionate  one  in  the 
manufactured  article.'  In  June,  1883,  it  was  reported  that 
the  management  had  again  been  changed,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  the  works  have  had  an  almost  unbroken 
record  of  profit.  From  June,  1884,  to  June,  1892,  there  has 
only  been  one  quarter  with  a  loss,  which  was  caused  '  by 
a  sudden  and  very  large  reduction  in  the  price  of  soap'  in 
the  March  quarter  of  1889'. 

After  deducting  all  the  losses  made  by  the  works,  allowing 
£5,058  for  depreciation,  and  £5.591  for  interest  on  capital, 
there  has  been  a  net  profit  made  of  £5,284  up  to  the  end 
of  June,  189Z,  on  total  sales  of  £292,353,  or  equal  to  3*/.  in 
the  pound.  The  sales  for  the  quarter  ending  September, 
1892,  were  £9,019,  on  which  a  net  profit  was  made  of  £8io. 
The  total  cost  of  the  land,  buildings,  and  fixtures  in  June, 
1892,  was  £8,060;  but  this  had  been  written  down  by 
depreciation  to  £1,353.  The  number  of  employes  in 
September,  1892,  was  16'. 

The  premises  now  used  by  the  Batley  Woollen  Cloth 
Factory  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Wholesale  through  the 
failure  of  the  Batley  Manufacturing  Company,  in  1 883,  a  loan 
having  been  made  on  the  security  of  the  property.  The 
Wholesale  let  them  out  on  rental  up  to  1886,  when  it  was 
determined  to  begin  manufacturing  woollen  cloth  for  them- 
selves. There  were  fifty-nine  looms,  and  other  machinery, 
and  the  committee  reported,  '  We  have  confidence  that  the 
mill  can  be  worked  successfully.'  They  had  about  £7,500 
locked  up  in  the  mill,  and  they  believed  that  it  would  '  take 
about  £3,000  to  have  an  experiment  of  their  own  in  cloth 
making '.' 

'  Cf-aptrcUivi  News,  toI.  x.  p.  595;  vol.  xi.  p.  596;  vol.  liii. 
p.  151 ;  vol.  xii.  p,  817  ;  vol.  liii.  p.  004;  vol.  liv.  p.  511 ;  Wholesale 
Annual,  1893,  p.  8.1. 

'  Wholesale  Annual,    iKgj,  pp.  6,  49,  uid  83,  sod   the   separate 

Balance  Sheet  of  the  society. 
'  Cf-operattBt  AVnu,  10I.  XTJl.  pp.  tijl  and  11:4. 
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These  mx'ks,  up  to  June,  1S90,  had  made  a  series  of 
heavy  losses.  The  principal  causes  were  the  difficulty  of 
ucertaining  the  requirements  of  societies,  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  a  sufficiently  large  demand  to  keep  the  factory 
tfnn%.  Patterns  became  old-fashioned  through  not  being 
lold  in  the  season ;  and  the  doth  had  afterwards  to  be  sold 
at  a  sacrifioe.  llie  total  losses  up  to  June,  1890,  after 
vriting  off  £938  for  depredation,  and  paying  £1,411  interest 
on  capital,  amounted  to  exactly  £6,800.  The  manager  was 
changed  in  September  quarter,  1889,  and  since  then  better 
results  have  been  obtained  '.  After  several  quarters  of  hard 
■ork,thefactory  made  a  profit  of  £j7  7  in  the  quarter  ending 
Jane,  1891 ;  and  it  continued  maldng  profits  in  each  quarter 
np  to  and  including  the  quarter  ending  September,  1892. 
The  total  net  profits  made  in  these  six  quarters,  after  paying 
iotercst  on  capital,  was  £884.  This  still  left  a  net  loss  from  the 
(Dmmencement,  after  paying  interest  on  capital,  of  £5,925, 
The  number  of  employes  in  September,  1893,  was  103. 

At  the  December,  188;,  meeting,  the  committee  reported 
that  they  proposed  extending  the  ready-mades  department 
to  as  '  to  work  up  the  surplus  produce  of  our  woollen  mill 
at  Batley.'  In  the  September,  18S8,  report,  it  is  stated  that 
this  department  had  been  transferred  to  Batley,  and  that 
a  manager  bad  been  appointed.  At  a  conference  of  buyers 
held  in  December,  1888,  it  was  said  that  forty-one  hands 
■ere  at  work,  and  they  could  produce  150  suits  of  clothing 
per  week.  Twenty  sewing  machines  were  at  work,  and 
twenty  more  were  ready.  This  department  has  been  troubled 
principally  through  the  dilhculty  of  obtaining  suitable  work- 
people :  and  this  difficulty  has  proved  so  great,  that  it  was 
decided  in  June,  1890,  to  extend  the  department  by  opening 
a  factory  at  l.eeds,  where  an  abundance  of  the  right  kind 
of  labour  could  be  obtained.  Including  June,  1892,  the 
department  had  been  working  for  fifteen  quarters.  In  the 
iitst  live  of  these  it  made  heavy  losses  ;  but  since  then,  ever^' 


tval,  1890,  p.  70,  and  later  Balance  S 
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quarter,  with  one  exception,  has  shown  some  profit.  The 
result  has  been  a  net  profit  for  the  whole  period  of  £73,  in 
addition  to  £313  for  interest  on  capital.  The  sales  for  the 
same  period  were  £31,708.  For  the  September  quarter  of 
1892,  the  sales  of  clothing  were  £  2,695,  ^^^  ''^^  production 
of  which  wages  to  the  amount  of  £1,568  bad  been  paid. 
There  was  a  net  loss  of  £  24,  which  was  attributed  to '  having 
taken  additional  premises  at  Leeds'  which  had  not  been 
fully  occupied.  The  number  of  employ^  at  this  date  was 
170'. 

The  Wholesale  Society  has  always  tried  to  work  in  harmony 
with  the  Trades  Unions.  But  this  has  not  prevented 
occasional  disagreements,  which  have  generally  occurred 
through  misrepresentations  or  misunderstanding.  The  Leeds 
Ready-mades  Factory  has  not  quite  escaped  these  misrepre- 
sentations ;  and  in  consequence  of '  insinuations  and  charges 
of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature '  being  made  against  the 
factory  from  time  to  time,  the  committee  invited  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Leeds  Wholesale  Clothiers' 
Operatives'  Union  to  visit  the  factory  in  Leeds  and  satisfy 
themselves.  The  men's  committee  did  so,  and  wrote  to  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  on  March  31,  1891,  thank- 
ing them  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  received, 
saying  that  nothing  was  withheld  from  them  '  with  reference 
to  the  prices  paid,  wages,  books,  hours  and  conditions  of 
labour.'    They  added, 

'  We  arc  pleased  to  state  that  after  the  careful  examination  of 
the  books,  &c.,  by  our  delegates,  we  think  the  wages,  with  one 
exception,  viz.  the  cutting  room,  paid  by  you,  are  in  advance 
of  most  of  the  Wholesale  clothing  houses  in  Leeds.  We  also 
thank  you  for  the  promises  made  to  our  delegates  with  reference 
to  the  cutters'  wages,  and  also  on  the  apprentice  question.' 

A  correspondent  of  the  Factory  Times,  who  accompanied  the 
Trades  Union  deputation,  wrote,  '  There  are  no  charges  for 
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lilk,  linen,  steam,  or  for  anything,  nor  are  there  any  fines. 
Ndther  do  they  change  hands  often.  All  these  things  help 
In  prove  it  a  decent  shop ;'  and,  he  remarlced,  the  manager, 
Ur.  Uttley,  said,  '  If  we  don't  pay  the  highest  wages,  find  us 
the  higher  statement,  and  we  will'.' 

In  September,  1886,  the  committee  proposed  to  expend 
£1,000  on  machinery,  and  commence  making  cocoa  in  a 
hired  warehouse  in  Leman-street,  London,  the  long  lease  of 
■hich  was  to  be  purchased.  Strong  objections  were  made 
lo  this  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Greening,  as  he  had  been  helping  to 
promote  a  separate  society  for  the  same  purpose,  and  he 
urged  that  '  there  was  not  room  for  both  bodies  to  carry  on 
the  manufacture.'  The  London  meeting  carried  the  com- 
mittee's proposal  by  55  against  31  ;  at  Newcastle  the  voting 
■as  106  for  and  5  against ;  at  Manchester  the  vote  was  of 
1  similar  character.  This  department  is  worked  in  conjunc' 
lion  with  those  of  tea  blending  and  paclcing,  and  coffee 
masting,  grinding,  mixing,  and  packing,  which  are  them- 
selves to  some  extent  manufacturing  departments,  but  are  so 
dosely  connected  with  the  distributive  as  to  be  inseparable. 
The  sales  of  the  cocoa  produced  by  the  Wholesale  in  the 
Tear  ending  March,  1890,  were  £7,130.  For  the  quarter 
ending  September,  1892,  they  were  £2,533*. 

Financially  the  brgest  effort  at  production  yet  made  by 
the  Wholesale  was  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the 
Dunsion-on-Tyne  Com  Mill,  to  which  a  passing  reference 
*3s  made  in  the  chapter  on  Corn  Milling.  At  the  end  of 
[6S3,  the  quarterly  meeting  passed  a  resolution  that  '  it  is 
desirable  to  commence  a  dour  mill '  in  the  Newcastle  district  1 
ind  at  the  February,  1884,  meeting,  the  branch  committee 
reported  favourably  thereon.  Some  delegates  objected, 
thinking  that  corn  milling  on  the  Tyne  was  a  risky  business. 
Others  were  in  favour  of  a  separate  federation  like  the 
Derwent  Mill  Society.   After  an  animated  discussion,  a  reso- 
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tudon  in  favour  of  the  Wholesale  establishing  a  mill  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  i.  The  subject  was  ^ain  brought 
forward  at  the  May,  1884,  meeting,  with  the  same  result, 
and  with  the  same  majority  of  2  *.  The  matter  was  then 
left  in  abeyance  until  the  end  of  1885,  when  the  committee 
recommended  that  they  '  be  authorized  to  establish  a  corn 
mill  in  the  Newcastle  district.'  The  question  was  adjourned, 
the  general  feeling  at  Newcastle  being  that  if  Derwent  Flour 
Mill  offered  no  opposition,  the  delegates  would  be  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  the  recommendation.  At  the  next 
meeting,  in  the  spring  of  1886,  the  resolution  was  carried 
without  discussion  by  no  against  24.  At  London  there 
was  a  majority  in  favour,  while  at  Manchester  the  votes 
were  equal,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  a  separate  federation 
similar  to  the  mills  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  being  very 
strong". 

A  site  containing  7,000  square  yards  was  purchased  at 
Dunston,  with  '  railway,  river,  and  road  accommodation,'  for 
about  £3,600,  and  the  society  determined  to  build  the 
mill  itself.  The  work  progressed  very  slowly  for  some 
time,  but  a  projected  ring  of  the  flour  millers  in  the  early 
part  of  1889,  caused  the  northern  co-operators  to  take 
alarm.  They  pushed  on  the  work  energetically,  and  took 
such  a  decided  attitude  that  the  attempt  at  forming  a  ring 
was  abandoned*. 

The  Newcastle  Chronicle  for  April  j6,  1890,  had  a  wood- 
cut of  the  mill,  and  two-and-a-half  columns  of  descriptive 
matter.  A  jetty  has  been  built  with  a  frontage  to  the  rivCT 
of  400  feet,  and  a  line  of  railway  runs  on  it  so  as  to  afford 
the  means  of  directly  loading  from,  or  unloading  into,  the 
vessels.  There  is  also  a  branch  pier.  The  depth  of  water 
at  full  tide  is  40  feet.  About  iz,ooo  square  yards  of  land 
have  been  reclaimed  and  added  to  the  site  by  the  building 

'  Ce-eperative  Newt,  vol.  xv.  pp.  195,  fSi. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  iri.  pp.  107]  >Dd  1090;  voL  xvii.  pp.  J13,  uy,  ijo-i. 

'  /U/.,  Tol.  xvii.  p.  Sjg. 

*  Ibid.,  voL  XX.  pp.  101  uid  I19. 
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of  the  jetty.  A  siding  from  the  North-Eastern  railway  runs 
10  the  milL  The  machinery  will  produce  40  sacks  of  flour 
tvery  hour,  and  the  mill  is  run  continuously  from  Monday 
■Dorning  to  Saturday  night.  The  total  expenditure  on  the 
me,  buildings,  and  plant,  up  to  June,  189a,  was  £103,708, 
itf  which  £13,360  bad  already  been  written  off  by  depreci- 
ation, leaving  the  nominal  value  at  £90,348.  The  number 
of  employ^  in  September,  1892,  was  140. 

The  mill  was  opened  on  April  18,  1891,  with  a  demon- 
itration  in  which  about  500  delegates  from  co-operative 
societies  took  a  part.  At  the  outset  some  portion  of  the 
machinery,  including  one  of  the  engines,  did  not  work 
satisfactorily,  and  the  question  of  responsibility  liad  to  be 
Ecttled  by  arbitration.  This  resulted  in  the  arbitrator 
iwarding  the  payment  of  £1,000  by  the  contractors  to  the 
Wholesale  Society  in  liquidation  of  the  losses  caused  by 
the  imperfect  machinery.  The  six  quarters'  working,  up  to 
ibe  end  of  September,  1892,  have  resulted  in  sales  amount- 
ing to  £436,676.  On  this,  after  paying  interest  on  capital, 
a  net  loss  has  been  made  of  £17,367.  This  was  caused  at 
the  latter  end  of  1891,  by  large  speculative  purchases  of 
■heat,  and  the  rapid  decline  in  prices  almost  directly  after- 
wards. These  heavy  losses  caused  considerable  criticism 
at  the  del^ates'  meetings ;  hut  the  September  quarter,  1 893, 
showed  a  profit  of  £1,865,  ^'^^  '^^  "^'^  seemed  to  have 
then  entered  on  a  career  of  prosperity  '. 

The  Wholesale  has  building  departments  at  Manchester 
and  London,  as  well  as  at  Newcastle.  Both  new  works  and 
■arehouses  and  all  repairs  ate  done  by  them.  The  Dunston 
Com  Mill,  and  the  Wheatsheaf  Boot  Works.  Leicester,  are 
among  their  achievements.  In  September,  1892,  there  were 
171  men  employed.  This  number  increases  or  decreases 
cnmiderably  according  to  the  jobs  in  hand.  During  1892, 
Che  Wholesale  extended  the  work  of  this  department  by 


'  Ct-ftralh 
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undertaking  the  preparation  of  plans  for  co-operative 
societies'  buildings,  and  superintending  their  erection. 

The  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  was  estab- 
lished in  iS68,  after  the  model  of  the  original  one  at 
Manchester.  The  two  Societies'  constitutions  are  very 
much  alike,  and  their  aims  are  identical. 

The  Scottish  Wholesale  began  their  productive  depart- 
ments with  a  shirt  factory,  the  committee  reporting  to  the 
quarterly  meeting  held  on  January  i,  1881,  that  they  'had 
secured  suitable  premises  and  commenced  the  making  of 
shirts.'  At  the  end  of  June  they  reported  after  nineteen 
weeks'  working — '  we  consider  the  result  satisfactory,  which 
has  encouraged  us  to  take  another  step  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  that  is  to  appoint  an  experienced  cutter,  and 
engage  in  tbe  business  of  men  and  boys'  ready-made  cloth- 
ing.' This  tailoring  department  was  reported  to  be  in 
working  order  by  the  end  of  t88i.  About  the  middle  of 
1883  losses  in  the  tailoring  department  caused  a  change  of 
management.  By  this  change  and  '  the  introduction  of 
machinery  better  results  were  expected '.' 

Both  departments  were  carried  on  in  Glasgow  up  to  May, 
1888,  when  they  were  removed  to  Shieldhall,  At  this  date 
there  were  100  machines  and  165  employes  at  work  in  the 
tailoring,  and  64  machines  at  work  in  the  shirtmaking.  At 
the  members'  meeting  held  in  August,  1 888,  the  departments 
were  in  so  satisfactory  a  condition  as  to  induce  the  chairman 
to  say  that  '  they  more  than  proved  that  the  sweating  system 
was  unnecessary.'  In  November  of  the  same  year  the  two 
departments  were  incorporated,  as  they  were  of  a  kindred 
character,  and  could  be  worked  well  together'. 

The  statistics  show  that  the  shirt  department  has  made 
slight  losses  in  four  quarters  out  of  twenty-nine ;  and  the 
tailoring  has  made  losses  nine  times  out  of  the  same  number 
of  quarters.     This  was  up  to  December  28,  1889.     Stock  is 


>  Ce-Bftraiivt  Netat,  vol.  xii.  pp- 1 )  uid  444 ;  vol.  i 

r.  pp.  880  and  SSj. 

*  lUd.,  vol.  xii.  pp.  541,  875  aod  1103. 
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DOW  only  taken  half-yearly  in  the  productive  departments, 
oving  to  the  expense  and  difficulty  attending  the  operation. 
lie  total  amount  of  sales  since  the  commencement,  to  the 
end  of  1SS9,  was  £53,677,  and  the  total  profit,  after  witting 
oE'aJl  losses  and  providing  for  depreciation  and  interest  on 
capital,  was  £1,964,  or  91/.  in  the  pound.  The  sales  in  the 
year  1889  were  £11,047,  and  the  profit  was  £1,145  '■  Ths 
number  of  employes  on  March  aS,  iSgo,  was  303'. 

In  December,  1890,  a  'slop  factory'  was  commenced; 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  '  mantle  factory '  in  the  early 
part  of  1891,  The  shirt  factory,  up  to  June,  189a,  had 
coodnued  to  be  successful ;  its  production  for  the  year 
ending  on  that  date  being  £3,337,  and  the  net  profit  £334. 
The  tailoring  factory  had  met  with  similar  success  ;  its  pro- 
duction for  the  same  period  being  £14,027,  and  the  net 
profit  £1,604.  The  slop  factory  made  a  loss  of  £46  in  its 
fits  quarter's  working  ;  but  it  had  only  been  opened  for  three 
Kceb  of  the  quarter.  Since  then  it  has  beeti  uniformly 
successful,  its  production  for  the  year  ending  June,  189a, 
being  £3,482,  and  its  profits  £108.  On  the-other  hand  the 
nuntle  factory  has  been  uniformly  unsuccessful,  the  results 
of  ii»  quarters'  working  up  to  June,  189a,  being  a  net  loss 
('£146  on  a  total  production  of  £3,523,  The  total  number 
ofemptoy&  in  these  factories  on  October  i,  189a,  was  468'. 

In  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  at  the  delegates'  meet- 
ing of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  held  on  May  18, 1892, 
Mr.  Moxnell,  the  chairman,  said : 

'The  tailors  employed  at  Shieldhall  have  an  upstanding  wage 
of  7tf.  per  hour,  average  all  over,  are  permanently  employed, 
ud  paid  for  all  holidays.  Further,  they  have  only  forty-four 
■oriung  hours  per  week.  If  a  tailor  outside  can  make  a  farthing 
ttwre  per  hour,  which  he  can  do  now  and  again,  ask  him  if  he 
pti  tvelve  months'  employment  in  the  year,  paid  for  his  holi- 
d*yi,  uid  if  he  is  sick  gels  four  weeks'  full-pay  and  four  weeks* 

>  Wb>In>l£  Annual,  1S90,  pp.  iti-j.  and  the  liter  Balance  Sheet*. 

'  Ceogio*  Uoide,  1890,  p.  44. 

*  Wbolcnle  AhuuoI,  1S9J,  pp.  141-7  and  ijS. 
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half-pay.    The  conditions  of  labour  are  such  as  are  not  equalled 
in  Europe  V 

On  March  31,  1883,  the  committee  reported  the  purchase 
of  a  site  for  a  boot  factory,  and  recommended  the  members 
to  erect  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  making  boots  and 
shoes.  The  society  was  then  doing  a  trade  of  £33,800 
a  year  in  these  goods,  one-third  of  which  was  drawn  from 
the  Leicester  works  of  the  English  Wholesale  Society.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  Leicester  works  had  up  to  that 
date  paid  9I  %  on  its  capital,  *We  have  a  tremendous 
capital  increasing,  and  we  not  only  think  this  the  best,  but 
the  most  truly  co-operative  investment.  .  .  .  We  think  we 
are  on  the  right  road  for  solving  the  difficulty  of  productive 
co-operation.'  Objections  were  raised  by  some  delegates, 
Mr.  Murray  saying  *  there  is  no  trade  oftener  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts  than  the  leather,'  and  Mr.  Stevenson  thinking 
that  they  *  ought  to  put  the  works  in  some  place  where  there 
is  light  and  sweetness,'  with  which  expression  the  chairman 
strongly  sympathized.  The  recommendation  was  carried 
by  192  to  5^ 

On  January  i,  1885,  the  new  boot  works  were  opened. 
The  works  formed  a  beautiful  pile  of  buildings  in  Dundas- 
street,  and  *  the  best  machinery  known  to  the  trade  *  was 
put  in.  Mr.  Scott  was  appointed  manager.  At  the  ceremony, 
Mr.  A.  Miller  (the  secretary)  contrasted  the  present  flourish- 
ing *  position  of  the  society  with  what  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
when  it  was  nearly  bankrupt,'  through  the  lending  of  large 
sums  to  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Ironworks.  At  that  time 
'they  were  glad  to  ask  the  cashier  sometimes  to  stay  at 
home,  so  that  they  could  truthfully  say,  in  answer  to 
inquiries,  that  he  was  not  in.'  The  ground  cost  £7,383, 
and  the  building,  which  did  not  cover  all  the  ground,  cost 
about  £7,000,  At  the  opening,  Mr.  Maxwell  referred  *to 
the  assistance  and  kindness  we  have  from  time  to  time 


*  Co-operative  News^  vol.  xxiii.  p.  584. 
'  Jbid,f  vol.  xiY.  p.  280. 
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received   from    our   brethren   of  the  English  Wholesale 
Society.'     From  the  outset,  he  said, 

'every  source  of  information  was  dosed  to  lu  in  Scotland. 
We  bad  nowhere  to  turn  unless  in  England,  and  we  could  not 
have  tamed  to  better.  Frequent  deputations  bad  to  go  to  our 
biends  at  Leicester,  .  .  .  and  every  time  we  went  we  were 
lecnved  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  every  infonnation  that 
■Duld  help  us  in  this  great  undertaking  was  freely  given.  .  .  . 
Tbis  has  been  done  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  moment 
wc  started  business  for  ourselves  we  ceased  to  be  the  best 
T  at  Leicester'.' 


At  the  March,  1SS5,  quarterly  ineeting  it  was  anaounced 
that  the  works  bad  turned  out  an  average  of  750  pairs  of 
boots  per  week,  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  would  soon  be 
increased  to  over  1,000  pairs.  In  three  years  this  had  been 
increased  to  over  z,ooo  pairs  per  week  *.  When  the  works 
were  removed  to  Shieldhall,  the  output  rapidly  increased, 
ind  on  March  38,  1890,  38S  hands  were  in  full  employ, 
and  the  output  was  about  3,500  pairs  weekly'. 

At  the  latter  end  of  1888  it  was  decided  to  commence 
currying  leather  for  the  boot  factory;  and  in  1889,  the 
manager  (Mr.  Scott)  went  to  America  with  Mr.  John 
Butcher,  the  Leicester  works'  manager,  to  'report  on  the 
oxiditions  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade'  there.  Only  once 
has  this  department  made  a  loss,  and  that  was  in  the  first 
quarter  of  its  existence.  The  total  sales  up  to  June,  1892, 
were  £335,059,  and  the  total  profit  was  £r6,ii6,  afler 
paying  interest  on  capital  and  providing  for  depreciation. 
The  sales  for  the  year  ending  June,  1892,  were  £76,320, 
and  the  proht  was  £4,112  *. 

On  June  26,  1886,  the  chairman  said,  'The  productive 
«orks  have  gone  on  very  satisfactorily  as  regards  business, 
hot  there  are  elements  amongst  us  which  make  the  work  of 


L  iTl.  p.  »gj  ;  and  toL  xix.  p.  303. 
'  CoogrcM  Gside,  i^o,  p.  44. 
*  Wbolenle  Amttial,  1890,  p.  i  lo,  ud  ] 
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your  committee  very  discouraging  indeed ;  but  with  kind- 
ness and  fiimness,  backed,  I  hope,  by  justice,  we  trust  to 
conciliate  some  of  these  elements.'  At  the  next  meeting, 
the  secretary  (Mr.  Miller)  reported  that  '  through  some 
misunderstanding,'  the  men  at  the  boot  works  were  on 
strike.  Mr.  Freer  asked, '  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  workmen 
in  Glasgow  will  work  for  a  penny  per  pair  cheaper  to  out- 
siders than  they  will  for  you  ? '  The  chairman  replied, '  We 
have  proof  that  we  can  get  work  cheaper  done  by  other 
people  than  the  men  will  do  it  for  us.'  The  strike  was  of 
slight  duration '. 

At  the  end  of  1891,  Mr.  Scott  resigned  his  position  as 
manager,  having  taken  another  situation  in  Northampton, 
and  Mr.  Albert  Johnson  was  elected  by  the  committee  to 
take  Mr.  Scott's  place  *.  The  number  of  employ^  in  the 
boot  factory  in  October,  1891,  was  493  at  Shieldhall,  and 
128  at  Bridgeton,  the  latter  annexe  having  been  started  in 
189 1 '. 

In  November,  1891,  the  committee  of  the  Scottish 
Wholesale  Society  reported  that  the  representative  of  the 
Leicester  Co-operative  Boot  Manufacturing  Society  '  was 
calling  on  retail  societies  in  Scotland.'  The  committee 
suggested  to  the  Leicester  Society  that  the  Scottish  Whole- 
sale should  become  '  their  sole  agents  in  Scotland,  on  con- 
dition that  they  withdrew  their  traveller,  and  discontinued 
waiting  on  societies.'  This  the  Leicester  Society  refused  to 
do ;  and  Mr.  Majcwell  told  the  delegates  of  the  Wholesale 
that  if  the  Leicester  'Society  seeks  competition  they  vrill 
have  it  with  a  vengeance,  for  we  are  determined  to  do  all 
we  can  to  secure  the  trade  of  all  the  Scottish  societies.  We 
should  keep  oor  ain  fish  guts  for  oor  ain  sea  maws  * .' 

The  cabinet  factory  was  begun  in  connexion  with  the 
furnishing  department  at  the  end  of  1884.    Its  development 
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ns  slow  until  the  erection  of  the  works,  equipped  with  the 
best  machinery,  at  Shieldhall  in  the  early  part  of  188S. 
Bui  the  new  departure  caused  trouble.  At  the  Ai^;ust, 
i8$8,  meeting  a  report  was  made  on  a  dispute  that  had 
arisen  with  the  Cabinetmakers'  Union,  which  'went  to 
show  that  the  disturbance  had  arisen  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery.  Every  efibrt  had  been  made  to  bring 
about  an  amicable  settlement.  Mr.  Maxwell,  along  with 
the  manager  of  the  cabinet  factory,  had  visited  several 
respectable  shops  of  a  similar  description  in  Glasgow,  and 
found  that  none  c^  them  were  paying  such  prices  as  the 
Wliolesale.'  The  strike  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
August.  After  a  few  days,  the  men  went  in  until  details 
could  be  arranged  that  would  be  mutually  satisfactory. 
Addressing  the  delegates'  meeting  with  reference  to  this 
strike,  Mr.  Maxwell  said, '  The  Wholesale  had  to  compete 
with  those  firms  whom  the  trade  union  allowed  to  work  at 
10  %  less  than  they,  so  they  could  not  give  in  to  every 
demand.  .  .  .  While  it  is  good  to  applaud  sentiment  on 
the  platform,  you  think  differently  when  our  representatives 
call  to  sell  you  goods.'  Mr.  Maxwell  added  that  in  the 
cabinet  factory,  the  employ^  had  received  '  83  %  of  the 
profits  made  in  the  form  of  bonus.  .  .  .  Still  we  have  had 
strained  relations  with  the  union.'  Ultimately  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  the  men  to  go  on  day  wages '. 

The  sales  from  the  commencement  up  to  the  end  of 
June,  1893,  were  £53,328,  and  the  net  profits,  after  providing 
for  depreciation  and  interest  on  capital,  were  £1,641.  The 
September  quarter  of  188S  showed  a  heavy  loss,  which  was 
portly  caused  by  the  strike.  The  sales  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1892,  were  £15,259,  and  the  profit  «-as  £431.  In  the 
June  half  of  1891  there  was  a  loss  of  £4a  The  number 
of  employes  in  October,  1893,  was  197.  Brushmaking  was 
>uned  as  an  adjunct  to  the  department  in  January,  1890. 
It  had  been  uniformly  successful  up  to  June,  1892;  its  total 

■   C^-cptraiivi  Netet,  vol.  lix.  pp.  103,  875,  SSo,  ind  1103. 
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sales  having  been  £9,017,  and  its  profits  £591.  T 
employes  are  counted  in  the  cabinet  factory  figures  *. 

In  December,  1892,  the  bnishmakers  raised  objectio 
to  the  employment  of  female  labour  on  a  boring  machl: 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Shieldhall  factory.  • 
the  committee  of  the  Wholesale  Society  persisted  in  thi 
intention  to  employ  females  on  the  machine,  the  bnis 
makers  went  out  on  strike,  contending  that  '  one  of  thei 
selves  should  be  put  on  the  new  machine  and  paid  tra< 
wages,'  It  was  stated  that  although  these  machines  were 
use  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  thb  one  aX  Shiel 
hall  was  the  first  that  had  been  introduced  into  Scotlan 
The  committee  told  the  men  that  unless  they  could  u 
the  machine  in  the  manner  they  wished,  '  there  was  notht 
for  it  but  to  give  up  that  branch  of  industry  *.' 

In  June,  1866,  it  was  agreed  at  the  quarterly  meeting 
248  votes  to  25  to  begin  work  in  the  printing  trade.  At  t 
September  meeting  this  step  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Commc 
of  the  Edinburgh  Co-operative  Printers.  He  was  out 
order,  and  the  delegates  desired  to  stop  him ;  but  t 
chairman  persuaded  the  meeting  to  hear  Mr.  Common  c 
of  courtesy.  Mr.  Common  dedared  that  the  '  informati 
placed  before  the  delegates  was  utterly  misleading,'  ai 
further  urged  that  'the  starting  this  business  involv 
a  violation  of  co-operative  principle.  You  are  proposi 
to  go  into  opposition  to  the  Printing  Society'.' 

In  August,  1887,  the  committee  reported  '  we  have  nt 
equipped  a  printing  office,  vith  all  the  latest  improvemei 
in  machinery,  on  our  own  premises  in  Glasgow.'  The  a 
was  about  £8oa  Mr.  Campbell  was  appointed  managi 
It  was  agreed  to  add  ruling  and  bookbinding.  At  t 
banning  of  1889  the  department  was  removed  to  Shiel 
hall*. 

'  Wholesale  Annual,  iSg3,  pp.  151  uid  158. 

'  C^-apertaivi  Naot.iol.  xuii.  p.  1410;  and  vol.  xiiv.  p.  jj. 

'  Ibid.,  ToL  xvii.  pp.  863  and  974- 

'  IHd^  ToL  iriiL  p.  8S1 ;  and  toL  lii.  p.  1103. 
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The  total  sales  from  the  commencement  up  to  June,  1892, 
were  £19,610,  and  the  net  profit,  after  paying  interest  on 
capital,  and  providing  for  depreciation,  was  £3,397.  There 
have  been  no  losses.  For  the  year  ending  June,  189a,  the 
sales  were  £10,653,  and  the  profit  was  £1,079.  ^^ 
number  of  employ^  in  October,  1893,  was  119'. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  in  connexion  with  the 
productive  departments  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society, 
is  the  &ct  that  a  large  number  have  been  grouped  together 
on  an  estate  beautifully  situated  on  the  Clyde  about  three 
mDes  from  Glasgow.  At  the  members'  meeting  in  Sep- 
lember,  1S85,  the  chairman  said,  'The  committee  are 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  productive  departments 
of  the  society  should  be  gathered  together  in  some  con- 
venient place  near  Glasgow,'  and  '  after  a  very  careful 
consideration  of  this,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
to  ask  you  to  allow  them  to  purchase  no  less  than  ten 
acres.'  He  said  he  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  purchase 
less,  as  '  we  have  other  industries  upon  which  we  will  need, 
sooner  or  later,  to  enter.'  Mr.  Maxwell  then  named,  as 
likely  ones,  those  of  com  milling,  preserve-making,  and 
tobacco-cutting  \  and  added,  '  Other  industries  must  fall 
into  our  hands  at  the  rate  the  surplus  capital  is  increasing '.' 
Shieldhall,  consisting  of  r3  acres,  was  purchased  in 
January,  1887,  at  the  price  of  £500  an  acre,  and  on 
May  36,  1888,  the  delegates  to  the  quarterly  meeting  were 
ible  to  inspect  the  buildings  that  had  been  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  bout,  clothing  and  cabinet- 
nuking  departments.  The  committee  were  also  able  to 
boast  that  the  boot  works  were  the  largest  in  Scotland  *. 
Since  then  additions  have  been  erected  for  these  dcpart- 
Dienu,  and  other  buildings  have  been  erected  for  printing, 
(m  currj-ing,  for  preserve- making,  and  for  tobacco  cutting. 
flic  total  expenditure  on  land,  buildings,  and  plant,  at 

*  Wholeiale  Annual,  1893,  pp.  153  uid  ijS. 

*  CB-ettralive  AViM,  vol.  ivi.  p.  905. 

'  Ibid.,  Tol.  xTiii.  p.  77 ;  lod  vol.  xix.  p.  541. 
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Shieldhall  up  to  June,  1S93,  was  £80,844,  which  had  been 
reduced  by  depreciation  to  £66,366  '. 

On  September  9, 1 892,  over  a  thousand  persons,  consisting 
of  delegates  to  the  Trades  Union  Congress  and  their  friends, 
visited  Shieldhall,  and  Mr.  T.  Burt,  M.P.,  performed  the 
ceremony  of  opening  a  reading  and  recreation  room  which 
had  been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  employes.  On  Novem- 
ber 38,  1893,  this  and  the  dining-rooms  were  destroyed  by 
a  fire  which  originated  in  the  kitchen ;  but  steps  were  at 
once  taken  to  reconstruct  them,  as  well  as  to  provide  tem- 
porary accommodation  for  dining,  &c. ' 

All  the  building  at  Shieldhall  has  been  done  by  the 
society's  own  bui]dingdepartment,which  on  October  i,  1892, 
had  387  persons  in  its  employ.  Beside  these  buildings, 
the  department  has  built  several  warehouses  for  the  society 
in  Glasgow,  and  in  1893  it  was  also  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  a  lai^e  flour  mill  at  Chancelot  near  Leith.  During  the 
construction  of  this  mill,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  society 
and  most  of  the  workmen,  owing  to  the  employment  of 
twelve  men  who  were  non-unionists.  The  Wholesale  com- 
mittee told  these  men  they  could  only  employ  unionists, 
and  the  matter  was  settled  by  the  twelve  joining  the  union '. 

Both  the  Wholesale  Societies  have  departments  which 
are  really  productive,  although  they  are  so  mixed  up  with 
the  distributive  departments  that  it  is  not  convenient  to 
keep  them  separate.  The  chief  of  these  departments  is 
that  of  bacon  and  ham  washing,  dressing,  drying,  rolling, 
and  smoking.  Especially  at  Newcastle  is  this  a  large 
industry.  There  the  English  Wholesale  Society  has  an 
extensive  warehouse,  specially  arranged  with  steam  boiler, 
fans,  &c.,  for  the  work,  and  the  total  annual  output  in 
Scotland  and  England  amounts  to  a  very  heavy  figure. 

The  Scottish  Wholesale  is  different  from  the  English 
Wholesale  in  having  paid  bonus  to  labour  since  November, 

'  Society's  BaUnce  Sheet,  jDne,  1891. 

'  Ce-efi€ralivt  News,  vol.  xiiii.  pp.  1019  and  ijiS. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  xiiii.  p.  jSi. 
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i8;o.  Up  to  November,  1884,  the  rate  paid  was  double 
the  amounl  paid  as  dividend  on  members'  purchases ;  but, 
on  April  j6,  1884,  a  special  meeting  was  held  to  revise  the 
niles  on  this  head.    The  committee  said : 

'  We  do  not  wish  to  see  the  anomalous  condition  of  matters 
possible,  such  as  lately  existed,  actually  paying  a  bonus  when 
no  bonus  was  earned,  thus  taking  away  every  argument  in 
bvour  of  bonus,  and  making  it  merely  a  gift,  and  only  going 
to  increase  the  wages,  already  at  the  highest  point.' 

To  substantiate  this  statement,  it  was  added  that  one  of 
the  productive   departments  had  only  made  '  a  profit  of 
i.26,  and  a  bonus  was  paid  of  £94.'     They  therefore 
proposed  that  employes  in  distributive  departments  should 
be  paid  bonus  at  the  same  rate  on  wages  as   members 
receive   dividends  on  their  purchases ;   and  that  in   the 
productive  departments,   the  profits    should   be    divided 
between  the  society  and  the  employes  in  proportion  to 
the  purchases  made  and  the  wages  earned  in  each  depart- 
ment.    There  was  a  long  and  interesting  discussion,  in 
vbicb,  as  usual,  diverse  opinions  were  expressed.    Among 
tbem  were  the  following  :  (i)  I'he  best  way  of  carrying  out 
ibe  co-operative  idea  is  to  pay  workmen  a  good  wage, 
because  it  seems  impossible  to  allow  bonus  fairly  in  all 
depaitments.    (a)  It  would  be  unfair  to  those  in  the  produc- 
trre  departments  to  receive  bonus  on  one  amount  of  profit, 
■hile  those  in   the  distributive  received   it  on  another, 
I))  Why  should  we  propose  to  make  a  diflcrence  unless  we 
*ish  to  create  a  very  bad  feeling  between  the  workers  in 
'>be  distributive  and  produaive  departments?    (4)  Paying 
Kmus  in  every  department  on  the  total  profits  is  all  very 
•dl  in  theory.     But  we  have  been  paying  double  bonus 
because  we  have  not  made  profits  in  some  of  the  productive 
dtputments.    (5)  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  pay  the  same 
bonu  all  over  the  concern.     Paying  it  on  the  se[>araie 
<^«pinnients  is  the  only  way  in  which  any  trade  can  be 
tiitied  on  successfully.    (6)  You  may  get  an  efficient  class  of 
vwken  in  the  productive  departments,  and  each  man  do 
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his  best ;  yet  through  a  mistake  in  the  management,  they 
will  turn  out  no  prolit.  Is  it  fair  to  give  no  bonus  when  this 
occurs  ?  (7)  The  mere  fact  of  going  into  the  market  and 
putting  a  certain  percentage  on  the  goods  sold  did  not 
make  a  profit,  and  the  only  clear  and  just  way  to  settle  the 
matter  was  by  casting  bonus  to  the  winds.  Through  all 
these  contradictory  opinions  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion was  carried  and  was  put  into  operation '. 

The  total  amount  of  bonus  paid  up  to  the  end  of  June, 
1891,  was  £16,377.  ^'^  'S91  ^^  stim  paid  to  workers  in 
the  productive  departments  amounted  to  £1,803,  which 
was  equal  to  91/.  in  the  pound  on  their  wages'.  The 
opinion  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  I  believe  is  in 
favour  of  bonus,  has  been  expressed  as  follows : — '  The 
Scottish  Wholesale  had  paid  bonus  from  1868,  and  yet 
they  had  as  great  difficulty,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  in  founding 
co-operative  workshops,  as  co-operators  had  in  England'.' 
Again,  he  said, '  in  the  productive  departments,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  only  about  6  %  of  the  employes  are  members  of 
co-operative  societies*.' 

There  is  also  another  point  of  difference.     Employ^  in 
I  the  Scottish  Wholesale  can  invest  loans  at  4  %  per  ann. 
j  Formerly,  5  %  was  allowed,  but  when  capital  became  super- 
I  abundant,  the  interest  was  reduced ;  the  delegates  consider- 
ing that  the  privilege  of  investment,  which  was  not  conceded 
to  any  society  or  to  other  persons,  was  a  very  valuable  one 
at  4  %.     All  other  increases  or  additions  to  loan  accounts 
simply  accumulated   profits;   and  in   both  Wholesale 
Societies,  when  once  withdrawn,  cannot  be  re-invested. 

At  the  delegates'  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale 
Society,  held  on  November  36,  1892,  an  important  altera- 
tion of  rules  was  made,  by  which  the  following  provisions 
became  law.  Through  the  operation  of  a  Co-operative 
Investment  Society,  employes  may  become  members  of 

'  Ce-oferativi  Nrws,  vol.  xt.  pp.  36S-9  and  370-1. 

*  Whoteule  Annual,  1893,  p.  157. 

'  Ce-oferatitx  News,  voL  xTiii.  p.  f  79.  *  Ihid^  vol.  lix.  p.  54}. 
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the  wholesale  society  if  over  twenty-one  years  of  ^e.  On 
becoming  a  member  an  employ^  must  take  up  at  least  five 
£1  shares,  and  the  maximum  number  he  can  hold  is  twenty. 
The  system  of  paying  bonus  has  been  altered.     In  future 

'btnus  will  be  credited  to  employ^  in  both  productive  and 
distributive  departments  &t  the  same  rate  in  the  pound  on 
vages  earned  as  is  allowed  per  pound  on  members'  purchases ; 
an  interval  of  three  months  being  allowed  to  elapse  between 
each  payment,  and  no  more  thab  half  the  bonus  which  may 
have  accrued  to  each  employ^  in  the  interval  being  paid  ;  the 
icmainder  to  be  credited  to  each  employ^  as  a  deposit  in  the 
loan  fund  of  the  society  at  4  %  per  ann.  interest.  On  leaving 
the  society's  employment,  the  loans  will  be  repaid,' 

but  the  shares  will  have  to  be  transferred  to  other  employes, 
for  which  facilities  will  be  provided.  The  employes  have 
the  right  to  send  one  delegate  to  the  society's  meetings, 
ind  an  additional  one  for  every  150  employes  who  are 
shareholders  *. 

According  to  the  evidence  given  to  the  Labour  Com- 
mission in  1893  by  Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Mitchell,  the  total 
innual  value  of  the  goods  produced  in  the  factories  of  the 
two  Uliolesale  Societies  was  £865,000;  being  £150,000 
in  the  Scottish,  and  £715,000  in  the  English  tactones*. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Cotton  Factories. 

Reference  has  several  times  been  made  to  early  eflbrts  at 
co-operation  in  the  cotton  industry.  The  Bacup  and  Wardle 
Commercial  Company  is  the  oldest  existmg  ~asii03JiLlmn . 
The  co-operative  store  at  Bacup  was  started  in  1847  ^Y 

'  seven  individuals  who  met  in  a  garret  known  as  the  chartists' 
room. . , .  Co-operation  was  unpopular  in  those  days,  and  there 
■  were  prophecies  of  ihe  speedy  dissolution  of  the  society,  accom- 
panied  by  laughter  and  sneers.  However,  its  uhimate  success 
produced  quite  a  commolion,  and  the  original  nickname  of  the 
chartists'  shop  was  dropped.' 

This  success  evidently  stimulated  the  people  of  the  district 
to  further  exertions,  and  the  Manufacturing  Company  was 
founded  in  1850.  The  editor  of  the  Christian  Socialist, 
writing  in  January,  1851,  said  : 

'  We  have  just  finished  reading  the  deed  of  settlement  of  the 
Bacup  Commercial  Company,  an  association  which  has  registtred 
itself  under  the  Joint-Stock  Companies  Act.  We  had  the  great 
pleasure  some  days  ago  of  visiting  the  admirably- conducted 
mill  belonging  to  this  association,  and  are  therefore  able  to 
assure  our  readers  that  ii  is  in  practice  an  association  of  working 

In  October,  1851,  Mr.  Ludlow  visited  the  mill,  and 
described  it  as  a 

'  tine  building  containing  73  looms,  worked  by  a  12  horse-power 
engine,  and  employing  53  persons,  of  whom  13  or  14  arc  share- 

'  Chriitian  Socialist,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 
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The  mill  has  had  a  very  successful  career.  The  capital 
was  enlarged  until  it  reached  £40,000.  In  1859,  another 
issue  of  £30,000  was  made*.  Mr.  Patrick,  one  of  the 
factory  inspectors  for  T^ncashire,  in  a  report  dated  May  16, 
i860,  said: 

'  They  commcDced  opcmtions  at  Clough  House  Mill,  Wardle. 
. , .  About  five  years  ago,  they  built  a  large  factory,  Far  Holme 
Mill,  9f  100  horse  steam  power,  in  addition  to  Clough  House 
Mill.  . . .  They  have  now  increased  their  capital  to  ^60,000, 
utd  have  largely  increased  the  Far  Holme  Mill,  requiring  two 
more  engines  o(  40  horse-power  each,  which  they  are  about  to 
put  down.  The  large  majority  of  shareholders  are  operatives 
•ho  work  in  the  factory,  but  receive  wages  as  working  men, 
ind  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  management  than  giving 
their  votes  at  the  annual  election  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment. I  have  been  through  the  Far  Holme  Mill  this  morning, 
ind  I  can  report  that  so  far  as  the  Factory  Act  is  roncemed, 
it  is  as  well  conducted  as  any  in  my  division '.' 

Speaking  of  the  working-class  companies  that  had  sprung 
up  prior  to  the  cotton  famine,  Dr.  John  Watts  said  'the 
most  favoured  and  most  famous  is  the  Bacup  and  Wardle, 
■hose  shares,  with  £is  lox.  paid,  sold  freely  in  1S61  for 
£i6.  Rumour  gave  them  credit  for  dividing  from  30  to 
50%  per  ann.  upon  their  paid-up  capital*.'  For  the  four 
half-years  of  1859  and  i860  the  dividends  were  at  the  rate 
of  31,  44,  $0,  and  61  %  per  ann.  respectively'. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  co-operation  at  Bacup  were 
described  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Fam  in  1861  as  follows : — 

'  In  Bacup  there  are  co-operative  stores  and  manufacturing 
ntnpanics,  usually  paying  the  largest  dividends  in  the  country. 
Tbe  members  of  them  own  three-fourths  of  the  conage  property, 
ud  fed  ku  than  any  other  class  of  operatives  the  present  bad 

'  Cinirim  SxialitI,  toI.  ii.  p.  277. 

'  Ct-ftratar.  vol.  L  p.  ti7.  >  Ibid.,  vol.  L  p.  131. 

^  IliOiry/CtlltiHamint.^.Ht.  '  Cff*fV™/iW,  toI.  U.  p.  »J. 
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state  of  trade. . . .  The  workmen  of  Bacup  are  chiefly  members 
of  co-operative  manufacturing  companies  ;  they  employ  them- 
selves  and  receive  the  profits '.' 

The  disastrous  cotton  famine  had  its  effect  on  this  as 
well  as  other  companies,  but  the  Bacup  Company  did  not 
suffer  to  the  same  extent  as  the  others.  In  June,  1864,  the 
price  of  shares  Iiad  receded  to  £14  each*.  By  the  year 
1873  renewed  prosperity  had  caused  them  to  go  up  again, 
and  they  were  sold  at  £25  <,s.  each'.  In  1874  a  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  48  %  per  ann.  was  declared  *.  Mr.  M.  Lord 
has  kindly  supplied  me  with  several  balance  sheets  and 
papers.  The  balance  sheet  for  October  31,  1889,  showed 
that  latterly  the  company  had  been  sufTering  from  bad 
trade.  The  loss  on  the  quarter  had  been  £972,  and  they 
had  an  accumulated  balance  to  the  debit  of  profit  and  loss 
account  of  £2,865.  The  balance  sheet  for  July  quarter, 
1890,  showed  the  accumulated  balance  of  toss  to  be  £3,565. 
Their  share  capital  stands  at  £52,575,  and  their  loans  at 
£18,247. 

Mr.  J.  Rawlinson,  secretary  of  the  North-East  Lancashire 
Master  Cotton  Spinners'  and  Manufactures'  Association, 
has  given  an  account  of  a  co-operative  mill  which  was 
started  in  1857 

'  under  the  name  of  the  Harle  Syfce  Commercial  Company,  It 
was  an  entirely  unlimited  and  unregistered  partnership.  The 
company  built  a  shed,  and  they  worked  from  400  to  500  looms. 
The  shareholders  worked  the  looms.  The  company  continued 
business  until  about  i860.  It  was  not  a  commercial  success, 
and  ultimately  the  business— that  is,  as  a  manufacturing  busi- 
ness— came  to  an  end.  The  machinery  was  divided  amongst 
the  shareholdeis  in  proportion  to  the  capital  they  had  embarked 
in  the  concern ;  and  the  shareholders  continued  to  work  it  as 
best  ihcy  could,  paying  a  stipulated  rent  to  the  company ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  company  was  not  wound  up,  but  continued  to  be 
the  landlords  of  the  shareholders,  who  worked  the  looms  on 
their  own  separate  accounts.' 
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The  shareholders  received  four  or  five  looms  each. 
Some  sold  their  looms.  The  remainder,  Mr.  Rawlioson 
said, 

'made  a  re-conibinatioii,  and  made  it  into,  I  think,  four  or  five 
or  six  firms,  some  of  them  paying  the  others  out  and  employing 
them  as  weavers.  . . .  Several  of  the  most  successful  firms  in 
Burnley  sprang  from  it.  They  date  their  start  from  the  brealcii^ 
up  of  that  company,  and  began  the  business  on  their  own 
account  through  the  division  of  this  machinery '.' 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in 
the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  in  November,  i860,  up 
10  that  year  there  had  been  only  five  co-operative  societies 
or  mills  at  work,  involving  a  nominal  capital  of  £110,000, 
and  giving  employment  to  1,200  persons.  The  oldest 
society  only  dated  back  ten  years.  That  year  had  seen 
similar  societies  to  the  number  of  30  started,  involving 
a  nominal  capital  of  £660,000.  Commenting  on  them, 
the  Duke  said 

'  he  knew  that  in  many  minds  there  was  a  jealousy  of  the 
working  class  undertaking  and  forming  co-operative  societies. 
. .  .  The  only  point  of  view  in  which  he  regarded  them  was, 
that  they  might  or  might  not  be  successful  as  commercial 
speculations  ;  but  be  thought  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  they 
did  succeed.  It  would  raise  the  feelings  of  independence  in  the 
working  class  of  the  country ;  they  would  begin  to  feel  (hat 
they  were  not  mere  labourers,  but  partners,  and  to  a  certain 
oient  capitalists  in  (he  commercial  world '.' 

In  a  paper  to  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  i860. 
Dr.  Watts  gave  a  list  of  the  cotton  companies,  'either 
wholly  at  work  or  in  progress  of  formation.'  There  were 
17  enumerated,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £998,000'.  The 
(omiation  of  these  numerous  companies  attracted  consider- 
>ble  attention.    In  his  report  for  the  half-year  ending  April, 


'  Mimitct  of  ETidence,  Laboar  Commission,  GroupC,  July  1 
Mo*. 
'  QtfftreSoT,  »ol.  i.  p.  lu.  '  Ibid.,  toL  i.  p.  I 
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i860,  Mr.  A.  Redgrave,  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector,  referred 
to  the 

'  rapid  development  and  extension  of  co-operative  societies  for 
the  erection  and  working  of  mills.  Co-operative  societies,'  he 
reported,  '  have  multiplied  greatly  since  the  passing  of  the 
Limited  Liability  Act.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  operatives. 
Each  society  has  a  capital  of  ^10,000  and  upwards,  divided 
into  shares  of  ^JS  and  ^10,  with  power  to  borrow  in  certain 
proportions  to  the  capital  subscribed ;  and  the  money  borrowed 
is  made  up  of  small  loans  by  operatives  and  persons  of  the  like 
class.  I  have  been  informed  that  in  Bury  alone  upwards  of 
jfjoOgOoo  will  be  required  to  put  the  co-operative  mills  there 
built  and  building  into  order. 

'  In  cotton-spinning  mills,  the  spinners  and  persons  employed 
are  frequently  shareholders  in  the  same  mill,  working  for  wages, 
and  receiving  interest  on  their  shares. 

'  In  the  CO  It  on -weaving  sheds,  the  partners  frequently  hire 
and  work  looms.  This  is  attractive  to  operatives,  because  no 
capital  is  required  to  start  them  in  their  undertaking  ;  they 
purchase  the  yarn  ready  for  the  loom,  weave  the  cloth,  and  the 
factory  operation  is  completed;  or  else  they  receive  the  yam 
from  some  manufacturer  who  trades  with  them,  and  return  to 
him  the  woven  fabric.  . . .  Here,  then,  are  strong  inducements 
to  a  man  to  save  a  little  ;  he  has  in  his  own  town,  and  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  whole  concern,  a  paying  investment  for 
his  savings  ;  he  has  his  share  in  the  management  ;  and  bis 
property  in  the  society  is  recognized,  and  is  disposable  at  its 
market  value.  It  will  be  most  interesting  to  watch  the  progress 
of  these  co-operative  establishments,  and  the  part  taken  in  them 
by  the  working  classes,  to  whom  a  new  field  is  open,  which  may 
have  most  important  consequences  to  their  well-being  and  their 
independence  of  character'.' 

In  the  succeeding  half-year  Sir  John  Kincaid  reported  as 
follows  :— 

'  In  the  Lancashire  portion  of  my  district,  the  prosperity  of  the 
cotton  department  appears  to  be  best  indicated  by  the  extensive 
new  mills  in  the  course  of  erection,  and  the  large  additions  being 
made  to  old  ones.  Mr.  Ewing  reports  four  new  mills  on  the 
co-operative  system  already  in  operation  in  his  district,  the 

'  C«-»pcral0r,  vol,  I,  p.  84. 
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shares  of  which  are  mostly  in  the  hands  1^  the  operatives ;  and 
the  Haslingden  Commercial  Company,  not  under  the  Limited 
Liability  Act,  declared  a  dividend  of  36  %  on  the  last  half-year. 
He  also  names  four  other  large  mills  on  the  same  principle  in 
the  course  of  erection,  the  shares  of  which  are  also  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  operatives  '.' 

All  critics  had  not  equally  sanguine  views  to  those  of 
Mr.  Redgrave.  Speaking  to  the  Social  Science  Congress 
in  1863,  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  said : 

'  The  mills  built  in  i-ancashire  had  scarcely  any  feature  of 
co-operation  in  them.  T^ey  were  joint-stock  companies,  the 
shareholders,  who  were  very  numerous,  having  small  shares  of 
iA  and  ^lo  each.  They  would  perceive  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  introduce  the  practical  operation  of  co-operation  iaio 
such  a  society  as  a  joint-stock  society,  consisting  of  working 
men.  .  . .  The  capital  required  for  the  establishment  of  one  of 
the  large  co-operative  mills  in  Lancashire  was  very  great. 
Supposing  they  had  to  erect  a  spinning-mill  and  a  loom-shed, 
[hat  would  require  from  ^15,000  to  Iflopoo  of  original  capital, 
and  at  the  present  price  of  cotton,  from  ^£10,000  to  ^15,000  to 
work  iL  .  .  .  In  such  societies  the  whole  body  of  shareholders 
met  periodically,  commonly  quarterly.  They  elected  a  body 
of  directors,  Ihc  directorB  chose  the  manager  or  managers,  and 
the  manners  appointed  the  overlookers  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  mill ;  and  then  there  arose  the  formidable  question 
—What  benefit  should  the  shareholders  have  in  this  mill  beyond 
the  ordinary  profits  \  The  ^rst  claim  that  was  practically  put 
forward  in  such  societies  was,  that  a  preference  should  be  given 
la  the  families  of  the  shareholders  in  selecting  the  workers  in 
the  mill.  ...  He  had  witnessed  on  his  own  property  the  failure 
of  one  of  these  concerns.  There  was  a  desire  la  introduce  into 
iht  concern  the  principle  of  co-operation  to  this  extent,  that  the 
shartholders  should  have  the  advantage  of  the  employment 
of  iheir  families  in  the  mills.  The  immediate  effect  of  that  was 
tfais.  that  instead  of  producing  stricter  discipline  and  that  close 
Wtniion  to  the  working  of  machinery,  which  was  so  necessary 
in  (oiton  mills  (and  he  might  mention  that  the  discipline  of 
»  regiment  was  inferior  in  strictness  to  that  of  a  cotton  mill), 
*i  th*it  quarterly  or  half-yearly  meetings  most  vexatious  com- 
pUinti  were  made  by  the  workers  against  the  overlookers,  and 

'  Keporti  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories,  Oct.  31,  i860,  p.  13, 
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an  overlooker  who  had  dared  to  discharge  a  worker  who  was 
a  shareholder,  was  in  extreme  danger  of  being  dismissed  at  the 
next  meeting  ;  and  the  poor  manager  who  had  biled  to  procure 
obedience  from  the  overlookers,  or  those  at  work  with  him,  was 
himself  very  soon  dismissed.  He  was  bound  to  say  that  he 
was  not  at  all  sanguine  on  the  application  of  anything  like  the 
principle  of  co-operation  strictly  so-called  to  the  manufectories 
of  Lancashire  at  present '.' 

The  cotton  famine  swept  a  number  of  these  companies 
out  of  existence.  Dr.  Watts  calculated  that  the  working 
people  of  Lancashire  suffered  a  decrease  in  their,  accumu- 
lated savings  during  the  famine  of  over  £800,000  in  the 
savings  banks,  and  of  fully  £500,000  in  the  co-operative 
stores'.  But  this  is  only  a  very  poor  measure  of  the 
distress  and  losses  that  were  sustained,  for  very  many 
thousands  had  their  homes  completely  stripped  to  provide 
the  necessaries  of  life.  In  November,  1862,  there  were 
485,441  persons  in  Lancashire  who  had  to  accept  relief 
cither  from  the  guardians  or  the  specially-constituted 
committees.  The  sum  of  £1,600,000  was  subscribed  by 
voluntary  contributors  in  aid  of  the  sufferers.  The  Local 
Government  Board  made  special  public  works  loans  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  £2,000,000  for  the  same  purpose;  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  in  the  dis- 
tressed districts  rose  to  ten  times  the  amount  required  in 
ordinary  times ". 

Jealousy  of  co-operation  sometimes  caused  harsh  treat- 
ment of  the  operatives.  At  the  latter  end  of  1862,  the 
Bury  Guardians  were  asked  to  make  loans  to  distressed 
working  people,  on  the  security  of  shares  in  cotton  com- 
panies, so  as  to  avoid  the  very  heavy  loss  of  selling  at  the 
ruinous  prices  then  obtainable.  It  was  urged  on  their 
behalf  that  'the  guardians  should  endeavour  to  shield  the 
prudent  and  saving  man  from  too  great  a  sacrifice.'     But 

'  Social  ScieDce  Congtess  RepoK,  1S63.  p.  7115. 
'  Hislory  of  Cillan  Famine,  pp.  340-1. 
•  Ibid.,  pp.  »5),  450, 45»-7,  tnd  47J. 
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the  request  was  refused'.  In  1S63,  'many  of  the  shares 
were  absolutely  unsaleable  at  any  price'.'  At  a  general 
release  of  goods  from  the  pawnshops  at  Haslingden,  obtained 
through  the  action  of  the  Relief  Committee,  '  not  an  article 
was  returned  that  belonged  to  co-operative  shareholders,' 
although  it  was  obvious  that  thrifty  people  would  not  have 
pawned  anything  if  they  could  have  avoided  doing  sa 
'The  girls  of  co-operative  shareholders  have  been  refused 
admission  to  the  evening  classes',  and  the  articles  of 
clothing,  so  generously  contributed,  have  been  refused  to 
.co-operators,  though  frequently  in  greater  need  of  them 
than  others  who  obtained  them.'  Dr.  John  Watts  cham- 
pioned their  cause  before  the  Central  Relief  Committee, 
ind  the  chairman.  Lord  Derby,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
'the  utmost  which  can  fairly  be  required  is,  that  the  holder 
shall  have  mortgaged  his  share,  and  that  he  is  not  at  the 
present  moment  deriving  any  pecuniary  benefit  from  it. 
In  such  cases,  I  think  the  holder  might  fairly  be  entitled 
to  relief.'  Lord  ^erton  of  Tatton  backed  this  up  by 
quoting  the  '  previous  statement  of  the  Committee,  that 
these  were  cases  for  forbearance,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  discourage  habits  of  forethought'  In  the  face  of 
'these  strong  recommendations  from  headquarters,  the 
local  committees  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeals  of 
coHjperative  shareholders.'  The  result  was  the  formation 
of  a  '  Co-operative  Shareholders'  Central  Relief  Committee,' 
who  in  their  appeal  to  the  public  said,  '  We  fear  that  the 
treatment  we  have  recorded  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
punishment  for  carefulness*.' 

The  value  of  co-operation  at  this  period  was  recognized 
by  the  Times.  Its  special  correspondent,  writing  in  1863, 
uid: 


'  Ct-fptrater,  vol.  lii.  p.  140. 
'  Hillary  ef  CMan  Famiiu,  p.  34  J. 

'  The»e  cl>kta  lonDcd  p4rt  of  the  nuchiitery  of  the  Famine  Relief 
CfKnmitieei. 
'  C».tptratirr,  vol.  iii.  p.  166. 
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'  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  how  it  passes  (hroogh  t:C^>* 
storm.     The  co-operative  movement  is  no  doubt  destine^^  ^ 
do  much  to  belter  the  condition  of  the  woAing  classes.  . 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  funds  invested  in  both  branch — l*** 
— manufacturing  and  trading— have  been  very  extensively  u  ""    "^ 

to  repel  the  advances  of  destilution,  and  have  been  a  gi :<»* 

saving  to  the  rates  and  the  voluntary  funds'.' 

As  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter  to  g~~^7^ 
all  the  available  information  concerning  these  cotton  ma^HBiQ- 
facturing  companies,  it  is  necessary  to  make  such  a  select^^Son 
as  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  whole. 

The  Rochdale  Co-operative  Manufacturing  Society  i"  «aj 
started  in  1S54,  and  next  to  Bacup  is  the  oldest  exists  >>; 
association.  It  is  different  from  Bacup  in  being  r^ster"*rf 
under  the  Industrial  Societies  Act.  . 

'  All  the  promoters  of  it  were  members  of  the  Pioneers"  Sodeiy-  1 

.  .  .  Among  those  who  were  actively  concerned  in  the  formation  1 

or  early  management  of  the  society  were  Messrs.  Thomas  Collier, 
Abraham  Greenwood,  J.  T.  W.  Mitchell,  Thomns  Brierley, 
Charles  Howarth,  Thomas  Bamford,  and  David  Hill','  Their 
'funds  were  too  limited  to  allow  of  their  hiring  more  thul 
a  single  room,  in  which  of  course  mechanical  appliances  could 
only  be  very  partially  used '.' 

The  Mr.  Collier  just  mentioned  was  manager  when 
operations  were  commenced  in  a  single  lower  room  of 

Bottomley's  Mill  at  Bridgefield. 

'  There  were  g6  looms  and  a  winding  frame. , . ,  Shortly  after- 
wards the  committee  engaged  a  room  over  a  mechanic's  shop 
in  Whitworth-road,  and  there  made  wefl,  the  plant  con^sting 
of  one  opener,  one  scutcher  and  mules,  and  twelve  carding 
engines '.' 

'  The  disastrous  years  of  185?  and  1858  sorely  tried  this  infant 
establishment,  but  it  weathered  the  storm  successfully  ;  and, 
although  during  a  period  of  fifteen  weeks  no  sales  were  effected, 
or  sales  only  to  a  trilling  amount,  yet  the  hands  were  never 


'  Kechdali  Obstnar.  May  lO,  1890. 

'    Wiitminsler  Review,  1864,  p.  371. 
'  Rochdale  Observer,  May  10,  i8go. 
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put  on  short  bouts,  although  the  other  mills  in  the  town  yielded 
in  this  respect  to  the  pressure  of  the  times '.' 

Shortly  after  this  land  was  bought,  and  a  new  mill 
■was  commenced.  On  Saturday,  August  14,  i860,  the  mill 
■was  so  lar  completed  that  the  two  new  engines  were  set 
in  motion,  and  named  'Co-operator'  and  'Perseverance,' 
The  cost  of  the  mill  up  to  this  had  been  £34,000.  An 
account  of  the  mill,  given  at  the  time,  said : 

'  It  is  being  filled  with  first-dass  machinery,  and  it  is  supposed 
tJut  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  all  will  be  in  working  order,  when 
work  for  about  300  hands  will  be  found.  The  society  will  now 
have  embarked  about  /sg.ooo  of  capital. . . ,  For  the  last  half- 
ytuending  July  14,  1S60,  a  dividend  of  4^.  in  the  pound  was 
dedared  to  the  operatives  employed,  about  eighty  in  number, 
OB  the  amount  of  their  earnings,  and  \od.  in  the  pound  to  the 
owners  of  capital  *,' 

An  enthusiastic  visitor,  apparently  writing  from  the  mill 
in  December,  i860,  gave  his  impression  of  it  as  follows  : — 

'We  are  in  close  proximity  lo  this  new  experiment.  ■ . ,  We 
feel  confident  that  the  proudest  and  wealthiest  cotton-spinner  in 
Uncashire  would  not  wish  to  drive  his  carriage  up  to  more 
tnpcctable  and  comfortable  offices.  ,  .  .  We  pass  into  the  first 
nmii  61ted  with  looms  and  spindles  of  the  finest  class  of  work- 
■MMhip.  .  .  .  Again  we  ascend,  again  and  again,  till  we  reach 
No, ;. . . .  Everything  seems  in  hot  preparation  for  commencing. 
Built  with  due  regard  to  health,  it  is  well  ventilated.  .  . ,  We 

*>»inian  on  the  road  coming  towards  the  miH.     Mr.  C 

otwrved,  "There's  the  secretary."  What,  he  in  the  smock 
Ud fustian  trousers  ?  .  .  .  He,  a  poor  honest  labourer,  secretary 
to  a  mill  built  at  a  cost  of  ^34,000,  and  has  a  working  capital 
of  Mother  ^22,000!  Be  proud  of  thy  secretaryship,  brother. 
...  No  [nan  ever  worked  in  a  nobler  cause '.' 

Concerning  the  division  of  profits  Mr.  Abraham  Green- 
■wd  has  told  me  that 

'fnmode  of  dividing  profits  gave  to  the  workers  much  more 
'^^"^  My  profit-sharing  company  or  society  pays  now.    Our 
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division,  I  remember  well, gave  4J.  per  £,\  on  the  workmen's 
wages,  and  is.  in  the  pound  to  the  shareholders'  capital.  This 
division  of  profits  m:ide  the  new  shareholders,  who  had  been 
attracted  by  large  profits,  discontented.  By  way  of  compromise, 
it  was  agreed  that  profits  when  made  should  be  divided  as 
follows : — As  a  first  charge  on  profits  5  %  should  be  paid  on 
capitaL  Whatever  profits  were  left,  after  paying  the  claims  of 
capital,  should  be  divided  thus :  Capital  and  wages  should  be 
added  together,  and  both  paid  so  much  per  pound  as  the 
remainder  of  the  profits  would  go.  We  found  when  labour  and 
capital  were  thus  added  together,  that  capital  took  nine-tenlbs 
of  the  remainder  of  the  profits.  The  original  promoters  never 
lost  confidence  in  the  principle  of  profit-sharing.  It  was  th« 
success  of  the  society  that  attracted  to  it  persons  who  only 
cared  for  the  eternal  "divi."  These  persons  brought  into  the 
society  their  money  very  rapidly  for  shares,  thus  raising  the 
number  of  shareholders  from  300  or  300  to  1,400.  It  was  the 
new  shareholding  element  that  swamped  the  original  promoters 
of  what  was  then  called  "  Bounty  to  labour." ' 

During  the  cotton  famine,  the  society  kept  up  the  full 
rate  of  wages,  and  ran  '  more  time  than  any  mill  in  the 
neighbourhood'.'  'It  was  the  last  in  Rochdale  to  resort 
to  half-time,  and  the  first  to  return  to  full-time'.'  It  also, 
together  with  the  Pioneers  and  the  Com  Mill,  subscribed  to 
the  famine  relief  fund '. 

The  position  of  the  society  up  to  the  cotton  famine  was 
as  follows:  1857,  being  the  first  complete  year  it  was  at 
work,  operations  having  been  commenced  in  August,  1856, 
capital,  £4,351,  profit,  £672;  1858,  capital,  £8,801,  profit, 
£581;  1859,  capital,  £25,623,  profit,  £1,770;  i860, 
capital,  £56,867,  profit,  £3,642;  and  1861,  capital, 
£68,386,  and  profit,  £5.599*. 

In  March,  1862,  the  shareholders  abolished  'bounty  to 
labour'  by  a  very  large  majority.  Only  162  voted  in  favour 
of  the  retention  of  the  system '.  A  previous  attempt  had 
been  made  in  September,  i860,  but  the  requisite  majority 
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was  not  then  obtained,  571  voting  gainst  bonus  and  377 
for  it ',  The  old  secretaiy  of  the  Pioneers,  William  Cooper, 
wrote: 

'  Woricing  men,  in  public  meetii^s  or  elsewhere,  must  spealc 
with  bated  breath  in  denouncing  the  oppression  and  tyranny 
of  capitalists,  else  someone  will  point  to  the  rapacity  of  certain 
working  men  in  Rochdale,  who,  on  becoming  employers  of 
labour,  took  the  bounty  off  their  work-people  at  the  so-called 
co-operative  mill  .  .  .  Nearly  all  the  anti-bountyites  are  persons 
who  joined  the  society  after  it  had  become  a  prosperous  and 
paying  establishment  ...  I  do  not  feel  disposed  or  qualified 
to  discusa  the  question  of  political  economy,  and  workers 
sharing  in  profits,  but  feel  that  it  would  have  been  right  for 
those  who  think  as  Mr.  Ross  thinks,  lo  have  kept  themselves 
aloof  from  the  Rochdale  Co-operative  Manufacturing  Society, 
and  if  they  had  thought  proper  they  might  have  commenced 
1  Mciety  after  their  own  fashion  for  themselves.  ...  It  appears 
10  ine  to  be  wrong  for  persons  to  enter  (invade)  a  society  with 
"hose  principles  they  disagree,  and  then  destroy  its  constttu- 

To  this  an  '  Old  Pioneer '  replied  : 

'  Let  me  tell  Mr.  Cooper  that  if  no  one  had  joined  the  society 
but  pledged  adherents  to  this  system  of  bounty,  there  would 
DM  at  the  present  time  have  been  the  extensive  establishments 
there  are  in  Rochdale ;  in  fact,  no  such  company  could  have 
l«en  formed,  for  I  verily  believe  that  if  all  who  hold  the  bounty 
tlieory  in  Rochdale  could  be  enrolled  into  one  company,  they 
■Duld  scarcely  be  able  to  carry  on  a  ginger-beer  establishment. 
•  - '  Cooperation,  properly  understood  and  acted  upon,  the  same 
M  it  is  in  Rochdale,  can  never  fail.  .  .  ,  Co-operators,  take 
«wtige.  Be  not  dismayed  or  intimidated  at  the  bowlings  of 
tie  few  V 

Mr.  John  Holmes,  commenting  on  the  matter,  said : 

'Tbe  arguments  used,  if  arguments  they  can  be  called,  run 
•ioi— |i)  '■  It  is  unjust  to  capital  to  give  a  bounty  to  labour  after 
'<  W  received  its  market  rale  of  wages.''  (2)  "  Capital  has  all 
lit  risltj,  and  therefore  ought  to  receive  alt  the  results  of  gain." 
'II  "Other  societies  do  not  divide  profits,  and  why  should  we?' 
'41  "That  as  many  members  do  not  work  at  the  society's  mill, 
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it  is  unjust  to  them  to  give  bonus  to  those  who  do  work  for  th< 
society."  To  reply  in  order,  we  may  say,  (1}  If  labour  has  ii( 
right  10  profit  above  market  wage,  neither,  on  that  principle 
has  capital  any  sounder  claim.  .  .  .  (z)  Rochdale  could  not  losi 
capital  without  labour  at  the  same  time  losing  its  employment 
. . .  Capital  cannot  lose  without  labour  losing  more.  . . .  Shu 
up  the  mill,  and  so  far  labour  is  destroyed.  ...  (3)  To  say  tha 
other  societies  do  not  divide  bonus  to  labour  .  .  ,  gives  not  th< 
slightest  ground  for  alteration  in  one  that  does  so.  . . .  (4)  Surely 
it  is  a  bad  reasoc^  to  say  "  Because  I  do  not  enjoy  another  shal 
not."  ...  To  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  great  principh 
because  all  cannot  have  it  at  once,  is  to  stop  and  utterly  preven' 
all  progress. .  . .  The  argument  should  have  been  to  extend  th< 
benefit,  not  to  cut  it  off',' 

I  have  given  prominence  to  this  'bounty'  discussion 
because  in  its  day  it  attracted  as  much  public  attention  ai 
'bonus'  in  the  Wholesale  has  done  in  more  recent  years 
Then,  as  now,  most  of  the  press  expressed  adverse  opinion! 
to  the  action  of  the  majority,  and  were  strongly  in  favoui 
of  the  'bounty'  being  retained.  There  were,  however 
exceptions.     One  writer  said : 

'  This  change  subjected  the  association  to  the  charge  of  swerv- 
ing from  its  principles  of  co-operation  ;  but  we  do  not  see  tht 
justice  of  the  accusation.  Co-operation  means  "acting  together.' 
The  members,  by  putting  together  their  small  means,  and  thui 
forming  a  capital  sufficiently  large  to  manufacture  on  a  profit 
able  scale,  are  co-operating.  .  .  .  No  moral  obligation  rests  01 
them  to  share  the  profits  V 

Early  in  1862,  a  No.  2  mill  was  begun  by  the  Rochdali 
Manufacturing  Society',  and  it  was  finished  in  1863.  Ii 
the  last  half  of  1863,  the  society  declared  a  dividend  at  tb 
rate  of  18  %  per  ann.  In  the  first  half  of  1864,  it  'jus 
managed  to  keep  clear  of  loss,'  but  was  '  working  its  mill 
full  time*.'  The  following  details  are  taken  from  a  loca 
paper  dated  May  ro,  1890: — 

'The  only  large  extension  made  since  the  erection  of  No. : 
mill,  is  the  weaving  shed,  which  was  completed  last  year.    Thi 
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present  capacity  of  the  conceni  is  about  60,000  spindles,  and 
mrer  1,000  looms.  There  are  about  1,000  workpeople,  and  for 
ihe  first  quarter  of  the  current  year,  the  wages  paid  amounted 
to  ^9,378.  .  .  .  We  helieve  the  13,171  shares,  representing 
1  capital  of  ^^65,855,  are  held  by  about  a  thousand  persons. 
Wcoking  men  who  have  saved  a  little  money  make  up  the 
majority  of  the  shareholders.  .  .  .  From  1854  down  to  the 
pre«3it  time,  an  average  dividend  of  over  6  %  has  been  paid '.' 
The  balance  sheet  for  April,  1890,  showed  that  besides 
share  capital,  the  society  had  £82,671  of  loati  capital,  on 
which  interest  at  4%  per  ann.  was  being  paid.  During  the 
society's  existence,  and  up  to  the  date  of  ttus  balance  sheet, 
buildings  and  machinery  had  been  depreciated  to  the 
oOcnt  of  £99,673;  and  then  stood  at  the  net  amount  of 
£111,729.  In  1891  the  society  made  £7,237  of  profits, 
ifier  paying  loan  interest;  and  in  1892,  the  amount  of 
profit  was  £6,266'.  The  Wholesale  Society  is  a  customer 
for  calicoes  to  the  extent  of  £15,000  or  £16,000  a  year. 

While  the  shareholders  of  the  only  existing  profit-sharing 
cotton  mill  were  making  up  their  minds  to  discontinue  the 
TSem,  the  Manchester  Co-operative  Spinning  and  Manu- 
^tturing  Company,  limited,  was  being  formed.  In  July, 
'S66,"!iwas  reported  that 

'1  few  friends  of  co-operation,  with  others,  had  met  to  consider 
tit  desirability  of  commencing  a  cotton  mill ;  and,  during  these 
<^°iWillations,  the  most  important  consideration  was,  shall  it  be 
POprietary  or  co-operative  ?  and,  that  the  question  might  not 
1*  decided  without  knowledge,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Roch- 
d*leind  Bacup,  who  gave  in  their  report.  The  decision  was 
*«  come  to  thai  co-operation  should  be  the  principle  of  the 
company.  .  .  ,  The  shares  are  only  ^1  each,  and  the  only 
P^pntnl  at  first  is  yi.  per  share  and  bd.  for  a  copy  of  rules, 
**d  »ben  3,000  shares  have  been  applied  for,  the  directors  will 
ngijleiV 

""  November  9,  i860,  a 
'awneronj  meeting  was  held  in  the  People's  Institute,  Hcyrod 

'  Rtckdalt  Oburvtr,  May  10. 1890. 

*  Oldham  ChrmicU,  Dec  16,  1S91,  and  Dec  31,  1S91. 

'  Ct^ftraltr,ttA.  i,  p.  11. 
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Street,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Alderman  Heywood. . . .  Upwards 
of  joo  shares  of  £,\  each  were  taken  at  the  meeting,  bringing 
the  total  number  obtained  up  to  nearly  3,ocx>,  A  resolution 
was  passed  to  enrol  the  company  forthwith,  and  a  second 
resolution  was  adopted  recommending  the  directors  to  take 
steps  for  the  commencement  of  weaving  as  soon  as  the  fiinds 
would  admit  of  it '.' 

In  1861,  a  factory  standing  on  2  acres  of  ground,  situated 
at  Newton  Heath,  was  purchased  for  £4,650,  £4,000  of 
which  was  to  remain  on  mortgage  for  three  years. 

'  The  premises,  which  were  well  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rochdale  Canal,  contained  748  calico  looms,  two  warping- 
machines,  one  winding- frame,  a  tape-machine,  a  horizontal 
engine  of  25  horse-power,  and  an  excellent  boiler. . . .  Plenty 
of  shareholders  were  ready  for  work,'  and  '  quite  a  jubilant 
feeling  animated  the  meeting '.' 

A  gentleman  well  known  in  Manchester  (Mr.  Max  Kyll- 
man)  invested  £10,000  of  loan  capital  with  the  company'. 
It  struggled  on  with  little  success  until  Mr.  Kyllman's  death, 
in  1867,  when  his  executors  withdrew  the  loan,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  the  experiment  *. 

The  chequered  life  of  the  Cobden  Mills  Company  de- 
serves recording,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  instance 
of  a  co-operative  association  being  promoted  by  the  pay- 
ment of  promotion  fees.  The  mill  belonged  to  Mr.  Nicholas 
Heald.  It  was  situated  at  Sabden,  near  Blackburn,  and 
the  cotton  famine  had  left  it  silent.  Mr.  Heald  arranged 
with  Mr.  E.  O.  Greening  to  float  a  co-operative  association 
to  purchase  the  property'.  From  a  statement  purporting 
to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Heald,  on  August  18,  1868,  I  gather 
that  this  gentleman  paid  Mr.  Greening  £  1,600  for  promotir^ 
the  company,  and  that  the  company  also  paid  Mr.  Greening 
£600  for  promotion  expenses.  After  the  company  was 
formed,  the  board  passed  a  resolution  granting  Mr.  Greening 

'  Ca-optralor,  vol.  i.  p.  lOO.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  IL  p.  57. 

*  IndHitrial  Partnerships  Ricord,  p.  47, 

'  Ce-cftraitr,  vol.  vii.  p.  47S,  *  Ibid.,  vol.  viL  p.  184. 
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a  commission  of  ».  ftd.  per  share  on  all  shares  sold  by  him 
after  June  28,  1867  ■. 

Richard  Cobden  died  in  1865,  and  the  company  was 
named  after  him.  The  Social  Science  Congress  met  in 
Manchester  in  1866,  and  their  meeting  time  was  selected 
for  the  floating  of  the  company.  A  trip  of  the  members  of 
[be  association  was  'planned  to  celebrate  the  opening'  of 
the  mills.  It  was '  quite  a  co-operative  fSte.'  It  took  place 
on  Saturday,  October  6,  'and  trains  full  of  co-operators, 
social  science  promoters,  and  holiday  seekers,  were  con- 
veyed as  far  as  Whalley  Abbey,  on  the  way  to  Sabden,  from 
Manchester,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Darwen,  and  many  other 
places*.'  The  prospectus  stated  that  the  share  capital  would 
be  £80,000,  and  that  £20,000  of  this  would  be  reserved 
for  the  work-people.  There  were  3  acres  of  land.  The 
mill  was  to  be  fitted  with  400  looms,  and  27,360  spindles. 
It  was  estimated  that  on  a  called-up  capital  of  £40,000 
there  would  be  realized  a  net  profit  of  £7,500,  or  over 
'^1  X  per  ann. ;  and  the  prospectus  explained  that '  One 
half  of  the  surplus  profits  above  10  %  will  be  divided 
aniongst  the  work-people.  The  present  proprietor  invests 
Ihe  whole  of  his  interest  in  paid-up  shares.  His  son, 
hnught  up  in  the  business,  will  invest  £1,000  in  the  com- 
panj',  and  will  act  as  manager'.' 

The  mill  began  work  in  September,  1867,  and  a  small 
E*Dfii  was  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  *.  At  June,  1868, 
an  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  %  per  ann.  was  dechred 
tothe  shareholders.  But  the  second  annual  balance  sheet, 
ofwhich  I  have  a  copy,  showed  a  loss  of  £1,957  on  the 
'  ytar's  operations.  There  was  also  an  item  of  £  1,000  prc- 
UTDiiury  expenses  taken  as  an  asset.  The  paid-up  share 
•apttal  was  then  £20,575,  and  the  uncalled  share  capital 
•as  £5,500.     There  were  £5,021  of  debenture  loans,  and 

'  PimptiUl  bj  G.  B.  Addiion,  lUe  secreUry  of  the  Cobden  Mills 
^'VipUf,  September,  186N,  pp.  9,  II,  1%. 

C^Mrra/iir,  vol.  Tii.  p.  iH).  *  JMd.,  vol.  vit.  p.  196. 

IHl,-nA.  TiiLp.  iji- 
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£7,327  of  loan  on  mortgage.  On  October  ^^,  186S,  the 
mill  was  being  worked  short  time,  and  was  still  being  so 
worked  at  the  date  of  the  balance  sheet. 

In  September,  i86g,  the  editor  of  the  Co^ptraior  said  : 
'  We  are  happy  to  be  assured  that  it  (the  Cobden  Mills 
Company)  has  come  safely  through  the  cotton  crisis  storm, 
r  .  .  .  The  directors  have  declined  all  remuneration  for  their 
'  services  until  the  concern  becomes  a  dividend  paying 
property'.'  The  sixth  annual  report,  submitted  to  the 
shareholders  on  March  11,  1S73,  showed  a  loss  for  the 
year  of  £2,010.  Up  to  this  date  the  company  had  paid 
a  5  %  per  ann.  dividend  in  three  half-years ;  but  not  one 
of  these  had  been  really  earned.  At  this  meeting  a  share- 
holder pointed  out  that  in  the  previous  balance  sheet,  the 

'  directors  had  caused  a  new  valuation  to  be  taken  of  the  plant, 
and  because  the  valuer  considered  it  worth  more  than  appeared 
on  the  previous  balance  sheet,  the  directors  increased  the  assets, 
credited  profit  and  loss  account  with  the  supposed  increase 
in  value,  and  paid  a  dividend  out  of  such  increase.  He  never 
knew  a  company  claiming  to  benefit  working  men  to  do  that 

In  reply  to  numerous  criticisms,  the  chairman,  Mr.  W. 
Romaine  Callender,  who  had  held  this  position  from  the 
commencement  of  the  company,  said 

'  the  directors  had  done  their  utmost  with  the  means  at  their 
command.  .  .  .  Mr.  Edward  Owen  Greening  had  formed  the 

company,  and  not  the  present  directors.  Tbey  were  not  respon- 
sible for  the  formation  expenses,  nor  for  the  quatilication  of 
;£'500  to  entitle  a  shareholder  to  become  a  director^' 

After  this  meeting,  a  few  of  the  active  spirits  connected 
with  Oldham  and  Rochdale  company  enterprises,  including 
Mr.  William  Nuttall,  turned  their  surplus  energies  in  the 
direction  of  the  Cobden  Mills.  The  original  directors  were 
getting  tired  of  it.  The  new  men  bought  up  a  large  number 
of  shares  at  (speaking  from  memory)  about  loj.  for  the 
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£1  share.  At  the  next  meeting,  held  in  August,  1873, 
ikeiations  were  made  in  the  rules,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
jsne  of  quarterly  balance  sheets,  and  to  reduce  the  qualifi- 
ation  of  directors  to  £50,  as  there  were  then  only  twelve 
ptnoDS  available  out  of  whom  to  select  nine  directors. 
The  old  directors  amicably  resigned,  and  a  board,  consisting 
ptitly  of  the  old  and  partly  of  new  men,  was  elected '. 

On  January  31, 1874,  the  new  board  reported  that  at  the 
due  of  their  talcing  office  there  was  '  a  known  loss  against 
the  company  of  nearly  £4,000.'  But  when  the  accounts 
for  September  quarter  were  closed,  they  were  surprised  to 
find  a  further  loss  of  £600.  On  instituting  an  inquiry, 
they  teamed  'that  one  item  in  the  June  stock  had  been 
OTcntated  to  the  amount  of  £520.  .  ,  .  The  manager 
(Mr.  Erqest  Heald)  having  tendered  his  resignation,  your 
board  felt  bound  to  accept  it.'  The  late  manager  explained 
that 'he  did  not  tell  the  board  of  the  error,  as  he  expected 
[bat  M  the  time  he  was  making  a  profit,  and  that  the  board 
would  take  it  better  when  that  profit  had  been  obtained 
than  otherwise'.'  The  next  three  quarters  showed  profits 
of  ^575,  £663,  and  £718  respectively'. 

The  improvement  continued  up  to  the  June  quarter  of 
i8;5,  when  the  adverse  balance  in  profit  and  loss  account 
had  been  reduced  to  £2,182.  The  shares  of  £1  each 
'ere  selling  for  loj.  The  Wholesale  Society  had  advanced 
£jo,ooo  on  mortgage'.  The  company  now  made  a  loss 
of  £46,  and  this  causing  some  criticism,  the  chairman, 
IJr.  Watts,  wrote  explaining  hts  position. 

'WlieD  the  Cobden  Company  was  first  started,  I  was  much 
^^^VA  to  join  in  it,  and  dcchned,  partly  because  I  thought  it 
•^ttfly  boufchl,  but  principally  because  I  wished  to  keep  clear 
'^  concerns  which  were,  to  my  thinking,  more  co-operative  in 
"iiBe  than  in  reality.  .  .  .  When,  in  1873,  I  was  called  upon 
^  tome  of  my  present  colleagues  and  shown  the  list  of  share- 
*tilden,  most  of  whom  had  invested  their  money  because  they 
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were  persuaded  tbat  it  was  the  beginning  of  co-opetative  pro- 
.  duction,  ...  I  could  nol  resist  [he  request  to  assist  at  re- 
organisation. ...  I  have  pledged  myself  to  remaio  in  the 
company,  if  the  shareholders  will  have  me,  until  (he  whole  of 
the  loss  is  written  off'.' 

In  December,  1876,  the  welcome  announcement  was 
made  that  'The  Cobden  Mills  Company  has  at  length 
succeeded  in  extricating  itself  from  debt,  and  in  making 
profit  for  the  shareholders.  The  new  directors  will  deserve 
a  testimonial  when  they  begin  to  pay  a  reasonable  dividend.' 
The  last  quarter  of  the  year  (1876)  realized  a  profit  of  £372, 
and  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  %  per  ann.  was  declared*. 
This  was  the  first  dividend  that  had  really  been  earned, 
and  it  was  the  last  that  was  paid.  Misfortune  once  ^ain 
claimed  the  company  as  its  own.  Losses  began  to  be 
made,  and,  after  some  fluctuation,  the  balance  on  the  wrong 
side  amounted  in  1882  to  £4,150.  Lightning  and  floods, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  had  helped  to  make  this  to  the 
extent  of  some  £2,000.  The  total  payments  on  account  of 
buildings  and  fixed  stock  amounted  to  £43,825,  but  the 
depreciation  left  the  balance  in  the  accounts  at  £28,430. 
The  chairman  now  expressed  the  opinion  that  'we  never 
shall  pay  a  dividend  unless  by  some  means  the  cost  of 
carriage  to  and  from  Whalley  can  be  reduced,  for  that  item 
handicaps  us  to  the  extent  of  about  £1,000  a  year. . .  .  Our 
distance  from  the  market  also  gives  us  less  choice  of  work- 
people '.' 

In  April,  1855,  being  'hampered  for  capital  to  carry  on 
its  business  through  repeated  losses,'  a  notice  was  posted 
'  stating  that  the  works  would  be  closed  at  the  expiration  of 
fourteen  days.  .  .  .  The  work-people  thereupon  conferred 
together,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  agreed  to  forego'  eight 
weeks'  wages  during  the  next  twelve  months  to  the  amount 
of  £2,000.     The  Rochdale  Pioneers,  who  at  that  time  had 

'  Co-eptrative  Nam,  vol.  vi.  p.  540. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  p.  631,  and  vol,  liii.  p.  566, 

>  Ibid.,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  566,  5S1. 
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amoitgage  of  £10,000  on  the  mill,  also  agreed  to  help  by 
remittiiig  the  interest  on  their  loan  for  two  years '.  A  copy 
of  the  articles  of  association  shows  that  in  June  the  25,471 
£t  shares  were  reduced  by  special  meetings  to  one-fourth 
of  iheir  nominal  value,  making  the  liability  for  share  capital 
only  £6,4{S5  5*.  Upon  this  being  done,  new  shares  to 
the  value  of  £1,500  were '  taken  up  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Sabdoi  and  the  vicinity ';  and  the  intention  to  wind  up  the 
company  was  abandoned  *. 

On  December  30,  1887,  a  iire  burned  down  the  main 
bailding.  The  loss  was  covered  by  insurance'.  This  por- 
tiMi  was  not  rebuilt,  and  the  weaving  department  only  was 
kept  going.  The  first  mortgage  was  repaid,  and  the  Whole- 
sale Society  became  the  sole  mortgagee.  In  consequence 
of  their  asking  for  repayment,  and  the  retirement  of  the 
nunager,  a  meeting  was  called  in  August,  1888,  to  consider 
de advisability  of  winding  up'.  Efforts  were  made  to  per- 
suade some  ordinary  creditors  not  to  force  on  a  compulsorj- 
liquidation,  and  on  September  8  a  third  adjourned  meeting 
finally  decided  to  wind  up.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  T,  Y. 
Nnttall  (auditor),  of  Darwen,  made  a  special  report  stating 
Ifat '  items  in  the  balance  sheet  had  been  seriously  falsified 
to  Ihe  extent  of  £1,000  in  March,  and  £700  or  £800 
in  June,  making  £1,800  altogether'.'  The  whole  of  the 
iiureholders'  capital  was  lost,  and  the  Wholesale  Society 
lud  to  write  otf  a  loss  of  £473  in  its  accounts  for  June, 
1SS9.  A  letter  written  to  me  in  November,  i88g,  by  one 
*l»  took  an  active  part  in  the  liquidation,  said,  '  The  final 
"Wing  of  creditors  is  now  fixed  for  Friday,  November  29, 
'^Sft  when  what  was  once  the  bright  hope  of  some  of  our 
"iends  will  be  for  ever  extinguished.' 

In  1867,  Mr.  William  Nuttall  prepared  a  list  of  eight 
■^uton  companies  that  had  survived  the  cotton  famine,  and 

1-  3J»,  4'». 
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were  doing  well.  This  list  did  not  embrace  all  the  existing 
companies,  but  it  included  some  of  the  most  successful  and 
the  best  known.  Mr.  Nuttall's  object  was  to  impress  ort 
Mr.  Disraeli  the  injustice  of  not  giving  co-operators  the 
franchise,  though  he  proposed  to  give,  as  one  of  the  '  fancy 
franchises,'  a  vote  to  everybody  with  £30  invested  in  the 
savings  banks.  These  eight  intlls  showed  the  following 
results  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1886  : — Total 
share  capital,  £365,111 ;  loan  capital,  £146,495  j  interest 
paid  on  loans  during  the  half-year,  £2,790 ;  value  of  mills 
and  machinery,  after  writing  off  depreciation,  £352,026; 
reserve  fund,  £14,022  ;  sales  for  the  half-year,  £465,397  j 
wages  paid  during  the  half-year,  £52,805;  and  net  profits 
realized  for  the  half-year,  £52,445.  The  dividends  declared 
ranged  from  13  %  to  53  "l,  and  the  average  for  the  whole 
was  23j  %  '.  I  have  traced  about  twelve  other  companies 
that  were  started  before  the  cotton  famine,  and  are  still  in 
existence,  and  there  may  be  some  more.  Three  of  these 
are  at  Haslingden,  viz. :— {i)  The  Hargreaves-street  Manu- 
facturing Company,  (a)  the  Haslingdon  Commercial  Com- 
pany, and  (3)  the  Laneside  Industrial.  I  have  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Henry  Ashworth  for  the  age  of  the  first  two,  and 
a  copy  of  the  articles  of  association  of  the  third  company 
says  that  it  was  registered  on  March  22,  i860.  The  two 
latter  companies  are  included  in  Dr.  Watts'  list  in  i860,  but 
not  the  former.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  John  Lord,  Mr. 
Ashworth  sent  me  in  February  1890,  a  statement  concerning 
the  then  existing  working-<:lass  company  enterprises  at  Has- 
lingden, in  which  he  told  me  that  these  three  companies 

'  are  owned  almost  exclusively  by  people  of  the  operative  class. 
Only  in  a  very  few  instances  are  any  shares  held  by  any  persons 
of  independent  means,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  shares  of 
these  companies  are  held  by  people  who  earn  their  living  by 
weaving,  or  by  other  work  in  connexion  and  incidental  to 
manufacturing.'  He  added,  'Of  course  you  must  altow  for 
exceptions.' 

'  Co-opemter,  vol.  vii.  pp.  309,  j:o. 
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A  fourth  company  to  which  the  same  statement  applies 
is  the  Baxenden  Industrial  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
was  registered  in  April,  1875. 

Mr,  Ashworth  continued : 

'  The  directors  of  the  four  companies  are  all  of  the  operative 
class,  such  as  overlookers,  weavers,  clothlookers,  mechanics,  &c., 
but  do  not  work  at  the  place  at  which  they  may  be  a  director. 
The  only  interest  that  they  represent  on  the  board  of  directors 
is  the  capital  invested.  The  work-people  of  these  companies 
aic  not  necessarily  shareholders,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  them  are  so  ;  but  this  does  not  affect  their  liability  to 
be  discharged  at  any  time,  provided  the  work  which  they  do 
is  not  satisfactory.  They  are  treated  by  the  manager  as  if 
tbcy  bad  no  interest  whatever  in  the  place.  Absolute  power, 
so  &r  as  the  work-people  are  concerned,  is  placed  in  the 
■naiuger's  hands,  and  he  is  expected  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
Giwodal  result  at  the  end  of  the  half-year. 

'The  directors  meet  once  every  week,  at  which  meeting  the 
nunager  reports  the  state  of  the  cloth  and  yam  markets,  and 
my  other  matter  which  is  of  interest  to  the  company  ;  but  I 
understand  that,  as  a  rule,  where  a  competent  manager  is  in 
position,  his  suggestions  for  conducting  the  business  of  the 
canpaoy  arc  seldom  questioned.  The  accounts  are  made  up 
evciy  six  months,  and  a  general  meeting  of  shareholders  is  held 
■itbia  a  month  of  the  time  of  making  up  the  accounts.  If  the 
ni  months*  working  has  been  satisfactory,  the  meeting,  as 
»  njk,  is  very  orderly  and  peaceful ;  if,  however,  the  working 
'uibeen  unsatisfactory,  the  directors  and  manager  have  a  rough 
tiinc  of  it.  There  is  a  rivalry  between  the  companies  in  our 
diiuict,  which  is  very  stimulating.  All  the  four  are  engaged 
io  nuking  much  the  same  class  of  goods,  and  you  will  r(;adily 
K(  that,  given  even  conditions  so  far  as  capital  and  machinery 
Ifi,  it  is  then  a  question  of  good  judgment  and  ability  as  to 
"liicli  makes  the  most  profit  for  the  shareholders. 

'  The  weavers  are  paid  piece  wages  according  to  a  standard 
1^  ptcpared  by  the  Weavers'  Association,  which,  1  believe, 
li  rw»  a  powerful  organization.  The  list  is  accepted  by  masters 
''i  work-people  as  a  standard;  and  I  am  informed  that  the 
°f<nuvEs  look  after  this  matter  very  keenly.  Since  the  school- 
"UKtr  has  been  abroad,  not  a  few  of  the  weavers,  nhcn  a  new 
'"nd  uf  work  is  put  into  the  looms,  can  calculate  from  certain 
''^■bu  the  price  is  to  be.     In  case  of  a  doubt,  the  matter 
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is  referred  to  the  local  secretary,  and,  as  a  nile,  it  is  amicably 
settled. 

'  These  companies  were  formed  with  the  distinct  idea  of 
malting  money,  and  in  the  case  of  Nos.  I  and  a  they  have 
been  very  successful.  In  fact,  the  position  of  these  two  com- 
panies is  almost  if  not  altogether  unique  in  the  history  of  cotton 
manufacture  by  limited  companies.  They  were  in  existence 
during  the  great  cotton  famine,  and  owned  between  300  and 
400  looms  each.  During  that  time  no  profits  were  made,  and 
the  value  of  a  ;£io  share  was  very  low,  being  sold  in  some 
instances  at  £i  pier  share.  With  belter  times  an  improvement 
took  place,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  each  of  these 
companies  has  built  up  a  reserve  fund  equal  to  the  original 
share  capital,  out  of  which  each  shareholder  was  allotted  one 
share  for  every  share  he  was  then  holding.  This  was  in  addition 
to  paying  substantial  dividends  to  the  shareholders  during  the 
time  that  the  reserve  funds  were  accumulating.  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  average  dividend  paid,  but  I  know 
that  a  dividend  as  high  as  15  %  has  been  declared  ;  very  ofien 
it  has  been  10  %  ;  and  very  seldom  has  it  been  less  than  5  %. 
The  present  market  value  of  shares  in  No.  I  is  between 
^15  and  £16  per  share,  and  this  is  equal  to  over  £y>  per  share 
on  the  original  £10  share. 

'  No.  3  company  has  not  been  very  successful.  It  is  now 
a  good  many  years  since  it  declared  a  dividend,  but  we 
have  hopes  now  that,  with  improved  management,  it  will  see 
better  times.  No.  4  company  has  been  fairly  successfiil. 
Commencing  with  300  looms,  it  now  owns  547,  and  has  630 
looms  on  lease,  making  a  total  of  1,167  looms  at  work.  The 
average  dividend  paid  since  the  commencement  is  over  5  % 
per  annum.' 

Mr.  Ashworth  mentioned  a  fifth  company,  which,  he  stated, 
'  was  started  by  capitalists  as  a  speculation,  and  has  never 
done  much  good.  It  has  been  twice  in  liquidation,  and  is 
now  leased  to  a  manufacturer  for  a  term  of  years.'  As  he 
said  it  '  never  has  been  a  working  man's  company,'  I  pass 
it  by. 

Mr.  Ashworth  continued  ; 

'  Now,  as  regards  distributive  societies  being  interested  in 
these  companies,  our  society  holds  shares  in  Nos.  3  and  4 
amountmg  to  .£467,  and  mortgage  and  ordinary  loans  amounting 
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*o  ^31830 ;  and  we  are  joint  mortgagees  of  No.  5,  our  share 
being  jf  1,000.  I  have  enclosed  herewith  the  articles  of 
association  ci  two  of  our  companies,  from  which  you  will  see 
the  mode  of  voting,  which  is  the  plan  generally  adopted.' 
These  articles  provide  for  one  man  one  vote.  '  1  may  say  that 
it  is  rather  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  profits  paid  by  our 
distributive  society  during  the  past  twenty  years  almost  amount 
to  the  combined  c;ipital  of  the  companies  in  Haslingden  ;  and 
while  I  have  been  writing,  a  thought  has  suggested  itself  to 
my  mind  as  to  what  extent  our  distributive  society  at  Haslingden 
has  been  instrumental,  without  an  effort,  so  to  sp^ak,  in  building 
up  these  commercial  undertakings.  In  conclusion,  I  may  say 
that  we  are  proud  of  the  working  men  of  Haslingden,  and  we 
have  only  to  point  to  the  results  of  the  several  undertakings 
ta  prove  that,  given  proper  conditions,  the  working  classes  are 
aUe  to  guide,  supervise,  and  bring  to  successful  issues  works 
railed  by  their  combined  capital' 

The  tabular  statement  supplied  by  Mr.  Ashworth  showed 
that  the  four  companies  have  a  total  of  £54,850  share 
capital,  of  loans  £35,336,  and  of  reserve  funds  £8,395. 
The)-  work  a  total  of  5,076  looms.  The  balance  sheets  for 
ihtlast  half  of  1889  showed  that  Hargreaves-street  made  a 
profit  of  £629,  and  paid  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7}  %  per 
Mtt  Haslingden  Commercial  made  a  profit  of  £  194,  and 
declared  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  3^  %  per  ann.  Laneside 
nude  a  profit  of  £52,  but  had  to  place  this  to  reduction  of 
I0U  account;  and  Baxenden  made  a  loss  of  £163,  but 
declared  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  %  per  ann.  out  of  the 
unapplied  babnce  of  the  previous  half-year.  This  did  not 
affwt  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  four  companies,  after  paying 
■Jitir  dividends,  had  surpluses  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss 
Kcount  amounting  to  £1,134  'H  addition  to  their  reserve 
'ii'rf*.  The  Hargreai'es- street  Company's  buildings  and 
"achinery  have  cost  a  total  of  £30,439,  but  they  have  been 
lillen  down  by  depreciation  to  £15,429.  The  I-incKide 
Company's  total  cost  of  buildings  and  machinery  is  £34,138, 
*wltliishasbccn  written  down  to  £16,721.  The  Haslingden 
CoRiincrcial  Company  does  not  show  ihesc  details,  but  the 
I        Iluenden  Company  does.     The  total  cost  of  its  buildings 
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and  machinery  is  £17,139,  the  depreciation  Is  £6,114, 
leaving  the  balance  in  the  assets  at  £11,125.  The  total 
sales  of  the  four  companies  for  the  last  six  months  of  1889 
were  £211,500. 

There  are  three  companies  at  Bury  that  were  started 
before  the  cotton  famine.  The  Bury  and  Heap  Commercial 
Company  was  formed  in  1853,  in  the  days  of  the  Redemp- 
tion Society'.  It  was  re-registered  in  1859.  Mr.  John 
Rowlinson,  of  Bury,  writing  an  account  in  i860  of  a  lectur- 
ing tour  he  had  made  to  Hindley,  Wigan,  and  other  places, 
to  stimulate  co-operative  manufacturing,  said  the  Com- 
mercial Company  has  '  now  a  fine  mill  filled  with  alt  sorts 
of  machinery,  and  is  doing  well '.'  Its  balance  sheet  for 
December  31,  1889,  shows  that  it  has  two  mills,  and  makes 
both  yam  and  cloth.  Its  sales  for  the  half-year  were 
^y>i^^Z-  I^^  share  capital  is  £37,500,  and  its  loans  are 
£13,570-  There  was  a  loss  on  the  half-year  of  £253.  In 
the  previous  half  the  profit  was  £1,141,  and  a  dividend  of 
5  %  per  ann.  was  declared,  carrying  forward  a  balance  of 
£420.  The  buildings  and  machinery  have  cost  a  total  of 
£76,648,  and  the  total  depreciation,  after  providing  for 
renewals,  which,  in  this  instance,  are  deducted  from  depre- 
ciation, is  £39,715,  leaving  the  amount  at  which  the  concern 
is  taken  in  the  assets  at  £36,933. 

Through  Mr.  Killon,  who  has  supplied  me  with  consider- 
able information,  Mr.  Boothman  (secretary  of  the  Bury 
Co-operative  Manufacturing  Company)  has  sent  me  a  sketch 
of  its  history.     It  was  incorporated  in  April,  i860. 

'  It  had  its  origination  with  the  members  of  the  Bury  Co- 
operative Provision  Society,  and  the  first  meetings  were  held 
in  the  meeting-room  of  this  society.  Though  the  shareholders 
were  very  largely  members  of  the  society,  they  were  not  confined 
to  them.  Building  operations  were  commenced  shortly  after 
it  was  registered.  When  the  mill  had  been  built  and  was  ready 
for  the  machinery,  the  cotton  famine,  caused  by  the  American 
War,  was  in  full  operation,  so  that  spinning  did  not  begin  until 

'  C«'eftraifr,  vol.  i.  p.  ij.  '  Ibid.,  vol  i.  p.  1 2. 
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l86j.  Titen  tbey  began  with  one  preparation,  and  got  in  other 
machinery  as  tbey  were  able.  Weaving  was  begun  in  1876, 
and  additional  looms  have  been  put  in  until  they  now  number 
1,030^  and  there  are  about  33,000  spindles.  There  have  been 
peiods  that  were  fairly  remunerative,  and  there  have  been 
times  rf  depression  and  loss,  but  taken  over  the  past  twenty 
years,  it  will  have  averaged  a  dividend  to  the  shareholders  of 
from  4  to  J  %  per  ann.  They  are  manufacturers  and  spinners, 
engaged  in  the  making  of  shirtings  and  T  cloths,  and  employ  at 
ibe  present  time  upwards  of  600  hands.' 

Among  those  who  signed  the  articles  of  association  was 
Mr.  Robert  Austin,  the  late  general  secretary  of  the 
.\majpniated  Engineers'  Society. 

The  balance  sheet  for  January,  1890,  showed  that  the 
directon,  with  one  exception,  worked  for  their  livelihood. 
The  cbainnan  is  a  block  printer.  The  shares  are  £5  each, 
and  the  paid-up  amount  is  £31,847.  The  loan  capital  is 
£16,881.  The  sales  for  the  half-year  were  £48,335,  and 
there  was  a  loss  of  £805,  '  caused  by  the  cotton  corner  and 
change  of  the  make  of  cloth.'  But  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
ti  %%  per  ann.  was  declared,  as,  after  paying  a  dividend 
theprenous  half-year  at  the  rate  of  10  %,  there  had  been 
OMMigh  surplus  to  the  credit  of  the  profit  and  loss  account 
to  do  so,  as  well  as  write  off  the  loss,  and  stil!  leave  a  balance 
of  £105.  The  total  outlay  on  buildings  and  machinery  has 
been£82,58s,of  which  £43,674  has  been  written  off,  leaving 
ahalance  to  assets'  account  of  £38,910. 

The  statistics  for  the  Bury  and  Elton  Commercial  Com- 
lany,  which  was  registered  in  February,  i860,  arc:  Share 
cipiial,  £43,000;  loans,  £15,460;  sales  for  the  last  half 
0(1889,  ^691'^  >  P^otit  on  the  half-year,  £903;  and  a 
"lividend  declared  at  the  rate  of  4  %  per  ann.  on  one  class 
c^ihares,  and  at  the  rate  of  6  %  on  the  other  class.  The 
l«al  outlay  on  buildings  and  machinery  has  been  £74,762, 
aadthe  total  depreciation  is  £31,283,  leaving  the  nominal 
whieat  £43,479. 

There  are  two  other  companies  in  Bury.  One  was  formed 
">  1874,  and  the  other  about  the  same  time-     One  of  them 
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paid  dividends  lost  year  amounting  to  4^  %.  The  other  was 
handicapped  at  the  end  of  18S9  with  an  accumulated 
balance  on  the  wrong  side  amounting  to  £3,694.  The 
combined  figures  of  these  companies  are :  Share  capital, 
£101,311  ;  loans,  £43,363  ;  outlay  on  buildings  and 
machinery,  £170,503  j  amount  written  off  by  depreciation, 
less  renewals  by  one  company,  £74,247  ;  leaving  the  net 
amount  taken  as  assets  at  £96,256.  The  sales  for  the  last 
half  of  1889  were  £92,853.  Spinning  and  weaving  are 
undertaken  by  both  companies. 

The  Bury  Co-operative  Provision  Society  has  £32,217 
invested  in  four  of  these  companies.  The  one-man-one- vote 
system  prevails  in  four  out  of  the  five  companies.  Mr.  Killon 
has  informed  me  that  '  the  opinion  of  men  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  companies  is  that  the  shares  are  getting  into 
fewer  hands.'  He  also  has  informed  me  that  'there  is 
a  peculiar  circumstance  connected  with  one  mill.  The 
under-manager  was  elected  by  the  shareholders  as  a  director. 
He  is  not,  however,  allowed  to  sit,  the  reason  assigned  being 
that  as  he  is  employed  by  the  company,  it  would  not  be 
wise  for  him  to  also  act  as  a  director.' 

A  writer  in  the  Rochdale  Observer  has  stated  that  there  are 
three  companies  in  the  Whitworlh  Valley  '  tliat  date  from  the 
early  '6o's,  having  been  called  into  being,  no  doubt,  by  the 
famous  and  phenomenal  dividends  earned  by  the  New 
Bacuj)  and  Wardle  Company.  .  .  .  Shortly  after  this  had 
commenced  working,  the  famine  came  with  its  paralysis  of 
all  industry  in  the  cotton  trade.  The  years  following  thai 
terrible  period  brought  great  prosperity  with  them,  and  the 
climax  was  reached  about  twenty  years  ago.'  The  first  was 
the  Shawforlh  Company.  It  starled  in  1861,  and  began 
work  about  two  years  later.  It  is  said  that  it  'has  suffered 
keenly  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  but  is  now  righting 
itself,  and  has  paid  dividends  every  half-year  but  one  during 
the  past  four  years.'  The  Millgate  and  Facit  Company 
'commenced  working  in  1863,  and  in  the  first  half  of  its 
career  made  some  big  dividends.'   Like  its  rivals,  it  suffered 
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most  keenly  during  the  fifteen  years  ending  1S89,  '  and  in 

the  autumn  of  1884  it  was  on  the  verge  of  extinction.'  Since 

then   the   company  has   steadily   improved,   the    adverse 

balance  has  been  cleared  off,  and  for  about  four  years  up  to 

Midsummer  1890,  'fairly  good  dividends  have  been  paid.' 

The  Whitworth  Company  is  'one  of  the  largest  concerns  in 

the  valley,  employing  400  hands,  and  running  651  looms 

and  38,000  spindles.'     It  began  about  the  same  time  as 

the  Mitigate  Company.     For  the  five  years  1886-90  'the 

average  dividend  has  been  rather  over  7  %  ...  .  Mr.  John 

Hoyle,  the  present  manager,  has  acted    in    that  capacity 

during  the  whole  of  the  time  the  concern  has  been  running.' 

The  combined  figures  of  the  three  companies  for  Che  twelve 

months  ending  March,  1890,  are  ;    Share  capital,  £81,051  ; 

loans,  £50,088  ;    depreciation  to  date,  £112,498  ;    present 

value  of  buildings  and  machinery,  £121,891 ;    interest  paid 

on  loans,  £1,805  j    dividends   paid  on  shares,   £3,698; 

number  of  employes,  1,140;  number  of  looms,  1,695;  ^"^^ 

number  of  spindles,  69,248.     '  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said 

that  all  the  three  companies  have  done  very  well  indeed, 

and  the  average  dividend   paid  by  each  over  the  whole 

period  of  existence  has  been  a  respectable  one.' 

There  are  two  other  companies  in  the  Whitworth  Valley. 
Ooe  of  them,  the  Moss  Side,  is,  like  the  three  mentioned 
above,  devoted  to  spinning  and  calico  weaving.  The  other 
u  1  fustian  manufacturing  company.  The  former  was 
stvted  in  1875,  and  has  had  an  unfortunate  life.  There 
•»^  in  the  middle  of  1890,  an  adverse  balance  of  £674. 
'  Ring-spinning  has  been  introduced,  and  the  new  flat  cards 
w  being  gradually  adopted.'  The  share  capital  is  £  14,000 ; 
loMi,  £7,273;  number  of  employes,  aio ;  number  of 
looms,  300 ;  and  number  of  spindles,  1 2,00c.  The  fustian 
owpany  at  Broadley  Wood  has  done  well.  '  No  company 
>D  Ibe  district  has  paid  better  or  mare  regubr  dividends.' 
for  the  ten  years  up  to  June  1890,  it  has  averaged  8^%, 
*«1  a  dividend  has  been  paid  every  half-year  during  that 
)>chod.    'The  mill  is  an  old,  quecrly-shaped  building,  but  it 
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is  rented  by  the  company  on  very  favourable  tenns.'  The 
share  capital  is  £8,000,  and  the  loans  are  £5,675  ;  there  is 
a  reserve  of  £450.  Depreciation  has  been  allowed  to  the 
amount  of  £11,169,  and  '^^^  machinery  stands  at  £10,766*. 

In  the  same  district  as  Broadiey  Wood  are  three  other 
fustian  manufacturing  companies.  One  is  over  twenty  years 
old.  The  second  was  started  in  1874,  and  the  third  was 
started  by  some  members  of  the  Bagslate  Co-operative 
Society  in  1887.  Latterly  no  balance  sheets  have  been 
printed  by  one  of  these  companies,  and  it  has  refused 
information  to  some  inquirers.  During  the  ten  years 
ending  June,  1890,  'the  fustian  market  has  been  glutted, 
and  trade  has  been  bad,'  The  statistics  of  the  other  two 
companies  at  the  same  date  showed:  Shares,  £19,531; 
and  loans,  £25,201.  The  older  one  has  averaged  a  dividend 
of  8|  %  per  ann.  The  shares  are  'largely  held  by  the  work- 
people of  the  district,'  The  younger  company's  shed  '  has 
been  running  nearly  two  years,  but  owing  to  the  bad  state 
of  trade  '  it  has  not  yet  paid  a  dividend,  '  The  other  object 
which  the  promoters  had  in  view,  that  of  employing  more 
labour,  has  been  attained '.' 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Heyworth,  of  Rawtenstall,  and 
Mr.  Horrocks,  of  Stacksteads,  I  have  obtained  a  fen 
details  up  to  June,  1 890,  of  several  other  old-standing  com- 
panies that  were  included  in  Dr.  Watts'  celebrated  i860  list. 
Of  the  Newchurch  Company  it  is  said  'its  course  was  fairly 
good  up  to  about  1877,  when  the  bad  state  of  the  cotton 
trade  caused  it  to  get  over  £10,000  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  sheet.  The  loanholders  then  made  a  run  on  the  com- 
pany, so  they  issued  preference  shares  for  15  years  at  10  %. 
This  enabled  them  to  tide  over  the  occasion,  and  since 
then  they  have  managed  to  pay  74  years  of  the  11  years' 
preference  interest,  but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  adverse  babnce.  They  are  doing  better  now,  and  it  is 
reporltd  that  for  the  last  six  months  they  will  have  a  profit 
of  some  £2,000.'    In  consequence  of  a  question  about  the 

'  Kpchiiale  Obtttver,  Jnly  19,  1890,  '  Hid.,  July  5,  1890. 
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legality  of  the  preference  share  issue,  the  company  decided, 
on  July  30,  1890,  to  liquidate  voluntarily  and  reconstitute 
itself,  so  as  to  put  matters  on  a  sound  footing.     In  1867  it 
made  profits  equal  to  26  %  per  ann.'     Of  the  Rossendale 
Industrial  Company  it  is  said  that  it  has  '  had  a  rather 
chequered  career.'    It  was  started  in  1854,  and  too  much 
money  was  paid  for  it.     '  It  has  built  another  mill  near 
where  the  river  Irwell  takes  its  rise.     Some  little  time  since 
they  reduced  their  shares  from  £10  each  to  £5  each ;  and 
for  about  three  quarters  now  the  company  has  paid  a  4  % 
dividend  on  this  reduced  value.'    Of  the  Rossendale  Cotton 
Spinning  and  Manufacturing  Company,  it  is  said  that  it  has 
'  bad  a  successful  career,  especially  in  its  earlier  histoiy. 
It  had  a  heavy  debit  balance  in  1878-9,  and  for  some  time 
afieiwards.     This  .  .  .  has  all  been  cleared  off  without  any 
depredation  of  shares,  and  the  company  is  now  in  a  good 
financial  position,  paying  a  fair  dividend  regularly.'     The 
following  are  the  combined  statistics  of  five  companies,  in- 
cluding the  three  already  mentioned,  and  two  others,  viz.  the 
Rawtenstall  and  the  Higher   Mill.     The  share  capital  is 
^'90i34i ',  the  loans  are  £91,256;  the  value  of  buildings 
ud  machinery  is£338,684;  there  is  a  balance  of  accumulated 
lou  in  one  company  of  £11,926;  and  a  balance  of  profit 
in  ihe  other  four  of  £1,750,  of  which  only  £804  had  been 
nude  in  the  quarter. 

Mr.  John  Lord  has  told  me  that  at  the  beginning  of  1890, 
laere  were  se^-eral  distributive  societies  with  '  mills  on  their 
land?.'    He  has  also  named  a  few  failures — 

'TTie  Roegreen  Manufacturing  Company,  started  by  the 
Ortildtwistle  Weavers'  Union,  came  to  grief  by  bad  manage- 
^^Mt;  tbe  Huncoats  Spinning  and  Manufacturings  Company 
'^  the  same;  and  the  original  Bro.td  Oak  Manufacturing 
Ccmpiny  also  came  lo  grief  through  sheer  bad  management. 
The  Accrington  Society  lost  j^joo  in  each  of  the  two  former 
'wapinie*.' 

The  Efonomist  for  1887  and   1888  contained  repeated 
rtfcrenccs  to  &  numlwr  of  East  I.ancashire  spinning  and 
'  Co-ef<rater,  vol.  »iL  p.  310. 
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weaving  companies,  the  profits  of  which  were,  at  that  period, 
veiy  good ;  but  while  the  details  already  given  will  atTord 
a  fair  idea  of  the  extent  of  working-class  joint-stock  manu- 
facturing in  East  Lancashire,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
gather  together  complete  and  exhaustive  statistics. 

Although  Oldham  was  not  the  first  in  the  field,  it  un- 
doubtedly now  takes  the  lead  in  cotton  company  enterprise. 
The  pioneer  was  the  Sun  Mill  Company,  and,  with  all  the 
fondness  of  a  father,  Mr.  Wm,  Marcroft  has  written  '  its  com- 
mercial and  social  history.'  From  this  history  I  have  made 
the  following  extracts  and  summaries.  The  company  was 
registered  under  the  name  of  the  Oldham  Building  and 
Manufacturing  Company  Limited  on  January  30,  1858.  In 
December,  1866,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Sun  Mill 
Company  Limited.  The  capital  was  to  be  £5,000  in  £1 
shares.  The  shares  were  to  be  called  up  at  the  rate  of  yi. 
per  week,  and  this  '  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  a  very 
great  sum  for  a  labouring  man  to  be  able  to  contribute.' 
The  directors  were  to  be  paid  for  their  services  dd.  each 
per  week,  'and  a  fine  of  a,d.  was  imposed'  for  absence. 
I'he  '  committee  room  was  an  attic  on  the  third  story  of  an 
old  building  belonging  to  the  Oldham  Industrial  Society,' 
of  which  society  the  promoters  were  members.  The  first 
board  of  directors  were  James  Lees  (president),  John  Cheet- 
ham,  Edward  Barlow,  James  Lord,  John  Wild,  William 
Kenworthy,  James  Johnson,  Henry  Hewkin,  and  John 
Booth  (secretary).  The  committee  room  was  '  a  curious 
place.  The  centre  beam  would  not  be  above  7  feet  high, 
and  the  dimensions  were  about  9  feet  by  17.  In  it  there 
was  a  small  table,  on  which  was  generally  a  lighted  candle, 
the  stand  for  which  was  a  potato  with  a  hole  in  it.' 
When  about  £1,000  was  collected,  they  decided  to  start 
weaving,  as  the  cost  of  spinning  machinery  was  beyond 
their  means.  A  shed  '  was  secured,  and  about  80  looms 
were  started.'  These  early  operations  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
£1,000  and  an  unsaleable  stock  to  the  amount  of  another 
£2,000.    These  losses  were  'consolidated  as  fixed  stock.' 
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A  local  tnde  was  cultivated,  and  the  next  quarter  showed 
a  profit  of  7!  %.  The  succeeding  quarter,  however,  showed 
a  loss.  It  was  then  decided  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
shares  to  £5  each,  and  the  total  capital  to  £20,000. 

'  As  soon  as  one  difficulty  was  removed  another  presented 
itself.  The  work-people  belonging  to  the  families  of  the 
directors  began  to  claim  privileges  over  the  worlt-people  who 
were  not  shareholders,  such  as  only  to  work  the  best 
qualities  of  weft.'  This  led  lo  a  resolution  being  passed  by 
the  shareholders, '  That  a  shareholder,  while  he  is  a  director, 
shall  not  have  his  wife,  father,  sister,  or  brother,  sister's  or 
brother's  children,  or  brother  or  sister-in-law,  employed  by 
the  company.' 

There  was  now  some  talk  of  winding-up  the  company, 
as  there  was  no  prospect  of  making  profits.  However 
the  board  amicably  resigned,  and  a  new  one,  including 
Mr.  Marcroft,  was  elected.  Mr.  Henry  Hewkin  was  made 
chairman.  The  new  directors  paid  a  visit  to  Rochdale,  and 
inspected  'the  mill  then  in  course  of  erection  for  the 
Mitchell  Hey  Company.'  Meeting  with  Mr.  Ashworth  (the 
"anager  of  the  Pioneers),  he  asked  their  opinion.  They 
replied  that  '  It  is  certainly  a  great  undertaking,  but  we 
On  exceed  a  construction  like  this.'  '  I  should  like  to  see 
It.'  said  Samuel  Ashworth.  '  You  little  know  the  difficulty 
"f  finding  the  money,  and  getting  together  an  arrangement 
SKh  as  we  have  now  almost  completed.'  '  We  in  Oldham,' 
ftptied  William  Marcroft,  'have  a  more  intelligent  popula- 
'lon,  which  receives  a  larger  amount  of  weekly  wages  than 
!■*!  have  in  Rochdale,  and  such  people  only  want  organizing 
to  produce  greater  results,  and  I'll  assure  you  the  Oldham 
"tn  you  have  l>efore  you  to-day  are  equal  to  the  task.' 

On  their  return  ihey  set  to  work  in  good  earnest  to 
'^''eem  (heir  boast.  .\  plot  of  land  near  to  Werncth 
nilway  station  was  taken  on  a  999  years'  lease,  and  in 
J'ebfiBjy^  1861,  the  erection  of  the-  mill  was  begun.  On 
*'»y4, 1861,  Dr.  John  Watts  laid  the  comer-slonc.  'The 
"hole  of   the  [xoceedings  were  marked  with  great  cn- 
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thusiasm.'  There  was  a  procession  of  shareholders  and 
friends  from  the  King-street  store  to  the  site  of  the  mill, 
headed  by  the  Oldham  Borough  Band.  '  Mr,  Marcroft 
-  carried  the  silver  trowel  naked  in  his  hands,  lifted  up  to  his 
breast,  and  Mr.  Robert  Ellis  carried  the  mallet.'  In  a  most 
eloquent  address  Dr.  Watts,  speaking  of  the  capital  and 
labour  problem,  said : 

'The  stone  on  which  he  then  stood  was  the  keystone  to  a  solu- 
tion of  [he  difficulty.  He  looked  upon  the  work  in  which  the 
company  was  engaged  as  the  setting  up  of  a  trade  barometer,  to 
indicate  the  real  pressure  on  the  labour  market  at  any  time. 
He  did  not  expect  for  many  years  to  come  to  Und  all  working 
men  their  own  masters,  but  by  the  wages  given  in  the  co- 
operative mill  they  would  be  able  to  judge  as  to  the  amount  of 
wages  that  ought  to  be  paid  ai  any  other  place  at  the  same 
time ;  and  just  as  the  engineer  looked  at  the  steam  gauge  to  see 
if  ail  was  right  or  wrong,  so  would  people  look  at  the  co-opera- 
tive mill  to  see  if  they  were  done  justice  to  or  not.  .  .  .  Look 
around  and  see  the  immense  masses  of  wealth  this  great  town 
possessed.  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  Who  were  the  great  men 
of  the  day  ?  They  or  their  fathers  were  once  working  men. 
That  which  was  possible  to  them  might  not  be  possible  to  every- 
one of  those  he  addressed  ;  .  .  .  but  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
secure  a  comfortable  competency  for  old  age.  . . .  The  building, 
the  corner-stone  of  which  had  been  laid  that  day,  was  to  cost 
£-Z^.flOQ,  without  machinery.  He  was  told  that  there  were  500 
subscribers,  all  working  men.  ...  He  saw  in  it  an  incitement 
to  providence  and  consideration  that  could  not  be  estimated  at 
so  much  per  cent.  He  would  say  one  word  to  those  who  might 
be  employed  in  the  mill.  They  should  remember  that,  although 
a  shareholder,  each  would  have  to  be  subject  to  a  manager  as 
much  as  if  he  had  not  a  farthing  in  the  place.  All  work  must  be 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  manager  for  the  time  being; 
there  must  be  one  hand,  one  eye,  and  one  mind.  The  proper 
place  to  complain  of  a  bad  manager  was  to  the  directors.  It 
was  to  their  interest  that  the  place  should  be  well  managed,  for 
if  the  men  did  not  work  heartily,  their  work  would  not  realize 
the  market  value.  .  .  •  There  was  no  doubt  but  the  produce  of 
co-operators  would  command  the  first  place  in  the  market.' 

By  1866,  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled.     The  company  '  had 
the  fame  of  making  the  best  33's  yam  on  the  Manchester 
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market,'  and  the  remark  would  often  be  made  to  a  seller  by 
a  purchaser, '  Will  you  guarantee  the  quality  to  be  equal  to 
S.  M.  C.'s  ? '  this  being  the  brand  of  the  Sun  Mill  Company. 
But  before  this  time  came  there  were  many  struggles  and 
heattaches.  Enormous  exertions  were  made  to  raise  capital ; 
meetings,  tea  parties,  and  even  balls  were  pressed  into 
service  to  make  the  company  known,  trusted,  and  popular. 
It  was  decided,  with  very  few  dissentients,  that  '  All  share 
and  loan  capital  should  bear  5  %  interest  until  the  Sun  Mill 
b^an  to  spin  cotton  yam,  such  interest  to  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  fixed  stock.'  Contribution  books  were  specially 
prepared,  containing  mottoes  and  maxims,  such  as — '  Pre- 
pare for  a  rainy  day;'  'It  is  as  pleasant  to  save  as  to 
spend  ; '  '  Preserve  and  be  patient ; '  and  '  Who  will  join 
this  all-redeeming  plan  ? ' 

'  In  those  days,  moustaches  and  beards  were  not  so  prevalent 
u  now,  and  the  directors,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  active 
iharcholders,  resorted  to  the  barbers'  shops  rather  more  fre- 
qwntly  than  was  necessary  for  shaving  purposes,  in  order  to 
nise  coDversations  on  the  many  advantages  of  becoming  share- 
iK^ders  Id  the  company.  William  Marcroft  took  upon  himself 
to  visit  Ashton,  Dulcinficld,  and  Slalybridge,  and  left  a  sheet  of 
nilti  at  every  cookshop,  barber's  shop,  and  temperance  hotel 
ID  those  places.  He  likewise  induced  several  persons  in  the 
■oarkets  of  those  towns  to  put  copies  on  (heir  stalls.  Some 
^Inieholders  persuaded  a  number  of  the  Oldham  beerhouse 
keepers  to  put  copies  in  their  tap-rooms.  ...  At  the  week-ends, 
MM  shareholders  would  pocket  a  number  of  prosptectuses,  and 
lib  walks  as  far  as  Royton,  Hollinwood,  Shaw,  Lees,  Saddlc- 
*onli,  and  Middleton.  Shareholders'  wives  also  did  good 
"nice  to  the  company  by  distributing  prospectuses  to  the 
^en  who  brougbt  them  milk,  and  to  other  persons  who 
offered  goods  for  sale.  The  women,  indeed,  were  as  active  in 
t^  cause  as  the  men  ;'  and  some  'became  known  as  cotton 
fwoty  masters'  wives.  ...  It  was  a  frequent  custom  for  a  few 
'^  the  directors  and  shareholders  to  wait  on  a  Saturday  night 
Wwceruin  the  amount  of  the  week's  receipts.  If  the  sum  was 
"ff,  these  knowing  ones  went  up  to  Oldham  and  whis[x;red  in 
**  «r  of  every  shareholder  they  met  the  net  sum  colltcicd  ; 
nt  if  only  a  small  ampunl  had  been  paid  in,  the  same  knowing 
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persons  might  have  been  seen,  it  is  alleged,  walking  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  cotton  mill  reservoir,  calculating  the  conse- 
quences of  a  sudden  plunge  into  the  water,  .  ,  .  Much  money 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  spent  in  finery  at  Whitsuntide 
and  Wakes  time,  was  saved  and  invested.  •  ■  •  Many  old  men 
and  women  brought  scores  of  pounds,  long  hoarded  up  in 
drawers  and  boxes,  to  be  invested  in  the  company.  So  seldom, 
however,  were  sovereigns  tendered  for  investment,  that  the 
secretary  adopted  a  plan  of  booking  the  money  he  received  in 
the  shillings  and  pence  columns  only  of  his  ledger.' 

A  number  of  sick  clubs  and  friendly  societies  also  invested 
some  of  their  accumulated  funds  as  loans. 

'Visitors  came  from  all  parts  to  look  at  the  now  noted  Sun 
Mill. .  .  .  Ambition  was  aroused  in  the  minds  of  other 
aspiring  men,  .  .  ,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  fono 
another  Oldham  company.  The  Royton  people  called 
a  meeting,  also  to  form  a  company ;  and  the  people  of 
Mossley,  too,  agreed  to  start  one.'  As  these  projects  caused 
the  shares  of  the  Sun  Mill  to  be  taken  up  less  freely,  '  the 
■  directors  agreed  that  some  measures  must  be  adopted  to 
stop  these  projected  companies  from  proceeding.'  Mr.  Mar- 
crofi,  who  had  been  appointed  clerk  of  works, '  volunteered 
to  go  to  Royton  and  Mossley,  and  Mr.  John  Cheetham 
agreed  to  visit  the  promoters  of  the  new  Oldham  Company.' 
They  urged  that  there  was  not  sufScient  money  in  the 
I  district  for  all  of  them,  and  to  start  so  many  would  be  to 
'  cause  the  failure  of  all.  But  if  they  all  supported  one,  then 
when  they  had  made  it  a  success,  the  others  could  be  taken 
in  hand  one  after  the  other.  At  Royton,  they  agreed  to 
these  suggestions,  paid  their  expenses,  and  left  a  balance  of 
laj,  dd.  '  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  George  Holden  to  be  a  nest 
egg  with  which  to  commence  a  company  at  some  future 
time.  It  remained  in  his  hands  about  ten  years,  after  which 
the  noted  Royton  Spinning  Company  commenced  by  the 
first  use  of  the  said  fund,'  At  Mossley  Mr.  Marcroft  was 
unsuccessful.  The  building  of  the  mill  was  completed, 
J  'but  the  shareholders  were  never  able  to  fill  it  with 
!  machinery,    and   it    had   to    be   sold  at  a  great  sacrifice.' 
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Mr,  Cheetham  was  successful  with  the  Oldham  group. 
They  abandoned  their  project,  and  several  of  the  projectors 
became  shareholders  in  the  Sun  Mill  Company. 

On  August  33,  i86z,  matters  had  progressed  so  far  that 
the  company  had  a  formal  and  ceremonious  starting  and 
christening  of  the  engines.  One  was  '  called  Industry,  and 
ihe  other  was  called  Perseverance.' 

'  Id  the  last  quarter  of  1863,  Messrs.  Piatt  Brothers  began  to 
deliver  machinery  at  the  Sun  Mill.  The  machinery  furnishings 
had  to  be  provided,  which  cost  a  surprising  amount  of  money, 
and  the  bank  balance  of  the  company  went  smaller  day  by  day. 
. . .  The  company  opened  an  office  in  Union -street,  in  December, 
I&63,  and  Mr.  Edward  Jngbara  was  induced  to  reside  in  the 
"ttttyt  to  lessen  the  cost  of  office  expenses.  ...  A  signboard 
int  put  up  expressing  that  the  company  was  prepared  lu  receive 
sums  of  money  as  low  as  u.,  interest  5  %,  and  money  withdraw- 
able at  will,  without  notice.  This  announcement  told  its  tale. 
Money  by  scores  of  pounds,  yea,  even  by  hundreds  of  pounds, 
■as  withdrawn  from  the  savings  bank,  and  at  once  invested  in 
the  Sun  Mill  Company.  .  .  .  There  was  such  a  run  for  money 
on  the  savings  bank  that  it  never  recovered  the  shock,  and 
IB  a  lew  years  ...  it  closed  its  business,  and  became  a  thing 
iiflhe  past.  .  .  .  Plenty  of  money  increased  the  confidence  of 
tradesmen,  and  several  offered  to  sell  their  goods,  and  accept 
payment  in  shares.  Hence  the  water-beating  apparatus  was 
paid  in  shares.' 

'The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  company  to  engage  lis 
operatives.  .  .  .  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  board 
<*  ilircctors  ...  as  to  whether  the  company  should  employ 
^  ill  shareholders,  or  also  work-people  who  held  no  shares 
at  all  .  .  .  One  party  argued  that  the  manager  .  ,  .  should 
*ii!!age  whoever  he  thought  best,  irrespiective  of  their  being 
■urtholders.  Another  party  defended  Ihe  principle  of  first 
tmplojing  the  shareholders  in  preference  to  any  other  persons. 
■  ■  ■  ll  was  agreed  to  refer  the  maltcr  to  a  general  meeting, 
"lien  the  resolution  was  carried  that  shareholders  and  their 
'aniliesbe  the  first  persona  employed  by  the  company.  This 
■uibe  law,  but  the  administrators  of  it  disregarded  the  voices 
*f  ibt  sKircholders,  and  the  orders  of  the  directors.  Then 
tamt  the  tug  of  war.' 

In  this  tug,   Mr.   Marcroft   was    dismissed,   ostensibly 
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because  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  his  services.  He 
was  then  acting  as  treasurer.  He  was,  however,  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  having  strenuously 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  shareholders  to  employment. 
He  was  elected  as  a  director  at  the  May  (1863)  meeting. 
The  balance  sheet  for  March,  1863,  was  the  first  after  they 
had  commenced  spinning.  The  paid-up  share  capital  was 
now  £29,481,  and  the  loans  were  £8,333.  There  was 
a  balance  to  the  debit  of  profit  and  loss  account  of  £  1,468  ; 
and  the  profit  on  the  quarter's  working,  after  paying  loan 
interest,  was  £312.  The  value  of  fixed  stock  and  machinery 
was  £30,990,  and  there  were  also  18,000  spindles  in  the 
mill  unpaid  for.  There  were  80  looms.  These  were  worked 
for  a  few  years  at  a  loss,  and  then  cleared  out.  Since  then 
the  mill  has  been  exclusively  occupied  in  spinning. 

In  February,  1864,  the  company  paid  its  first  dividend,  at 
the  rate  of  ^\  %  per  ann.  The  manager's  salary  was  raised 
'  to  £3  per  week.'  He  was  also  allowed  4s.  per  day  when  he 
went  to  Manchester,  and  los.  per  day  when  visiting  Liver- 
pool, so  that  he  '  could  dine  in  full  style  with  the  customers.' 
He  was  further  allowed  to  travel  second  class,  so  as  'to  give 
him  a  respectable  commercial  position.'  This  caused  offence 
to  some  shareholders,  who  thought  that  if  third  class  was 
good  enough  for  them,  it  ought  to  be  for  '  their  work-people.' 
Said  one,  '  If  this  be  co-operation,  I  have  done  ;  they  are 
the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  one's  self,  why  should  there  be 
any  distinction?'  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  manager 
received  a  further  advance  to  £4  a  week,  as  the  directors 
were  afraid  of  his  leaving. 

Owing  to  bad  trade  and  bad  debts,  the  company  showed 
a  balance  of  loss  of  £11,063  on  their  working  for  the 
quarter  ending  September,  1865.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
year,  the  mill  was  put  on  short  time,  and  only  worked  when 
orders  had  been  first  obtained.  The  manager  was  also 
changed,  and  a  reorganization  of  the  duties  of  the  principal 
employes  was  effected.  By  December,  i856,  this  heavy 
balance  was  cleared  off,  and  a  dividend  of  5^.  per  £5  share 
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was  declared  The  share  capital  was  now  £49,044,  and  the 
loans  amounted  to  £46,177.  The  shareholders  were  so 
pleased  with  their  success  that  they  decided  to  build  a  wing 
to  the  mill,  about  fourteen  yards  long.  It  was  to  hold  14,000 
spindles,  making  a  total  of  '84,000  mule  spindles  and 
6,000  twiner  spindles.'  A  second  mill  was  built  about 
1873,  and  it  increased  the  working  capacity  to  140,000 
spindles '. 

In  December,  1873,  a  statement  was  published  showing 
the  results  of  the  working  of  Sun  Mill  from  the  beginning 
of  1863  to  the  end  of  September,  1873.  In  this  period 
there  had  been  an  interval  of  ij  years  when  there  were 
no  dividends.  For  the  other  8j  years'  dividends  had 
been  declared,  varj-ing  in  amount  from  4  %  in  1869  to  40  % 
in  1871.  Taking  an  average  for  the  whole  loj  years, 
the  dividends  paid  equalled  laj  %  per  ann, '  In  the 
thiee  years,  1870-3,  the  total  dividends  paid  amounted  to 
^37i630,  on  a  paid-up  share  capital  of  £50,000  ;  and  while 
tlK  wages  paid  in  1871,  to  about  400  employes,  were 
^'4i937,  or  £37  7J.  per  head,  the  profits  for  that  year  were 
£i;,«o,  or  £43  per  head ', 

In  1869,  a  bonus  or  profit-sharing  system  was  adopted  for 
the  principal  employes  of  the  Sun  Mill  Company.  It  was 
stated  that  the  wages  of  two  of  them  had  risen  to  £6  a  week 
och,  and  the  treasurer's  to  £4  a  week.  Under  this  system 
00  person  was  to  receive  more  than  £4  a  week  ;  but,  after 
'1 X  ms  paid  on  share  capital,  the  principal  employes  were 
'oteceive  ts.  in  the  pound  of  wages  as  bonus  for  the  first 
'  Z  paid  to  shares  over  7  %.  For  the  second  1  °/,  they 
fKei\ed  ir.  6d.,  for  the  third  2s.,  for  the  fourth  is.  6d., 
wl  when  ij  %  or  more  was  paid  on  share  capital,  their 
total  bonus  was  made  up  to  loj.  in  the  pound  on  wages. 
After  twelve  months'  experience,  the  working  of  the 
'»ni8  Bjstem  became  very   unsatisfactory  to  the  share- 

'  MBraoft.  Hiilery  of  Sun  Mil!. 
•  -     -      ■■  f  J\,\tui.  vol.  iii.  p.  615. 


'  Ca-fftrali 
'  liiJ.,  ToL 
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holders,'  and  another  plan  was  adopted.  The  new  system 
provided 

'that  when  the  company  had  paid  lo  %  (per  ann.)  for  any  one 
quarter,  and  if  any  additional  dividend  was  paid  to  the  share- 
holders, the  hoard  of  directors,  the  manager  and  the  salesmen 
should  have  bonuses  of  i\  %  for  every  i  %  paid  to  share  capital, 
and  that  the  engineers,  carders  and  spinning  masters  should 
have  bonuses  of  i  J  %  '.' 

Mr.  William  Nuttall,  writing  in  November,  1872,  said : 

'  Profit  to  labour  at  this  company  has  had  three  years'  trial, 
during  which  time  the  six  directors  and  less  than  half  a  dozen 
principal  work-people  have  received  ^i,Soo  of  bonus.  .  .  . 
A  cotton  buyer,  mill  manager,  carder,  and  spinning  master, 
and  board  of  directors,  when  paid  a  bonus  in  addition  lo  wages, 
will  manipulate  a  lower  quality  of  cotton  so  as  to  command 
a  higher  price  for  the  yam  than  similar  servants  do  in  a  private 
firm  V 

In  1875  the  shareholders  abolished  the  bonus, 

'contending  that  the  low  dividends  proved  that  the  bonus  was 
incapable  of  effecting  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
One  argument  used  was,  that  if  a  bonus  were  paid  it  should  be 
paid  to  every  person  employed  by  the  company,  according 
to  the  amount  of  wages  received.  ...  As  the  principal  servants 
of  the  mill  had  been  reduced  in  their  wages  as  a  set-off  for  the 
bonus,  their  wages  were  raised  equal  to  the  receipt  of  a  bonus 
at  the  rate  of  a  30  %  dividend '.' 

The  Oldham  Twist  Company,  which  possessed  a  'turnover' 
spinning  and  weaving  factory,  and  made  serious  losses  until 
it  abolished  the  weaving,  threw  out  its  old  spinning  machinery, 
and  replaced  it  with  new ;  also  adopted  a  bonus  system  to 
its  principal  servants  about  1870,  during  the  time  that  I  was 
shareholders'  auditor  there.  But  it  did  not  last  long ;  I  think 
about  two  years.  In  i88a  it  was  stated  that  at  the  Central 
Mill,  Oldham,  '  the  directors  have  made  several  attempts, 
but  as  yet  in  vain,  to  induce  the  shareholders  to  adopt 

'  Marcroft,  Hittory  o/Stin  Mill,  pp.  136,  139. 
*  Co-oftralivt  Navi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  597,  fin. 
'  Marcroft,  Hitloty  ef  Sun  Mtll,  p.  189. 
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a.  system  of  paying  bonus '.'  The  last  attempt  to  establish 
•  bonus '  in  Oldham  was,  I  think,  made  by  Mr.  Marcroft,  at 
tJie  Sun  Mill  meeting,  on  March  13,  1880,  when,  on  behalf 
of  the  directors,  he  moved  a  resolution  that  a  system  of 
bonus  to  labour  be  adopted,  to  include  every  employ^.  The 
crhairman  of  the  comp)any  said  :  '  The  bonus  to  labour  was 
xneant  to  place  every  person  in  the  company's  employ  on 
piece-wort'  Several  shareholders  opposed  the  resolution, 
and  '  urged  that  the  workers  had  their  unions  to  demand 
fchat  wages  should  be,  and  companies  and  private  masters 
had  an  association  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  paid'.' 
The  attempt  failed. 

The  history  of  Sun  Mill  may  now  be  merged  into  that 
of  the  Oldham  Company  movement  generally.  It  was  a 
hi^  effort,  and  the  results  of  its  successes  were  greater  and 
quicker  than  had  been  foreseen  by  its  most  sanguine  sup- 
porters. Since  1873  it  has  had  both  losses  and  profits.  In 
August,  1890,  its  £5  shares  were  at  about  35^.  discount. 
This  was  probably  due  to  its  comparative  want  of  success 
fw  several  years  previously.  In  1886  and  1887  the  Com- 
ply paid  no  dividends.  In  1888  it  paid  4  %,  and  in  1889 
''paid4j  %■  The  paid-up  share  capital  in  1 890  was  £75,000, 
"ullhe  loan  capital  was  £46,795.  In  1890  the  Company 
[aid  a  dividend  of  8]  %  ;  but  in  1891  it  only  paid  i}  %  ; 
■ik]  in  1S92  it  not  only  paid  no  dividend  but  had  an 
accumulated  balance  of  losses  amounting  to  £  1 3,639-  The 
■Mrket  value  of  its  shares  at  the  end  of  1892  was  zzs.  for  a 
paid-up  £5  share'. 

The  continued  success  of  Sun  Mill,  with  the  tremendous 
profits  made  in  1870,  set  the  Oldham  district  on  fire.  The 
I^oyton  people  started  once  more  a  company,  the  meetings 
wing  held  in  the  board-room  of  the  co-operative  stores. 
The  trustworthy  holder  of  the  \2S.  dd.  balance  from  the 
PtCTious    company,  Mr.  George   Holden,    was    appointed 

■  Oldham  Slandard,  Janouy  14,  1S81. 

'  Co-Bftrativt  News.  vol.  xi.  p.  lO). 

•  Oldham  CkrmuU,  December  31,  1891. 
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chairman.  No  new  mill  had  been  erected  in  Royton  for 
thirty  years'.  On  July  22,  1871,  Mr.  Marcroft  laid  the 
foundation-stone.  As  at  Sun  Mill,  this  ceremony  was  accom- 
panied by  a  procession  and  a  brass  band.  The  chairman 
said  that  they  '  had  chosen  Mr.  Marcroft  to  lay  the  comer- 
stone  in  recognition  of  the  great  services  he  had  rendered 
to  the  co-operative  movement.'  In  his  address,  Mr.  Marcroft 
referred  to  the  celerity  with  which  the  capital  had  been 
raised  :  '  Only  three  months  had  passed  away  since  the 
present  undertaking  was  spoken  about,  and  now  they  had 
£30,000  of  share  capita!  taken  up  on  the  co-operative 
principle.'  He  then  went  on  to  point  out  the  advantages 
of  the  profits  of  manufacturing  being  divided  among  all  the 
people,  saying, '  Only  think  that  instead  of  one  family  having 
£5,000  a  year,  many  families  would  have  their  comforts  and 
happiness  increased  by  sharing  this  large  amount  among 
them'.'  The  mill  enjoyed  great  prosperity  at  the  start,  the 
profits  of  the  first  five  quarters'  workings  enabling  dividends 
to  be  declared  at  the  rate  of  33,  40,  45,  35,  and  28%  per 
ann.  respectively".  From  then  up  to  the  present  time  it 
has  continued  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  successful  mills 
that  have  been  started.  Royton  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  Centra!  Mill,  Greenacrcs,  and  Green  Lane  Companies ; 
and  the  following  statement,  written  in  September,  1871, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  then  state  of  things :  '  No  town 
in  England  has  prospered  equally  to  Oldham  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  It  has  been  estimated  to  possess  at  least  six 
millions  of  spindles,  a  number  equal  to  the  whole  of  France 
and  America  a  few  years  ago.'  Referring  to  the  companies 
in  existence,  or  just  starting,  the  writer  said  their  total 
capital  was  £.350,000,  and  '  the  six  distributive  societies  in 
the  borough  have  £40,779  invested  as  loans  and  share 
capital  in  these  companies '.' 

The  three  years  1871-2-3  were  very  exceptional  for  the 

'  Mnreroft,  History  of  Sun  Mill,  p.  176. 

'  Oldham  Standard,  July  19,  1871.  '  IMd.,  Julj  17,  187J. 

'  Co-oferativt  Nevis,  yoL  i.  pp.  1 1,  ^l. 
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extraordinaiy  profits  made  in  cotton  spinning.  The  fire  of 
enterprise,  which  had  been  lighted  by  the  success  of  Sun 
Mill,  and  fed  by  the  additional  success  of  the  new  com- 
panies, was  fanned  into  a  fierce  flame  by  the  desire  to 
provide  profitable  investments  for  both  the  rapidly-accumu- 
lating profits  and  the  steady  increase  of  ordinary  savings. 
A  correspondence  in  the  Manchester  Examiner  proved  that 
for  every  18/.  paid  in  wages  capital  was  receiving  20J.,  and 
it  was  held  to  'clearly  indicate  that  if  working  men  are 
to  obtain  profits  and  wages  they  will  have  to  do  so  by 
economizing  their  small  savings  and  uniting  for  co-operative 
purposes.  The  figures  clearly  prove  that  labour  is  now  the 
servant,  if  not  the  slave  of  capital,  but,  by  judicious  arrange- 
ment, it  may  make  capital  its  servant '.'  In  this  spirit 
company  after  company  was  formed;  but,  in  addition,  the 
professional  promoter  was  generated.  Persons  of  this  class 
look  advantage  of  the  prevalent  excitement,  and  many 
concerns  were  floated  that  in  more  quiet  times  would  not  * 
have  been  given  a  moment's  consideration  by  the  ordinarily 
dear-headed  Oldhamers. 
A  correspondent  writing  in  July,  1874,  said: 

'  In  the  Oldham  district  altogether  there  are  now  stated  to  be 
'bout  50  co-operative  cotton  manufacturing  companies  in  exist- 
ence. Of  course  all  these  have  not  commencEd  opcmtions,  as 
Kmif  of  them  aie  only  of  recent  formation.  None  of  these 
i^cinipanies  combine  weaving  with  spinning.  It  has  been  at- 
Umpted  at  Sun  Mill,  and  also  at  the  Oldham  Twist  Company, 
bat  only  on  a  small  scale,  and  in  each  case  it  was  discontinued. 
■  ■  ■  Close  upon  ao  of  the  companies  are  erecting  new  mills, 
•f  M  average  siie  capable  of  accommodating  50,000  spindles 
*Kb-  The  cost  of  these  mills,  with  new  machincr>-,  at  the 
pnxnt  rate  of  prices,  will  not  be  less,  we  assume,  than  Tls.  (ni. 
"IHndle.  Some  of  the  mills  which  have  been  purchased  for 
CMvcnioD  cannot  be  worked  anything  like  so  economically  as 
•I*  new  mills.  ...  It  is  estimated  that  there  cannot  be  fewer 
•baa  \tifxK>  shareholders  in  the  various  companies.  .Some  of 
ibem,  the  United  for  instance,  have  1,500  shareholders  each. 

'  Ct-»feralive  Ntvii,  vol.  iii.  p.  6ij. 
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.  .  .  Three-fourths  at  least  of  the  shareholders  are  bcma  fidi 
working  men,  daily  engaged  in  manual  labour,  and  in  receip 
of  weeUy  wages. . . .  Hundreds  of  cases  could  be  instanced  it 
Oldham  of  working  men,  in  the  receipt  of /i  to /i  loj.  a  week 
who  have  their  hundreds  of  pounds  in  these  companies  '.' 

Another  correspondent,  describing  these  shareholders 
said: 

'  Every  class  of  trade  is  represented,  from  the  little  piecer,  witi 
his  \oi.  a  week,  to  the  banker,  doctor  and  lawyer,  including 
the  competitive  grocer,  draper,  butcher,  cotton  spinner,  mer 
chant,  and  the  timid  old  woman  with  her  stocking.  .  .  .  N< 
trade  is  too  mean  or  too  respectable  to  be  entered  under  tht 
head  of  "  Occupation  "  when  applying  for  shares.  .  .  .  There  ii 
scarcely  a  policeman  in  the  borough,  or  a  member  of  th< 
detective  department,  or  of  the  fire  brigade,  but  who  hold: 
more  or  less  shares —  .  Their  morning  and  evening  prayers  an 
"  premium,  dividend " ;  and  their  Sunday  holidays  are  oftei 
spent  in  search,  not  of  a  creed,  but  of  a  site  upon  which  i 
model  mill  may  be  erected,  where  water  is  plentiful,  good  claj 
at  hand,  and  coal  and  a  luggage  station  near  to  it'.' 

The  total  share  and  loan  capital  of  these  companie! 
exceeded  £2,500,000;  and  it  was  claimed  that  the  stores 
had  been  the  means  not  only  of  supplying  capital,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  through  the  investment  by  member! 
of  their  store  dividends,  but  that  they  had  'also  beer 
nurseries  for  the  directors  of  the  cotton  companies'.'  A  writei 
in  the  Preston  Guardian  further  pointed  out  that 

'  one  useful  service  rendered  by  co-operative  combinations  o 
small  capitalists  is  this— that  in  cases  where  the  retirement  fron 
business  of  an  individual  manufacturer  might  lead  to  the  SUS' 
pension  of  extensive  works,  ...  a  number  of  thrifty  work-peopli 
upon  the  spot  may  secure  the  premises  and  machinery  01 
favourable  terms,  .  .  .  thus  obtaining  employment  themselves 
and  preserving  the  locality  from  the  injury  of  the  stoppage '.' 

There  was  a  short  lull  after  the  excitement,  and  thei 
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^^**xt  was  another  fierce  spelL     In  February,  1875,  it  was 

'For  the  latt  twelve  months,  until  the  past  few  weeks,  there 
tkaj  been  a  compftiative  qniet  concerning  the  announcement  of 
new  companies.     The  prices  of  shares  have  had  &  falling 
E^ndency,  and  it  was  surmised  that  Che  movement  had  seen 
tta  most  exciting  days.   But  remartably  high  dividends  by  three 
or  four  successful  companies  h^ve  again  set  the  ball  rolling.  .  .  . 
1~he  other  day  a  new  company  was  announced  at  Shaw,  near 
Oldham,  and  the  day  after  the  announcement  was  made  nearly 
loo  people  from  Oldham  went  by  train  to  the  scene. . . .  They 
rushed  out  of  the  train,  Icnoclced  the  ticket  coliecter  on  one  side, 
and  threw  their  tickets  on  the  ground.    They  then  marched 
op  the  street  at  double  quick,  but  finding  this  pedestrian  com- 
petition too  slow,  they  set  off  in  a  run  through  the  village,  and 
beatgcd  the  secretary  in  his  own  house.    The  crowd  was  too 
great  to  be  supplied  at  once,  and  application  sheets  were  soon 
«lling  at  bd.  and  u.  each. ...  Of  course  the  shares  are  now 
•elliog  at  a  premium.  .  .  .  Nearly  100  companies  of  different 
kitidi  have  been  formed  in  as  many  months,  and   the  whole 
■own  ii  rapidly  becoming  one  huge  joint-stock  concern.     In 
tbe  tneantime,  the  latest  suggested  addition  to  the  joint-stock 
^mily  it  a  company  with  the  benevolent  object  of  buying  up 
'aUing  shares  when  the  crisis  comes.' 

The  report  then  gave  a  list  of  25  new  mills  in  course  of 
wction,  or  about  to  be  erected,  with  a  total  outlay  of 
£ir|oo,ooo,  and  concluded  by  saying  : 

'  The  working  classes  are  getting  rich  in  this  prosperous  state 
''  things,  and  correspondingly  independent  in  their  manners. 
Tbcre  is  a  hush  upon  politics,  once  so  fiercely  rife  in  the  town. 
Tlic  three  grand  things — ecclesiastical,  political,  and  social 
'voibiaed — are  now  dtvi.'s,  premiums,  and  shares  '.' 

In  July,  187s,  ihz  Manchester  Courier  saM: 

'The  fact  that  the  floating  of  limited  companies  has  been 
^ndoDc  is  beginning  to  make  itself  seriously  felt.  Last  night 
1  (niwded  meeting  of  share  dealers  and  brokers  was  held,  when 
"<  "M  tcsolved  to  wrile  to  the  directors  of  no  less  than  17 
twipanies  in  Oldham  and  district,  with  mills   in  course  of 

'  Ce-fftraliw  News,  toI.  liL  p.  869. 
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erection,  calling  upon  them  to  convene  meetings  of  shareholden 
with  a  view  to  building  operations  being  suspended  until  next 

spring '.' 

There  were  some  70  companies,  and  their  subscribed  share 
capital  amounted  to  3}  millions  *.  The  calls  that  were  being 
Steadily  made  to  pay  for  buildings  and  machinery,  caused 
great  distress  among  those  who  had  speculated  not  with  the 
idea  of  holding  for  investment,  but  of  re-selling  at  a  profit ; 
and  the  value  of  shares  went  down  rapidly.  The  steadily 
increasing  number  of  mills  at  worlc  kept  up  the  demand  for 
cotton  and  labour  on  the  one  hand,  and  flooded  the  market 
with  yarn  on  the  other;  the  consequence  being  that  in  the 
middle  of  1877,  when  'over  1,000,000  spindles,  spinning 
medium  counts,'  had  been  added  to  the  number  that  were 
running  in  1875,  it  was  recorded  that  the  '  companies  which 
were  declaring,  two  years  ago,  dividends  of  30  %,  have  now 
to  admit  adverse  balances  of  £1,200  or  £1,300  each*.' 
Writing  in  September,  1887,  the  AfatuAester  Examiner  said: 

'  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Oldham  cotton  trade  has  ever 
passed  through  such  a  crisis,  even  including  the  cotton  famiaei 
as  that  which  is  overtaking  it  at  the  present  time.  ,  .  .  Slowly, 
because  poor  people  are  unwilling  to  admit  a.  censure  on  tb^ 
own  proceedings,  the  fact  is  dawning  on  the  public  mind  that 
the  extraordinary  development  of  the  staple  trade  of  the  town 
has  overleaped  the  bounds  of  prudence. . . .  Professional  floaters 
have  had  their  day,  and  left  behind  them  a  legacy  which  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  contemplate,  ...  It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
floating  mania  has  produced  about  3,000,000  spindles,  and  of 
this  number  2,500,000  are,  or  will  be,  engaged  on  32's,  the  great 
staple  of  Oldham.  With  the  2,500,000  spindles  before  engaged 
on  (his  class  of  count,  this  will  make  a  total  of  5,000,000  spindles. 
In  other  words,  33't  spinning  will  have  increased  in  three  years 
roo%V 

The  same  paper  on  another  occasion,  in  1877,  remarked: 

'Regarding  the  management  of  these  companies,  no  great 

exception  can  be  taken  to  it.    Affairs  are  conducted  with  an 
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unomit  of  ability  which  has  won  the  praise  of  outsiders,  and 
with  a  display  of  economy  which  few  private  concerns  can 
emulate.  . .  .  Over-production  is  the  disease,  and  people  look 
wistfully  for  new  markets  beyond  the  Chinese  wall  or  under 
the  shadows  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon'  for  a  remedy.  It 
then  went  on  to  say  :  '  In  no  branch  of  industry  has  co-operation 
ncceeded  so  well  as  in  cotton  mills ;  and  a  movement  which 
some  years  ago  was  looked  upon  as  ephemeral  and  ruinous 
in  ht  consequences,  must  now  be  looked  upon  as  ii  permanent 
Ud  beneficial  system,  a  system  of  which  people  feel  proud,  .  .  . 
because  it  is  believed  to  be  .  . .  the  power  that  will  break  down 
Wcial  distinctions,  and  the  agency  that  will  propagate  the 
pnnciples  of  thrift  and  self-reliance '.' 

It  took  about  five  years  for  matters  to  settle  down  Co 
*  rormal  condition.  During  this  time  only  about  one 
<^*^wpany  was  formed,  but  all  the  existing  companies  struggled 
***t"ough  with  more  or  less  success.  On  several  occasions 
't»^  mills  were  worked  short  time,  and  in  1878,  aftcra  strike 
""•^ich  cost  the  operatives  £25,000,  a  reduction  of  10  %  in 
^^jes  was  effected'.  A  strike  had  previously  taken  place 
"^  the  latter  half  of  1875,  when  the  operatives  secured  '  the 
'*^»efit  of  shorter  hours  according  to  the  Short  Time  Act, 

*  "^  4'4  %,  without  loss  of  wages '.'     Dr.  Watts  estimated  that 
'-^pto  1880  not  less  than  £280,000  of  capital  had  been 

*-^^t,  and  many  of  the  companies  had  written  down  their 
™^niinal  capital  to  enable  themselves  to  pay  dividends'.' 

*  tie  Oldham  Chronick,  giving  a  summary  of  the  working 
■     60  companies,  reported  that  they  were  as  follows  :   1877, 

'**^  profits;  1878,  no  profits;  1879,  no  profits;  1880,  the 
f'^^jfils  equalled  ii%  on  share  capital;  and  in  1881,  the 
f**'*3fits  equalled  7i  %  on  the  share  capital ".  The  range  of 
***"Vidend»  was  very  great.  In  the  year  1881,  65  companies 
^*«dc  profits.  Of  these  there  were  15  that,  while  they 
^■^<J  made  good  profits,  had  not  realized  enough  to  cover 

"  Ct-tptra/ivt  A'nut,  vol.  viii.  p.  360.  '  JiiJ.,  vol.  riii.  p.  ^S8. 

■  Ml,  ToL  Wil.  p.  j6o. 

*  /Ji/.,  »ol.  viii.  p.  jr;  ;  voL  U.  pp.  371,  369;  vol,  %.  p.  u  1  and 

Itid.,  ToL  TL  pp.  soo,  SO). 
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past  losses.  A  number  paid  dividends  varying  from  %\ 
to  10%;  10  companies  paid  from  10  %  to  15  ^;  6  paid 
from  16  %  to  19  %  ;  and  3  paid  20  %.  *  The  operatives  are 
asking  that  their  wages  shall  be  raised  to  what  they  were 
previous  to  1S78  V  The  building  of  mills  and  the  starting 
of  new  companies  were  now  recommenced,  owing  to  the 
two  facts,  that  trade  was  profitable  and  mills  could  be 
'.built  for  i6j,  Zd.  per  spindle','  whereas  an  estimate  made 
about  the  same  time  showed  that  the  old  mills,  after  allow- 
ing for  depreciation,  were  still  valued  at,  for  fireproof  mills, 
z^s.  per  spindle;  non-fireproof^  lyj.  per  spindle;  and 
'  turnover '  mills,  a+r,  per  spindle  '. 

In  the  year  1882  'the  spinning  companies  made  profits 
equal  to  6|  %  on  their  share  capital.'  This  rate  was  the  average 
for  the  whole  69  companies  which  usually  appeared  in  the 
current  lists  of  the  district.  They  had  a  total  of  3,990,702 
spindles,  employing  about  18,000  work-people.  Fivenewmills 
and  two  extensions  were  being  erected  *.  Rochdale  took  up 
the  running  this  time  as  well  as  Oldham.  Until  now  it  had 
been  content  with  Mitchell  Hey,  but  at  the  end  of  1881  an 
effort  was  made  to  '  initiate  some  movement  for  effecting  an 
improvement '  in  the  condition  of  the  trade  of  the  town. 
The  result  was  the  building  in  1882  of  the  Crawford  mill. 
It  has  had  a  most  successful  career,  and  twelve  months 
after  commencing  work  a  second  mill  was  built  by  the 
same  company,  making  a  total  of  154,464  spindles. 

'  Twenty-five  quarterly  reports  have  been  issued  since  spinning 
commenced,  and  twenty-two  of  them  have  announced  a  dividend. 
In  only  two  quarters  has  there  been  a  loss  on  trade  account.  The 
other  deficiency  was  in  the  last  quarter  of  1889,  and  was  due  to 
the  extensive  defalcations  of  tbe  salesman  Coupe.  A  profit  of 
^1,239  was  made  on  [he  trade  account,  but  the  defalcations 
converted  it  into  an  adverse  balance  of  .£3,392,  besides  wiping 
out  a  large  reserve  fund.  ,  .  .  The  average  dividend  paid  has 
been7i%V 

'  Ce-optrativt  Newt,  vol.  xvi.  p.  619.  '  ItU. 

'  Ibid.,vo\.t.iu.  p.  58.         *  Jtid.,-fo\.xai.  p.  635;  vol.ziv.  p.  iiS. 
'  Rcchdatt  Observer,  May  17,  1890. 
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^Uring  the  time  the  spinning  companies  have  been  working 
^''ere  have  been  two  other  cases  of  embezzlements  of  large 
-      **iounts,  viz.  Croft  Bank,  £3,279,  and  Crompton,  £400,  in 
July,  1879'.     The  Crawford  mill  was  followed  in  1884  by 
t*o  more  at  Rochdale.    One  (the  Rochdale]  began  work  in 
::;     iMj,  and  declared  a  dividend  in  its  first  quarter  of  over 
:     fiX-    '  Unfortunately  a  number  of  lean  years  were  to  come. 
i     .  ,  .  The  turn  came  in  the  last  quarter  of  1877,'  and  in  the 
;  '  last  ten  quarters  '  there  have  been  paid  four  dividends  of 
^^\  % ;   five  of  10%;  and  one  of  5  %.     There  is  also  a 
reserve  fund  of  £4,000 '.'    The  other  (the  Arkwright)  de- 
layed starting  the  mill  until  the  end  of  1886.     'For  the 
whole  thirteen  quarters  that  the  mill  has  been  working  the 
average  dividend  has  been  6  %  '.' 

The  years  1883  and  1884  realized  for  all  the  companies 
to  the  Oldham  district  an  average  dividend  of  7^%  and 
5  %  respectively.  The  average  for  eight  years  was  only 
3k  %>  without  taking  into  account  the  share  capital  that  had 
been  lost,  as  calculated  by  Dr.  Watts  *.  The  profits  in  1884 
were  affected  by  a  strike  of  the  North-East  Lancashire 
weavers,  which  caused  the  spinning  mills  to  work  only  four 
days  a  week ;  5  %  on  their  wages  was  also  restored  to  the 
operatives  of  the  reduction  made  in  1878°.  Eight  new 
mills  were  commenced ;  and  in  March,  1885,  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  '  the  aggregate  addition  to  the  power  of  produc- 
tion will  amount  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  750,000  spindles,' 
as  about  twelve  mills  would  then  have  been  opened  during 
the  year  • 

In  the  middle  of  1885  the  employers  gave  formal  notice 
of  a  10%  reduction  in  wages.  The  operatives  were  willing 
to  accept  s  %  if  short  time  were  worked.  This  was  not 
acceded  to.     Out  of  82  companies  the  shares  of  about  30 


,  1890. 

*  im..  May  31.  1890. 

*  C9-tftrativt  Newt,  vol.  xvi.  p.  6ig. 

*  Itid.,  *oL  IV.  pp.  76),  581. 

*  ibid.,  ToL  vn.  p.  )o8. 
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were  at  a  premium,  and  the  remaining  60  were  at  a  discount  ^ 
It  was  aigued  that 

'  if  the  demand  has  not  fallen  off;  but  increased,  and  if  prices 
have  declined  because  production  has  outrun  even  an  increased 
demand,  then  our  manufacturers  have  created  their  own  diffi- 
culties, and  it  is  fairly  questionable  whether  they  should  make 
others  pay  for  their  miscalculations  \' 

The  strike  lasted  thirteen  weeks,  when  the  masters  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  operatives  of  a  s  %  reduction.  In  January, 
1886,  it  was  stated  that  during  the  previous  twelve  months 
the  share  capital  of  the  Oldham  companies  had  been  entirely 
un  remunerative. 

'  Of  60  companies,  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  showed  sixteen 
nils';  (he  second  quarter  there  were  twenty-two;  the  third 
quarter  there  were  fifty-five ;  and  the  fourth  quarter  there  were 
fifty-six.  .  .  .  The  price  of  shares  also  shows  a  great  fall  on  the 

Business  became  worse  in  1886.  The  new  mills  had  got  to 
work,  and  were  competing  with  the  older  ones.  In  'July 
there  were  58  Oldham  joint-stock  companies,  each  having  an 
adverse  balance,  the  total  amount  of  which  was  £134,437 '.' 
At  the  end  of  1886,  out  of  83  companies  there  were  63  with 
adverse  balances,  amounting  to  £169,931  ;  and  these  losses 
would  have  to  be  mnde  good  out  of  future  profits  before 
the  payment  of  dividends  on  share  capital  could  be  resumed. 
Twenty  companies  only  had  paid  dividends  during  the  year, 
varying  from  \  %  per  ann.  by  the  least  prosperous  of  the 
twenty,  up  to  6j  %  per  ann.  by  the  Royton  Company,  and 
8 J  %  by  the  Lower  Moor '.  In  August  short  time  had  been 
resorted  to  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  demand  for  raw 
cotton  and  restricting  the  supply  of  yarn,  in  the  hope  that 

'  Ce-epiraliv, 
•  By  Ihe  ten 

'  Cv-vftrative  Ntws,  \ 
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the  price  of  the  fonner  might  go  down,  and  the  price  of  the 
latter  might  go  up'.  Several  of  the  mills  came  to  grief 
during  the  crisis. 

Commenting  on  these  heavy  losses,  the  leading  financial 
journal  said : 

'  Notwithstanding  this  state  of   affairs,  there  is  no  panic 
amongst  toanholdcrs,  for,  as  a  class,  they  consider  that  the 
business  of  spinning  will  shortly  improve,  and  with  a  spell  of 
;;ood  trade,  the  various  companies  which  now  have  adverse 
balances  will  soon  begin  to  pay  dividends.    Moreover,  in  no 
single  instance  has  a  company,  however  large  its  losses,  missed 
paying  the  loan  interest  on  the  due  date.  .  ,  .  Throughout  the 
town  and  vicinity  there  is  confidence  in  the  management  of  the 
mills,  and  the  feeling  that  no  mills  in  the  world  are  worked  so 
economically  and  efficiently  as  the  "  limited  "  concerns  of  Old- 
ham.    There  is  no  denying  that  the  best  style  of  spinning  in 
the  trade  is  in  the  town  just  mentioned,     ll  is  pre-eminently 
\  spinning  town,  and  yam  is  produced  on  the  best  and  most 
^proved  principles.     As  a  rule,  the  companies  will  have  no 
machinery  which   is  not  of  high-class  construction,  and  the 
directors  and  managers  are  continually  on  the  look-out  for 
improvements,  and  are  always  ready  to  replace  old  machinery 
■iih  the  latest  new  invention.     The  new  mills  just  completed 
are   indeed   splendid   buildings,   with   every   convenience   and 
arrangement  for  reducing  cost  of  production.     Compared  with 
the  old  factories  still  in  existence  in  East  Lancashire,  the  present 
itnictures  are  superior  in  every  conceivable  way.  .  .  .  The  fact 
ii,  the  limited  companies  have  revolutionized  the  spinning  trade, 
lud  while  an   old   mill   with   ramshackle  machinery  is  losing 
nuKity,  an   Oldham   modem   mill,  spinning  exactly  the  same 
counts,  will,  in  consequence  of  producing  yam  of  superior  quality 
at  a  relatively  lower  rate  per  pound,  be  able  to  declare  a  dividend 
to  shareholders.  ...  In  an  Oldham  mill  every  item  of  expense 
IS  aiefully  watched ;  indeed,  in  most  of  the  concerns,  there  is 
'healthy  rivalry  as  to  which  mill  can  produce  a  pound  of  yam 
It  ihc  cheapest  rate.     Not  only  is  quantity  looked  after,  but 
^mlity  is  well  seen  to,  for  in  the  great  competition  for  cus 
">  tasi  Lancashire  amongst  manufacturers,  who  chiefly  ci 
Oldham  yam,  a  poor-spun  thread  receives  no  attention.  .  .  . 
The  present  appearances  seem  to  denote  that  the  neiv  mills  of 

'  Co-oferative  A'cwi,  vol.  iviiL  p.  8a^. 
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Oldham  will  bring  to  the  wall  all  the  old  factories  in  the  country. 
The  latter  cannot  compete  with  present-day  machinery,  either  in 
quantity,  quality,  or  price '.' 

Thefirst  half  of  1887  showed  some  improvement,  although 
a  lai^e  number  of  companies  were  still  malting  losses, 
owing  to  a  'comer'  in  raw  cotton  ;  and  it  was  explained 
that  '  those  companies  with  a  profit  have  been  fortunate  in 
-  their  cotton  purchases*.'  In  July  short  time  was  again 
resorted  to  in  consequence  of  the  unprofitable  state  of 
trade '.  At  the  Sun  Mill  meeting,  held  that  month,  '  the 
chairman  stated  that  the  loss  in  working  on  to-day's  price 
of  cotton  and  yarn  was  £200  per  week;  but  with  running 
the  mill  {140,000  spindles)  half-time,  the  loss  was  reduced 
to  £114  per  weekV  The  collapse  of  the  cotton  comer  in 
August  improved  the  position  of  the  spinners  very  mate- 
rially, and  the  margin  of  profit  was  increased  thereby  to  the 
extent  of  -ifd.  per  pound  ".  Losses  consequently  became 
fewer;  the  instances  in  which  profits  were  made  became 
more  numerous,  and  the  net  result  for  the  year  was  that 
88  companies  made  a  total  profit  of  £86,810 ', 

The  year  1888  witnessed  a  continued  improvement. 
'AH  through  February  and  March  business  was  healthy, 
the  demand  continuing  on  an  encouraging  scale.  The 
position  of  affairs  looked  so  satisfactory  that  the  operatives 
in  Oldham  began  to  agitate  for  an  advance  of  wages,  and  in 
April  notice  was  given  of  a  5  %  rise.'  This  demand  was 
acceded  to  on  May  17'.  From  July  to  September  the 
trade  was  plagued  with  the  operations  of  cotton  speculators, 
and  short  time  was  resorted  to  by  the  owners  of  upwards  of 
zo,ooo,ooo  spindles.  It  was  claimed  that  this  prevented 
a  further  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton  of  \d.  per  lb. 

'  EcoHomist,  February,  1887,  Snpplement,  p.  4. 

'  Ibid.,  1887,  p.  904. 

'  Ce-eferalive  News,  vol.  svlii.  p.  751. 

*  Ecemmhl,  1887,  p,  90^.      ■  Ibid..  1887,  Angnit  Supplement,  p.  4. 

*  Ibid.,  tebtiiary,  1889,  Review  of  iSSS,  p.  iS. 
'  Ibid.,  Fcbnwry,  1888,  Supplement,  p.  17, 
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Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  net  profits  of  85 
companies  amounted  to  £250,933  for  the  yenr.  This 
showed  a  return  of  rather  less  than  •j\%  on  the  paid-up 
share  capital,  but  all  the  adverse  balances  were  not  yet 
cleared  off'. 

The  prosperity  of  1888  was  continued  fairly  well  through 
1889,  and  new  mills  were  started  with  a  total  of  about 
600,000  spindles.  Speculation  in  raw  cotton  once  more 
compelled  the  spinners  to  resort  to  half-time  in  August  and 
September ;  but  in  spite  of  this,  the  total  net  profits  of 
86  companies  amounted  to  £220,587 ;  and  the  rate  of 
profit  on  share  capital  was  about  6i%.  A  writer  in  the 
Etwiomist  remarked : 

*  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  .£220,587  earned  by  the 
86  companies  to  which  our  returns  refer  has  been  paid  away  in 
dividends.  Only  £iii,'&i$  has  been  actually  distributed  to  the 
shareholders  of  these  companies,  and  this  is  no  more  than  3^  % 
on  the  share  capita)  they  have  invested  in  their  concerns.  Of 
course,  a  large  proportion  of  the  earnings  this  year  had  to  go, 
as  they  did  last,  towards  wiping  off  adverse  balances  that  had 
accumulated  during  years  of  bad  trade  '.* 

During  the  year  1890  the  prosperity  was  not  only  con- 
tinued, but  increased ;  and  in  May  it  was  reported  that 
'  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  building  of  five  spin- 
ning mills,  which  will  contain  about  300,000  spindles'.' 
From  the  statistics  I  gather  that  there  was  more  extension 
by  additions  to  existing  companies  than  by  the  formation 
of  new  ones.  To  evade  the  anticipated  operations  of 
a  cotton  comer,  many  companies  bought  raw  material  freely 
for  their  future  requirements  ;  and  their  action  was  justified 
by  results.  In  July  [he  margin  between  current  prices  of 
cotton  and  yam  left  no  profits;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
the  profits  made  were  almost  uniformly  good.  The  official 
list  of  the  Lancashire  Share  brokers 'Association  for  August  14, 

*  Eienemiil,  Fcbniary,  iSRi),  Supplement,  pp.  17,  iS. 

*  !HJ.,  l-'cbnurT,  1B90,  '  ComincKlal  Review,'  pp.  )6,  17. 

*  JUJ.,  1S90,  p.  588. 
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1890,  supplied  details  of  88  companies.  Forty-two  of  these 
had  paid  dividends  at  the  rate  of  10%  per  ann.  for  their 
last  quatter's  working  ;  %i,  paid  at  the  rate  of  5  and  upwards, 
but  under  10%;  i  paid  at  the  rate  of  4%;  9  paid  more 
than  10  %  per  ann. ;  and  12  companies  were  unable  to  pay 
dividends.  The  profits  and  dividends  for  the  previous 
quarter  were  of  a  somewhat  similar  character.  The  shares 
of  56  companies  were  at  a  discount  of  from  \s.  to  i6j.  in 
the  pound ;  and  the  shares  of  32  companies  varied  in  value 
from  par  to  a  premium  of  6j.  in  the  pound.  Several  com- 
panies issued  preference  shares  in  the  days  of  their  extre- 
mity, and  the  holders  are  in  some  instances  receiving  large 
profits,  while  the  ordinary  holders  are  receiving  little  or 
none.  In  one  company  the  preference  holders  receive 
eight  times  more  than  the  ordinary  shareholders  ;■  and  in 
the  last  two  quarters  of  1890,  they  received  dividends  at 
the  rate  of  40%  and  80%  per  ann.,  against  5%  and  10% 
paid  to  the  original  shareholders. 

In  1890  the  sum  of  £ziS,8zz  was  paid  away  in  dividends 
by  90  companies,  being  an  average  of  £6  ir,  %  on  the 
share  capital.  The  dividends  paid  by  these  companies 
varied  from  2^%  to  13%  ;  and  the  total  actual  profits  made 
by  them,  after  paying  loan  interest,  was  £376,041,  or  equal 
to  £10  %s.%  on  the  share  capital.  This  prosperity  induced 
the  operatives  to  ask  for  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  at  the  end  of  i8go  one  of  s%  was  conceded.  For 
some  classes  of  labour  the  advance  given  amounted  to 
10%  '.  The  number  of  mills  in  process  of  construction  at 
the  end  of  1890  was  reported  to  be  eighteen,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  1,375,000  spindles '. 

The  sharebrokers'  association  circular  referred  to  pre- 
viously, gave  details  of  the  88  companies,  the  totals  of  which 
were  as  follows:  paid-up  share  capital,  £3,491,851;  loans, 
ordinary,  £2,588,541,    and   mortgages,  £631,044 — total, 
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£3,319,585;  present  value  of  buildings  and  machinery, 
£5,014,323;  number  of  spindles — twist,  3,183,440,  and 
weft,  3,818,063 — total,  6,001,503;  balances  of  profit  carded 
fonvard,  after  paying  dividends,  by  77  companies,  £143,013; 
balances  of  loss  earned  forward  by  7  companies,  £9,628. 
Both  the  Oldham  ChronUk  and  the  Matichester  Weekfy 
Times  regularly  give  lists  of  the  dividends  paid  by,  and  the 
current  market  value  of  the  shares  of,  about  100  companies. 
The  Weekly  TV'mfx  of  August  15, 1890,  showed  that  at  their 
last  balancing  1 3  of  these  companies  had  paid  dividends  at 
the  rale  of  more  than  10  up  to  15  %  per  ann, ;  41  had  paid 
10%;  33  had  paid  5  or  more,  but  under  10%;  z  had 
pttid  4  % ;  and  33  had  paid  none.  But  some  of  these  latter 
were  new  companies  that  had  not  then  started  work, 
although  in  some  cases  theii  shares  were  at  a  premium, 
amounting  in  one  dise  to  14J'.  in  ,the  pound.  Mr.  J. 
Holden  has  made  me  a  geographical  analysis  of  the  100 
companies.  He  has  placed  63  companies  in  Oldham,  9  in 
Royion,  S  in  Middleton,  5  in  Rochdale,  and  15  in  various 
neighbouring  districts. 

The   Oldham  Chronide,  reviewing  the  condition  of  the 
spinning  companies  at  the  end  of  1891,  remarked  that 

*  this  year  will  long  stand  out  in  the  annals  of  the  trade  as  one 
of  heavy  losses,  mainly  arising  from  the  abundant  supply  of 
.'cotton,  and  consequent  serious  decline  in  values  after  the  great 
majority  of  spinnen  had  loaded  themselves  with  the  material ; 
and  it  presents  In  many  respects  the  greatest  contrast  to  the 
previous  year,  which  was  the  most  profitable  experienced  for 
many  years.' 

The  paper  then  gave  the  figures  for  93  companies,  as  fol- 
lows:  48  companies  had  made  profits  amounting  to 
£138,376,  while  45  companies  had  made  losses  amounting 
to  £117,613  ;  leaving  a  profit  for  the  93  companies  for  the 
year  of  £10,764,  on  a  paid-up  share  capital  of  £3,633,031, 
or  equal  to  an  average  dividend  of  fu.  %.  The  losses 
of  the  49  companies  left  them  at  the  end  of  the  year 
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with  adverse    balances   amounting   in   the   aggregate    to 
£141,767'. 

The  same  journal,  writing  a  year  later,  liad  to  report  that 
on  Novemher5,  1892,  'a  large  proportion  of  the  machinery 
in  the  spinning  department  was  stopped,  owing  to  the 
resistance  of  the  work-people  to  a  proposed  reduction 
in  wages  of  5  %.'  The  lockout  continued  all  through 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  through  January,  1893  '. 
The  employers  had  kept  losing  money  all  through  the 
year,  and  wished  to  recoup  themselves  by  a  reduction  in 
the  rates  of  wages.  The  operatives  objected,  their  view 
being  '  that  if  shareholders  have  had  no  more  judgment 
than  to  build  additional  mills  and  reduce  the  profits  of 
spinning  by  so  doing,  they  ought  to  take  the  consequences '.' 
The  operatives,  however,  expressed  '  their  readiness  to  co- 
operate with  the  employers  in  limiting  production,'  by 
working  short  time,  and  thereby  raising  the  selling  prices 
of  yarns.  This  the  employers  refused,  and  insisted  on  the 
reduction  of  wages  or  on  a  lockout*.  The  results  of  the 
working  of  99  companies  during  1892  were  as  follows: 
40  comp>anies  made  profits  to  the  total  amount  of  £70,040, 
while  59  companies  made  losses  to  the  total  amount  of 
£164,900,  leaving  a  balance  of  loss  for  the  99  companies  of 
£94,860  on  a  paid-up  share  capital  of  £3,692,635.  The 
loan  capital  of  these  companies  was  £3,563,097,  on  which 
it  was  estimated  that  an  average  interest  of  \\  %  per  ann. 
was  paid,  or  a  total  amount  of  £151,431.  Deducting  from 
these  figures  the  loss  sustained  for  the  year  of  £94,860, 
there  was  left  a  net  sum  earned  during  the  year  of  £56,571, 
'  or  a  return  of  a  trifle  over  J  %  per  ann.  on  the  whole 
capital  employed.'  The  market  value  of  the  share  capital  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1891  was  £2,454,346,  or  about  two- 
thirds  only  of  the  sum  actually  invested.     Notwithstanding 

*  Oldham  ChrtmicU,  December  16,  iSgi. 
'  Ibid.,  December  .11,  (891. 

'   7'lu  Timts,  December  7,  1S91. 

*  Coeptrativi  News,  vol.  uiii.  p.  llOj. 
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the  unfortunate  results  of  the  two  years'  working  of  the 
existing  mills,  ten  new  mills  belonging  to  joint-stock  com- 
panies were  completed,  and  started  work  in  1891  with  an 
aggregate  of  863,000  spindles ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1893,  there  were  ten  other  mills  in  the  course  of  erection 
with  an  aggregate  of  744,000  spindles  '■.  An  explanation  of 
this  continued  building  of  new  mills  may  possibly  be  found 
in  the  steadygrowth  in  the  improvements  made  in  machinery, 
which  enable  the  new  mills  to  produce  at  less  cost  than  the 
older  mills.  Another  explanation  is  that,  as  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Albert  Simpson  to  the  Labour  Commission  in  July, 
1S91,  '  Nine  years  ago,  the  extreme  cost  of  a  new  mill  and 
machinery  was  38^.  per  spindle,'  while  '  to-day  the  cost  of 
the  same,  if  new,  would  be  aoi.  per  spindle*.' 

From  numerous  sources  I  have  received  sundry  details 
that  are  of  importance-  The  average  rate  of  interest  paid 
for  loans  will  not  exceed  4%  per  ann.  In  1866,  the 
amount  of  yam  produced  of  a  given  count  was  33}  hanks 
per  spindle,  a^inst  28  hanks  produced  in  1887.  A  report 
made  to  the  British  Association  in  1887,  on  the  regulation 
of  wages  in  the  cotton  industry,  said  that  by  the  lists 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  employers'  associations  and 
the  operatives'  associations,  '  wages  depend  on  the  amount 
of  the  produce,'  and  '  all  advantages  arising  from  improved 
machinery  are  divided  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployed.' Then  speaking  of  Oldham,  the  report  said  that 
the  list  there  also  arranges  to  'divide  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  an  increased  speed  with  the  employer.  .  .  .  The 
Oldham  list  is  the  only  one  that  adopts  the  principle  in  regard 
to  speed*,'  Since  1870,  the  hours  of  labour  have  been 
reduced  from  60  hours  to  56^  hours  per  week.  But  wages 
have  incresised  as  follows  :  Minders  about  5/.  per  week  ; 
piccers  from  is.  bd.  to  as  much  as  4^.  per  week ;  card- 
room  men,  strippers,  grinders,  &c.,  about  3^.  ^.  per  week. 

■  Tlu  Ettn^misl  Monthly  TraJt  SuffUmiHt.  Januirjr,  1R93,  p  7. 
*  MiDBtci  of  Evidmce,  Laboot  CodnniMion,  Cranp  C,  vol.  L  p.  78. 
>  'TfiBMction*  of  the  Biitiih  AMocuiiioD,'  1887,  p.  305. 
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Women  cop  tenters  have  gone  up  from  bs.  bd.  in  1870  to 
I3J.  tjd.  per  week  in  1887,  and  girl  tenters  from  6j.  to  9^. 
Women  drawing-frame  tenters  have  had  their  wages  increased 
from  III.  in  1870  to  19J.  f>d.  per  week  in  1887.  All  other 
classes,  including  the  principal  servants,  have  also  received 
increased  rates  of  remuneration.  The  companies  pay  their 
principal  servants  better  than  private  firms.  They  also 
beat  the  latter  in  the  efficiency  of  their  arrangements,  and 
consequently  make  more  profits.  Between  i860  and  1887, 
wages  have  gone  up  40  %,  and  the  cost  of  living  has  gone 
down  7)  % ;  and  whereas  in  1^73  the  Sun  Mill  had  paid  in 
eight  years  £107,000  of  wages,  and  in  dividends  to  share- 
holders £92,000,  the  balance  sheets  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  companies,  whose  shares  at  the  time  stood  at 
a  premium  of  25  %,  showed  that  in  the  six  months  ending 
March  1890,  £5,999  was  paid  in  wages,  and  £1,800  only 
was  paid  in  dividends  to  share  capital.  The  total  net 
profit  of  this  company  was  £2,635.  Another  first  class 
company  paid  £12,582  in  wages  in  1889,  and  £2,271  in 
dividends;  and  a  third  paid  £10,504  in  wages, and  £2,374 
in  dividends.  If  all  the  companies  were  taken  together, 
the  relative  proportions  of  payments  made  in  18S9  would 
be  at  least  £5  in  wages  to  £1  in  dividends  on  shares.  The 
value  of  the  annual  output  of  the  mills  owned  by  the  Limited 
Companies  varies  with  the  price  of  raw  cotton  ;  but  it  may 
be  taken  at  a  rough  estimate  at  £6,000,000. 

It  is  said  that  at  Oldham  an  operative  in  one  mill  would 
prefer  to  hold  shares  in  any  mill  rather  than  the  one  in 
which  he  works,  as  he  feels  he  has  then  greater  freedom  in 
exercising  his  rights  as  a  shareholder,  while  the  net  results 
to  the  worker  are  the  same ;  for,  when  using  his  share- 
holding power,  he  cannot  forget  that  he  is  a  working  man  ; 
like  interests  induce  like  feelings,  and  these  cause  similar 
actions.  Writing  to  the  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert  on  this 
point,  in  1877,  Mr.  William  Nuttall  said  : 

'  Some  of  your  friends  will  tell  you  that  it  would  be  much  better 
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if  each  of  these  mills  were  owned  by  those  alone  who  work  in 
iheni-  I  reply  thai  Oldham  experience  proves  that  working 
men  prefer  to  work  where  they  can  obtain  the  best  wages  and 
the  most  comfortable  place,  while  at  the  same  time  they  also 
prefer  to  invest  their  capital  where  they  think  it  will  bring  the 
greatest  interest  or  dividend,  whether  that  place  be  the  one  in 
which  they  are  employed  or  elsewhere  '.' 

The  co-operative  character  of  these  mills  has  often  been 
questioned,  because  they  have  no  system  of  paying  capital 
a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  or  of  sharing  the  surplus,  if  any, 
with  the  workers.  The  reader  will  have  already  noticed 
Ur.  John  Watts'  advocacy  of  these  mills.  He  was  one  of 
the  Owenite  missionaries.  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  was  another 
Owenite  missionary,  and  his  opinion  was  'The  Oldham 
mills  are  in  fact  co-operative,  and  never  should  be  otherwise 
regarded  by  the  organized  co-operators  of  the  kingdom'.' 
At  the  Oldham  Congress,  Mr,  F.  Hardern  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject ;  and  he  concluded  in  these  words : 

*  Instead  of  preaching  Utopian  ideas,  let  there  be  something 
more  practical  done,  even  if  it  does  not,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  come  under  the  title  of  co-operation.  This  is  what 
has  been  done  in  Oldham  in  the  establishment  of  the  limited 
liability  movement.  .  .  .  With  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  the 
men  at  the  helm  in  these  affairs  have  been  called  purely  from 
the  tanks  of  the  workers,  which  is  another  proof  of  the  great 
Advantages  accruing  to  the  workers  through  the  institution  of 
limited  liability.  .  .  .  What  we  have  to  say  to  those  of  our 
co-operative  friends  outside  is— (ii>  and  do  likewise.  .  .  .  Invest 
in  the  development  of  the  particular  trade  or  trades  of  your 
district,  and,  instead  of  wailing  whilst  some  oS  ihe  desired  forms 
of  co-operative  production  are  being  theoretically  developed, 
lay  hold  of  the  most  practical  form  of  co-opteration  within  your 
reach,  if  even  it  is  not  all  that  you  could  wish  and  desire'.' 

The  experiments  made  by  some  of  the  companies  in 
profit-sharing  have  already  been  noticed,  t<^ether  with  the 
litrws  of  leading   shareholders   thereon.     Judging   by  the 
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Utterances  of  Trades  Unionist  leaders,  the  operatives  them- 
selves are  averse  to  any  system  of  profit-sharing.  When 
giving  evidence'  before  the  Labour  Commission,  Mr.  James 
Maudsky,  the  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Operative  Cotton  Spinners,  said  : 

'  I  have  thought  out  the  matter  of  profit-sharing  a  good  deal, 
and  1  have  people  constantly  at  me  to  try  and  see  whether 
it  can  be  introduced  in  the  cotton  trade.  It  has  been  introduced 
at  times  by  the  employers,  but  it  has  never  given  any  satii- 
faction.    It  has  never  done  any  good  where  it  has  been  partially 

Mr.  William  Mullin,  representing  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Card  and  Blowing-room  Operatives,  when  giving  evi- 
dence before  the  same  Commission,  said,  in  answer  to  the 
question : 

Is  it  possible  to  have  any  system  of  co-operative  working  with 
your  employers— that  is,  a  sharing  ofthe  profits,  or  sliding  scales, 
or  anything  of  thai  sort?  'We  do  not  think  so,  because  we  arc 
of  opinion  that  if  such  was  the  case  it  would  create  a  jealousy 
amongst  the  workers.  One  would  watch  the  other,  and  the  best 
results  would  not  be  obtained.' 

Mr.  Mullin  added  that  by  means  of  the  Trades  Union 
a  fair  share  of  the  results  of  their  labour  can  be  obtained 
by  the  operatives '. 

Co-operation  was  carried  another  step  forward  in  1881 
by  a  number  of  the  spinning  companies  establishing  the 
Cotton- Buying  Company,  Limited. 

'  It  was  a  topic  of  discussion  for  many  years  before  anything 
definite  was  attempted.  The  making  of  the  cotton  comers  of 
1879-80  gave  an  impulse  to  the  discussion.  .  .  ,  Shares  were 
taken  up  by  about  20  or  more  companies  .  .  .  and  in  September, 
1881,  an  office  was  opened  in  Liverpool,  a  manager  and  staff 
appointed,  and  the  first  business  commenced  as  cotton  brokers ; 
business  10  be  done  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Liverpool 
Cotton  Market,  and  brokerage  to  be  charged  to  buyers  in  the 

r  Commission,  Group  C,  vol.  i.  pp.  5 
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usual  tny ;  profits  to  be  divided  according  to  the  business  done, 
after  paying  7}  %  per  ann.  on  share  capital.' 

Notwithstanding  jealousy  and  boycotting,  this  company 
has  steadily  prosp«ed.  Its  sales  for  the  first  year  were 
£316,000,  ba  the  second  they  were  £356,000,  and  for  the 
third  year  £736,160.  At  the  end  of  this  third  year,  there 
were  50  limited  companies  on  the  share  register;  and  besides 
paying  7J  %  on  shares,  they  had  returned  to  purchasers 
a  bonus  of  7;.  dd.  out  of  every  \at.  commission  paid  as 
brokerage '.  The  balance  sheet  for  the  last  quarter  of  1889 
showed  that,  in  addition  to  carrying  one-seventh  of  their 
profits  to  the  reserve  fund,  they  returned  a  bonus  of  6j.  Zd. 
on  the  brokerage  to  their  shareholders. 

A  Federation  Insurance  Company  was  started  in  1875. 
'At  that  time  insurance  rates  upon  cotton  mills  were  at 
their  highest,  and  the  annual  charge  for  insurance  was 
found  to  be  a  serious  drain  upon  the  profits  of  the  Oldham 
cotton  mill  companies.'  All  the  best  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies were  organized  into  a  TarilT  Association,  which 
regulated  the  rates  of  premium,  and  no  member  of  the 
Tariff  Association  was  allowed  to  insure  under  these  rates. 
Although  the  mills  were  well  built,  and  well  equipped  with 
steam  pumps,  extincteurs  and  volunteer  fire  brigades,  and 
were  thus  considered  to  be  able  to  '  cope  with  any  outbreak 
of  fire,'  the  tariff  insurance  offices  would  not  make  'any 
allowance  from  insurance  premiums  to  the  owners  of  such 
milb  for  this  expenditure  on  appliances,  &c.,  but  continued 
to  charge  the  same  rates  as  on  old  and  low-built  mills.  . .  . 
This  was  felt  to  be  a  great  injustice,  and  led  to  the  forming' 
of  the  insurance  company, 

A  sketch  of  the  federation,  written  for  the  use  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Oldham  Co-operative  Congress,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing information  concerning  its  working.  On  commencing 
business,  the  directors  madeanallowanceof  10%  for  efficient 
ap[riiances.     The  tarilT  offices  then  did  the  same ;  '  but  still 

'  Oldham  CfHgnst  Guide,  pp.  ijo-j- 
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our  rates  have  all  through  been  kept  at  lo  %  below  tariff 
rates,  although  further  reductions  have  been  made  from 
cotton  mill  rates  since  the  fomiation  of  this  company, 
making  in  all  about  50  %,  thus  effecting  an  enormous  saving 
to  our  mill  companies.'  The  subscribed  capital  at  the 
beginning  was  £4,667,  and  at  the  end  of  1884  it  was 
£40,710.  Only  is.  per  £1  share  had  been  paid  up  in 
1885,  but  a  dividend  was  declared  of  ij  %  per  ann.  upon 
the  subscribed  capital,  which  was  equal  to  25  %  per  ann.  on 
the  paid-up  capital.  The  surplus  capital  is  invested  as  loans 
at  4  %  with  the  insuring  companies '.  The  balance  sheet  for 
the  last  half  of  1889  showed  that  there  were  then  51,010 
shares  issued,  on  which  3/.  9^/.  per  pound  had  been  paid 
up,  I  infer,  out  of  profits.  There  was  also  a  reserve  fund  of 
£19,736.  There  appeared  to  be  70  companies  or  societies 
that  were  shareholders  in  this  federation  in  1889.  Indi- 
viduals are  not  allowed  to  become  shareholders. 

Co-operative  distributive  societies  are  large  investors, 
both  as  share  and  loan-holders,  in  cotton  manufacturing 
companies.  Seven  societies  alone  have  over  £150,000  thus 
invested  ;  and  another,  Stacksteads,  while  not  holding  such 
a  large  amount  as  these,  has  an  average  of  £8  per  member 
invested.  Altogether,  the  total  investments  in  cotton 
companies  by  the  I^ncashire  societies  probably  exceeds 
£500,000. 

The  distributive  societies  have,  in  some  instances,  entered 
into  cotton  manufacturing  on  their  own  account.  Some 
have  done  this,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  John  Lord,  in  con- 
sequence of  mills  mortgaged  to  them  falling  into  their 
possession.  For  instance,  the  Milnrow  Society,  which 
numbers  1,050  members,  is  working  a  mill  in  which  they 
have  invested  over  £15,000.  They  took  it  over  as  mort- 
gagees because  the  owning  company  went  into  liquidation. 
The  balance  sheet  for  July,  1890,  showed  a  slight  profit  of 
£9,  without  providing  for  interest  on  capital.     The  Darwen 

'  Oldham  Cmsriss  Guide,  pp.  136-9. 
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Industrial  Society  buitt  a  weaving-shed,  to  hold  between 
5  00  and  600  looms,  in  1887';  but  Mr.  C.J.  Beckett  informed 
me  that  the  society  had  let  il  for  ten  years.    They  had  had 
*  thoughts  of  organizing  a  company  on  the  self-help  prin- 
ciple ' ;    but  there  had  been  so  much  money  lost  by  the 
people  of  the  district  by  the  failure  of  companies  of  different 
kinds  that  the  society  changed  its  intention,  and  preferred 
to   'accept  a  moderate  income  without  risk.'    The  Leigh 
F'riendly  Co-operative  Society  erected  a  weaving  shed  in 
1 S6S.     Before  the  machinery  was  put  in,  the  shed  was  used 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  address  his  constituents  when  he  was 
roember  of  Parliament  for  South- West  Lancashire  ^.     A  file 
of  balance  sheets  that  has  been  lent  me  through  Mr.  Thomas 
Wood,  showed  that  in  1871  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in   the  manufacturing  department  was  £13,700,  and  the 
value  of  the  buildings  and  machinery  was  £6,057.     At  the 
end   of  1873  a  new  weaving  shed  was  added,  and   this 
swelled  the  value  of  the  plant  to  £15,842,  while  the  total 
capital  employed  was  £24,000.    The  prolits  of  the  shed, 
according  to  the  balance  sheets,  were  continuous  from  the 
middle  of  1871  up  to  the  end  of  1878;  the  total  amount 
for  the  ^\  years  being  £11,138.     The  profits  went  to  swell 
ibc  dividends  on  purchases  from  the  store.     The  amount 
of  capital  employed  in  the  factory  was  then  £33,000 ;  the 
total  capital  of  the  society  was  £65,568,  and  the  number 
of  members  was  3,553.     For  the  half-year  ending  June, 
JS79,  there  was  a  loss  of  £575  ;  '  this  result  arising  from 
a  state  of  things  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  cotton 
trade.'     Loss  now  succeeded  loss  up  to  September,  1881, 
Khen  the  manager,  Mr.  William  Hill,  who  had  been  with 
the  society  from  its  commencement,  sent  a  letter  lo  the 
committee  saying : 

'The  shed  accounts  are,  1  am  grieved  to  say,  very  incorrect. 
We  were  very  unfortunate  in  the  time  selected  for  commencing 
nunnbcturing,  a  time  when  yarn  was  double  its  present  price, 
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and  wages  were  high.  For  a  short  time  we  nmde  a  profit,  but 
prices  being  high,  we  could  not  sell  all  our  production  to  a  profit, 
and  the  stock  of  goods  accumulated  to  a  large  amount,  and 
when  the  fall  in  prices  set  in  they  had  to  be  sold  at  a  loss. .  .  . 
I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  felt  myself  in  a  great  dilemtna, 
and  in  my  concern  for  the  society  1  devoted  myself  to  doing  the 
business  so  as  to  put  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as  I  posubly  could, 
using  all  the  means  at  my  command  to  attain  that  object.  .  .  . 
During  this  time  the  accounts  have  been  incorrectly  kept,  show- 
ing profit  that  has  not  been  realized.  I  am  guilty  of  making  the 
shed  reports  show  a  profit  when  they  should  have  shown  a  loss 
.  .  .  but  now,  finding  my  health  filing  me  under  the  weight  of 
this  trouble,  I  cannot  keep  it  from  you  any  longer '.' 

Mr.  William  Appleby  was  ultimately  called  in,  and  his 
examination  of  the  accounts  showed  that  from  December, 
1872,  to  September,  1881,  there  had  been  a  loss  on  the 
weaving  shed  of  £22,670,  There  was  also 'a  deficit  balance 
of  £2,457  2s.  Sd.,  for  which  no  explanation  or  account  can 
be  obtained".'  Mr.  Hill  was  prosecuted  by  the  society, 
and  on  February  7,  1882,  on  pleading  guilty  to  the  chat^e 
of  falsifying  the  accounts,  he  was  sentenced  to  a  short  term 
of  imprisonment '.  The  great  deficiency  of  assets  was  made 
up  by,  firstly,  a  revaluation  of  the  land  and  buildings,  which 
enabled  them  to  write  off  about  £9,000;  and,  secondly,  by 
the  institution  of  a  redemption  account,  to  be  written  off 
out  of  future  profits,  and  by  a  contribution,  in  the  case  of 
a  member  withdrawing  from  the  society,  of  3J.  id.  in  the 
pound  on  the  amount  withdrawn.  This  amount  had  been 
fixed  before  they  knew  the  full  extent  of  the  deficit,  and 
was  based  on  a  plan  submitted  by  the  Co-operative  Union  *. 
The  redemption  account  is  being  rapidly  written  down,  and 
in  June,  1890,  it  stood  at  less  than  one-half  its  original 
figure,  while  land,  buildings  and  machinery  had  also  been 
again  written  down,  and  the  dividends  on  the  store  business 
of  the  society  had  been  regularly  paid.     Unfortunately,  the 


'  Lagkjmrnal,  Febni»cy  ii,  t88j.  '  Ibid.,  October  15,  1B81. 
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shed  has  scarcely  made  anything  but  losses,  the  total,  up  to 
the  middle  or  1890,  being  over  £7,000.  This  has  caused 
the  society  to  cease  running  it  on  their  own  responsibility, 
and  they  have  now  rented  it  out  to  a  private  firm  on  a  kind 
of  profit-sharing  arrangement.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  there  has  been  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  members  of 
the  society,  who  were  also  workers  in  the  shed,  to  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  straining  every  nerve  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  markets.  In  November,  1890,  the  results  of 
the  working  of  the  factory  under  the  new  conditions 
were  :  Sales  for  the  quarter,  £10,573 ;  and  after  providing 
for  both  depreciation  and  interest  there  was  a  loss  of 
£452.  Of  this  loss  the  society  bore  £384  and  the 
lessees  £68'. 

The  self-help  societies  in  the  district  of  Burnley  present 
some  distinctly  special  characteristics.  The  first,  the 
Burnley  Self-Help  Cotton  Spinning  and  Manufacturing 
Society  Limited,  has  been  in  existence  since  the  early  part 
of  1886,  and  the  workers  deserve  great  credit  for  their 
tenacity,  patience  and  perseverance.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  in  the  'Trafalgar-street  Co-operative  Newsroom.' 
A  deputation,  consisting  of  Messrs,  J.  C.  Gray  and  Joseph 
Greenwood,  attended  from  the  Co-operative  Union  and 
addressed  the  meeting.  Those  present  were  very  favourable 
to  the  proposed  society,  and  the  chairman  said  that  '  the 
present  was  an  exceptionally  good  time  for  commencing 
the  undertaking*.'  On  January  14,  1886,  it  was  reported 
(hat  over  100  persons  had  already  applied  for  shares ',  and 
a  little  later  in  the  year  the  Productive  Committee  of  the 
Cnited  Board  appealed  to  co-operative  societies  to  help  by 
taking  up  a  few  shares,  saying  that  150  workers  had  taken 
up  £1,500,  and  that  the  Burnley  Society  had  taken  up 
£250*.     Among  other  papers  and  balance  sheets  lent  me 
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by  Sergeant  Dalgetty  is  a  copy  of  the  original  prospectus 
of  the  Burnley  Self-Help.     In  this  it  is  said : 

*  The  primary  object  of  the  promoters  of  this  society  is  to 
obtain  for  the  workers  in  the  cotton  industry  of  Burnley  a  greater 
interest  in  the  resuhs  of  their  own  labour,  and  by  this  means  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  their  social  advancement/  ' 

After  referring  to  the  strife  between  capital  and  labour, 
and  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  method  *  which  will  unite 
in  common  the  interests  of  the  two,  and  secure  to  each  its 
just  proportion  of  their  joint  labour,'  the  promoters  said : 

*this  end  can  best  be  accomplished  by  co-operation — i.e.  th^^ 
combining  together  of  workers,  who  shall,  as  far  as  possible  *» 
provide  the  capital  necessary  for  their  own  employment,  and  sc^^ 
in  a  large  degree,  make  the  interests  of  the  two  identical  .  . 
It  is  proposed  to  start  with  400  looms,  which  would  be  aboif  "** 
three  setts  ;  i.e.  it  would  employ  about  three  tacklers  to  look afte^^ 
them.    It  will  find  occupation  for  about  130  people. ...  It  is  th^^ 
intention  of  the  promoters  to  so  regulate  the  concern  that  nc^ 
machine  or  labour  shall  be  wasted,  the  importance  of  which,  a^^ 
practical  men,  they  are  fully  alive  to.     It  is  not  intended  to  build^ 
a  shed,  but  to  rent  one  on  the  "  room  and  power  *'  system,  which  -* 
is  the  practice  of  the  majority  of  the  Burnley  manufacturers.' 

Details  were  then  given  as  to  capital,  profits,  votes,  Ac. 
It  was  estimated  that  £10  per  loom  was  required  for  equip- 
ment, and  £1,000  for  working  capital.  The  shares  were  to 
be  £5  each,  and  interest  was  to  be  paid  to  share  capital  at 
the  rate  of  5  %  per  ann.,  while  a  reserve  fund  was  to  be 
created  out  of  surplus  profits  to  guarantee  this  interest.  The 
workers  were  to  divide  the  remaining  profits  in  proportion 
to  wages,  but  were  not  to  withdraw  them  until  each  worker 
was  possessed  of  £20  of  share  capital.  The  principle  of 
one  man  one  vote  was  adopted ;  and  when  the  shareholder 
was  a  society  it  was  authorized  to  appoint  one  person  as  its 
representative.  *  Wages  were  to  be  paid  by  the  recognized 
Burnley  standard  list,  and  shareholders  and  their  children 
were  to  have  the  first  chance  of  working  in  the  concern.' 
The  promoters  were  of  opinion  that  in  periods  of  depression 
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they  could  ask  the  workers  to  consider  how  the  charges  on 
the  society  could  be  best  met — whether  by  a  curtailment 
of  expenses  or  by  a  reduction  of  wages.     By  this  means 
they  believed  that  the  rate  of  wages  might  be  regulated 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  and  a  sliding 
scale  be  established  which  should  be  fair  alike  to  capitalist 
and  worker.     In  a  second  prospectus,  issued  in  April,  1887, 
it  was  said  in  regard  to  the  interest  on  share  capital,  that 
*the  workers  take  this   responsibility  on  their  shoulders, 
making  it  a  first  charge  on  the  society;  each  worker  agreeing, 
if  the  profits  will  not  bear  the  interest  charges,  to  meet  them 
out  of  their  wages.'    The  Healey  Royd  Mills  had  been 
fented  at  36X.  per  loom  per  ann.,  which  was  to  be  reduced 
to  35/.  when  600  looms  had  been  put  in.    The  lessor  had 
lent  them  £1,000  at  5  %.    They  had  *at  work  388  looms, 
all  the  necessary  preparation   machinery,  which  find 
iployment  for  72  males,  50  females,  and  44  young  per- 
sons ;   with  the  exception  of  a  few  minors  they  are  all 
shareholders.'    For  power  and  room  for  the  preparation 
machinery  they  paid  £75  a  year,  *  which  the  society  are 
oonBdent  in  saying  is  as  cheap  as  any  that  has  ever  been 
taken  in  Burnley  before.'  The  result  of  the  first  six  months' 
irorking  up  to  March  26,  1887,  after  meeting  all  charges 
for  interest  and   depreciation,  was   a  net  profit  of  £692. 
*  Out  of  this  amount,'  Mr.  Dalgetty  said,  *  we  decided  to  write 
off  the  whole  of  the  formation  expenses,  to  pay  a  dividend 
to  labour  at  the  rate  of  5  %  on  all  wages  earned,  and  to 
carry  the  balance,  amounting  to  £470,  to  the  reserve  fund.' 
At  this  time  the  society  had  £3,700  of  share  capital  and 
£3*100  of  loans.     £1,260  of  shares  had  been  subscribed 
by  XI  cooperative  societies,  £1,400  by  the  workers,  and  the 
remainder  by  other  individuals.    Mr.  Dalgetty  also  told  me 
that  the  productions  of  the  society  were  exclusively  for  the 
Eastern  trade. 

Mr.  Redman,  who  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  society, 
has  sent  me  some  details  and  balance  sheets.     He  said : 

'Our  second  half-year  was  not  quite  so  successful  as  the  first, 
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but  we  were  all  satisfied.    Only  2\  %  was  allowed  as  bonu^s=*^ 
to  labour,  but  the  reserve  was  augmented  to  £662 ;  and  durii 
this    half-year  we    commenced   58  more  looms,  making  ot 
total  446,  whilst  we  paid  for  the  fittings,  which  cost  ;£io9,  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  half-year.* 

The  third  half  caused  the  reserved  fund  to  be  carried  up 
to  £736,  and  again  2|  %  was  paid  as  bonus  to  labour. 

'  Here  ends  the  successful  working  of  the  society  for  a  time. 
Our  next  half-year's  working  (ending  September,  1888)  was  not 
what  we  expected.  In  fact  we  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
the  result  After  paying  all  charges,  such  as  depreciation  and 
interest  (no  bonus),  there  was  a  loss  of  £6^.  The  next  half- 
year  was  the  worst  in  the  history  of  the  society.  We  had  bad 
trade  and  the  cotton  comer  to  contend  with,  and  we  did  not 
think  our  manager  and  salesman  looked  after  our  business  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  We  consequently  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion. After  meeting  all  charges  for  interest  and  depreciation, 
we  had  a  loss  on  the  half-year  of  ^947.  This  took  all  our 
reserve  fund,  and  left  us  with  an  adverse  balance  of  £2^* 

Another  manager  was  engaged,  but  only  stayed  three 
months  \     Mr.  Redman  went  on  to  say : 

*  At  the  half-yearly  meeting  held  in  April,  1889,  we  decided 
to  have  stocks  taken  quarterly,  still  keeping,  however,  to  half- 
yearly  balance  sheets ;  and,  after  the  meeting,  we  called  the 
working  shareholders  together,  when  we  decided  unanimously 
to  pay  out  of  our  wages  10  %  on  the  amount  each  had  earned 
in  the  previous  six  months,  towards  making  good  our  losses,  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  before  June  28.  From  this  source  we  got 
;£2o8.  When  the  result  of  our  quarter's  working  was  known 
on  July  10,  we  found  we  had  another  loss  to  deal  with,  amount- 
ing to  ^449,  including  balance  of  loss  last  half-year.  The  end 
of  this  quarter  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties we  have  had  to  contend  with,*  viz.  the  failure  of  two 
self-help  societies.  *  Nearly  all  the  manufacturers  in  the  district 
said  we  should  go  the  same  way,  and  they  seemed  to  desire 
that  event  very  much.* 

The  society  now  appealed  to  its  first  manager,  Mr.  Bancroft, 

*  Co-operative  Congress  Report,  1890,  p.  69. 
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to  come  back  to  them,  which  he  did  after  some  persuasion  *. 
To  resume  Mr.  Redman's  narrative  : 

'  In  July,  1889,  we  again  called  our  workers  together,  and  they 
decided  to  pay  to  the  society  i6i  %  on  the  amount  of  wages 
earned  by  them  in  the  previous  quarter,  to  be  paid  before 
September  38.  Although  all  were  in  favour  of  paying,  more 
than  50  %  of  our  workers  thought  we  should  fail ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  about  a  dosen,  we  all  stood  true  to  the  society. 
These  would  gladly  come  back  now  that  our  prospects  are 
improving.  They  like  bonus,  but  have  an  aversion  to  paying 
k)sses.  The  half-year  ending  September,  1889,  still  left  us  with 
an  adverse  balance  f>f  JiMi ;  but  the  better  prospects  in  trade, 
and  the  qualifications  of  our  present  manager,  who  thoroughly 
understands  hb  business,  gave  us  hope  in  the  future.  In 
October,  1889,  we  again  called  our  workers  together,  and  again 
we  decided  to  subscribe  10  %  out  of  wages  earned  before 
December  21.  This  brought  in  about  ;^i95.  The  result  of 
the  December  stocktaking  was  that,  after  meeting  all  charges, 
we  have  a  balance  profit  of  ;^46,  which  brings  our  present  loss 
down  to  a  little  over  ;£200.  The  working  shareholders  have 
again  decided  to  pay  ;£ioo  towards  this,  and,  with  our  present 
prospects,  we  feel  confident  we  shall  be  able  to  make  £,\oq 
before  the  end  of  March/ 

The  balance  sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  March,  1890, 
justified  Mr.  Redman's  prophecy.  The  loss  was  cleared 
away,  and  a  net  balance  of  £14  was  carried  to  the  reserve 
fimd. 

An  analysis  of  the  seven  half-yearly  balance  sheets  up  to 
March,  1890,  exhibits  the  following  results:  The  total  sales 
were  £130,135;  the  wages  paid  were  £26,382;  and  the 
interest  on  loans  amounted  to  £668.  The  workers  have  been 
credited  with  £348  as  bonus,  and  they  have  paid  in  cash  by 
way  of  levy  on  their  wages,  to  make  up  losses,  the  sum  of 
£815.  The  workers  were  therefore  out  of  pocket  to  the 
amount  of  £467,  or  equal  to  if  %  on  the  total  wages  paid. 

If  the  shareholders  had  borne  the  loss,  they  would  have  only 

received  interest  at  the  rate  of  i^  %  per  ann.,  instead  of 

*  Co-operatiTe  Congress  Report,  1890,  p.  69. 
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the  s  %  per  aim-  that  has  been  paid  in  consequence  of  the 
workers  guaranteeing  them.  The  share  capital  stands  at 
£4i55i>  and  the  loans  at  £1,445.  "^^  original  value  of 
the  plant  is  £4,242;  it  has  been  depreciated  £1,030,  and  it 
now  stands  at  £3,112.  The  society  has  not  commenced 
spinning.  Early  in  1890  they  b^an  to  manufacture  goods 
for  the  home  trade '.  Mr.  Bradshaw  has  informed  me  that 
there  were  170  employ^,  ijo  of  whom  were  shareholders. 
There  were  also  128  other  persons  and  12  co-operative 
societies  that  were  shareholders.  Up  to  commencing  manu- 
facturing for  the  home  trade,  the  business  of  the  society 
had  been  exclusively  with  private  firms.  There  were  three 
employes  on  the  committee.  The  total  number  of  the 
committee  was  only  five,  according  to  the  rules  as  altered  in 
August,  1889.     Previously  to  this  the  number  was  eleven. 

The  half-year  ending  September,  1890,  showed  a  profit 
of  £427  4^.  ^X'i■,  after  paying  share  and  loan  interest.  This 
was  all  carried  to  the  reserve  fund.  The  last  quarter  of 
1890  realized  a  net  profit,  after  paying  interest  on  share 
capilal,  of  £231,  which  was  also  carried  to  the  reserve  fund'. 
As  the  result  of  special  meetings  held  on  October  1 1  and  25, 
1890,  a  great  alteration  was  made  in  the  society.  Instead 
of  paying  the  manager  a  salary,  they  engaged  him  for  ten 
years,  and  his  powers  are — 'to  conduct  all  business  carried 
on  by,  or  on  account  of,  the  society ;  receive  and  give 
receipts  for  all  moneys  due  to  it ;  engage  and  discharge  all 
workmen,  salesmen,  and  employes  of  every  description ; 
and  fix  their  wages,  salaries,  or  other  remuneration.'  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  any  dispute  between  the  manager  and 
the  committee  being  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  'a  promi- 
nent co-operator  previously  appointed  by  the  general  meeting, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final  V  I  believe  that  the  manager 
is  a  partner  in  a  weaving  shed  which  is  run  as  a  private 
concern,  and  that  he,  together  with  his  partner,  are  the 

'  Co-oper«live  Congresl  Report,  1890,  p.  69. 

'  Cooperative  News,  voL  xxii.  p.  70. 

'  lamaikire  Eremng Post,  Joonary  7,  1891. 
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i  of  the  Leigh  Society's  factory.  Mr,  Redman  has 
inrormed  me  that  under  the  new  arrangement  5  %  per  ann. 
will  be  paid  on  share  and  loan  capital ;  fixtures  will  be 
depreciated  at  the  rate  of  7)  %  per  ann.  on  the  original 
value ;  and  the  remaining  profits  are  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  manager  taking  one  as  his  salary,  and  the  other  being 
divided  among  the  workers  as  bonus.  The  new  arrange- 
ment started  on  January  i,  1891. 

Both  the  years  1891  and  1893  were  prosperous.  The 
sales  in  1891  were  £51,951,  on  which  a  profit  of  £336  was 
made.  Interest  at  5  %  was  paid  on  share  capital,  and  the 
balance  was  carried  to  the  reserve  fund,  which  was  thereby 
increased  to  £679.  The  share  capital  amounted  to  £4,774, 
and  the  loans  to  £1,738.  The  number  of  members  was 
159'.  The  profit  made  in  1892  amounted  to  £1,190.  The 
reserve  fund  was  increased  to  £r,ooo,  and  appears  to  have 
heen  re<hristened  '  wage  balance  fund.'  Shares  and  loans 
both  received  5  %  interest,  while  the  operatives  received 
a  bonus  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  of  dd.  in  the  pound  on 
their  wages,  and  shareholding  purchasers  in  the  home  trade 
department  received  a  dividend  of  ji/.  in  the  pound  on  their 
purchases*. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholders  held  on 
July  33,  189a,  'a  discussion  took  place  on  the  sphere  of 
authority  between  the  manager  and  the  committee ' ;  but  no 
decision  was  come  to,  the  question  being  postponed '.  In 
October,  189a,  the  discussion  was  resumed  in  a  more  public 
manner,  by  means  of  a  series  of  letters  in  the  Co-operativt 
Xeu's  ;  the  principal  points  raised  being  the  despotic  power 
of  the  manager,  and  the  alleged  sale  to  co-operative  societies 
ind  display  at  co-operative  exhibitions,  of  goods  purport- 
ing to  be  the  productions  of  the  Burnley  Self  Help  Society, 
hut  which  had  been  bought  from  other  manufacturers. 
Mr.  Adam  Wood,  who  had  been  president  of  the  society,  took 

'  Co-opermtlTe  C«n{^ii  Report,  1893,  p.  171. 

'  Ce-eierativt  Nctei,  vol.  uiii,  p.  817,  and  vol.  iiiv.  p.  79. 

>  IHJ.,  vol  uiii.  p.  860. 
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part  in  the  correspondence.  He  said  :  '  I  resigned  because 
I  was  disgusted  at  the  way  the  home  trade  was  being  carried 
on,  and  with  several  other  matters.'  He  then  explained  that, 
being  anxious  to  know  whether  the  goods  sold  were  manu- 
factured by  the  Burnley  Selp-Help  Society,  he  aslced  the 
secretary,  at  the  committee  meetings,  on  several  occasions, 
'  How  many  of  these  pieces  have  been  made  by  our  own 
society?'  Sometimes  he  could  get  no  answer.  At  other 
times  the  answer  was,  '  Only  a  few,'  Mr.  Wood  then  went 
on  to  assert  that  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  goods  thus  sold  were 
made  by  James  Bancroft  and  Co.,  the  firm  in  which  the 
Self-Help  Society's  manager  was  interested ;  while  '  another 
portion  of  the  goods  our  manager  buys  in  the  open  market,' 
i  and  all  these  '  goods  are  represented  as  being  made  by  the 
Burnley  Self  Help  Society.'  No  one  seems  to  have  denied 
the  truth  of  the  above  statements.  As  to  the  conduct  of 
the  manager,  it  was  asserted  that  a  director  received  a 
deputation  of  the  work-people  concerning  some  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  and  on  bringing  the  matter  before  the  committee  the 
manager  stopped  him,  saying, '  I  will  have  none  of  it ! '  The 
employes  held  a  meeting  on  the  subject  on  October  24,  1893, 
passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  manager,  and  requested 
the  directors  '  to  write  and  deny  the  statement  in  the  letter ' 
which  started  the  newspaper  discussion.  The  directors  did 
write ;  but  while  they  asserted  that  the  working  agreement 
with  the  manager  had  '  been  the  salvation  of  the  society,' 
they  did  not  deny  the  accusation  of  having  sold,  as  their 
own  productions,  goods  that  had  only  been  purchased. 
The  manager,  Mr.  Bancroft,  also  took  part  in  the  corre- 
spondence. Replying  to  the  charge  of  despotic  conduct, 
he  said :  'When  you  have  workmen  employed  in  the  same 
works,  sitting  upon  the  committee  (a  position  I  quite 
agree  with),  then  your  manager  must  be  protected  against 
any  undue  influence  that  might  be  brought  to  bear  on 
these  workmen  from  inside  the  works  when  dealing  with 
any  difficulties  that  might  arise.'  All  parties  to  the  corre- 
spondence  concurred  in  referring   the    points   in  dispute 
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to  ihe  arbitration  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Board ;  and 
at  the  end  of  1892  that  body  had  got  the  question  in 
hand'. 

The  success  of  the  Burnley  Self-Hetp  Society  during  the 
first  year  or  so  had  'the  effect  of  awakening  the  working 
men  of  the  town  to  the  advantages  of  self-employment '.' 
In  May,  1887,  a  second  self-help  society,  the  Bumley  In- 
dustrial, was  started  on  the  identical  lines  of  the  first,  their 
purpose  being,  according  to  the  prospectus, '  to  save  capital 
and  use  it  to  employ  themselves.'  This  was  followed  in 
quick  succession  by  the  Calder  Vale  Society,  in  November, 
1887 ;  the  Whittlefield,  in  March,  1888 ;  the  Bumley  Lane, 
in  May,  1888;  the  Nelson  (near  Bumley),  in  June,  1888; 
and  the  Oak  Mount,  in  October,  1888.  This  last  weaving- 
shed  belonged  to  Mr.  D.  Mallinson  (of  Liverpool),  who 
proposed  to  hand  it  over  to  his  operatives.  It  contained 
500  looms*.  A  correspondent,  writing  to  roe  at  the  end 
of  October,  1890,  said  of  the  Oak  Mount  Society: 

'  They  keep  things  very  quiet,  and  do  not  publish  any  balance 
theets.  So  far  as  I  can  leam,  they  are  neither  losing  nor  gaining 
much  ;  bat  they  seem  a  bit  crippled  both  in  buying  and  selling ; 
u  ihey  have  to  make  all  their  doth  for  one  cloth  agent,  who  is 
a  very  large  shareholder;  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  purchase 
of  their  yams.' 

The  Calder  Vale  and  Whittlefield  Sheds  belonged  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  WhitUker.  Writing  to  me  in  April,  1888,  Sergeant 
Dalgetty  said  of  these  two  societies : 

'  Their  inception  and  environments  will  not  have  the  entire 
ipprovat  of  the  true  co-operaior.  Mr.  Whittaker,  ttte  proprietor 
of  the  two  weaving  sheds,  endeavoured,  about  a  year  ago,  when 
reaving  gave  good  returns,  to  float  a  joint-stock  company  to 
take  over  hia  concerns.  Though  the  company  was  well  adver- 
lited  in  Bumley  and  Manchester,  ii  was  without  avail.  It  is 
peninent  to  this  part  of  the  subject  to  mention  that  strikes  have 
been  very  frequent  at  his  sheds.    This  gentleman  now  proposes 


'  C»-tftraln 

'   liU.  TOl, 
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to  band  over  bis  sbeds  to  tbe  Calder  Vale  and  Whittlefield 
Societies  respectively,  on  terms  to  be  seen  in  tbe  enclosed 
prospectuses.  To  write  frankly,  I  do  not  admire  them. 
Mr.  Whittaker  may  be  actuated  by  the  highest  motives,  but 
it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  conditions  of  transfer  are  very 


Mr.  John  Redman  put  the  case  even  stronger.  He 
said 

'  the  owner  of  the  mills  compelled  his  work-people  to  become 
-  shareholders  when  he  knew  trade  was  so  bad  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  success.' 

The  sheds  did  not  benefit  the  shareholders.  By  June,  1888, 
the  Whittlefield  Society  had  paid  the  vendor  £1,600  for  the 
stock-in-trade,  but  it  bad  also  lost  about  £500';  and  on 
December  18,  1888,  the  Caider  Vale  Society  had  to  enter 
into  an  arrangement  with  its  creditors*.  On  February  z, 
1889,  a  winding-up  petition  was  made  and  granted,  and  on 
February  4  the  same  thing  was  done  for  the  Whittlefield 
Society '.  Mr.  J.  Rawlinson  has  given  further  details  of  the 
Whittlefield  Society.     The  operatives  paid  up 

'  their  subscriptions  by  weekly  or  monthly  instalments,  work 
being  found  for  them  by  the  society.  The  shareholders  num- 
bered 160,  the  looms  operated  being  542.  The  capital  paid  by 
the  shareholders  amounted,  at  the  end  of  the  society,  to  about 
^1,300.  The  society  was  ordered  to  be  wound  up  by  the  court, 
the  amount  due  to  creditors  being  ^2,200.  When  the  assets 
were  realized,  and  the  costs  paid,  the  creditors  received  a 
dividend  of  21-.  lo^d.  in  the  pound.  The  shareholders'  capital 
was  all  lost  *.' 

It  was  generally  considered  that  the  vendor  had  made 
a  very  hard  bargain  with  the  operatives,  and  that  the 
winding-up  was  beneficial  to  him.  He  now  resumed  posses- 
sion of  the  sheds,  and  again  began  working  tbem  on  his 
account. 

The  Times  of  January  6,  1890,  said  : 

'  Cii-iittrativt  News,  vol.  xix.  p.  538. 

'  Ibid.,  voL  III.  p.  1301.  '  Ibid.,  voL  «.  p.  143. 

*  Minatei  of  EvidcDce,  Labour  Commission,  Group  C,  vol.  i,  p.  loi. 
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'A  strike  is  impending  at  two  concerns— Calder  Vale  and 
WhitUcfield— which  were  run  recently  by  the  self-help  societies, 
but  aie  now  run  by  the  owners.  The  hands  have  given  seven 
days'  notice  of  their  intention  to  strike  if  their  demand  for 
tiie  payment  of  the  standard  rate  of  wages  is  not  complied 
with.' 

The  conduct  of  Mr,  Whittaker  in  this  matter  evoked  a 
leaderette  in  the  Daily  News,  who,  commenting  on  the  strike 
for  a  10  %  advance,  said : 

*  Mr.  Whittaker  does  not  deny  that  he  some  time  since  pro- 
mised to  pay  the  Burnley  list,  and,  though  now  willing  to  promise 
"on  bis  word  of  honour"  to  pay  Burnley  list  in  future,  will  have 
Botbing  to  do  with  arrears'  because  'he  cannot  atTord  to  be 
sent  on  the  Manchester  Exchange  as  a  sandwich  man,  with 
^  bottrd  in  front  of  me  and  another  behind  me  bearing  the 
stamp'  of  the  Weavers'  Association.  However,  'happily  the 
differences  have  at  last  been  adjusted  by  the  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Whittaker's  offer  of  a  compromise,  the  terms  of  which 
include  a  payment  of  jfioo  to  the  funds  of  the  Burnley  Hospital, 
and  the  deposit  of  a  substantial  sum  in  the  bank  by  way  of 
Koarantee  that  this  time,  at  least,  Mr.  Whittaker's  promises  ate 
^vea  "  on  his  word  of  honour,"  ' 

The  Burnley  Lane  Society  went  into  liquidation  on 
February  7,  1890.  The  Lancashire  Evening  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 8  said  : 

'The  Rakehead  (Burnley  Lane)  Society  was  started  . .  .  with 
a  capital  of  /6,ooo.  . . .  The  place  has  not  been  running  two 
ye»rs,  and  there  has  been  a  loss  of  ^50  per  week.  The  balance 
■tiwi  shows  that  on  the  first  half-year's  working  there  was 
»  loti  of  £700,  on  the  second  half-year  over  £1,000,  and  on 
■he  third  ^1,500.  .  .  .  Since  the  commencement  ihe  society— 
■hich  ij  worked  by  a  committee  chiefly  of  weavers — has  had 
no  fewer  than  four  managers.  The  standard  rate  of  wages  has 
I*™  paid,  and  the  average  earnings  has  been  about  4^.  8rf. 
po  loom- far  below  that  at  most  of  the  sheds  in  the  town. 
Tberc  ire  ?oo  looms  in  the  concern,  and  most  of  the  workers 
"*  ihareholders,  with  an  average  investment  of  about  .£30 
^*th,  but  many  of  them  have  over  £100.  .  .  .  The  repealed 
'°'«*  created   much   friction   in   the    management,  and   the 
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frequent  meetings  were  of  a  slormy  character.  Last  week  two 
or  three  meetings  were  held  to  consider  how  to  tide  over  the 
difficulty,  but  the  shareholders  were  more  incensed  at,  and 
desirous  of  having  the  cause  of  loss  explained,  than  bow  to 


A  leading  East  I^ncashire  co-operator  said : 

'  The  men  weavers  would  not  turn  out  as  much  work  as  they 
might  have  done ;  even  the  girls  were  earning  more  than  some 
of  the  men ;  and  if  Ihe  manager  said  anything,  they  told  him 
to  go  to  that  place  which  is  said  to  be  very  hot.  They  had 
new  looms  and  new  tapes,  and  ought  to  have  succeeded.  They 
would  have  done  so,  but  the  men — I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say 
it— wanted  to  be  both  masters  and  men.  Hence  no  manager 
who  was  worth  his  salt  would  stay  with  them.' 

An  interesting  point  has  arisen  during  the  liquidation  of  this 
society.  It  appeared  that  the  working  members  had  advanced 
about  £600  over  and  above  their  shares  to  make  good 
losses.  On  November  14,  rSgo,  the  Burnley  County  Court 
judge  decided  that  this  amount  must  be  repaid,  if,  after  the 
ordinary  creditors  had  been  paid,  there  were  sufficient  assets ; 
and  no  repayment  could  be  made  of  the  shareholders'  capital 
until  this  had  been  done '.  Mr,  Rawlinson  told  the  Labour 
Cotnmission  that  the  assets  would  probably  enable  the 
liquidator  to  return  to  the  shareholders  loj.  in  the  pound 
of  their  share  capital '. 

The  Self-Help  Society  at  Nelson,  near  Burnley,  com- 
menced working  in  December,  1888.  The  society  was 
formed  in  June,  and  on  the  26th  of  that  month  a  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Co-operative  Assembly  Rooms,  Nelson,  to 
further  the  project.  A  week  after,  it  «as  announced  that 
r,zoo  shares  had  been  taken  up'.  On  January  4,  1890,  the 
balance  sheet  showed  that  they  had  then  made  losses  to 


1177. 
*  Ct-vptratht  Ntms,  vol.  xii.  pp.  655, 
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a  total  of  £578,  of  which  £321  was  in  the  last  half  of  the 
year.     The  committee  said : 

'During  the  last  quaner  we  have  changed  our  manager— 
a  circumitance  of  some  importance,  as  upon  him  mainly  rests 
the  success  of  this  or  any  society.  ...  It  is  sometimes  argued 
by  members  that  they  are  partners  in  the  concern,  and  why 
should  they  be  compelled  to  work  as  hard  here  as  they  would 
have  to  work  for  a  private  master.  Why  ?  Because  you  are 
competing  with  him  in  an  open  market,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
margin  between  profit  and  loss  is  so  small  that  the  difference 
ia  the  average  per  loom  is  the  rate  of  profit  and  loss.  Further, 
that  if  you  are  a  partner  in  the  concern,  so  are  we  all ;  you 
caanot  expect  others  to  stand  by  while  you  waste  their  sub- 
stance Id  idleness  and  ease.' 

For  the  quarter  ending  April  5,  1890,  there  was  a  profit  of 
£9  17*.  3irf.,  after  providing  for  depreciation.  Their  share 
capital  was  then  £1,119,  '^^'''  looses  were  £372,  and  their 
plant  was  £1,659.  Against  this  value  of  plant  they  had 
a  depreciation  fund  amounting  to  £185.  The  quarter  ending 
July  5,  1890,  again  showed  an  improvement,  the  net  profit, 
after  providing  for  depreciation,  being  £46;  out  of  which 
£30  was  paid  for  '  interest  and  commission,'  and  the  te- 
laainder  carried  to  the  reduction  of  the  adverse  balance. 
In  ansirer  to  my  inquiries,  Mr.  Dawson  (the  secretary)  has 
told  me  that  75  workers  have  subscribed  £3,180  of  shares. 
There  is  only  one  outside  shareholder,  owning  £10.  The 
sales  are  all  with  private  firms,  and  amounted  in  1889  to 
£26,790.  There  are  eight  employes  on  the  committee. 
The  number  of  employes  is  1 20,  and  the  weekly  wages  bill 
is  about  £  1 1 5.  When  they  have  any  profits,  5  %  per  ann. 
•ill  go  to  capital,  and  the  remainder  will  be  divided  among 
the  employ^  in  proportion  to  their  earnings.  He  concluded 
b>'  saying : 

'  Had  I  the  pen  of  a  facile  and  ready  writer  I  "  could  a  tale 
unfold  "  that  would  ensure  to  the  shareholders  and  committee 
an  enduring  place  on  the  list  of  persons  who  have  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  the  co-operative  movement  by  their  patient. 
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)  detennined,  heroic  and  self-denying  Uboure  to    successfully 
'  establish  this  society.' 

The  method  of  making  a  levy  on  wages  to  write  off  losses 
has,  in  the  case  of  the  Nelson  Society,  had  its  legality  tested 
in  the  Colne  County  Court.  A  levy  of  \s.  per  loom  had 
been  made  by  resolution  of  the  work-people.  The  man  who 
afterwards  took  the  case  into  court  protested  against  the 
resolution  and  did  not  attend  the  meeting.  He  was  told 
that  he  must  either  conform  or  withdraw.  The  man  went 
on  working ;  and  Ihe  judge  held  that  this  action  bound  him 
to  pay  the  levy  '. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  done  in  making  levies, 
it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  following  expression  of  opinion 
in  the  Factory  Inspector's  Report  for  1888 : 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  ihey  (the  co-operative  societies)  have 
a  great  advantage  over  ordinary  companies  and  private  Arms, 
inasmuch  as  the  members,  being  themselves  both  capitalists  and 
workers,  have,  in  depressed  times,  the  power  to  regulate  the 
wages  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  trade'.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rawhnson,  the  secretary  of  the 
Masters'  Association,  whom  I  have  previously  quoted,  was 
of  opinion  that '  the  experience  gained  by  these  societies  is 
very  detrimental  to  the  idea  that  co-operative  production 
can  be  successful.'  He  was  further  of  opinion  that  the 
conditions  under  which  the  cotton  trade  is  conducted  do 
not  favour '  industrial  production,'  on  account  of  the  mer- 
cantile qualities  which  are  required  in  buying  and  selling 
the  product ;  and  the  probability  '  that  the  interference  of 
the  operatives  employed,  with  their  manager  and  the  business, 
is  detrimental  to  its  successful  conduct '.' 

It  is,  perhaps,  also  advisable  to  notice  here  the  opinion 
on  profit  sharing  expressed  to  the  Labour  Commission  by 

'  Laniaihire  Evening  Post ,  January  14,  1891, 

'  Report  of  Chief  Inspeclor  of  factories,  1888,  p.  138. 

'   Minutes    of   Evidence,    Labour   CommUiion,   Group  C,  vol.   i. 
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Mr.  Thomas  BiitwJstle,  who  was  at  that  time  the  secretary 
of  the  NoTth-East  Lancashire  Weavers'  Association.  He 
said  there  had  been  several  experiments  in  profit  sharing 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  but  he  did  not  think 
the  great  bulk  of  the  operatives  were  in  favour  of  such 
schemes ;  and  he  did  not  think  any  system  of  profit  sharing 
or  co-operation  in  the  production  of  cotton  goods  would 
answer'. 

The  Eccles  Industrial  Manufacturing  Society,  established 
in  1S61,  was  started  for  the  purpose  of  weaving  quilts. 
'  Being  formed  previous  to  the  cotton  famine,  it  managed  to 
pass  through  that  ordeal,  giving  employment  and  profit  to 
the  members  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  likely  that  they 
would  have  obtained  it  to  the  same  extent  from  any  other 
source  whatsoever*.'  Trade  was  at  limes  '  impossible,'  and 
they  were  then  '  very  much  embarrassed  for  want  of  capital '.' 
*  For  the  first  ten  years  it  was  simply  a  hand-loom  weaving 
establishment.  They  were  then  compelled  to  change  to 
power-loom  weaving,  or  to  give  up  altogether.  This  was 
a  great  task,  as  there  was  scarcely  a  man  In  connexion  with 
the  society  who  had  had  any  previous  experience  *'  of  the 
Steam  power  business.     A  small   factory  was  erected  in 

1871,  the  Eccles  Distributive  Society  lending  £600  towards 
<defraying  the  cost  of  the  necessary  machinery.  The  Roch- 
dale Pioneers  also  invested  £300'.  In  August,  1873,  the 
fjosition  of  the  society  was  as  follows :  Number  of  mem- 
bers, 133 ;  share  capital,  £3,074 ;  number  of  persons 
^jmployed,  29  ;  and  amount  expended  on  buildings  and 
ntachinery,  £1,600'.  In  October,  1874,  they  showed  their 
«:ommercial  sagacity  by  changing  '  many  looms  from  which 
goods  difficult  of  sale  were  produced'  and  substituting 

"'Others  making  goods  which  command  a  more  regular  and 

'  Minota  of  ETidrace,  Labour  Comminioa,  Group  C,  vol.  i.  pp.  56 
«iids8. 

'  CB-<ttra/hx  A'tvs,  *oL  iii.  p.  4JI.  '  /*/i/.,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^S6. 

'  Hid.,  ToL  liii.  p.  716.  '  Hid.,  toI.  ii.  p.  6jl. 

'  IM.,  ToL  iii.  p.  431. 
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steady  trade'.'  In  1879  they  made  bad  debts  to  the 
extent  of  over  £500,  through  the  default  of  their  agent; 
but  the  committee  were  able  to  report  that  '  the  society  has 
nov  openings  for  its  goods  in  Manchester  and  London  to 
an  extent  it  never  had  before.  It  could  do  a  larger 
business  had  it  a  larger  capital*.'  In  October,  1SS3,  the 
committee  recommended  the  members  to  '  erect  a  new  shed 
on  an  unoccupied  piece  of  land  adjoining  the  mill  and 
belonging  to  the  society,*  explaining  that 

'  the  trade  of  the  society  has  now  outgrown  the  full  producing 
power  by  working  ordinary  time  only ;  and,  in  order  to  supply 
a  demand  for  one  class  of  goods,  the  mil!  has  to  be  run  night 
and  day.  .  ,  .  The  goods  for  which  there  was  so  great  a  demand 
were  mostly  the  designs  of  their  manager.  .  .  .  He  had  almost 
always  been  successful  in  meeting  the  market.  If  the  designs 
did  not  take,  he  was  not  paid  for  them.' 

At  the  meeting  of  members  it  K'as  stated  that 

'  it  was  now  three  or  four  months  since  their  manager  went 
into  a  warehouse  to  ask  for  an  order.  .  .  .  Customers  came  to 
them  unsolicited.  .  . .  Only  one  fifty-ninth  part  of  their  trade 
during  the  past  six  months  had  been  done  with  cu-operative 
societies '.' 

The  new  weaving  shed  was  built,  and  in  October,  1884.  the 
society  had  42  looms  at  work,  with  six  more  nearly  ready 
for  starting.  The  production  of  the  society  for  the  six 
months  amounted  to  14,000  quilts'.  In  1885  the  mem- 
bers authorized  '  the  committee  to  purchase  5,000  square 
yards  of  land,  and  erect  extensions  thereon  at  a  cost  of 
about  £2,000*.' 

The  secretary  has  given  me  some  details  and  balance 
sheets.  The  latter  contain  a  statement  of  the  society's 
progress  from  the  commencement.  The  second  balance 
sheet,  issued  in  June,  1865,  showed  the  share  capital  at 
£146  and  the  sales  at  £945.     Twelve  months  later  the 
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sales  had  dwindled  down  to  £  1 73,  owing  to  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  trade  caused  by  the  American  civil  war.  The  share 
capital  has  steadily  increased,  and  in  March,  1890,  it  stood 
at  £13,656.  This  capital  receives  5%  per  ann.  interest, 
with  the  exception  of  £357  issued  in  1876,  which  receives 
7(  %.  The  loan  account  may  be  said  to  have  only  been 
commenced  in  1873,  as  before  that  it  had  never  reached 
a  total  of  £40.  In  March,  1890,  the  loans  stood  at 
£6,195.     Up  to   1885  loans   received  5  %  interest     In 

1886  there  were  two  rales,  viz.  4  %  and  5  %\   but  from 

1887  only  4  %  per  ann.  has  been  paid.  The  sales  for  the 
half-year  ending  March,  1890,  amounted  to  £ia,688.  Out 
of  fifty-seven  half-years  forty-nine  have  produced  a  profit. 
The  share  capital  has  always  received  its  interest,  except  for 
the  September  half  of  1888;  but  in  March,  1890,  the  share- 
holders were  paid  half  of  the  back  interest  due,  and  in 
October,  1890,  the  remaining  interest  arrears  were  cleared 

At  March,  1892,  bonus  had  been  paid  sixteen  times  on 
wages  and  share  capital,  as  follows:  once,  in  1870,  at  the 
rate  of  3^.  in  the  pound ;  six  times  at  dd. ;  and  three  times 
each  at  gd.,  is.,  and  3S.  respectively.  The  first  bonus  was 
paid  in  1862,  at  the  rate  of  2^.  After  a  gap  of  2}  years  the 
second  was  paid,  at  the  rate  of  is.  Bonus  was  then  paid 
ten  half-years  out  of  fourteen  ;  since  which  time  (in  1872), 
up  to  March,  1892,  bonus  had  been  paid  only  five  times, 
and  each  time  at  the  rate  of  6d.  The  last  time  bonus  was 
paid  was  in  1885.  I'he  reserve  fund  was  then  over  £400. 
In  March,  1890,  it  amounted  to  £272  only ;  but  in  March, 
1892,  it  had  been  increased  to  £600.  The  wages  paid  were 
about  £4,400  per  year.  In  1890  there  were  69  men  and 
youths  and  29  women  and  girls  employed.  One  employ^ 
was  on  the  committee;  twenty-four  of  the  employes  were 
shareholders,  owning  £254  of  shares  and  £160  of  loans; 
a87  other  individuals  owned  £12,300  of  shares  and  £4,460 
of  loans  ;  and  fifteen  co-operative  societies  owned  £1,450 
of  shares  and  £1,570  of  loans.     Nine-tenths  of  the  businefc 
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was  transacted  with  private  firms,  and  one-tenth  with  co- 
operative societies.  In  Afml,  1890,  a  strike  occurred  among 
the  employes,  which  lasted  about  a  fortnight.  The  cause 
was  an  alleged  difficulty  in  earning  sufficient  money  under 
the  foreman  tackier;  and  on  the  weavers  complaining 
through  their  union,  the  committee  asked  the  work-people 
to  approach  them  direct'.  In  1890  the  profits  amounted 
to  3£i,i55,  and  in  1891  they  amounted  to  £1,149.  The 
sales  continued  to  be  about  £zo,ooo  a  year.  The  value 
of  land,  buildings,  and  plant  at  the  end  of  1891  was 
£10,069. 

The  last  association  connected  with  cotton  manufacturing 
to  be  noticed  is  the  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Manufacturing 
Co-operative  Society,  The  story  of  its  formation  was 
written  in  1888,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Greenwood,  and  has  since 
then  been  extensively  circulated.  I  shall  take  this  pamphlet 
as  the  basis  of  my  brief  narrative,  but  shall  supplement  it 
with  details  sent  to  me  by  Mr,  Greenwood,  Mr.  Hartley, 
and  others  connected  with  the  society.  The  origin  of  the 
society  was  of  a  tragical  character.  At  a  Hebden  workshop 
there  was  employed  an  old  man  who  was  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  who  was  unable  to  cany  a  piece  of  cloth, 
although  still  able  to  do  the  cutting. 

'  At  the  particular  factory  where  we  were  working  it  was  the 
custom  for  each  to  carry  his  own  piece  of  cloth  from  one  part 
of  ihe  works  to  another,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away ;  and 
we  had  an  understanding  among  us  that  we  would  carry  the 
eloih  for  the  old  man.  , , .  We  did  this  in  turn,  but,  on  one 
occasion,  a  dispute  arose  between  two  persons  as  to  whose 
Cum  it  was  to  carry  the  cloth.  During  the  dispute,  the  old  man 
went  off  for  his  load  of  work,  and  after  he  had  brought  it  in 
he  sat  down  and  died.  .  .  .  We  gathered  round  him.  There 
was  not  another  word  of  anger  spoken,  nor  of  recrimination. 
. .  .  The  old  man  had  a  wife,  but  no  children.  We  were  under 
Ihe  necessity  of  making  a  subscription  to  pay  the  funeral 
expenses,  and,  after  the  funeral  was  over,  we  began  to  talk 

'  Ce-cptralive  Nea/s,  vol.  xil.  pp.  401,  439. 
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about  formii^  a  son  of  fiiendly  society  to  meet 
of  this  kind'.' 

About  thirty  of  the  work-people  began  to  save  yi.  each 
per  week,  with  a  detennination  to  use  the  accumulated 
funds  to  set  up  a  fustian  cutting  and  dyeing  works ;  and  no 
one  was  to  be  a  member  unless  actually  engaged  in  the 
trade.  The  advice  was  then  sought  of  Mr.  John  Hartley, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hebden  Bridge  distributive 
society,  and,  I  think,  at  that  time  its  president  He  revised 
their  proposed  rules  and  advised  the  members  to  get  regis- 
tered, so  as  to  secure  a  legal  status.  These  rules  were 
rqpstered  under  the  Industrial  Societies  Act  on  Septem- 
ber I,  1870  ;  and  by  resolution  of  the  members  the  objects 
of  the  society  were  set  forth.  They  were, '  to  find  employ- 
ment for  its  members  by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
fustians;'  and  for  that  purpose  to  accumulate  £1,000,  'by 
contribution  of  money,  labour  and  profits.'  The  resolution 
further  declared  that  the  'society  wilt  aim  at  the  regulation 
of  wages  and  labour  in  this  branch  of  trade,  but  it  will  not 
enter  arbitrarily  into  any  dispute  between  masters  and 
Workmen.  Still  it  will  practically  educate  its  members  in 
the  causes  which  operate  for  and  against  them  in  their 
daily  employment  and  in  the  principles  that  will  tend  to 
their  elevation  and  improvement,' 

For  years  Mr.  Hartley's  house  was  a  rendezvous  for  the 
inemliers  of  the  Fustian  Society,  where  '  all  the  difficulties 
were  talked  over  and  plans  were  laid  for  surmounting  them.' 
The  £1,000  was  a  long  time  in  coming  by  subscriptions 
from  the  operatives,  and  many  of  the  latter,  not  being  '  of 
the  stuff  that  stands  firmly,'  withdrew  from  the  enterprise. 
Thereupon,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Hartley,  the  society  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  he,  among  others,  at  once 
became  shareholders.  With  Joseph  Greenwood  as  sccrctar>-, 
and  John  Hartley  as  president,  the  society  began  to  flourish. 
K  small  room,  10  feet  by  10,  was  rented.  A  few  pieces 
were  bought  and  given  to  members  to  cut.  The  cost  of 
'  Joiepb  Greenwood'*  'Story.' 
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the  cutting  was  added  to  the  share  account  of  the  cutter. 
The  co-operative  stores  were  canvassed  for  orders,  and 
a  few  small  ones  were  obtained.  '  All  the  office,  ware- 
house or  other  work  of  any  kind,'  except  the  cutting,  '  was 
done  for  love.'  At  the  end  of  1870  the  society  had  95 
members,  £83  of  capital,  £55  of  sales,  and  a  profit  of  £3. 
In  canvassing  the  societies,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was 
very  little  trade  for  piece  goods,  but  a  large  trade  for  ready- 
made  clothing.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  add  this 
branch  of  trade  to  the  fustian  cutting.  A  sewing  machine 
was  bought,  a  tailor  cutter  was  engaged,  and  work  was  given 
out  to  be  made  up  at  home.  In  June,  1871,  the  increase 
of  business  caused  the  society  to  take  larger  premises,  at 
a  rent  of  £13  per  annum ;  and  to  prevent  delay  the  fustian- 
cutting  was  done  at  the  works  instead  of  at  the  houses  of 
the  operatives.  Through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  the 
English  Wholesale  Society  opened  an  account  with  them,  and 
Mr.  Greenwood  stated  that  it  'is  stili  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  our  trade.'  The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  soon  afterwards 
became  agent  for  Scotland.  For  the  halfyear  ending  June, 
1871,  a  dividend  of  10  %  per  ann.  was  declared  on  share 
capital;  and  for  the  next  three  half-years  the  dividends  were 
at  the  rate  of  izi  %.  In  December,  1871,  the  first  bonus  to 
labour,  at  the  rate  of  \s.  in  the  pound  of  wages,  was  declared, 
and  this  rate  was  again  declared  for  the  following  half-year. 
In  July,  1873,  the  rate  of  interest  to  share  capital  was 
limited  to  ^\  %  per  ann.  In  1877  the  share  list  was  closed 
to  individuals,  but  left  open  to  co-operative  societies,  and 
withdrawable  shares  were,  for  the  first  time,  issued  to  the 
work-people.  This  alteration  was  caused  by  '  a  great  abuse 
of  the  labour  rule.  Employ6s,  having  left  the  service  of  the 
society,  and  owning  one  or  two  shares,  which  that  privilege 
had  given  them,  were  pestered  and  tempted  to  dispose  of 
them  at  high  premiums.'  They  were  so  tempted  because 
the  buyer  of  one  share  at  a  premium  could,  as  soon  as  he 
became  a  shareholder,  take  up  99  shares  at  par,  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  7I  %  per  ann. ;   because  the  rules 
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of  the  society  allowed  at  that  time  all  shareholders  who 
had  not  taken  the  full  100  shares  to  do  so,  although 
the  share  list  had  been  closed  to  outside  individuals. 
An  effort  was  also  made  to  repeal  the  rule  giving  '  bonus 
to  labour ' ;  but  this  effort,  after  causing  great  excite- 
■Dcnt  and  dissension,  was  defeated.  In  1885  it  was  de- 
cided to  issue  no  more  shares  bearing  interest  at  i\  %, 
but  to  issue  B  shares  bearing  interest  at  5  % ;  and, 
after  repeated  attempts  which  had  ended  in  failure,  in 
January,  1890,  the  interest  on  all  shares  was  reduced  to 
a  unifarm  5  %. 

The  steady  increase  of  trade  made  the  hired  premises  too 
small  for  the  requirements  of  the  society,  and  in  1873,  by  the 
aid  of  a  loan  from  the  Wholesale,  it  was  decided  to  purchase 
the  Nutclough  estate  for  £5,650.  A  further  expenditure  for 
alterations  and  machinery  was  incurred  of  £3,514.  'There 
was  a  stream  of  good,  soft  water,  a  little  four-storied  mill, 
a  good  waterfall,  engine  and  boiler,  a  good  residence  and 
about  four  acres  of  land.'  Dyeing  and  finishing  were  now 
added  to  the  other  departments  of  the  society,  and  the 
custom  of  merchants  had  to  be  solicited.  '  The  trade  of  the 
merchants  was  not  quite  so  difficult  to  get  as  had  been  our 
other  trade,'  said  the  history,  for  customers  of  this  class  '  knew 
exactly  what  they  wanted  and  when  they  were  well  served.' 
Up  to  taking  Nutclough  the  society  'had  a  trade  connexion 
with  130  societies,'  and  were  employing  34  persons.  In 
1874,  after  they  had  got  into  the  new  premises,  they  were 
emplo)-ing  36  women  and  18  men,  making  a  total  of  54. 
^^'ith  the  exception  of  the  excitement  when  the  bonus 
principle  was  threatened,  and  the  friction  created  by  the 
question  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  shares  question,  the 
society  has  had  a  steadily  prosperous  and  uneventful  career. 
Exteiisions  were  occasionally  made  to  the  premises,  until 
a  visitor  would  not  be  able  to  recognize  in  the  present 
Nutclough  works  the  smalt  original  mill  that  was  purchased 
by  the  society  in  1873.  In  1886  weaving  was  added  to 
the  other  departments,  so   that,   with  the  exception    of 
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spinning,  the  society  performs  on  its  own  premises  all  the 
operations  of  manufacturing  until  a  suit  of  fustian  is  ready 
to  be  worn  by  the  individual  co-operator.     The  statistics  of 
the  society  in  June,  1890,  were:   share  capital,  £21,309, 
of  which   252   co-operative  societies  owned  £9,309,  222 
workers  owned  £4,284,  and  195  other  individuals,  including 
past  w^orkers,  owned  £7,716.    The  sales  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1890,  were  £8,623  ^^  private  firms,  and  £27,422  to 
co-operative  societies,  making  a  total  of  £36,045.    The  loan 
capital  amounted  to  £9,027,  for  which  3  J  %  interest  is  paid. 
The  profits  for  the  forty-first  half-year,  ending  December, 
1890,  amounted  to  £1,666,  after  paying  interest  on  loans, 
and  allowing  for  depreciation  the  sum  of  £371.   This  profit 
was  divided  as  follows  :  to  shareholders,  at  the  rate  of  S  X 
per  ann.,  £535  ;    to  members  on  their  purchases,  at  the 
rate  of  9^.  in  the  pound,  £489 ;  to  non-members,  at  half 
this  rate,  £48 ;  to  labour,  at  the  rate  of  9^/.  in  the  pound 
on  wages,  £219;    to  the  educational  fund,  £30;   to  the 
reserve  fund,   £200;    to  the  insurance  fund,  £200;  and 
carried   forward,   £45  \     Neither  purchasers   nor  workers 
can  withdraw  their  profits  until  they  have  £20  share  capital 
in  the  society.     No  employ^  is  allowed  to  be  on  the  com- 
mittee of  the  society.     Out  of  forty-one  half-years,  bonus  to 
labour  had  been  paid  in  thirty-three.     The  omissions  were 
in  the  first  two  half-years,  in  the  June  half  of  1877,  ^^  ^^^^ 
two  halves  of  1878,  in  the  December  half  of  1879,  in  the 
June  half  of  1881,  and  in  the  December  half  of  1884. 
Twice  the  bonus  has  been  at  the  rate  of  3^.  in  the  pound, 
fifteen  times  at  6^.,  fourteen  times  at  9^.,  and  twice  at  u. 
The  interest  on  share  capital  has  always  been  met  out  of 
each  half-year's  profits. 

The  *  coming  of  age '  of  the  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian 
Society  was  celebrated  on  September  23  and  26,  1891,  by 
a  series  of  conferences,  meetings,  tea-parties  and  entertain- 
ments, at  which  all  shades  of  co-operative  opinion  were 

'  Co-operative  News,  vol.  xxii.  p.  70. 
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represented  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion '.  Since  then  the 
society  has  continued  its  career  of  success.  The  sales  in 
1S91  were  £39,147,  and  the  profit  was  £3,637,  Both  the 
customers  and  employes  received  a  bonus  of  ia\d.  in  the 
pound  on  their  purchases  and  wages,  the  total  amounts 
being  £1,177  and  £537  respectively.  The  share  capital  was 
£31,878,  the  loan  capital  was  £8,979,  "i^d  the  reserve  funds 
were  £3,033.  The  value  of  land,  buildings,  and  plant  stood 
It  £14,438*.  For  the  half-year  ending  June,  1891,  the 
pn^t  was  £1,133;  3>i(l  'he  bonus  paid  to  the  employ^  and 
:ru5tomers  was  increased  to  \s.  in  the  pound.  The  wages 
paid  during  the  half-year  amounted  to  £5,995.  The  total 
membership  of  the  society  at  this  date  was  751,  composed 
rf  171  societies,  187  employ^  and  193  other  individuals'. 
For  the  half-year  ending  December,  1891,  Che  profit  was 
£1,865,  which  not  only  allowed  the  payment  of  a  dividend 
of  If.  in  the  pound  on  purchases  and  wages,  but  the 
■ppropriation  of  £1,100  to  the  insurance  reserve,  and 
ordinary  reserve  funds.  A  special  report  by  the  auditors 
itated  that  the  total  depreciation  written  off  the  value  of 
uted  stock  equalled  30  %  of  the  cost '. 

Giving  evidence  before  the  Labour  Commission,  Mr. 
ijseph  Greenwood,  the  manager  of  the  Hebden  Bridge 
ustian  Society,  defined  'co-operative  production  to  mean 
le  carrying  on  of  any  industry  in  the  interests  more  par- 
cularly  of  the  workers  who  are  employed  therein,  so  as  to 
btain  for  them  a  larger  share  of  the  results  arising  from 
icir  labours,  and  to  give  them  a  more  direct  interest 
1  their  work.'  In  the  course  of  cross-examination  he 
dmittcd  that  the  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Society  did 
ot  come  under  the  definition ;  but  he  asserted  that  the 
aciety  gave  better  wages  than  other  firms,  and  gave 
tore   continuous    employment.      He    also    pointed    out 

'  C»-gftrativt  Newi,  vol.  uil.  p.  998. 

'  C'o-openiive  CDngmi  Report,  1851,  p.  17J. 

'  Ce-aitrativt  .Vtwi,  »ol.  xxiii.  p.  803. 

'  /iiit.,  Tol.  xzl*.  p.  103. 
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the  educational  work  done  for  the  employes,  and  the 
sanitary  precautions  taken  for  the  benefit  of  their  health. 
The  society  employed  both  unionists  and  non-unionists : 
and  Mr.  Greenwood  stated  there  had  'never  been  any 
strike  or  serious  difference  in  regard  to  wages  or  other 


CHAPTER  XVn. 
Woollen  Factories 

Bv  seniority  and  success,  the  Paisley  Co-operative  Manti- 
factuiing  Society  demands  the  Rr^t  place  in  this  section. 
On  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  Mr.  A.  M'Naught,  the 
manager  of  the  society,  narrated  to  the  shareholders  the 
hbtoiy  of  its  struggles  and  progress.  Of  this  narrative,  as 
published  in  the  Paisley  Express  of  July  35,  1887,  I  have 
made  the  following  summary. 

The  decision  to  form  a  manufacturing  society  was  made 
at  a  meeting  held  on  September  3,  1861.  Seven  persons, 
all  (rf  whom  were  weavers,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
carry  out  the  resolution.  They  held  their  first  meeting  in 
the  office  of  the  Paisley  Provident  Society,  of  which  society 
all  the  committee  were  members.  One  of  this  committee, 
Mr.  Peter  Ritchie,  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  present  on 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  to  celebrate  the  success  of  the 
society.  At  the  time  of  starting,  the  work  was  alt  tuind-loom 
weaving;  and  by  November  10,  1862,  the  society  sent  its 
fii^t  piece  of  cloth  to  be  finished.  The  house  of  its  secretary, 
Mr.  W.  Johnstone,  was  used  both  as  a  warehouse  and  for 
committee  meetings,  until  May,  1S64,  when  a  warehouse 
was  taken  at  No.  a.  Gauze  Street,  for  a  period  of  three 
years. 

For  the  half-year  ending  January,  1864,  the  committee 
recommended  a  dividend  on  share  capital  of  '5/.  in  the 
pound.'  This,  together  with  interest  at  5  %  previously 
ailowcd,  made  the  enormous  return  of  55  %  per  ann.  to  the 
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shareholders.  Such  a  rate  of  dividend  was  too  good  to  last. 
In  June,  1865,  one  of  21.  f>d.  in  the  pound  was  declared ; 
and  in  the  next  half  it  was  %s.  ^d.  The  committee  acted  as 
salesmen  and  travellers,  spending  their  Saturday  afternoons 
in  pushing  trade  with  societies  and  with  private  drapers. 
The  sales  for  the  December  half  of  r565  amounted 
to  £750. 

In  June,  t866,  the  dividend  on  share  capital  fell  from 
3;.  31/.  to  5</.  in  the  pound.  This  caused  alarm,  and  some 
of  the  members  were  very  anxious  to  sell  their  shares.     In 

1867  matters  became  worse,  for  there  were  no  profits.     In 

1868  it  was  decided  to  share  profits  with  the  purchasers  in 
future — 'thus  for  ever  putting  an  end  to  30  and  50% 
dividends  to  the  shareholders-'  The  adoption  '  of  dividend 
on  purchases  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  dividend 
on  wages.' 

Increased  trade  caused  the  society  to  remove  from  Gauze 
Street  to  No.  14,  St.  Mirren  Street ;  and  from  thence  to  N0.7, 
St.  Mirren  Street.  Up  to  1870  there  were  no  society  share- 
holders ;  but  in  that  year  the  Paisley  Equitable  took  up 
one  share.  After  a  time  its  investment  was  increased  to 
eleven,  and  afterwards  to  one  hundred.  At  the  end  of 
1873  five  English  and  nineteen  Scotch  societies  had  become 
shareholders.  In  rSyo  the  share  and  loan  capital  amounted 
to  £1,177,  ^iid  the  sales  were  £2,463.  In  tSSo  the  share 
and  loan  capital  had  increased  to  £6,118,  and  the  sales 
were  £6,848.  In  r887  the  shares  amounted  to  £11,433, 
and  the  sales  to  £26,813.  ^'^^  share  capital  was  owned  by 
r37  societies  and  215  individuals. 

In  1875  the  society  purchased  the  premises  at  114, 
Causeyside  Street,  using  only  the  ground  floor,  and  letting 
out  the  remainder.  But  in  a  short  time  it  occupied  the 
whole.  At  these  premises,  the  society  appears  to  have  only 
done  the  warping ;  all  other  classes  of  work  being  given 
out  to  be  done  for  it ;  the  yarn  being  bought,  the  dyeing 
being  done  by  private  firms,  and  the  weaving  being  done 
at  the  homes  of  the  employes  of  the  society.     The  articles 
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manu&ctured  are  plaids,  shawls,  costume  cloths,  wool  and 
union  shirts  and  shirtings,  carpet  quilts,  men's  clothing,  &c. 

In  October,  1888,  the  general  meeting  decided  that  it 
would  be  *  in  harmony  with  the  growing  importance  and 
dignity  of  the  movement  that  the  society  should  own — not 
rent— its  business  premises.'  An  acre  of  ground  was  feued 
in  Colinslee,  and  a  weaving  shed  and  warehouses  were 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £6,000,  including  boiler,  engine,  wind- 
ing machines,  and  forty-eight  looms.  These  premises  were 
o[>ened  on  April  n,  1890,  when  the  following  statistics  of 
the  prc^ess  of  the  society  were  given  :  In  the  past  seven 
years,  the  sales  had  amounted  to  £178,000,  the  profits  to 
£13,000,  the  bonus  to  labour  to  £1,435,  and  the  donations 
to  chanties  to  £  188 '. 

On  August  9,  1890,  the  members'  meeting  decided  to 
further  extend  their  factory,  so  as  to  provide  accommodation 
for  143  additional  looms,  and  the  necessary  winding  and 
other  auxiliary  machinery,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £4,135  '- 
The  balance  sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1890, 
showed  that  the  sales  amounted  to  £41,764  for  the  year, 
or  double  the  amount  of  sales  five  years  previously.  After 
paying  5  %  interest  on  share  capital,  the  profits  for  the  year 
amounted  to  £1,928,  which  were  divided  as  follows  ;  £383 
to  share  capital,  being  about  an  additional  5  %  per  ann. ; 
£3,099  i<>  purehasers,  on  £41,764  of  sales,  or  equal  to 
rather  more  than  \s.  in  the  pound;  and  £396  to  the 
employ^,  on  £6,011  of  wages,  or  rather  less  than  \s.  in  the 
pound.  Mr.  Munro  has  supplied  me  with  a  few  additional 
details.  There  were  in  1890,  172  employes,  of  whom  53 
were  employed  at  home  in  hand-loom  weaving,  winding, 
shirt  making,  &c.,  for  want  of  accommodation  in  the  works. 
Twenty  of  the  employes  were  shareholders,  owning  £  1 39  of 
capital ;  1 75  societies  owned  £5,735  of  share  capital ;  and 
342  individuals  owned  the  remaining  £2,689  ^^  share 
capital.     All  shares  are  transferable.     The   loan  capital 

'   Cit-tfrrmiivt  Ketoi,  vol.  xiii.  p.  366.  '  itiJ.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  IJJ. 
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amounted  to  £10,983,  for  which  interest  at  4%  per  ann. 
is  paid.  The  reserve  fund  amounted  to  £943 ;  and  the 
'  bonus  fund '  amounted  to  £407.  Three  employes  were 
on  the  committee.  Each  individual  shareholder  has  one 
vote ;  and  each  society  shareholder  has  an  additional  vote 
for  every  £50  of  share  capital  owned  by  it.  In  the  year 
ending  June,  1890,  £39,422  worth  of  goods  were  sold  to 
co-operative  societies,  and  £  2,343  worth  were  sold  to  private 
finns.  For  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1890,  the 
sales  amounted  to  £24,471,  and  the  net  profits  amounted  to 
£2,282.  A  dividend  was  declared  at  the  rate  of  u.  ^.  in 
the  pound  on  wages  and  sales,  and  of  %d.  in  the  pound 
on  shares.  The  latter  sum  was  equal  to  1 1 1  %  per  ann, 
on  share  capital,  when  the  fixed  interest  was  included '. 
In  1891  the  profits  amounted  to  £3,630,  on  sales  for  the 
year  amounting  to  £48,361.  Workers  and  customers 
received  a  bonus  of  \s.  id.  in  the  pound,  and  share  capital 
received  £1,073,  of  equal  to  9  %  per  ann.,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  5  %  per  ann.  About  £6,000  had  been  expended 
in  extensions,  and  93  looms  were  *  fully  employed,'  In 
1892  the  sales  were  £53,938,  and  the  profit  was  £4,564*. 

The  relations  between  the  Paisley  Manufacturing  Society 
and  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  were  a  little  complicated 
for  some  time,  owing  to  the  former  insisting  upon  doing 
its  trade  with  societies  in  a  manner  which  the  latter  did 
not  approve.  An  arrangement  of  a  mutually  satisfactory 
character  was,  however,  arrived  at  in  the  latter  end  oi 
1892', 

On  February  13,  1892,  a  special  general  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  was  held  to  consider  the  following  proposal — 
'  That  no  servant  in  the  society  shall  serve  any  office  in  the 
committee  of  management,  or  be  an  auditor,  on  any  account 
whatever,'     171  voted  for  the  motion,  and  114  against  it. 

'  Co-aftralive  A'mis,  vol.  xxi.  p.  833. 

'  Itiii.,  Tol.  ixii.  p.  101,  vol.  xiiii.  pp.  15a  and  946,  »ol.  nxiv.  p.  io», 
■nd  Co-operative  Congress  Report,  1S93,  p.  174. 
*  /aj.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1 190,  and  vol.  xiiii.  p.  gSi. 
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As  a  two-thirds  majcmty  of  those  voting  liad  to  be  obtained 
to  ensure  an  alteration  of  rule,  the  motion  was  lost '. 

In  the  eaiiy  part  of  1S91,  the  society  had  a  dispute  with 
the  tailon  in  its  employ,  and  at  the  shareholders'  meeting 
held  in  May,  the  '  committee  submitted  a  special  report 
with  reference  to  the  employment  of  female  labour  in  the 
tailoring  department'  The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  was 
asked  to  help  the  Paisley  Society  in  its  difficulty  by  executing 
work  for  it  While  the  directors  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale 
Society  declined  '  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  dispute,' 
they  intimated  'that  all  orders  which  came  in  the  ordinary 
iray,  as  from  other  societies,  would  meet  with  considera- 
tion/ This  dispute  led  to  the  Paisley  Manufacturing  Society 
employing  non-unionists ;  and  the  contention  was  kept  up 
until  September  27,  1891,  when  the  Paisley  Trades  Council 
receiTed  the  report  of  a  deputation  appointed  to  wait  on 
the  directors  of  the  Paisley  Manufacturing  Society,  which 
was  to  the  following  effect :  '  They  had  been  very  cordially 
received  by  the  directOTs,  who  had  in  every  way  satisfied 
them  that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  society  was  the 
same  as  that  demanded  by  the  Tailors'  Union.  The  directors 
regretted  that  any  misunderstanding  should  have  arisen  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  Tailors'  Society,  and  promised  to 
tjse  their  influence  in  getting  the  men  at  present  employed 
in  their  workshops  to  join  the  Union '.' 

Itwfll,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  refer  here  to  the  relations 
existing  between  trades  unions  and  co-operative  societies. 
The  tate  Lloyd  Jones  strenuously  advocated  the  mutually 
rordial  wofking  of  these  two  bodies.  With  a  view  to  this, 
the  Cooperative  Union  sent  a  deputation  to  the  I'rades 
Union  Congress,  held  in  Glasgow  in  1875;  and  in  1876 
the  trades  unionists  sent  a  return  deputation  to  the  Co- 
operative Congress',  Since  then  the  interchange  of  deputa- 
tions between  the  two  bodies   has  continued  each  year. 
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Sometimes  the  reception  of  the  deputations  was  not  of  the 
most  friendly  character,  especially  at  the  Trades  Union 
Congresses,  where  accusations  of  bad  treatment  of  employ^ 
and  the  dealing  in  goods  produced  by  sweaters,  were  freely 
made  against  co-operators.  The  latter  replied  that  many 
trade  unionists  were  among  the  worst  in  their  eagerness  to 
buy  cheap  goods  from  sweaters.  They  abo  pointed  out 
that  the  principles  of  co-operation  were  against  such 
practices ;  and  if  the  practice  did  exist  in  any  co-operative 
society,  all  that  trade  unionists  had  to  do  was  to  become 
members  of  the  society,  and  use  the  powers  they  would 
then  possess,  as  masters,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evils. 

At  the  Cooperative  Congress  held  in  1883,  at  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  John  Burnett  (now  chief  labour  correspondent  at  the 
Board  of  Trade),  on  behalf  of  the  trade  unionists,  and 
I,  on  behalf  of  the  co-operators,  prepared  the  following 
resolution  : 

'  That  this  Congress  recommends  the  United  Board  to  appoint 
a  committee  from  their  body  to  periodically  meet  and  confer 
with  a  like  committee  which  may  be  appointed  by  the  Trades 
Union  Congress,  with  a  view  to  prevent  and  arrange  disputes 
between  co-operative  employers  and  employes,  to  bring  about 
that  perfect  understanding  which  ought  to  exist  between  those 
influential  working-class  organization s,  and  to  effect  a  more 
rapid  development  of  co-operative  production '.' 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Co-operative  Congress, 
and  a  similar  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Trades  Union 
Congress,  which  met  a  few  months  later.  The  joint  com- 
mittee, which  was  thus  constituted,  met  for  several  years— 
but  practically  had  no  work,  as  the  trades  unions  and  the 
co-operative  societies  preferred  to  settle  their  disputes  with- 
out referring  them  to  the  arbitration  of  a  central  body.  In 
1893  the  committee  was  again  appointed;  but,  I  believe,  it 
had  no  work  referred  to  it  during  that  year. 
Largely  owing  to  the  friendly  relations  existing  between 

'  Co-operative  CoDgrets  Report,  1883,  p.  44. 
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the  bead  executiTea  of  the  two  bodies,  the  trades  councils 
and  other  trades  union  centres  have  gradually  become 
more  and  more  associated  with  the  co-operators  ;  and  when 
questions  arise  between  unionists  and  co-operators,  thejr 
are  usually  taken  in  hand  by  the  official  representatives  of 
the  two  bodies,  and  settled  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both 
sides.  Thus  in  March,  1 893,  the  Scottish  Operative  Tailois' 
Convention  formulated  certain  charges  against  the  Scottish 
co-opentive  societies.  The  Scottish  section  met  the 
chafes;  and  the  Tailors'  Union  excepted  first  one  and 
then  another  society  from  their  charges,  until  it  seemed 
that  the  only  ground  for  them  was  the  unfortunate  dispute 
with  the  Paisley  Manufiicturiag  Society ;  and  the  settlement 
of  this  dispute  appears  to  have  taken  away  all  cause  for 
complaint  by  the  tailors  against  co-operators '.  Similarly 
at  Bristol  in  1892,  differences  between  the  co-operative 
societies  and  the  Bakers'  Union  were  settled  by  friendly 
discussion  between  the  bodies  affected  and  the  Bristol 
Trades  Council;  and  the  same  sort  of  thing  occurred 
with  the  tailors  at  the  Bamsley  Co-operative  Society,  in 
September,  189a'.  Such  a  friendly  practice  between  two 
democratic  powers  cannot  be  too  much  commended,  and 
cannot  be  too  generally  copied. 

The  Commercial  Co-operative  Society,  Idle,  Yorkshire, 
was  registered  under  the  Industrial  Societies  Act  in  1866. 
It  originated  among  a  few  working  men,  chiefly  hand-loom 


'and  scarcely  one  of  them  possessed  a  knowledge  of  business 
and  accounts.  Unintentionally,  as  so  often  happens  under 
limilar  conditions,  its  prosperity  was  exaggerated,  and  dividends 
■ere  at  limes  declared  which,  there  ii  good  icason  10  believe, 
bad  not  been  earned.  .  .  .  While  the  directors  were  manfully 
itniggling  10  rectify  Ihc  errors  they  had  committed,  ...  a  mill, 
which  had  only  been  in  the  society's  possession  a  few  weeks, 
and  which,  when  transferred  to  them,  was  insufliciently  insured, 

1.J35. 185,346,  JOS  Ktd  751. 
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was  burned  to  the  ground.  Incendiarism  was  at  the  time 
'  suspected.  At  a  time  when  it  could  ill  aSbrd  the  loss,  the 
young  association  thus  sufTered  to  the  extent  of  £\fioo.' 

Two  years  afterwards,  their  fourteenth  half-yearly  report, 
dated  June,  1873,  showed  that  'the  dogged  obstinacy  which 
so  universally  characterizes  the  people  of  the  north,'  had 
to  some  extent  pulled  the  society  round.  It  had  done  a 
trade  for  the  half-year  of  £3,114,  on  which  a  net  profit  of 
£166  bad  been  realized.  Out  of  this,  £73  was  devoted  to 
clearing  off  a  loss  through  the  default  of  Robert  Stephens 
(of  the  Central  Agency),  who  was  a  debtor  to  this,  the 
Paisley  Manufacturing,  and  some  other  productive  societies. 
The  share  capital  amounted  to  £3,533,  and  was  owned  by 
420  individuals.  The  loans  amounted  to  £1,467,  and  the 
fixed  stock  was  valued  at  £3,436 '. 

On  July  30,  1873,  the  half-yearly  meeting  was  held,  when 
a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  %  per  ann,  was  declared,  being 
the  first  that  had  been  paid  for  over  two  years.  At  a  special 
meeting,  held  the  same  evening,  the  rules  were  altered. 
A  few  societies  had  just  become  shareholders,  and  it  was 
decided  to  allow  them  representation  at  the  rate  of  one 
delegate  for  each  £100  of  share  capital  or  fraction  thereof. 
It  was  also  decided  to  limit  in  the  future  the  remuneration 
of  share  capital  to  7)  %  per  ann.,  and  divide  the  remaining 
profits  equally  on  the  amount  of  purchases  and  wages '. 

The  productions  of  the  Idle  Society  comprised  broad 
cloths,  ladies'  cloths,  shirtings,  flannels,  table  covers,  and 
blankets. 

With  the  exception  of  the  next  half-year,  when  a  dividend 
oi  ^\%  was  declared  on  share  capital,  the  society  made  no 
profits.  It  struggled  hard  for  a  couple  of  years,  but  in 
September,  1876,  it  was  compelled  to  go  into  liquidation  '. 
The  Central  Board  reported  that  'it  ought  not  to  have 
failed.      It  had  the  misfortune  of  succumbing  at  a  time 

'  Co-optrativt  News,  vol.  iii.  p,  374. 

'  Hid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  4)4,  aod  Congress  Report,  1874.  p.  113. 

'  IHtt..  vol.  vii,  p.  5S9. 
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when  it  was  doing  a  good  business,  and  had  indeed  more 
orders  than  it  could  execute,  in  consequence  of  a  weight 
of  debt  incurred  in  previous  years,  which  formed  a  burden 
greater  than  it  could  support,'  Mr.  Swallow,  who  was 
a  shareholder  for  a  few  months  prior  to  its  dissolution, 
supplemented  the  above  report  at  the  Congress,  saying, 
'  it  failed  for  want  of  right  management  and  a  proper  system 
of  bookkeeping '.' 

Speaking  of  the  quality  of  their  productions,  Mr.  John 
Shillito,  writing  to  me  in  ig88,  said : 

'  The  Idle  Society  put  together  some  very  good  fabrics,  I  have 
blankets  on  my  beds  that  we  have  used  for  over  twenty  years, 
and  they  seem  to  be  very  little  the  worse  for  wear.  We  also 
have  some  garments  that  were  made  from  their  woollen  cloth 
that  have  worn  well.  Notwithstanding  the  good  value  of  the 
cloth  they  made  and  sold  al  reasonable  prices,  they  had  great 
difiiculty  in  getting  the  store  buyers  to  try  their  goods.' 

Among  other  attempts  that  ended  in  failure  was  a  society 
at  Stanningley,  Yorkshire,  which  was  registered  in  1864, 
It  manufactured  plain  and  fancy  woollen  cloths,  and  in 
1871  numbered  163  members,  with  £1,276  of  share  capital 
and  £1,529  of  loans.  Its  sales  for  the  year  were  £6,i?8, 
on  which  a  profit  of  £265  was  realized.  In  1872  the  sales 
were  reduced  to  £3,013,  and  the  profit  was  nil.  In  April, 
1873,  the  society  was  dissolved '. 

At  StainclifTe,  Heckmondwike,  there  was  a  small  society 
which  was  registered  in  1866,  as  the  Heckmondwike 
Co-operative  Manufacturing  Society.  It  made  flannels  and 
blankets,  and  exhibited  some  of  its  productions  at  the  first 
Co-operative  Congress  of  the  present  series,  held  in  1869'. 
In  1871  the  society  numbered  nine  members,  one  having 
withdrawn  during  the  year.  It  had  £96  of  share  capital, 
and  £70  of  loans.  Its  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£687.  and  it  realized  a  net  profit  of  £6.     The  fixed  stock 

'   CoDgrcts  Rfport,  1877.  pp.  15  anil  36. 

=  Kcgiilru'i  Ketumt.  1N7],  p.  54  i  lS7J,p.54;  vid  1S74.  p.  66. 
'■ u  Kepon,  1869,  p.  101. 
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was  written  down  to  £i8.  In  1873  the  society  removed  to 
Healey'lane  end,  Batky,  and  for  that  year  its  profit  was  £9. 
It  was  dissolved  in  1874'. 

Perhaps  the  formation  of  the  Batley  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany Limited,  which  was  roistered  in  1871  under  the 
Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
£30,000,  in  £5  shares,  had  something  to  do  with  the  col- 
lapse of  the  smaller  efforts.  The  prospectus  of  this  com- 
pany slated  that  the  directors  were  foremen,  overlookers, 
and  others,  practically  acquainted  with  a  knowledge  of 
woollen  manufactures ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  acquire 
land,  buildings,  and  machinery,  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
woollen  manufacturers.  The  shares  were  to  be  paid  up  at 
the  rate  of  is.  kd.  per  month,  and  working  men  especially 
were  invited  to  become  shareholders  '. 

A  considerable  amount  of  co-operative  money  was  invested 
in  the  Batky  Company,  but  it  never  became  a  success.  It 
made  an  arduous  fight  for  existence  up  to  November  7, 
1 883,  when  it  was  decided  to  wind-up ;  Mr.  Barstow  (of  the 
Dewsbury  Society)  and  Mr.  Childe  (of  the  Batley  Society) 
being  appointed,  with  Mr.  Popplewell  (the  secretary  of  the 
company),  as  joint  liquidators.  The  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society  was  interested  as  a  mortgagee,  and  the  premises 
are  now  utilized  as  the  Batley  woollen  cloth  mill  of  the 
Wholesale  Society '. 

Under  the  heading  of  '  Signs  of  Progress  in  Yorkshire,' 
the  Co-operative  Nevis  reported  on  August  30,  1873,  that '  the 
Heckmondwike  and  Halifax  Co-operative  Societies  have 
just  made  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the  extensive 
freehold  mills,  property,  stock-in-trade,  machinery,  plant 
and  effects  of  Messrs.  M.  Swallow  and  Son,  the  eminent 
carpet,  blanket  and  rug  manufacturers,  of  Heckmondwike.' 
The  new  association  was  registered  under  the  Joint  Stock 
Companies  Act  as  the  Heckmondwike  Manufocturing 
Company  Limited.     Its  capital  was  to  consist  of  20,000 
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£5  shares,  and  £76,000  was  to  be  paid  for  the  property. 
Mr.  Thomas  Redfeam  was  the  secretary;  and  among  the 
djrectora  were  Mr.  James  Crabtree  (Meckmondwike),  and 
Messrs.  Shillito  and  Whitely  (of  Hali&x) '. 

Thb  enterprise  was  undertaken  to  prevent  a  disaster  to 
the  people  of  Heckmondwike  by  the  closing  of  the  works, 
and  the  consequent  throwing  out  of  employment  of  several 
hundred  persons.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Heckmondwike, 
on  September  n,  1873,  it  was  said  by  the  chairman 
(Mr.  Crabtree),  that  '  it  was  rather  an  unfavourable  time  to 
start  a  new  company,  but  they  intended  to  feel  their  way 
very  carefully  at  the  commencement,  and  not  rush  headlong 
into  an  unknown  business.'  There  were  two  schemes 
before  the  committee  '  for  giving  bonus  to  labour — one  was 
that  after  paying  7^  %  upon  capital  they  should  divide  any 
remaining  profit  amongst  the  workmen ;  and  the  other 
scheme  was  to  first  pay  13%V 

The  starting  of  the  company  was  not  very  auspicious, 
for  in  December,  1883,  they  had  a  fire  which  caused  a 
loss  of  £  1 ,  1 23,  besides  the  indirect  loss  caused  by  the  stop- 
page of  the  works  ;  and  a  sufficient  insurance  had  not  been 
effected.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  the  company 
cleared  £3,197  in  the  first  year's  working,  after  making 
good  the  loss  by  fire  and  writing  off  a  proper  depreciation. 
From  this  profit,  a  dividend  at  the  rale  of  ^\  %  per  ann. 
was  declared.  The  paid-up  share  capital,  at  the  rate  of  £3 
per  share,  was  £63,487  *. 

In  1878  bad  times  compelled  the  directors  to  close  the 
Wellington  Milb.  The  machinery  at  Croft  Mills  was 
re-arranged  'for  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  rugs  and 
coloured  goods,'  and  the  blanket  manufacture  was  aban- 
doned. The  loss  on  the  year's  business  absorbed  the 
reserve  fund,  and  left  'a  deficiency  of  £1,009.'  One  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  sixty  shares  were  cancelled,  as  the 
required  contributions  had  not  been  paid  upon  them  ;  and 
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the  profit  of  this  operation  was  carried  to  the  reduction  of 
bad  debts'.  In  iSSo  the  company  manned  to  clear  off 
its  losses  and  pay  a  dividend  of  5  % '.  The  dividend 
for  1881  was  only  3^%';  and  since  then  the  dividends 
have  fluctuated  from  3%  to  j  %  per  ann.  In  1886,  Mr. 
James  Crabtree  resigned  his  position  as  manager,  which 
he  had  held  from  the  commencement  of  the  company.  In 
1887,  a  reserve  fund  was  once  more  created  with  an  appro- 
priation from  the  profits  of  £500.  Another  £500  was 
added  at  the  end  of  1888,  and  another  at  the  end  of  1S90. 
In  1888,  it  was  decided  to  go  into  the  Brussels  carpet 
trade ',  and  for  this  purpose  so  looms  were  fitted  up.  Fully 
£30,000  of  the  share  capital  is  owned  by  the  three  distri- 
butive societies  of  Halifax,  Leeds,  and  Heckmondwike '. 
The  assets  appear  to  have  been  very  much  improved  in 
value,  by  the  prudence  of  the  directorate  in  charging  freely 
to  revenue  items  that  might  fairly  have  gone  to  swell  the 
fixed  stock  account.  At  the  annual  shareholders'  meeting, 
held  on  January  14,  1891,  the  chairman  said  that  while 
'  the  machinery  had  been  depreciated  at  the  rate  of  6  % 
per  ann.,  they  had,  in  addition,  expended  during  the  year 
£1,161  in  repairs.  They  considered  that  ...  to  renew 
the  plant  would  cost  more  than  double  the  value  set  down 
in  the  balance  sheet '.'  The  report  for  the  year  1890  showed 
a  net  profit  of  £4,345.  Out  of  this  a  dividend  of  5  %  was 
paid;  and  after  carrying  £500  to  the  reserve,  as  before 
mentioned,  a  balance  of  £816  was  left  'to  the  credit  of  the 
next  year's  profit  and  loss  account.'  The  share  capital  was 
£7'^.i75.  ^nd  the  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  £56,781. 
The  Brusseb  carpet  plant  was  said  to  be  '  in  full  working 
order,  and  the  orders  in  that  department  are  coming  in 
freely'.'     In  1891  the  profit  was  £3,865,  £500  was  again 

'  Ce  eptraiive  News,  vol.  x.  p.  91, 

'  Ibid.,  Tol.  lii.  p.  68.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  xiL  p.  60, 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  98;  vol.  lii.  p.  35;  uid  vol.  »■  p,  41. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  XX.  p.  41. 

•  CUckkealsn  GuardioH,  Jflnuaiy  16,  1891. 

'  Co-opcrativt  News,  vol  iiii.  p.  39. 
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placed  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  a  5  %  dividend  was  also 
once  more  declared.  Exactly  the  same  course  was  adopted 
for  the  year  189a,  the  profit  for  that  year  having  been 
£3,819,  and  the  sales  £53,699.  The  wages  paid  amounted 
to  £17,004,  and  the  nominal  value  in  the  balance  sheet  of 
land,  buildings,  and  plant  was  £45,517 '. 

On  November  9,  1871,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
room  of  the  Windhill  Society,  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
starting  a  co-operative  productive  society.  Reference  was 
made  to  '  the  large  profits  realized  by  the  co-operative  mills 
in  Lancashire,'  and  a  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed. 
Another  meeting,  which  was  crowded,  was  held  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1871,  when  a  draft  prospectus  was  submitted  and 
accepted.  It  was  agreed  to  register  under  the  Industrial 
Societies  Act,  and  that  'a  prominent  feature  in  the  concern 
should  be  the  payment  of  bonus  to  labour  as  well  as  on 
capital '.' 

The  society  was  registered  in  1872  as  the  Airedale  Co- 
operative Worsted  Manufacturing  Society,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  1873,  the  secretary  reported  that  they  '  had 
taken  room  and  power  in  Bradford  for  sijily  looms ;  they 
have  begun  to  manufacture  worsted  stuff  goods,  .  .  .  and 
have  secured  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  practical  man— an 
old  co-operator— ^s  manager.'  The  rules  provided  that  after 
writing  io%perann.  off  the  value  of  fixed  stock,  5  %perann. 
was  to  be  allowed  to  share  capital,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
profits  were  'to  be  divided  rateably  between  capital,  labour 
and  purchasers,'  thus  giving  all  '  persons  employed  by  the 
society  an  interest  in  its  economical  management  and 
ultimate  success  *.' 

The  balance  sheet  submitted  to  the  members'  meeting, 
on  August  9,  1873,  showed  that  the  number  of  members 
was  119,  of  whom  four  were  societies.  The  share  capital 
amounted  to  £1,094;  and  after  paying  5  %  interest  on  this, 

'  Ci-^rativt  Ncuii,  vol.  iiiii,  p,  37,  Uid  vol.  ixiv.  p.  i\. 
'  ibid.,  Tul,  li.  p.  18.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  ill.  p.  105. 
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there  remained  a  profit  of  £31  i6x.  ii)^.,  out  of  which 
a  bonus  was  declared  of  2|  %  on  the  capital  and  on  wages 
paid.  A  balance  of  £13  17^.  ^\d,  was  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  formation  expenses  ^ 

*For  some  years  the  society  had  a  severe  struggle  for 
existence,  its  financial  position  being  anything  but  enviable. 
Serious  mistakes  were  made  in  its  early  management,  and 
much  indifference  had  to  be  overcome  *.*  Only  once  in  the 
six  years  up  to  1880  does  the  registrar's  return  show  that 
any  profits  were  made.  The  profitable  year  was  1876,  when 
£  5  36  appears  to  have  been  made.  The  number  of  members 
was  then  137  ;  the  sales  for  the  year  were  £6,277  ;  the  share 
capital  was  £964  ;  and  the  loans  amounted  to  £283 '.  The 
losses  up  to  date  appeared,  by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies'  Returns,  to  have  been  written  off  share  capital,  as 
in  1875  this  item  stood  at  £1,582,  while  the  assets  showed 
a  deficiency  when  compared  with  liabilities  of  £522*.  But 
Mr.  Lambert,  of  the  Airedale  Society,  has  assured  me  that 
this  was  an  error.  The  profits  in  1876  were  £536  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  that  year  there  was  still  a  deficiency  of  £80  to 
make  good. 

Since  1881,  the  society  has  steadily  increased  in  prosperity, 
and  has  uniformly  made  good  profits.  A  greater  induce- 
ment to  capitalists  appears  to  have  been  given,  by  increasing 
the  minimum  rate  of  interest  on  shares  to  7  J  %  per  ann. ; 
and  customers  were  conciliated  with  an  allowance  of  bonus 
from  remaining  profits,  at  the  same  rate  per  pound  as  on 
capital  and  wages.  For  the  half-year  ending  December,  1881, 
besides  interest  at  the  rate  of  7J  %  to  the  shareholders, 
a  bonus  of  4^.  in  the  pound  was  thus  declared  on  shares, 
wages,  and  purchases.  In  the  same  half-year  a  special 
depreciation  of  £100  was  written  off  fixed  stock,  reducing 


»  Co-operative  News^  vol.  iii.  p.  409. 

*  Guide  to  Co-operative  Exhibition  at  Lord  Aberdeen's,  July,  1888, 
p.  27. 

'  Registrar  s  Returns,  1876,  p.  24. 

*  Ibid.,  1875,  p.  54, 
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the  nominal  value  to  £298';  and  in  1883,  the  com- 
mittee brought  the  society  abreast  of  the  times  by  selling 
'a  poRion  of  the  old  machinery  and  replacing  it  with 

The  position  of  the  society  at  the  end  of  1889  was  as 
follows:  There  were  242  members,  with  £2,905  of  share 
capital  The  loans  were  £443,  and  the  reserve  fund  stood 
at  £534.  The  sales  for  the  year  were  £10,567,  and  the 
profit  on  them  amounted  to  £760.  Of  this  profit  £394, 
equal  to  13}  %,  were  paid  to  shareholders ;  £321,  equal  to 
^\d.  in  the  pound,  were  paid  to  purchasers;  and  £29, 
equal  to  7jrf,  in  the  pound,  went  to  the  workers.  The 
fixed  stock  stood  at  the  nominal  value  of  £337  '■  For  the 
half-year  ending  December,  1890,  the  sales  were  £5,126, 
being  an  increase  of  £719  over  the  conesponding  period 
of  1889.  With  the  exception  of  £111,  all  the  sales 
had  been  made  to  co-operative  societies.  The  profit 
was  £273,  and,  besides  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of 
7i  %  per  ann.,  a  dividend  of  ^d.  in  the  pound,  equal  to 
another  »\%  per  ann.,  was  paid  on  shares.  Wages  and 
purchases  also  received  a  dividend  of  %d.  in  the  pound*. 
Loons  only  receive  3f  %  per  ann.  interest,  in  pursuance 
of  a  resolution  of  a  members'  meeting  held  in  1888  *. 
In  1891,  the  sales  amounted  to  £13,463,  and  the 
profit  to  £935.  The  shareholders  received  a  dividend 
of  14%  for  the  year,  and  the  workers  and  customers 
received  a  bonus  of  %d.  in  the  pound  on  wages  and 
purchases  respectively.  The  year  1892*  gave  almost  the 
same  results  in  sales  and  profit,  and  the  dividends  were 
exactly  the  same.  The  balance  sheet  for  December  31, 
1891,  showed  the  share  capital  to  be  £3,282  and  the 
reserve  fund  £661. 

'  CQ-obcrativt  iVrtPI,  vol.  liii.  p.  84. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  690. 

'  CoagTM*  Report,  1890,  p.  Iji. 

'  Cf-epcraiitm  Nrui,  vol,  uii.  p.  117. 

'  IhU.,  vol.  xix.  p.  775. 

'  Co-operative  ConipXM  Report,  1B9),  p.  17). 
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Mr.  Lambert,  the  secretary,  has  kindly  supplied  me  with 
some  additional  details.  There  were  in  1890  twenty-one 
employes,  all  of  whom  worked  on  the  premises.  Founeen 
of  these  were  shareholders,  and  they  owned  £161  of  share 
capital;  109  societies  owned  £1,655  °^  share  capital; 
and  the  remaining  amount,  £1,089,  ^^  owned  by  119 
individual  shareholders.  With  the  exception  of  £237,  all 
the  sales  in  1889  were  made  to  coK)perative  societies. 
The  rules  prohibit  an  employ^  from  being  a  committee- 
man. 

One  rf  the  efforts  made  in  Scotland  was  the  formation  of 
the  Oak  Mill  Company.  The  prospectus  was  issued  in 
October,  1871.  The  capital  was  to  be  in  £1  shares.  It 
was  to  receive  5  %  interest,  and  the  remaining  profits 
were  to  be  'divided  at  so  much  per  £1  equally  between 
capital  invested  and  wages  earned.'  The  promoters  asserted 
that 

'wherever  this  system  has  been  even  partially  adopted  and 
honestly  carried  out  the  result  has  been  of  the  most  satisfactory 
nature.  Strikes  and  lockouts  have  been  superseded  by  a  truer 
understanding'  of  the  mutual  interests  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed, concentrating  individual  energy  and  carefulness,  there- 
by promoting  the  stability  and  increasing  ihe  prosperity  of  the 
undertaking '.' 

Rules  were  adopted  and  a  committee  elected  at  a  share- 
holders' meeting  held  in  Glasgow  on  March  9, 1871.  Among 
the  officers  were  John  Borrowman  and  James  Barrowman '. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  held  on  June  8,  1873,  it  was 
decided  to  commence  business  at  Tillicoultry',  and  on 
January  i,  1873,  it  was  reported  that  \\  acres  of  ground 
had  been  secured  at  an  annual  rental  of  £16  per  acre,  on 
which  it  was  decided  to  build  a  mill  '  capable  of  holding 
two  sets  of  spinning  machines,  and  twenty  or  twenty-five 
looms.'    The  exact  branch  of  business  to  be  taken  up  was, 

'  Co-ofKrativi  Nevis,  vol.  i.  p.  loi. 
•  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  316. 
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after  s  long  discussion,  left  for  the  decbion  of  a  future 
meeting '. 

The  progress  of  the  society  was  slow.  Early  in  1874,  the 
advisability  of  amalgamating  with  the  Paisley  Manufacturing 
Society  was  discussed ' ;  but  the  project  fell  through.  By 
the  end  of  August,  1874,  the  share  capital  amounted  to 
£4,383,  but  of  this  only  £3,385  was  paid  up.  At  the  share- 
holders' meeting  on  the  2  2nd  of  this  month,  the  committee 
were  empowered  to  make  either  stocking,  tweed,  or  shawl 
yarns*;  and  in  September,  1875,  manufacturing  was  com- 
menced '.  The  position  of  the  society  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  as  follows:  375  members,  £3,885  of  paid-up 
share  capital,  £4,670  of  loans,  £7,713  of  buildings  and 
fixtures,  and  sales  £213". 

The  sales  of  the  society  in  1876  amounted  to  £1,775, 
in  1877  to  £2,436,  and  in  1878  to  £1,977.  For  the 
latter  half  of  1876  'the  committee  were  able  to  declare  a 
[wofit  sufScient  to  give  a  bonus  on  share  and  loan  capital.' 
This  was  while  the  milt  was  only  partially  fitted  with 
machinery,  and  early  in  1877  it  was  reported  that  'an- 
other set  of  machinery  is  being  fitted  up'.'  At  the  end 
of  1878  the  share  capital  stood  at  £4,154,  and  the  loans 
at  £6,894. 

The  stocking  yams  produced  by  the  Oak  Mill  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  '  as  good  as  any  in  the  market,  and  cheaper ' ; ' 
but  the  society  could  not  succeed,  and  in  its  report  to  the 
1881  Congress,  the  Scottish  Section  of  the  Central  Board 
recorded  the  failure  of  the  society,  adding  that  the  failure 
'  will  retard  the  progress  of  productive  co-operation  in  Scot- 
land for  a  considerable  time  *.' 

The  Leeds  Woollen  Cloth  Company  was  registered  under 
ihe  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  on  November  11,  1873. 

'  Ct-nptraiivt  Nraii,  yol.  ill.  p.  1 7.  '  Ibid.,  toI.  vt.  p.  40. 

'  Hid.,  Tol.  ».  p.  llG.  *  /*«/..  ToL  ¥1.  p.  536. 

'  Regiitrar's  Rctami,  1875,  pp.  7S-9. 

*  CoDfCTCH  Kepon,  1377,  p.  33. 

'  Ce-eptrativt  Ntvii,  vol.  iL  p.  8>. 

'  Congn*!  Kcpoit,  1881,  p.  41. 
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Among  the  signatures  to  the  articles  of  association  were 
William  Bell  and  William  Swallow.  The  articles  provided 
that  share  capital  should  receive  lo  %  per  ann.  out  of  the 
profits,  and  the  '  residue '  was  to  be  divided  into  three  equal 
portions— one  to  go  to  share  capital,  one  to  the  employ^ 
in  proportion  to  wages,  and  one  to  those  customers  who 
were  either  co-operative  sociedes  or  shareholders  in  the 
company,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  purchases. 
The  principle  of '  one  man  one  vote '  prevailed ;  but  societies 
and  companies  who  were  shareholders  were  to  have  '  at 
least  one  representative  who  may  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
company,  and  be  possessed  with  privileges  equal  to  a  share- 
bolder.'  The  articles,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  left  it  an 
open  question,  how  many  more  than  one  person  a  share- 
holding society  could  appoint  to  represent  it.  The  shares 
were  £5  each. 

Mr.  Swallow  has  told  me  that  the  shareholders  were 
mostly  members  of  the  Leeds  Industrial  Society ;  and  this 
society,  at  a  meeting  held  on  August  aS,  1873,  requested 
the  directors,  'by  an  overwhelming  majority,  to  take  up 
aoo  shares  of  £5  each '  as  soon  as  the  company  was 
registered ', 

At  a  shareholders'  meeting  of  the  Woollen  Cloth  Company, 
held  on  January  18,  1873,  in  the  Industrial  Society's  Hall, 
Leeds,  it  was  reported  that  649  shares  had  been  taken  u{^ 
and  that  the  expenses  of  forming  the  company,  including 
the  registration  fees,  amounted  to  £33  5^,  -id.  This  amount 
was  almost  cleared  off  by  the  entrance  fees '. 

The  eariy  years  of  the  company's  existence  showed  a  fair 
measure  of  success,  the  Leeds  Industrial  Society  helpii^  it 
by  establishing  a  ready-made  clothing  department'.  On 
October  29, 1875,  an  '  enthusiastic  and  numerously  attended 
meeting,'  presided  over  by  Mr,  Bell,  had  the  pleasure  of 
declaring  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  %  per  ann.   The  directors 

*  Ibid..,  vol.  ill.  p.  9>. 
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were  granted  £10  for  their  'past  services,' and  it  was  slated 
that '  the  company  is  looked  upon  on  all  sides  as  an  assured 


The  fifth  report,  for  the  half-year  ending  September  30, 
1S75,  showed  a  profit,  after  allowing  for  depreciation,  of 
£207  ot.  \d.  More  capital  was  required,  as  the  stocks  had 
been  increased,  and  the  sales  were  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  previous  half-year.  It  was  further  reported  that 
the  Wholesale  Society  had  been  appointed  agents  ^  The 
next  half-year  showed  sales  amounting  to  £1,827,  being 
nearly  double  the  sales  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  previous  year.  The  net  profit  was  £114  71,  rii/., 
out  of  which  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  %  per  ann.  was 
declared '. 

In  June,  1876,  the  manufacture  of  clothing  was  added, 
as  the  weaving  trade  was  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  and 
it  was  thought  that  an  outlet  would  thus  be  provided  for 
their  cloth.  '  Samples  were  shown  and  met  with  the  entire 
approval  of  the  shareholders'.'  Apparently  through  this 
new  effort,  the  profit  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  in  September, 
1876,  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  ;  and  would  have 
allowed  the  payment  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  15  %  per 
ann. ;  but  the  director,  '  wishing  to  make  the  company 
strong  and  healthy,  only  advised  half  that  amount  lo  be 
declared'.'  More  commodious  premises  were  now  hired, 
and  in  March,  1877,  the  directors  expressed  the  opinion 
that  'a  great  achievement  has  been  made,  when,  in  spite  of 
the  present  adverse  condition  of  the  woollen  market,  we 
have  been  able  to  hold  our  own,  and  work  without  actual 
loss.'  There  was  only  £5  profit  on  the  half-year'.  At  the 
stocktaking  of  September,  1877,  there  was  a  small  profit  of 
£70.  The  sales  were  £884  in  excess  of  those  for  the 
conesponding  period  of  1876,  and  a  5  %  dividend  was  de- 

'  Ct  eferalivt  Nmis,  vol.  vi.  p.  571. 

*  JiiJ.,  Tol.  Tii.  p,  63.  '  Jbi,/.,  vol.  vii.  p.  J71, 

*  /W/.,  »ol.  rii.  p.  416.  '  Hid..  vo\.  Tii.  p.  58a 

*  IbU.,  Tol.  fiii.  p.  Jfij, 
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dared,  which  ate  away  nearly  all  the  balance  carried  forward 
from  the  one  prosperous  half-year  in  1876  '. 

From  this  time  forward  the  life  of  the  company  was 
a  continuous  struggle  with  death,  in  which  the  latter 
gradually  became  the  conqueror,  Mr.  Swallow  has 
written  me : 

'  We  were  not  more  successful  in  making  up  our  cloth  into 
gannents  than  in  making  cloth.  Either  our  suits  did  not  suit 
iin  style  or  price,  or  for  some  other  reason  the  trade  did  not 
,come,  although  societies  were  waited  on  regularly,  conferences 
attended  and  suggestions  readily  accepted.' 

On  December  8,  1882,  an  extraordinary  resolution  was 
passed  to  wind  up  the  company^;  and  Mr.  Swallow  told 
me  that  from  the  winding-up  the  shareholders  received 
nothing,  while  the  loanholders  and  trade  creditors  received 
I2J.  (>d.  in  the  pound.  The  sales  for  the  year  1881  were 
£7,253.  The  value  of  fixed  slock  was  £2,384,  the  loans 
amounted  to  £1,701,  and  the  share  capital  was  £4,509'. 
The  Leeds  Industrial  Society  was  the  largest  share  and 
loanholder  *. 

The  formation  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Produc- 
tive Society  for  the  manufacture  of  flannels  was  initiated 
at  '  the  first  meeting  of  the  united  organization  of  Yorkshire 
societies,'  held  at  Halifax  on  Saturday,  October  5,  1873, 
when  the  hall  of  the  Industrial  Society  was  crowded  with 
delegates,  and  'the  prevalent  feeling  was  a  unanimous  one 
of  enthusiasm  for  co-operation,  and  for  Yorkshire  co-opera- 
tion in  particular'.' 

William  Nuttall,  who  was  then  secretary  to  the  Central 
Co-operative  Board,  introduced  the  subject,  and  advocated 
that  the  Wholesale  Society  should  cany  on  productive 
departments  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  distributive  societies. 
Failing  this,  he  advocated  the  formation  of  a  new  federation 

'  Ct-eperativt  Nruii,  vol.  viii.  p.  593,  '  Ibid.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  11 . 

*  CongrcM  Report,  1B82,  p.  1)7. 

*  Co-efrrativt  News,  vol.  riv.  p.  3t,  '  Ibid.,  vol.  it.  p.  5*0, 
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on  similar  lines  to  the  Wholesale,  pointing  out  that  there 
were  '  half  a  dozen  difTerent  companies  competing  with  each 
other  to  obtain  the  trade  of  the  stores  for  woollen  goods,' 
and  '  he  hoped  they  would  not  have  to  regret  in  after 
years  that  they  had  made  a  false  step  by  creating  another 
competitive  concern.'  The  discussion  turned  on  whether 
the  Wholesale,  or  a  new  federation  of  distributive  societies,  or 
a  society  of  individual  members,  should  be  allowed  to 
undertake  the  proposed  flannel  factory.  It  seemed  to  be 
admitted  that  the  stores  could  easily  consume  the  produce 
of  such  a  factory-  Very  Httle  was  said  in  favour  of  a  society 
composed  of  individuals  only,  but  for  a  mixed  association 
of  individuals  and  societies  there  were  a  fair  number  of 
supporters,  among  them  being  John  Hartley,  of  Hebden 
Bridge,  who  said  '  he  had  long  been  an  advocate  of  federa- 
tion, but  he  believed  individual  membership  might  be 
beneficial  to  the  action  of  the  federative  principle.'  Henry 
Whiley,  the  chairman  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Board, 
advocated  that  the  Wholesale  should  do  the  work ;  pointing 
out  that  if  a  new  federation  were  started  it  might  not  com- 
pete in  trade,  but  it  would  for  capital.  He  was  an  advocate 
for  the  fomuition  of  societies  composed  of  individual  mem- 
bers, in  cases  where  their  productions  could  not  be  wholly, 
or  could  only  very  partially  be,  taken  by  the  distributive 
societies. 

'  How  many  societies  wouldit  take  to  keep  going  aco-operative 
steel  pen  bctory  ?  Such  a  manufactory,  for  the  supply  of  their 
own  wants  only,  on  a  federative  basis,  would  not  pay  them  at 
all.  But  it  would  pay  the  liirmingham  operatives  engaged  in 
the  steel  pen  manufacture  to  combine  on  a  co-operative  basis 
and  undertake  the  manufacture  themselves.' 

Mr,  M'Innes  (of  Glasgow)  referred  to  the  competition 
between  the  Paisley  Manufacturing  Society  and  the  Oak 
Mill  Society  : 
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form  of  competition  ?  All  such  things  went  to  destroy  federal 
effort.  .  .  .  Why  could  not  the  two  societies  join  together  ?  The 
obstacle  was  individualism,  and  they  could  only  get  rid  of  it 
by  federation,  or  by  means  of  the  Wholesale  \' 

Among  other  speakers,  the  delegate  from  the  Idle  Society 
pleaded  for  consideration  :  '  They  had  filled  their  mill  with 
new  machinery ;  they  had  a  trade  of  £60  a  week,  and 
could  do  £400.'  At  a  subsequent  conference,  their  case 
was  discussed.  It  was  reported  that  '  the  mill  was  small, 
and  there  was  no  room  for  extension.  The  total  productive 
power,  if  limited  to  flannels,  was  only  equal  to  about  one- 
seventh  of  what  was  purchased  by  the  Halifax  Society.* 
The  conference  seemed  very  sympathetic  towards  this  and 
the  other  woollen  manufacturing  societies,  Mr.  Nuttall 
saying  they  '  ought  ultimately  to  be  absorbed ; '  and  it  was 
decided  to  ascertain  how  far  these  societies  could  be  utilized 
for  the  production  of  blankets  *.* 

At  the  second  conference,  which  was  held  at  Heckmond- 
wike,  on  January  18,  1873,  Mr.  James  Crabtree  read 
a  paper,  in  which  he  advocated  the  admission  of  both 
societies  and  individuals,  so  long  as  societies  did  not  come 
forward  with  sufficient  capital;  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  it  was  better  to  stand  still  until  they  did  so.  After 
a  long  discussion,  during  which  a  number  of  motions  and 
amendments  were  submitted,  a  resolution  was  passed  by 
general  consent  (all  the  others  being  withdrawn),  to  the 
effect  that  a  prospectus  for  a  society  on  the  federal  principle 
should  at  once  be  prepared  and  issued,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  shareholding  societies  should  supply  all 
the  necessary  capital  and  trade '. 

The  rules  were  registered  on  December  6,  1873,  ^^^  con- 
tained the  following  provisions  ;  The  shares  were  to  be  £  i 
each,  and  only  co-operative  societies  and  the  employes  of 

•  Co- operative  News^  vol.  ii.  pp.  531-2. 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  532,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  a8. 

•  Ibid.f  voL  iii.  p.  28. 
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the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Productive  Society  could 
become  shareholders.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  they  were  to 
be  paid  out  on  leaving  the  employ  of  the  society.  The  shares 
allotted  to  societies  were  transferable.  An  employ^  had  to 
take  at  least  five  shares,  and  a  society  had  to  take  ten  for 
every  hundred  of  its  membeis.  Both  employes  and  societies 
had  to  elect  representatives  to  attend  the  general  meeting, 
Ac. ;  the  former  electing  one  for  each  twenty  shareholding 
employ^  and  the  latter  one  for  each  soo  of  their  members. 
After  paying  5  %  per  ann.  to  share  capital,  the  remainder  of 
the  profits  were  to  be  divided  equally  between  capital, 
labour,  and  co-operative  trade. 

Twenty-one  societies  subscribed  £6,195  °f  share  capital, 
which  was  much  below  expectations.  In  consequence, 
a  project  for  building  a  factory  was  abandoned,  and  Hare 
Hill  Mills,  Littleborough,  were  taken  on  lease,  iitted  up 
with  'the  best  modern  machinery',  and,  with  the  help 
of  £4,660  of  loan  capita],  business  was  commenced  in 
1875  V 

The  society  has  been  unsuccessful.  At  the  general  meeting 
in  February,  1876,  it  was  reported  that  a  loss  of  'over 
£i,5oo'had  been  incurred  through  undertaking  a  Govern- 
ment contract  for  flannel  at  too  low  a  figure '.  At  the 
August,  1876,  meeting,  the  shareholders  instructed  the 
board  to  ask  '  for  more  share  or  loan  capital,'  and  complaints 
were  made  of  the  societies  not  giving  their  trade,  although 
the  goods  '  compared  favourably  in  all  respects  with  those  of 
the  best  makers,'  and  a  large  portion  of  the  sales  of  £6,244 
for  the  half-year  had  been  made  to  private  firms  *.  Early  in 
1878,  the  losses  had  increased  Co  £3,000,  although  in  the 
last  half  of  r  876  a  small  profit  of  £  1 5  7  had  been  realized ' ; 
and  it  was  stated  that  if  the  society  '  had  had  sufficient 
capital  to  fill  the  mill  with  machinery,  they  could  have  pro- 

'  Ct-tpiralivt  Newt,  vol.  v.  p.  114. 
*  KcGistrac'*  Retain*,  1X74,  p.  15. 
'  i'9-opt'otivi  Nrwi,  vol.  vii.  p.  1 14. 
'  Ibid.,  Tol.  vti.  p.  456. 
'  JbU^toX.  viii.  p,  1J5. 
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duced  flannel  \d.  or  \\d.  per  yard  cheaper.'  £10,000 
additional  capital  was  required  \  On  July  6,  1878,  a 
special  meeting  reduced  the  value  of  the  £  i  shares  to  8i. 
each,  so  as  to  write  off  all  losses,  including  the  formation 
expenses,  and  enable  the  society  to  appeal  for  capital 
with  a  better  chance  of  success.  The  appeal  was  made, 
but  met  with  little  response;  so,  on  October  26,  1878, 
a  unanimous  vote  of  a  special  meeting  put  the  society 
into  voluntary  liquidation,  with  Mr.  J.  T.  W.  Mitchell  as 
liquidator*. 

The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  reported  the  *  dissolu- 
tion '  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Productjve  Society 
in  his  return  for  1878',  and  the  society  has  never  since 
figured  in  his  reports ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  busi- 
ness is  still,  in  1893,  being  carried  on  by  the  liquidator, 
having  in  his  hands  met  with  somewhat  more  success  than 
it  did  in  the  hands  of  the  directors.  Up  to  the  banning 
of  1888  profits  were  made  in  every  year  except  in  i883> 
when  a  loss  of  £24  was  incurred.  The  liquidator  was 
enabled  to  do  this  by  his  position  facilitating  the  borrowing 
of  additional  capital.  Quarterly  meetings  of  both  share- 
holders and  loanholders  were  instituted,  the  output  and 
sales  were  gradually  increased,  and  for  some  years  have 
been  double  what  they  were  at  the  date  of  going  into 
liquidation.  Interest  has  been  regularly  credited  to  both 
ordinary  and  special  loanholders,  and  the  plant  and 
machinery,  which  had  cost  up  to  the  end  of  1892,  £10,750, 
had  at  that  date  been  written  down  to  £2,813.  From 
October,  1888,  to  October,  1890,  business  was  not  profit- 
able, and  a  loss  had  gradually  accumulated  of  £847  \ 
The  year  1891  showed  an  additional  loss  of  £226  on 
a  trade  of  £23,432.  This  was  after  providing  for  interest 
on  loans,  and  for  depreciation  of  plant,  &c.     The  balance 

*  Co-operative  News^  vol.  ix.  p.  390. 
'  Ibid..,  vol.  ix.  pp.  458,  707. 

'  Registrar*s  Returns,  1878,  p.  34. 

*  Congress  Reports,  1880-90,  and  society's  balance  sheets. 
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sheets  for  the  year  1893  exhibited  a  profit  amounting  to 
£189,  or  equal  to  about  7  %  on  the  share  capital  of  £1,640. 
The  saies  for  the  year  were  £24,980.  Nearly  four-fifths  of 
the  sales  are  made  to  societies,  and  the  remainder  to 
private  finns.  Ninety  peisons  are  employed,  but  none  of 
them  are  shareholders. 

The  firm  of  William  Thomson  and  Sons  dates  from  1842. 
In  March,  1886,  Mr.  George  Thomson  took  part  in  a  co- 
operative conference  at  Hebden  Bridge.  He  subsequently 
consulted  the  committee  of  the  Huddeisfield  District  Co- 
operative Association,  and  the  Huddersfield  Trades  Council, 
with  the  result  that  in  October,  1886,  he  registered  his 
lirm  as  an  industrial  society '. 

The  property  was  t^ken  at  a  valuation  made  by  an  expert. 
It  consisted  of  £10,628  of  raw  materials  and  unfinished 
and  finished  stock,  £4,226  of  book  debts,  and  £4,859  of 
machinery  and  fixtures— making  a  total  of  £19,713.  In 
January,  1887,  it  was  stated  that  'the  whole  of  Che  first 
item  has  been  cleared  by  sales  and  replaced  by  other 
material  \  and  the  book  debts  had  all  been  realized  in 
full '.'  Mr.  Thomson  took  the  purchase  money  mostly  in 
loan  stock,  carrying  5  %  per  ann.  interest  or  dividend ;  and 
repayable  only  in  case  that  dividend  is  not  paid*. 

A  tract  issued  by  the  firm  states  that  the  shares  are  £1 
each,  transferable,  and  are  limited  to  a  dividend  of  5  %  per 
ann.  Ten  percent,  is  written  off  the  nominal  value  of  plant 
annually.  Of  the  remaining  profits  10  %  goes  to  a  reserve, 
until  there  is  a  fund  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  capital ;  five- 
ninths  of  the  remainder  go  to  the  workers  who  have  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  firm  for  at  least  six  months,  and  is 
divided  among  them  in  proportion  to  their  wages;  and 
the  remaining  four-ninths  '  may  be  applied  in  making 
lilowances  to  custom.'  By  the  rules,  Mr.  Thomson  is 
appointed   manager  for  life,    'retaining  also  the   right  (o 
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appoint  his  successor  by  will.'  He  has  '  full  authority  to 
conduct  the  whole  business  on  his  own  initiative,  including 
the  appointment  of  all  servants,  and  the  fixing  of  theit 
salaries '.' 

Speaking  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1893,  Mr.  Thomson 
asserted  that  co-operators  are  '  seeking  to  establish  demo- 
cracy in  industry.'  I  asked  Mr.  Thomson  how  he  reconciled 
his  advocacy  of  such  a  democracy  with  his  position  at 
the  Woodhouse  Mills,  to  which  he  kindly  replied  as 
follows : 

'  In  reference  to  your  query  as  to  niy  position  as  "  hereditary 
despot,"  or  someihing  of  the  sort,  twelve  months  ago  I  offered 
to  expunge  the  rule  giving  me  this  power,  but  it  was  not 
accepted.  I  again  did  so  yesterday  (January  28,  1B93),  with 
a  similar  result.  I  might  say  it  was  not  my  own  idea,  but  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  NeaEe  and  strongly  supported  by  our  pro- 
visional committee,  who  knew  better  the  dangers  of  the  more 
democratic  method  than  I,  which  the  progress  in  education  has 
to  some  extent  removed.  Again,  in  my  case,  there  was  a  little 
difference  from  an  ordinary  productive  society.  I  found  the 
whole  of  the  capital  and  business  to  commence  with,  and  still 
hold  two-thirds  of  it.  My  reference  to  the  more  democratic 
form  of  co-operative  production  is  what  we  should  aim  at' 

The  year  1887  was  begun  with  orders  sufficient  to  keep 
the  'weavers  in  work  for  several  months V  The  first 
sixteen  months'  sales  amounted  to  £19,601 ;  and,  aiict 
paying  interest  on  capital,  there  was  a  profit  of  £95,  which 
was  carried  to  the  reduction  of  formation  expenses  ".  The 
sales  for  the  second  year,  1888,  were  £22,902;  and  after 
paying  interest  there  remained  £127  of  profit.  As  per  rale, 
one-tenth  of  this  was  taken  to  reserve ;  the  balance  of  forma- 
tion expenses,  £16,  was  cleared  away;  £62  was  divided 
among  the  workers,  being  about  2\d.  in  the  pound  on 
their  wages;  and  £29  was  awarded  as  dividend  to  pur- 
chasers '. 

'  Ceeperafivi  News,  vol.  jm.  p.  1177.        '  Hid.,  Tol.  xviii,  p.  no. 

'  Ibid,,  Tol.  xix.  p.  130. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  XI.  pp.  113,  13;,  and  1889  balance  aheet. 
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The  balance  sheet  for  1889  showed  sales  amounting  to 
£22,990.  Of  these  sales,  £10,726  were  made  with  co- 
operative societies,  and  the  remainder  with  private  firms. 
There  was  a  loss  on  the  yearns  trading  of  £887,  and  when 
the  interest  on  shares  is  added,  the  total  loss  was  £1,097. 
The  committee  attributed  this  loss  to  *  a  serious  advance  in 
the  price  of  wool,'  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  '  an 
adequate  increase  in  the  prices  of  goods,  these  being 
generally  fixed  for  each  season.'  They  had  also  had 
a  *  difficulty  in  employing  the  woollen  machinery,  because 
of  the  demand  for  worsted  cloths;  .  .  .  but  perhaps  the 
most  important  cause  for  the  result  has  been  the  loss  in 
realizing  a  portion  of  last  year's  stock.'  The  committee 
further  reported  that  'upon  learning  we  were  unable  to 
pay  a  dividend  upon  the  share  capital,  the  workers  spon- 
taneously met,  and  unanimously  resolved  to  pay  this  them- 
sdves.' 

Mr.  Thomson  has  sent  me  a  few  additional  details. 
There  were,  in  1890,  130  employes,  all  working  on  the 
premises.  Sixty-two  of  these  were  shareholders,  and  held 
£433  of  capital.  Three  of  the  employes  were  on  the  com- 
mittee, in  addition  to  the  cashier,  who  is  also  the  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Thomson,  who  is  also  the  manager.  The  shares 
of  the  latter  were  not  included  in  the  £433.  Eighteen  co- 
operative societies  held  £1,520  of  share  capital  Of  this 
Huddersfield  held  £IyOoo^  The  remaining  shares  were 
held  by  82  persons,  and  the  total  share  capital  in  July, 
1890,  was  £4,045.  The  1889  balance  sheet  showed  the 
loan  stock  at  £8,788,  and  other  loans  at  £2,484.  An  item 
of  £309  for  advertising  was  treated  as  an  asset.  Additions 
to  plant  to  the  amount  of  £700  were  debited  to  fixtures 
account,  and  £412  depreciation  was  written  off  the  same. 
Repairs  charged  to  expenses  during  the  year  amounted  to 
£77. 

In  May,  1890,  it  was  reported  that  'one  of  the  workmen 

'  Cihoperativi  NewSf  vol.  xvii.  p.  1245. 
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had  invented  a  great  improvement  in  weaving,  and  instead 
of  patenting  the  invention  for  his  own  benefit,  he  presented 
it  to  the  company,  and  they  had  sold  as  many  as  paid  for 
the  patent '.' 

The  results  of  the  working  of  the  society  for  the  year 
1890  were,  an  increase  of  trade  of  £4,785,  and  a  profit  fA 
£i,z6z.  After  clearing  off  the  adverse  balance  brought 
forward  from  1889,  and  paying  £216  for  interest  on  shares, 
there  remained  a  balance  of  £143  to 'divide  between  labour 
and  custom  according  to  rule*.' 

The  sales  for  the  year  1891  amounted  to  £30,127,  on 
which  a  profit  of  £958  was  made '.  The  balance  sheet  for 
the  year  1892  showed  that  of  the  above-named  profit,  £254 
was  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  5  %  interest  on  share 
capita],  the  same  sum  to  bonus  on  wages,  and  £213  to 
bonus  on  purchases  by  customers.  These  figures  disagree 
with  the  figures  in  the  Congress  Report,  but  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  accurate.  The  sales  in  1892  amounted  to 
£31,897,  and  the  profit  was  £1,584.  The  usual  5  %  was 
allotted  to  share  capital,  as  also  a  bonus  of  91/.  in  the  pound 
on  purchases,  and  one  of  \s.  3d  in  the  pound  on  wages. 
£130  was  placed  to  reserve  fund,  making  it  £280;  and 
£336  was  placed  to  an  assurance  and  pension  fund,  that 
had  been  created  during  the  year  by  an  alteration  of  the 
rules.  This  fund  was  to  be  supported  by  a  share  of  the 
profits  being  allotted  to  it  as  follows : 

'  Whenever  the  net  profits  realized  in  any  year  are  equal  to 
5  %  of  the  wages  paid  during  that  period,  a  sum  equal  to  I  % 
of  such  wages ;  and  for  every  sum  by  which  such  profits  are 
2i  %  more  than  such  5  %,  an  additional  sum  equal  to  I  %  of 
wages ;  but  the  total  amount  applied  shall  not  exceed  5  %  of 
the  wages  during  (he  year*.' 

The  wages  paid  during  1892  amounted  to  £6,730. 

'  Co-Qptraliiit  News,  toI.  uL  p.  416. 

*  Ibid.,  voL  xxii.  p.  153. 

*  Co'opcmivc  CongKis  Report,  1B93,  p.  171. 

*  Co-oftralivt  Ntvis,  toI.  xxlii.  p.  138. 
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Mr.  Thompson  has  attributed  the  success  of  the  society 

'chiefly  to  the  fact  that  they  did  a  lai^e  amount  of  irade  with 
the  outside  world'.'  But  in  a  letter  to  me  in  January,  1893, 
be  said:  '  I  still  hold  that  the  Wholesale  ought  to  have  done 
such  distribution  as  we  required,  as  the  Scottish  Wholesale 
does,  to  whom  yesterday  we  sent  a  cheque  of  £i^  as  their 
proportion  of  profit  of  their  purchases.' 

The  Scotch  Tweed  Manufacturing  Society  was  registered 
in  February,  1890,  on  the  initiative  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Clapperton, 
and  it  was  warmly  supported  by  many  Scotch  co-operators. 
A  prospectus  circulated  at  the  Glasgow  Congress  says  that 
the  Ettrick  Mills,  Selkirk,  had  been  purchased  by  the 
society.     It  was  asserted  that  these  mills  are 

'  amongst  the  finest  in  Scotland,  and  have  long  been  famed  for 
the  excellence  of  their  products.  ...  It  is  intended  to  let  such 
portions  as  are  not  at  present  required  by  the  society.  Two 
portions  have  already  been  let  for  £41$  per  annum,  and  several 
applications  have  been  received  for  the  remaining  portions, 
which  when  let  should  bring  the  rental  to  £1,000  per  annum.' 

The  price  paid  for  the  mills  was  £16,000,  of  which  sum 
£10,000  had  been  obtained  on  mortgage.  The  share- 
holders are  to  receive  5  %  per  ann.  interest,  and  after  pro- 
dding for  a  reserve  fund,  the  remaining  profits  are  to  be 
apportioned  as  follows ;  Sixty  per  cent,  to  the  workers  in 
proportion  to  wages,  10  %  to  a  social  and  educational  fund 
or  '  for  remunerating  members  for  special  services,'  20  %  to 
purchasers,  and  10  %  to  shareholders.  These  profits,  when 
apportioned,  are  not  to  be  paid  in  cash  but  credited  to 
share  account.  Mr.  Clapperton  was  appointed  manager,  and 
ihe  rules  provided  that  if  two-thirds  of  the  committee  are  in 
favour  of  the  measure,  they  may  suspend  the  manager  ;  but 
he  can  only  be  dismissed  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  a 
members'  meeting '. 

The  first  report  and  balance  sheet,  up  to  the  end  of  1 8go 

i.  p.  ijS. 
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showed  sales  or£4,i73,  and  on  an  average,  only  eight  looms 
had  been  fully  employed  during  the  six  months.  In 
February,  1891,  they  had  twenty-six  looms  running,  and 
had  orders  on  hand  equal  to  two  months'  production.  The 
portions  of  the  mills  that  were  not  required  by  the  society 
'  had  been  well  let.'  There  was  a  net  profit  of  £328,  out 
of  which  a  dividend  on  share  capital  at  the  rate  of  5  %  per 
ann.  was  declared,  and  the  balance  of  £99  was  carried  to 
the  reduction  of  the  preliminary  expenses,  which  amounted 
to  £1,030.  This  is  a  somewhat  heavy  sum  for  a  co-oper- 
ative society  whose  share  capital  is  only  £S,ooo.  There 
were  in  i8gi,  38  society  shareholders  holding  £4,495  (in- 
cluding the  Scottish  Wholesale  which  held  £1,000),  and 
264  individual  shareholders  holding  £3,728,  including,  I  am 
told,  21  employes  holding  £i2i.  There  were  50  employes 
in  all.  The  rules  do  not  prohibit  employes  being  on  the 
committee,  but  there  were  none  <m.  it  at  the  end  of  1890. 

The  sales  for  the  first  half  of  iSgn  were  £8,106,  and  the 
profit  was  £394  after  writing  £301  olf  buildings  and  plant, 
at  the  rale  of  aj  %  per.  ann.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  X  per 
ann.  was  paid  on  share  capital,  £143  was  carried  to  the 
reduction  of  preliminary  expenses,  and  £36  was  used  to  form 
a  reserve  fund.  The  balance  sheets  for  1892  covered  fifteen 
months  in  consequence  of  an  alteration  of  the  rules.  The 
sales  for  that  period  were  £24,454,  and  the  profit  was 
£1,614.  Of  this  £544  was  taken  for  depreciation,  £779 
went  to  pay  interest  on  loans  and  shares  at  the  rate  of  4^  % 
and  5  %  per  ann.  respectively,  £205  was  placed  to  the 
reduction  of  preliminary  expenses  account,  and  £76  was 
placed  lo  the  reserve  fund.  The  method  adopted  by  this 
society,  and  some  others,  of  placing  depreciation  of  pbnt 
and  interest  on  loans  to  profit  and  loss  account  is,  I  think, 
an  erroneous  one.  These  are  expenses,  and  should  be 
charged  to  expenses  account '. 

'  Co-tiptraliv€  Nmis,  vol.  ixii.  p.  940,  and  val.  nxiii.  pp.  So,  834 
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During  1891  important  additions  were  made  to  the 
cording  and  spinning  departments,  so  as  to  secure  a  desir- 
able tenant  for  a  portion  of  the  milt  that  was  untenanted. 
Some  new  fast  looms  had  also  been  put  into  the  mill,  '  in 
order  to  cope  with  the  increasing  trade,'  and  the  directors' 
report  added,  'the  trading  relations  which  exist  between  the 
society  and  the  two  wholesale  societies  continue  to  work 
harmoniously.'  At  the  end  of  1893,  a  discussion  sprang 
up  on  the  advisability  of  the  Scottish  ^Vholesale  Society 
absorbing  the  Tweed  Manufacturing  Society.  It  was  urged 
on  the  one  hand  that  the  existence  of  the  latter  was  pre- 
carious, as  it  depended  entirely  on  the  successful  letting  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  mills ;  while  on  the  other,  it  was 
asserted  that  the  Scottish  Wholesale  had  its  hands  already 
full '. 

A  little  venture  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  manufacture  of 
shawls,  was  registered  in  1890  as  the  Delph  and  District 
Co-operative  Woollen  Manufacturing  Society  '.  By  a  ballot 
of  the  members  of  the  Delph  Distributive  Co-operative 
Society,  it  was  decided  to  take  up  z,ooo  £r  shares  in  the 
new  society — the  voting  being  275  for  and  151  against. 
Many  of  the  dissentients  threatened  '  to  withdraw  their 
capital '  if  the  investment  was  made' ;  and,  seeing  the  acute 
character  of  the  opposition,  the  taking  up  of  so  many  shares 
was  not  proceed ed_  with.  At  the  end  of  1891,  the  new  pro- 
ductive society  had  58  members,  and  £51  of  paid-up  share 
capital '.  The  society  succeeded  in  making  a  start  in  the 
early  part  of  1892  ;  and  the  balance  sheet  submitted  to  its 
first  half-yearly  meeting,  held  in  .August.  1892,  showed  a 
small  loss  of  £1  8^.  This  included  all  the  formation 
expenses.  The  number  of  members  was  sixty,  and  the 
amount  of  share  capital  was  £500.     Mr.  Moorhouse,  the 


'  Ct-tprraliTH  Nc«/t,vA.  xxiti.  pp.  814,  I411,  >nd  vol.  iiiv.  pp.  0. 
i9.S)-j,  78  4nd  70J. 
'  Kcgumr'i  Rctum,  iRoo.  p.  1:9. 
'  C»  iftraiivt  Nnvs,  vol.  xii.  p.  65. 
.  b _  .,  [i(,„„_  ,8j,_  p^^ 
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chairman  of  the  society,  remarked  to  the  meeting  that  the 
resuU  of  the  half-year's  working  was  very  satisfactory.  '  The 
members  were  banded  together  to  find  sel f- employment ; 
and  he  believed  they  would  be  able  to  supply  good  shawls 
to  the  co-operative  movement,  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  they 
could  be  got  elsewhere '.' 

'  Ce-efirttla/e  A'evrs,  vol.  ixUi.  p.  860. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
Sundry  Textile  and  Kindred  Societies. 

The  hosiery  trade  has  many  times  attracted  cooperative 
eflbrt.  In  October,  i860,  a  hosiery  manufacturing  society 
was  started  at  Hawick,  and  commenced  business  in  March, 
1861 '.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  it  is  stated  lo 
have  made  a  good  report';  but  it  appears  to  have  soon 
afterwards  died 

Another  hosiery  manufacturing  society  was  started  in 
Hawick  about  twelve  years  later,  which  commenced  working 
in  August,  1873.  On  January  24,  1874,  this  society  had 
493  members,  with  £558  of  share  capital,  and  had  sold 
goods  during  the  previous  quarter  to  the  value  of  £417- 
On  these  sales  they  had  realized  a  profit  of  £28.  After 
paying  interest  on  share  capital  at  the  rate  of  5  X  per  ann,, 
the  habnce  was  devoted  to  paying  a  bonus  of  7I  %  on  the 
amount  of  wages  paid,  and  on  the  amount  of  share  capital '. 
The  progress  was  steady  for  several  years,  it  being  reported 
in  1877  that  this  hosiery  society  had  'maintained  a  sound 
and  steady  business  position,  and  had  been  worked  with  an 
amount  of  capacity  in  management  that  has  produced  a 
moderate  profit,  which  is  encouraging  during  a  period  of 
depression'.'  At  the  end  of  1876  its  share  capital  was 
£1,185,  ^^^  '^  l*^^"  capital  was  £1,009.  The  sales  and 
profit  for  this  year  were  not  published;  but  in  1875,  they 

'  CB-spiraler,  *o1.  L  pp.  109  and  i6a. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 
'  Ct-tftrativt  Nrwt,  toI.  it.  p.  190. 
'  CongTcM  Rqiott,  1877,  p.  33. 
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were  respectively  £3,747  and  £147.  Out  of  the  latter  sum, 
£117  was  divided  as  bonus.  The  fixed  stock  was  £564  '. 
From  this  time  the  society  dwindled  away,  and  it  was 
dissolved  in  1880. 

Between  1866  and  1873,  hosiery  societies  located  at  Rud- 
dington,  Hathern,  Loughborough,  Manstield,  and  Notting- 
ham were  registered ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  got 
very  far  beyond  this  initial  stage  of  existence  '.  For  instance, 
the  Industrial  Hosiers'  Society  at  Nottingham  was  registered 
in  1870;  and  at  the  end  of  1872,  it  numl)ered  zi  members, 
with  £13  of  share  capital.  At  the  end  of  1873,  it  had 
6z  members,  with  £177  of  share  capital ;  but  in  1874,  it 
dissolved,  apparently  without  having  commenced  business ', 

A  little  more  success  was  achieved  by  a  society  at  Arnold, 
registered  in  1868.  It  apparently  did  not  begin  business 
until  1870,  when  it  had  35  members  and  £39  of  share 
capital,  and  did  a  trade  in  the  year  of  £50,  from  which 
a  profit  of  £6  was  realized.  In  1873,  it  had  76  members, 
with  £277  of  share  capital,  a  trade  of  £350,  and  a  profit 
of  £5.  Its  sales  never  exceeded  £435  in  any  one  year; 
and  the  highest  profit  made  in  a  year  was  £77  in  1877. 
From  that  year  the  society  steadily  declined ' ;  and  at  the 
end  of  1883  the  secretary  wrote:  'We  are  doing  no 
manufacturing  at  all,  as  the  manager  is  dead,  so  that  affairs 
are  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  we  are  about  to  wind  up.' 
The  society  seems  to  have  spent  several  years  in  clearing 
out  stock;  and  at  the  end  of  1885,  it  showed  stock  £135 
against  liabilities  on  shares  and  loans  of  £107.  It  wound 
up  in  the  year  1887,  probably  with  little  or  no  loss  to  the 
shareholders ". 

The  Sheepshed  Cooperative  Hosiery  Society  was  registered 
in  1881,     At  the  end  of  1882  it  had  42  members,  with  £38 

'  Registrar's  Relumi  for  1875,  p.  S6 ;  and  1876,  p.  43. 
'  Wholesale  Societies'  Annual,  l88j,  p.  (75. 

*  Registrar's  Returns,  187J,  p.  36;  1873.  p.  38;  and  187^,  p.  66. 

*  Wholesale  Societies'  Annual,  1884,  p.  1*9. 

*  Registrar's  Relnms,  1883,  p.  50;  1685,  p.  jo;  and  1887,  p.  109. 
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share  capital,  and  £75  of  loans;  and  its  sales  for  the  year 
were  £92',  In  1883,  the  members  were  49,  the  sales  £141, 
and  there  was  a  loss  of  £34*.  In  1886,  the  Midland 
Sectional  Board  explained  that  the  society's  want  of  prepress 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  'not  only  has  it  to  face  keen  com- 
petition, but  the  high-class  goods  it  produces  are  not  in 
general  demand  in  the  co-operative  market '.'  The  loss  in 
1885  was  £41.  In  1886,  it  made  £1  profit.  Ini887,  there 
was  a  loss  of  £10;  in  1888,  oneof  £i3;andin  1889,  another 
of  £ia.  The  sales  have  gradually  dwindled  Co  £39  in  1889, 
£36  in  1S90,  and  £5  in  1891.  The  number  of  members 
at  the  end  of  1891  was  38.  The  share  caplul  was  £78,  and 
the  loans  £98*. 

The  Hinckley  Co-operative  Manufacturing  Society  was 
roistered  in  1884'.  It  began  business  about  the  middle 
of  iS8u;  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  had  go  members, 
with  £150  of  share  capital,  and  £70  of  loans.  Its  sales  for 
the  six  months  were  £180,  on  which,  apparently,  there  had 
been  a  loss*.  Judging  by  the  official  returns,  no  profits 
were  made  in  1887  and  1888';  and  in  a  letter  dated  April, 
1888,  the  society's  secretary  said  : 

'  \Vc  arc  a  struggling  society,  and  have  much  to  contend 

against,  especially  the  improvemenis  in  all  kinds  of  machinery 

.,  *ior  the  making  of  hosiery,  and  also  the  smallness  of  our  share 

Capital,  /ijo^  which  you  must  ^ree  is  a  very  small  amount 

C  «j  Hurk  a  hosiery  company  with.' 

^^[>caking  of  the  difficulty  of  scraping  money  together  to 
r*ay  wages,  he  said ; 

'  We  have  been  placed,  on  many  a  Saturday,  in  such  n  condi- 
~  i  on  that,  1  am  sure,  would  beget  us  strong  sympathy,  if  it  were 
Wnown.    We  are  a  genuine  co-operative  society  ;  all  our  work- 

'  Cunt'mi  keport.  iMSj,  p.  lol.  '  Ibid.,  1884,  p.  loi. 

■  ibid..  ittS6,  p.  sH. 

'  Kqpsmr'i  Ketnnij,  1S90,  p.  44,  uid  1S91,  p.  4S. 

'  Itiid.,  l6'(4,  p.  9S. 

'  (.'oagreu  Report,  1II87.  p.  116. 

'  kif^ju't  KcluiDl,  18K7,  p.  41 1  iSS3,  p.  41. 
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people  are  shareholdNs;    and  our  mles,  in  every  way,  will 
'   satisfy  the  aspirations  of  every  leader  of  our  n 


The  trade  improved  in  1889;  the  sales  amounted  to 
£750,  which  yielded  a  net  profit  of  £4.  The  members  had 
dwindled  down  to  50;  the  share  capital  was  £164,  and 
loans  £75.  This  progress  was  inducing  the  committee  to 
seek  larger  premises'.  In  1S90,  the  sales  were  £1,095,  '^i* 
which  a  profit  of  £19  was  realized.  The  trade  expenses 
for  the  year  were  put  down  at  £5  only,  and  the  fixed  stock 
at  £10.  The  number  of  members  had  been  reduced  to  40'. 
At  the  end  of  1891,  the  number  of  members  had  jno^ased 
to  50^  the  share  capital  was  £172,  and  the  loan  capital  was 
£68,  The  sales  for  the  year  were  £1,463,  on  which  a  profit 
of  £30  was  realized.  Out  of  this,  share  capital  was  paid 
5  %  interest.  At  the  1893  Congress  Exhibition,  the  society 
made  a  good  display  of  well-made  hosiery '. 

The  Leicester  Co-operative  Hosiery  Manufacturing  Society 
was  registered  in  1876'.  Originally  it  had  the  word  'second' 
inserted  in  its  title,  owing  to  its  being  the  immediate  de- 
scendant of  an  earlier  society  of  the  same  name,  which  was 
registered  in  1867'.  This  earlier  society  never  exceeded 
a  membership  of  60  ;  and  its  highest  annual  sales  were  in 
1874,  when  they  amounted  to  £573.  This  trade  yielded 
a  profit  of  £28.  The  fixed  stock  was  £14;  loans  amounted 
^^  ^35  >  ^'^^  th^  share  capital  was  £176 '.  In  its  limited 
sphere,  the  success  of  the  society  seems  to  have  been  of 
a  constant  character. 

In  1S75,  the  Hosiery  Operatives'  Union,  which  numbered 
over  2,000  members,  decided  to  commence  manufacturing, 
and  bought  a  number  of  frames.  They  also  bought  up  the 
original  Leicester  Hosiery  Society's  business  at  a  price 
which  enabled  every  shareholder  to  receive,  at  the  winding- 

'  Ce-fffieralivr  Ntvis,  vol.  xix.  p.  400. 

'  CoDgress  Kepoit,  1890,  pp.  49,  190.  *  Ibid.,  1391. 

*  Co-operative  Congress  Repoit,  189a,  pp.  1*7,  171. 

'  Registrar's  Returns  of  Industrial  ^ocidiel,  1876,  p.  36. 

*  Wliolesale  Socielf'a  Annua/,  l333,  p.  175, 

'  R^;:Js(rar's  Returns  of  iDiJnstrial  iiocieties,  1S74,  p.  ifi. 
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up,  23J.  for  every  £1  he  had  invested.  There  was,  further, 
an  understanding  that,  as  soon  as  the  rules  were  registered, 
the  members  of  the  old  society  should  be  allowed  to  join 
the  new  one.  It  took  ten  months  to  effect  registration ;  and 
then  it  was  found  that  the  trades  union  could  not  legally  be 
a  shareholder,  although  it  might  hold  loans.  In  the  mean- 
time the  majority  of  the  union  became  opposed  to  employing 
their  funds  in  a  co-operative  enterprise ;  and  they  decided 
to  stop  the  works  at  once,  although  twenty  men  had  been 
appointed  to  form  the  second  society,  on  the  understanding 
that  loan  capital  should  be  supplied.  By  the  stoppage,  the 
union  incurred  considerable  loss ' ;  but  it  is  probable 
thai  their  loss  was,  to  some  extent,  a  gain  to  the  new 
society. 

The  first  complete  year's  trading  of  the  I.eicester  Second 
Hosier)-  Society  showed  sales  £938,  and  profit  £26.  The 
shares  were  £109,  with  40  members ;  and  the  loan  capital 
was  £194*. 

I'he  society  stands  in  the  happy  condition  of  having  made 
profits  continuously  from  the  commencement.  It  was,  how- 
ever, not  until  1883  that  it  managed  to  make  more  than 
£100  in  one  year.  In  this  year  the  profit  amounted  to 
£139,  and  it  was  realized  from  a  total  sales  of  £4,493*. 
In  every  way  the  progress  of  the  society  has  been  steady  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  1890  it  had  335  members,  of  whom  88 
were  co-operative  societies,  23  were  employes,  and  the 
remainder  private  individuals.  The  share  capital  amounted 
10  £5, 83a,  of  which  £173  belonged  to  the  employes,  about 
£1,600  to  private  individuals,  and  the  remainder  to  co 
operative  societies.  The  loans  amounted  to  £7,500.  The 
sales  for  1890  were  £17,079,  of  which  about  £16,000  were 
to  co-operative  societies,  and  the  remainder  tb  private  firms'. 

'  Cii-eferaiivt  Ntvri,  vol.  viii.  pp.  128-9. 
'  Kceiiini'i  Krtomi  of  Indoitriml  Sodcties,  1877,  p.  15. 
'  Coogroi  Kcpon,  1883,  p.  lai. 

*  Socidy'i  Balance  Shed,  December,  1S90,  Bod  inromutioD  >up|>1ie<l 
Lj  Mi.  Ncirell,  lite  nuuutgei. 
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In  1891,  tbe  sales  were  £21,172;  and  for  the  first  half  of 
1892,  they  were  £11,284'. 

The  society  'commenced  business  in  the  front  room  of 
a  cottage,'  Then  it  took  two  rooms  in  the  High-street ; 
and  from  here  moved  to  'a  little  factory  in  Sanvey  Gate,' 
A  further  removal  was  made  to  larger  premises  in  Crafton- 
street ;  and,  lastly,  it  purchased  the  Cranboume-street 
Mills,  which  were  formally  opened  on  March  24,  1890. 
These  premises  occupy  1,750  yards  of  land,  and  consist  of 
one  three-storey,  and  one  two-storey  building.  They  will 
accommodate  over  300  workers,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  extension  *. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1887,  the  rate  of  interest  on  share 
capital  was  7^  %  per  ann. ;  and  the  actual  payments  for 
interest,  from  the  commencement  of  the  society,  had 
averaged  6J  %  per  ann.'  A  new  class  was  created  with  the 
opening  of  the  year  1888,  called  B  shares,  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  6  %  ;  and  the  issue  of  7^  %  shares  was 
stopped '. 

In  1884-5,  'lis  prosperity  of  the  society  received  a  check ; 
and  the  proRts  scarcely  allowed  a  payment  of  5  %  to  share 
capital.  This  was  the  result  of  the  invention  of  new 
machinery,  which  the  society  only  adopted  in  1885  ;  and 
'  the  committee  at  the  end  of  1887,  when  proposing  to  buy 
some  additional  machinery,  stated  tliat  the  profits  in  the 
past  iS  months  had  been  nearly  ten  times  greater  than  in 
the  previous  18  months,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the 
'  new  machines ',' 

In  1883,  a  bonus  oi  \d.  in  the  pound  on  purchases,  and 
of  41/.  in  the  pound  on  K'ages,  was  declared.  This,  so  far  as 
I  can  discover,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the 


'  Co-operative  Congress  Report,  189a,  p.  173,  and  Societici'  Balance 
Sheet,  Jnne,  1691. 

'  Co-operativt  Nivis,  vol.  mi.  p.  310. 

'  Congress  Report,  1B88,  p.  44. 

'  Balance  Sheet,  June,  1S88. 

'  Co-oftraiivi  A'estrs,  vol.  xviii.  p.  833. 
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^^iety'.  Id  December,  1888,  a  similar  bonus  was  declared ; 
^*-*id  it  was  repeated  in  the  two  half-years  of  1889'.  The 
^~*eavy  expenses  incidental  to  the  removal  of  the  business 

*  »ito  larger  premises,  prevented  the  society  paying  bonuses 

*  »)  the  Jime  half  of  i  S90 ' ;  and  it  was  unable  to  do  so  in 
*.lie  December  half  also*.  In  the  last  half  of  1891,  the 
^:3i5tribution  of  bonus  was  resumed  by  the  payment  of  %d.  in 
^lie  pound;  a.nd  this  was  followed  in  the  first  half  of  1892, 
■^^'ith  the  payment  of  another  at  4^.  in  the  pound  °. 

Mr.  Newell,  the  manager,  has  informed  me  that  they  had 
»Ti  1890,  139  employes,  of  whom  91  worked  on  the  premises, 
^%nd    4S  outside.     'Those  outside,   work  chiefly  with  the 
needle  at  hand-seaming;  with  which,  for  excellence  and 
durability,  no  machine  can  compete.'    The  wages  paid  during 
the   first  six  months  of  1891   amounted  to  £1,720.     No 
employes  are  allowed  to  be  members  of  the  committee  ; 
and  the  profits,  after  paying  interest  on  capital,  and  pro- 
viding   for    depreciation,    reserve   fund,   &c.,   are    divided 
equally    pro   rata    on    members'    purchases   and    workers' 
wages  ;  non-members  receiving  half  dividend.     The  land, 
buildings,  and  plant,  at  midsummer,  1892,  had  cost  £11,632; 
and  they  stood  in  the  balance  sheet  at  £8,506.    The  reserve 
fund  was  £780.     Tliere  were  297  members,  of  whom  103 
were  sodetiea.     The  amount  of  share  capital  was  £7,865, 
and  the  amount  of  loan  capital  was  £8,591 '. 

The  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  of  the  society  caused  the 
committee  to  appeal  to  co-operators,  in  the  early  part  of 
1S93,  for  additional  capital.  Up  to  June,  over  £2,000  was 
received  in  reply  to  the  apjjeal ;  and  this  enabled  the 
<-ommittee  to  put  down  additional  machinery  of  the  best 
character,  including,  said  the  report,  'two  large  Cotton's 
paitnts  and   four  Cardigan   frames.'     An  order  had   also 

'  Cooemi  KcpoTl,  1884,  p.  loj.  '  Society's  B«l«nce  Sheets. 

'  Ct-aptrativ*  Amis,  io\.  iiL  p.  i6^. 

*  Halance  Sheet.  December,  1890. 
'  Co-upentiTe  CoD|p'cs>  Kepoit,  iS<)],  p.  173,  and  Socicly'i  Ualinge 

^i^,Jiuie,  1891. 

*  Sodety'i  Baluice  Sheel,  Jane,  1891. 
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been  given  '  foT  a  machine  foT  making  rib  Cashmere  goods, 
which  will  cost  about  £500.'  The  committee  appealed  for 
stilt  more  capital '. 

In  a  little  pamphlet,  published  in  1892  by  the  Leicester 
Hosiery  Society,  Mr.  Newell  gave  the  reasons  for  the 
success  of  the  society,  and  the  failure  of  its  predecessor. 
Speaking  of  the  old  society,  he  said  : 

'The  committee  of  the  Trades  Union,  who  of  coarse  were  all 
framework  knitters,  had  the  management.  They  had  plenty 
of  knowledge  how  to  make  the  goods,  but  they  lacked  com- 
mercial knowledge,  what  to  make,  and  how  10  sell'  Speaking 
of  the  existing  society,  he  said  :  'The  chief  causes  of  our  success 
have  been  the  help  which  the  co-operative  societies  have  given 
us  in  capital  and  trade,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  learned 
lo  put  the  welfare  of  the  society  before  our  own  opinions,  or 
even  our  seemingly  direct  interests— being  assured  the  success 
of  our  society  would  be  the  best  success  for  ourselves.' 

'  Generally,'  Mr.  Newell  said, 
'we  have  always  found  that  if  we  proved  to  societies  that  we 
could  do  as  well  as  private  firms  they  would  give  us  a  part 
of  their  trade.  .  .  .  The  Manchester  Wholesale  is  taking  over 
a  quarter  of  our  total  production.  When  the  society  com- 
menced, its  premises  consisted  of  "  the  front  room  of  a  cottage," 
at  a  rental  of  \s.  per  week.  We  had  to  compete  against  firms 
established  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  tra*'ellcr  of  one 
of  these  firms  called  at  Dewsbury  co-operative  store  shortly 
after  we  began,  and  was  informed  that  they  were  getting  some 
goods  from  us.  With  lofty  contempt  he  remarked ;  "  They  have 
only  one  little  room  !  How  can  they  do  the  trade  ! "  Mr.  Shaw, 
the  drapery  manager,  replied :  "  You  wait  a  year  or  two,  and 
you  will  find  them  bad  to  beat."  That  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled  long  ago.' 

Mr.  Newell  has  laid  great  stress  on  the  influence  of 
machinery. 

'  Improvements  in  power  machinery  during  the  last  ten  years 
have  entirely  changed  the  conditions '  of  the  trade.  '  The  larger 
number  of  the  old-established  firms  have  either  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  altered  conditions.    They 

'  Ce-oftralivt  Neva,  vol.  xiiii.  p.  437,  nod  Society's  Balance  Sheet, 
Juae,  1891. 
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have  gone  smash.  The  cost  of  production,  fram  the  old  method 
to  the  new,  has  decreased  50  %,  in  some  coses  more.  One  class 
of  goods  used  to  cost  for  making  9(£  to  \o\d.  per  pair.  They 
DOW  cost  2^.  The  whole  of  this  difference  has  gone  to  the 
coDsumer,  while  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  employ^  have  been 
increased.  . . .  Up  to  1S84  nearly  the  whole  of  our  goods  were 
made  on  the  hand  frames,  and  a  large  amount  of  our  total 
capital  was  found  by  the  handworkers.  At  this  period  we  began 
to  find  out  that,  notwithstanding  very  hard  work,  and  the  most 
rigid  economy,  we  could  not  compete  with  the  new  power 
machinery.  Some  lA  us  were  convinced  that  we  must  cither 
have  the  best  machinery  or  give  up  the  fight  and  lose  the  tra.de 
and  a  pan  of  the  capital  we  had  struggled  with  desperate  energy 
to  get  together.' 

The  society  thereupon  sought  for  the  necessary  capital ; 
and,  having  obtained  it  from  co-operative  societies,  the 
machinery  was  purchased  and  set  to  work ;  the  displaced 
hand-workers  being,  as  far  as  possible,  placed  in  charge  of 
it.  Mr.  Newell  remarked :  '  The  following  quotation  from 
the  balance  sheet  of  June  1887,  will  show  that  we  had 
solved  the  problem :  "  Total  profits  on  three  half-years, 
January,  1884  to  July,  1885,  on  the  old  machines,  £43  i  li'. ; 
dino  on  three  half-years,  July,  1885  to  December,  1886,  on 
improved  machines,  £403  \s.;  wages  paid  In  the  lirst-named 
period,  £3,671,  and  in  the  second-named  period,  £3,886. 
Sales  in  the  first-named  period,  £9,963,  and  in  the  second- 
named  period,  £14,141."' 

The  pamphlet  concluded  with  a  sketch  of  the  society's 
hosiery  factory,  reprinted  from  the  Workman's  Times. 
I  submit  an  extract  from  the  sketch,  and  would  say  that 
while  it  was  written  of  the  I^icester  hosiery  factory,  the 
general  features  mentioned  therein,  would  apply  equally  to 
most  of  the  factories  and  workshops  owned  by  co-operators. 
The  writer  of  the  sketch  went  to  the  factory  in  the  company 
of  Mr.  James  Holmes,  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Hosier]* 
Operatives'  Union.     He  said ; 

'  On  my  way  I  put  a  few  leading  questions  to  Mr.  Holmes  as 
lo  what  it  was  that  we  were  going  to  see.  I  gathered  that  its 
great  merit  in  Mr.  Holmes'  eyes  was  that  it  was  such  a  comfort- 
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able  shop.  "  They  can  show  you  a  list  of  names  at  this  place," 
said  Mr.  Holmes,  "as  long  as  my  arm,  of  people  who  aic 
wailing  to  be  set  on.     But  the  mischief  is,  nobody  ever  leaves, 

.  and  it  is  only  ihe  vacancies  caused  by  death  and  the  new 
situations  crealed  by  the  extension  of  the  business  that  give 
openings.     For   one  thing,  there  is   never  any  humbug  here. 

.  The  manager  treats  the  work-hands  as  he  would  like  to  be 
treated  himself.  He  is  uniformly  considerate  and  kind  in  all 
his  dealings.  The  committee  thoroughly  approve  this,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  work-people  are  quite  a  happy  family. 
Another  thing  that  makes  the  place  such  an  enviable  one  aX 
which  to  work  is  the  fact  that  emptoymeni  is  very  regular. 
The  great  curse  of  our  trade  is  that  it  is  so  much  a  season's 
trade.  We  may  be  very  well  employed  and  working  overtime 
one  half  of  the  year  and  walking  about  the  streets  the  other 
half.  At  the  Cooperative  Society's  works,  however,  the  trade 
is  not  so  much  a  season's  trade.  They  cater  for  a  special  line 
of  customers,  the  distributive  co-operative  societies  all  over 
England,  Wales  and  Scotland;  and  the  varieties  of  goods 
required  by  these  societies  are  so  great  that  there  is  nearly 
always  work  on  hand,  and  if  there  is  no  order  on  the  books, 
it  is  nearly  always  safe  to  work  to  stock.  You  may  guess, 
therefore,  that  there  is  always  a  desire  to  get  employment  here, 
and  tliat  very  seldom  is  there  a  case  where  a  man  or  woman, 
once  employed,  leaves  the  place." ' 

The  writer  continued  : 

'  I  saw  enough  during  my  tour  to  convince  me  that  Mr. 
Holmes  had  not  exaggerated  when  he  described  the  situation 
of  those  employed  under  the  society  as  being  a  very  comfort- 
able one.  There  are  a  large  proportion  of  women  and  girls 
employed  in  the  factory,  and  as  1  was  passing  through  I  heard 
many  a  snatch  of  a  hymn,  with  an  occasional  chorus ;  and  when 
I  can  hear  the  melody  of  human  voices  rising  above  the  noise 
of  mill  machinery  and  blending  in  harmonious  strains  of  praise, 
I  need  no  further  evidence  to  convince  me  that  the  iron  has 
not  entered  into  the  souls  of  Ihe  singers,  and  that  they  are  as 
happy  as  it  is  possible  for  people  to  be  in  the  environment  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  Give  me  a  class  of  work-people 
who  can  sing,  and  dare  sing,  in  the  presence  of  their  manager 
and  strangers,  and  I  will  gi\'e  you  the  character  of  the  place 
at  which  they  are  employed  without  any  assistance  but  my  own 
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The  Co-operative  Manufacturing  Society  of  Leicester  was 
registered  on  June  5,  187a'.  Its  object  was  to  produce 
elastic  webs.  Among  the  shareholders  were  John  Butcher 
(then  hon.  secretary  of  the  Midland  Section  of  the  Co- 
operative Union)  and  Mr.  Abbott  (secretary  of  the  Web 
Weavers'  Trade  Union),  The  first  rules  provided  for 
dividing  the  profits  on  share  capital  only  ;  but  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1873,  they  were  altered,  so  as  to  limit  shares  to 
a  7i  X  dividend.  The  balance  of  profit,  after  providing 
for  depreciation,  was  'to  be  divided  between  labour  and 
purchases,  at  as  much  in  the  pound  as  it  will  realize.' 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  admission  of  societies  as 
members,  and  the  adoption  of  these  provisions  was  said 
to  'make  the  society  thoroughly  coKiperative.'  At  this 
date,  the  society  had  just'removed  to  larger  premises  at 
Upper  Brown-street ;  it  had  four  looms  working,  and  had 
a  capital,  including  both  loans  and  shares,  of  £600*. 

At  the  end  of  1873,  the  society  numbered  99  members, 
with  £698  of  share  capital,  and  £451  of  loans.  The  sales 
for  the  year  were  £1,434,  and  the  profit  realized  was  £41, 
Although  the  sales  were  larger  in  1874,  no  profit  was 
made;  but  in  1875,  a  profit  of  £171  was  made  on  £3,180 
of  sales.  £75  of  this  profit  was  allotted  to  purchasers.  In 
1876,  the  profit  was  £77  on  £3,595;  but  in  1877  and 
1878,  there  was  no  profit ;  although  the  sales  were  again 
increased;  being  £5,395,  and  £4,174,  respectively'. 

When  making  profit  in  1876,  it  was  thought  the  society 
had  got  through  its  difficulties ;  which  had  been  attributed 
to  '  shortness  of  capital,  want  of  experience,  and  an  un- 
araibble  market  for  its  produce.'  The  principal  dilKculty 
had  been  overcome,  through  the  Wholesale  Society's  taking 
'all  the  webs  they  require  for  their  productions'  at  the 
Leicester  Shoe  Works ;  and  also  by  their  acting  as  agents '. 

'  Rtgiitnr't  Kclurni.  1871.  p.  66. 
'  Ce-fftrativt  A'm'i,  toI.  iii.  p.  4SS- 

*  Ke|;iM(u  of  Ftieodly  Soclctin  Kclnmt,  1S73,  p.  18 ;  I B74,  p.  18 ; 
1875.  p-  31 ;  "876.  p.  'S :  '877.  P-  'S  !  "nd  1878,  p.  16. 
'  C*-eftratit>t  Neait,  tol.  ni.  p.  336. 
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These  anticipations  were  so  far  realized  that,  in  the  middle 
of  1877,  the  society  had  accumulated  a  reserve  fund  c;qual 
to  15  %  of  its  capital ' ;  but  its  losses  after  this  date  caused 
it  to  wind  up  in  1879,  and  transfer  the  business  to  a  new 
society '. 

The  new  society  was  registered  in  1878  as  the  Leicester 
Elastic  Web  Manufacturing  Society.  Instead  of  the  ninety 
odd  members  of  the  old  society,  there  were  only  nine  in 
the  new  one  at  the  end  of  1879.  They  had  £930  of  share 
capital,  the  sales  were  £3,214,  and  the  profit  was  £24,  In 
1880,  the  number  of  members  was  increased  to  ten,  the  sales 
were  £4,891,  the  profit  was  £253,  and  the  share  capital  was 
£  1,025  '■  From  the  commencement,  Che  society  has  been 
uniformly  prosperous ;  the  profits  varying  from  as  low  as 
£65  in  1885,  to  as  high  as  £25410  1883.  The  sales  steadily 
increased  up  to  1890;  and  the  statistics  show  them  to  have 
been  for  that  year  £11,569;  while  the  share  capital  stood  at 
£1,555,  ^^  loans  at  £510,  the  reserve  fund  at  £375,  the 
fixed  stock  at  £1,321,  and  the  net  profit  at  £197 '.  The 
sales  in  1891  were  £11,089,  ^""^  ''^^  profit  was  £107;  the 
share  capital  was  £1,635,  and  ^^^  ''^'"^  capital  was  £1,049'. 
It  is  probable  that  changes  of  fashion  have  begun  to 
affect  this  8  %,  I  have  been  informed  that  there  were  in 
1S91  about  50  employes,  all  of  whom  were  engaged  on  the 
premises.  Only  two  of  these  were  shareholders,  and  they 
held  £400  of  share  capital.  All  the  profits  are  divided 
pro  rata  among  the  shareholders. 

The  Lurgan  Damask  and  Linen  Manufacturing  Society, 
Ireland,  was  registered  on  January  26,  1872'.  It  is  still 
remembered,  although  long  since  dead,  for  the  amusement 
afforded  at  congresses  by  its  manager,  Mr.  Lynass,  and  as 


ongress  Report,  1877,  p.  30. 
tgistrar'B  ReCunii,  1879,  p.  33, 
)id.,  1S7Q,  p-  16  :  and  1S80.  D.  3 
□□grcss  Reports.  1881-91. 


'  Registrar's  Retnmi,  1891,  p.  48. 
•  Ibid.,  1871,  p.  80. 
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an  example  of  the  results  of  misplaced  sympathies.  In  the 
end,  British  co-operators  lost  severely  through  their  con- 
fidence and  generosity. 

When  the  Lurgan  society  had  only  £5  of  subscribed 
capital,  it,  with  the  characteristic  impulsiveness  of  the 
country,  sent  £1  to  the  Co-operator  loss  fund',  which  was 
then  being  raised  to  help  Mr.  Henry  Pitman  to  continue 
the  publication  of  his  weekly  co-operative  journal.  This 
Lurgan  society  was  not  only  a  productive  society,  but 
a  distributive  society  also ;  and  in  addition,  it  tried  its  hand 
at  a  miniature  kind  of  labour  exchange — a  machinist,  some 
shoemakers,  tailors,  and  fanners,  supplying  labour  and 
produce  in  exchange  for  stores.  There  was  certainly  great 
need  of  co-operation,  for  the  earnings  of  Luigan  hand-loom 
weavers  for  a  week  of  about  70  hours,  were  said  to  be 
only  is} 

At  the  end  of  its  first  half-year,  the  society  had  80 
members,  £140  of  share  capital,  £334  of  sales,  and 
a  profit  of  £63.  It  was  said  to  give  ■}\%\o  share  capital, 
and  to  divide  the  remainder  of  the  profits  between  labour 
and  purchasers ;  but  beyond  declaring  dividends  of  \s.  in 
the  pound  on  store  purchases,  I  can-  find  no  traces  of  any 
other  profit-sharing'. 

In  January,  1874,  Robert  Allen  (of  Oldham)  paid 
I.urgan  a  visit  on  behalf  of  the  English  co-operators.  Ap- 
parently, the  society  progressed  steadily ;  for  at  the  end  of 
Che  year,  it  had  orders  on  hand  for  over  £500  worth  of 
linen  goods ;  and  at  the  end  of  1875,  the  position  was 
reported  to  be,  120  members,  £351  share  capital,  £336 
loans,  £1,960  sales  for  the  year,  and  £56  profit.  The 
source  of  its  prosperity  seems  to  be  indicated  by  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Lynass  to  the  Glasgow  Congress  (1876) 
as   follows :   '  If  it   had    not  been  for  the   English   and 

*  CongicM  Report,  1873,  d.  14. 
'  C»-tperaHvt  Nnoi,  *ol.  it.  i 
'  Coti^itia  Report,  187J,  p.  1 
.Vfwr,  vol.  ii).  p.  133. 
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Scottish  Wholesale  Societies,  he  did  not  know  what  would 
"  have  become  of  them '.' 

It  seems  that  both  wholesale  societies,  out  of  sympathy, 
advanced  money  to  the  Lurgan  society,  to  enable  it  to 
execute  orders  for  linen  goods  that  it  was  supposed  to 
make.  In  consequence  of  'only  a  small  portion  being 
executed,  and,  in  almost  every  instance,  goods  being  sent 
for  which  no  order  had  been  given,'  the  English  Wholesale 
Society  sent  a  deputation  over  to  Lurgan,  and  arranged 
,that  their  Armagh  butter  buyer,  who  was  only  about  six 
■-  miles  distant,  should  act  as  a  stocktaker  and  auditor.  The 
Lurgan  people  afterwards  objected  to  this,  explaining  that 
they  would  thus  disclose  the  amount  of  their  profits ;  so,  in 
April,  1876,  another  deputation  was  sent,  and  the  result  of 
their  investigations  was  the  discovery  of  a  deficiency  of 
£479,  although  'there  had  been  no  trade  losses,'  and  not- 
withstanding their  acceptance  of  a  most  liberal  valuation  of 
the  assets.  The  no  Irish  members  had  only  £115  of 
capital;  while  from  British  co-operators  there  had  been 
drawn  £324  of  share  capital,  and  £450  of  loans.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  report,  the  British  co-operators  took  steps 
to  realize  what  few  assets  still  remained,  and  so  dissolved 
the  society '. 

At  a  meeting  of  shareholders  at  Lurgan,  on  September  1, 
1876,  it  was  stated  that  the  reason  so  little  capital  was 
raised  in  the  district  was  '  because  everybody  thought  it 
was  not  a  safe  investment.  Shares  had  been  sold  from  the 
very  outset  for  nearly  nothing.'  The  total  liabilities  in 
April  proved  to  be  £949,  and  the  assets  only  amounted  to 
£106.  One  of  the  auditors  explained  that  'he  had  cast  up 
the  figures  when  the  balance  sheet  was  written  out  to  see 
that  the  totals  were  correct  representations  of  the  item 
figures,  and  this  was  what  he  had  always  understood  to  be 
an  auditor's  duty.'    Another  member  explained  that  '  the 

'  Ce-eperathie  Neais.roX.  i».  p.  91,  and  vol.  vi,  p.  s' ".  ■!«>  Regi«ti«r'* 
Returns.  1875,  p.  95,  aod  Congress  Report,  1S76,  p.  56. 
'  Ca-eperaiivt  Nniis,  *oI.  vii.  p.  431. 
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manager  had  a  large  family  to  be  provided  for;  and  he 
'  thought  they  must  have  lived  economically '  to  make  the 
money  last  out  so  well  during  the  four  or  five  years  of  the 
society's  existence.  'The  meeting  was  as  indignant  as 
earnest'  The  Irish  members  '  were  not  insensible  to  the 
kindness  of  the  English  and  Scotchmen,'  and  one  of  them 
■aid  'it  was  kindness  basely  received  and  ignobly  re- 
warded.' A  resolution  was  passed  expressing  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  British  investors,  and  also  saying  that  '  none 
of  the  members  or  committee  were  guilty  of  reckless 
management  excepting  the  manager,  president,  and  secre- 
tary. These  we  do  not  accuse,  but  we  certainly  cannot 
free".' 

A  more  successful  society  was  registered  in  December, 
1873,  for  the  manufacture  of  hnen  goods  at  Dunfermline'. 
Unlike  those  of  Lurgan, '  the  factory  workers  had  for  a  long 
series  of  years  been  in  receipt  of  good  wages'.'  It  was 
urged  that  '  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  form  a  company  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,'  as  the 
industry  was  doomed,  and  '  it  would  be  far  better  to  let  the 
Iiand-loom  die  a  natural  death,'  To  this  a  reply  was  niade 
that  'to  cease  supplying  those  who  want  hand-loom  goods' 
'Was  not  to  die  a  natural  death,  but  to  commit  suicide'. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  members  of  the  society 
"Were  working  men,  and  for  long  years  the  only  shareholding 
society  was  the  Dunfermline  distributive  society'.  During 
The  first  half-year,  very  little  business  was  done,  the  sales 
being  less  than  £70 ;  but  in  the  second  halfyear,  the  sales 
■were  £313,  on  which  a  net  profit  of  £33  was  made.  The 
share  capital  was  £313,  and  the  number  of  members  was 
116.  After  paying  5  %  on  share  capital,  the  profit  was 
divided  at  the  rate  of  \od.  in  the  pound  on  purchases, 

'  Co-oftrativt  Nevii,  toI.  vii.  p.  477. 
'  Regutrat'i  Relurni,  187J,  p.  79. 
'  Ca-opfrativi  News,  toI.  viii.  p.  54^. 
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labour,  and  shares.  This  result  was  considered  a  proof 
that  '  the  working  out  of  this  humble  attempt  at  productive 
co-operation  has  been  highly  successful ',' 

The  society  steadily  progressed,  and  in  June,  1876,  it 
had  twenty  looms  working.  The  members' numbered  i6o, 
the  shares  amounted  to  £606,  the  loans  to  £361,  and  the 
sales  for  the  half-year  were  £851.  The  sales  for  the 
December  half  of  1876  were  £857 ;  and  the  profit  for  the 
year  was  £105,  out  of  which  the  three  estates  of  capital, 
custom,  and  labour,  each  received  a  sixpenny  bonus*. 
Dullness  of  trade  affected  the  society  in  1877,  lowering  the 
sales  and  reducing  the  profits ;  so  that,  although  shares  were 
paid  their  5  %,  no  bonus  was  declared  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  and  a4-  only  for  the  latter  half.  From  this  time, 
the  returns  show  a  fair  record  of  successful  profit-making; 
but  for  several  years  the  trade  and  the  membership  have 
been  slowly  declining,  the  figures  for  the  year  1891  being, 
95  members,  £881  of  share  capital,  £izi  of  loans,  £303  of 
a  reserve  fund,  £ai7  of  fixed  stock,  £1,006  of  sales,  and 
£101  of  profit'.  Share  capital  received  a  dividend  of  7l%; 
and  the  employ^  and  customers  each  received  a  bonus  of 
bd.  in  the  pound,  on  wages  and  purchases  respectively. 
This  steady  decline  is  probably  the  result  of  the  gradual 
decay  of  the  hand-loom  industry,  coupled  with  the  inability, 
or  unwillingness,  of  the  members  to  venture  on  so  large  an 
undertaking  as  a  steam-loom  factory. 

The  Newton  Heath  Co-operative  Manufacturing  Society 
was  registered  on  August  i,  1873*.  The  object  of  the 
society  was  to  produce  silk  dress  goods,  &c.  It  originated 
among  'a  few  men  ofcomparatively  enterprising  disposition,' 
who  were  'convinced  that,  under  the  conditions  which  existed 
in  the  silk  trade,  neither  worker  nor  consumer  was  fairly 
treated '.'     Its  formation  expenses  amounted  to  i  oj. ;  and  at 

'  Co-eperalive  Nems,  toI.  it.  p.  65,  and  Reeistntr'a  Returns,  1873,  p.  74. 

'  /bid.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  404,  431.  '  Jlid.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  l65,  485. 

'  CoDgreu  Report,  1891,  p.  174.       *  Regiitnu'i  Retnnii,  1873,  p,  69. 

*  Ce-eptrativt  News,  vol.  t.  p,  5, 
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he  end  of  the  firet  quarter,  the  society  numbered  twenty-two 
ndividual  shareholders,  with  £43  of  transferable  share 
apital,  and  £33  of  loans.  The  sales  had  been  £67,  on 
vhjch  £  1 1  net  profit  had  been  realized,  after  allowing  shares 
;  %  interest.  Out  of  this  profit,  a  bonus  of  \s.  in  the  pound 
*as  declared  on  capital,  labour,  and  trade '. 

The  employes  worked  at  home  on  their  own  hand-looms  ; 
a  (he  operations  of  the  society  were  fairly  simple,  and  for 
1  time  fairly  successful.  For  the  half-year  ending  June,  1875, 
he  sales  were  £351,  on  which  a  profit  was  made  of  £35, 
ifter  paying  5  %  per  ann.  interest  on  share  capital,  which 
low  stood  at  £187  ;  and  the  usual  bonus  of  ij'.  in  the  pound 
HI  share  capital,  wages,  and  sales,  was  declared.  The  editor 
)f  the  Co-oferativt  News,  commenting  on  the  circumstance 
hat  capital  received  15  %  per  ann.,  said ; 

'  Wages,  that  is  labour,  as  usual,  has  to  be  content  with  a 
iomewhat  less  liberal  acknowledgment.  .  .  .  The  secretaryship 
tnd  managership  of  the  society  are  either  unimportant  posts  or 
hey  are  indifferendy  paid.  Two  shillings  a  week  for  the  one 
uid  four  shillings  for  the  other  are  not  salaries  for  which  there 
s  likely  to  be  a  lively  competition,  although  the  work  seems 
:o  have  been  efficiently  performed  by  somebody  for  the  money*.' 

By  the  end  of  June,  1876,  the  share  capital  had  increased 
to  £213;  and  the  shareholders  consisted  of  five  societies, 
ind  fifty-one  individuals.  The  sales  amounted  to  £437  for 
the  half-year,  and  the  profits  allowed  of  the  usual  \s.  bonus 
ill  round'.  From  this  date  the  society  met  with  evil  days, 
md  the  Registrar's  Returns  show  that  no  further  profits  were 
made.  In  June,  1880,  its  accumulated  losses  caused  the 
society  to  go  into  liquidation.  The  trade  creditors  and 
loanholders  were  repaid  in  full ;  and,  after  paying  liqui- 
dation expenses,  the  assets  were  suRicient  to  repay  the 
shareholders  8x.  8rf.  in  the  pound.  Mr.  Thomas  Hayes  and 
Mr.  C-  Walls  audited  the  liquidators'  accounts,  and  reported 
10  a  final  meeting  of  shareholders,  held  on  May  21,  1881, 

'  C»-»ftralivt  Nev/i,  »ol.  ill.  p.  jji.  '  Ibiti.,  toI.  ri.  p.  451. 

'  ItiJ^  vol.  vii.  p.  476. 

C  C  3 
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that  '  the  thanks  of  the  shareholders  are  due  to  the  liqui- 
dators for  the  trouble  incurred  in  realizing  the  highest 
possible  prices  for  the  assets*.' 

The  Leek  Co-operative  Hand-made  Silk-twist  Manufac- 
turing Society  was  r^stered  on  July  29,  1874*.  A  brief 
note  to  Mr.  John  Butcher,  dated  July  6, 1S74,  informed  him 
that  the  society  had  started  business,  and  '  in  the  course  of 
a  week  or  ten  days  will  be  ready  to  execute  orders.'  The 
society  did  not  make  a  very  successful  start,  and  up  to  the 
end  of  1875  it  had  incurred  some  losses'.  At  the  end  of 
1876,  the  society  numbered  twenty-five  members,  with  £495 
of  shares,  and  £350  of  loans.  The  sales  for  the  year  were 
£1,537,  ^^^  ^^  pro&t  was  £164.  In  1878,  there  were  305 
members,  and  the  sales  were  £1,679;  ^^''-  **>*  profit  had 
gone  down  to  £45.  In  1879,  members  and  sales  dropped 
to  250,  and  £1,253  respectively ;  and  the  profit  was  only 
£  13,  while  the  share  capital  was  £887  *. 

In  1880  and  1881,  the  society  suffered  losses  to  the  extent 
of  £790,  which  swept  away  nearly  all  its  share  capital.  In 
explanation  of  this,  Mr.  W.  Hassall  has  written  to  me  : 

*  Like  many  other  productive  enterprises,  we  had  for  some 
years  a  chequered  existence,  our  luck  being,  as  a  rule,  on  the 
wrong  side.  Judging  by  subsequent  events,  I  should  say  that 
the  drawback  was  the  difSculty  which  usually  besets  meo 
destitute  of  all  commercial  knowledge  or  training,  in  finding 
a  market  for  their  production  ;  and  secondly,  incompetent  and 
ignorant  management,  which  beginning  with  blundering,  ended 
iu  dishonesty,  embezzle  men  I  and  flight.  For  six  years  the 
society  dragged  painfully  along,  until  in  1S80,  the  death  of  the 
secretary  and  the  sudden  flight  of  the  manager  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  pair,  to  cover  up  losses  for  which  they  were 
perhaps  not  altogether  responsible,  and  peculations  for  which 
they  were,  had  falsified  the  accounts  ;  and  the  manager,  to  aid 
his  flight,  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use  all  the  cash  he  could 


'  Ce-eferalive  News,  vol.  xii.  p.  413. 
'  RcEistrar's  Returns,  1874.  P-  69. 

Ce-operativt  Ntwt,  vol.  v.  p.  11  ;  vol.  vii.  p,  476. 
'  Regiitiu'i  Rctrnns,  1876-1) ;  also  Congreu  Kepoit,  1883,  p.  i 
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lay  hands  on.  The  society  itas  left  in  a  pitiable  condition; 
but  the  matter  was  iaced  with  a  determination  to  do  rigbL 
Every  creditor  was  paid  in  full ;  the  entire  loss  was  written 
off  share  capital,  and  a  fresh  start  was  made.' 

The  profit  in  1881  was  only  £2,  on  a  trade  for  the  year 
of  £3,688.  The  share  capital  appeared  at  £77,  and  the 
loans  at  £500,  The  number  of  members  was  3S9-  ^" 
1884,  the  number  of  members  was  reduced  to  34.  Since 
i88a  the  society  has  been  uniformly  prosperous.  The  sales 
have  gone  up  steadily  ;  so  have  the  profits,  and  so  has  the 
share  capital.  For  1886,  the  sales  were  £3,863,  the  profit  was 
£161,  and  the  share  capital  was  £545.  It  was  stated  that 
'  the  trade  has  increased  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  balance- 
sheets  show,  owing  to  the  value  of  goods  having  fallen  con- 
siderably ;  but  by  energy  and  watchfulness '  the  members 
'  have  been  able  to  run  the  concern  to  advantage  and  profit. 
They  have  just  removed  to  larger  and  better  premises.'  The 
statistics  for  1890  showed  the  number  of  members  at  43,  the 
share  capital  at  £1,084,  ^^e  loans  at  £484,  the  reserve  at 
£158,  the  sales  at  £7.883,  and  the  profit  at  £315.  The 
share  capital  received  £  203  of  this  profit : — equal  to  20  %  per 
ann.  Purchases  take  no  share  of  profits;  but  in  1883,  and 
most  of  the  subsequent  years,  labour  participated  in  profits 
to  the  extent  of  \s.  in  the  pound  of  wages ;  and  in  1890, 
to  the  extent  of  \s.  ^\d.  in  the  pound.  The  wages  paid  in 
1890  appear  to  have  amounted  to  £1,193'.  '^^^  sales  in  1891 
were  £8,985,  and  the  profit  was  £301.  Share  capital 
received  a  dividend  of  10  %,  and  labour  received  a  bonus  on 
wages  of  \s.  yd.  in  the  pound.  The  fixed  stock  account 
had  been  cleared  off  by  depreciation ', 

In  January,  1891,  there  were  41  employes.  Two  of  these 
worked  at  home,  and  the  remainder  on  the  society's  premises. 
T»enty-seven  of  the  employes  were  shareholders,  owning 

'  Coo^rcu  Report!,  18S3,  p.  10 
ISV>,  p.  3J  ;  1887,  p.  48  ;  1888,  pp. 

'  Co-opeKliTe  Congms  Report,  I 
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£267  of  share  and  loan  capital.  The  remaining  capital  was 
owned  by  fifteen  other  shareholders.  One  employ^  is  on 
the  committee.  The  larger  portion  of  the  society's  sales  is 
made  to  private  firms.  In  a  letter  in  which  be  sent  some 
infonnation,  Mr.  Hassall  concluded  byexpressing  his  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  saying,  it 
'  has  been  a  great  friend  to  us  all  along.' 

Early  in  1873  an  effort  was  made  to  start  a  stlk  manufac- 
turing society  at  Macclesfield,  on  the  basis  of  7J  %  interest 
to  share  capital,  the  remaining  profits  '  to  be  divided  into 
three  equal  parts — one  for  capital,  one  to  the  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  society,  and  one  to  the  co-operative  purchaser',' 
The  effort  was  abortive. 

On  July  II,  1887,  Mr.  Barnett,  the  secretary  and  manager 
of  the  Macclesfield  distributive  society,  introduced  to  the 
members'  meeting  the  desirability  'of  investing  £1,000  in 
a  silk  manufacturing  society,'  and  suggested  that  it  should 
be  on  '  condition  that  the  members  and  friends  subscribed 
an  equal  sum.*  The  proposal  was  'carried  by  a  very  large 
majority'.'  Four  hundred  pounds  towards  this  second 
£1,000  was  subscribed  almost  immediately  by  individual 
members  of  the  society";  but  after  this,  the  enterprise 
appears  to  have  somewhat  dragged. 

A  prospectus  issued  on  May  17,  1888,  repeated  the  con- 
ditional subscription  of  £1,000  by  the  Macclesfield  store, 
and  solicited  share  subscriptions.  It  stated  that  Maccles- 
field '  is  by  far  the  best  suited  for  the  establishment  of  a 
■  concern  of  this  character,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  silk  industry  of  England; 'and  the  promoters  added, 'the 
local  school  of  design  ranks  the  second  in  England  in  the 
national  examinations,  so  we  shall  be  able  to  command  the 
services  of  rising  men  of  the  highest  repute  in  designing.' 
Shares  were  to  receive  a  fixed  dividend  of  5  %  per  ann.,  all 
deficiencies  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  surplus  profits  of 
succeeding  years.     Five-tenths  of  the  remaining  profits  were 

*  Ca-aptralivi  Nfwi,  vol.  iii,  p.  igl.         '  Ibid.,  voL  xvUi.  p.  73]. 
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to  be  divided  among  the  workeis  in  proportion  to  wages, 
one-tenth  was  to  go  to  a  reserve  fund,  and  the  remaining 
four-tenths  were,  it  was  stated,  '  to  be  applied,  as  the  com- 
mittee may  authorize,  in  opening  up  new  markets,  rewards 
for  special  services,  allowances  to  customers,  or  in  any  other 
way  the  committee  may  deem  expedient.' 

The  society  was  registered  in  May,  1888,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  it  numbered  t67  members,  with  £1,998  of  share 
capital '.  At  a  conference  held  in  Octbber,  1888,  Mr.  Bamett 
read  a  paper  to  the  assembled  delegates  from  societies,  in 
irhicb,  among  other  points,  he  said  the  new  society  would 
take  care  that  the  manager  should  be  a '  thoroughly  proficient 
practical  man,  because  we  are  quite  convinced  that  if  we 
engage  an  inferior  one  it  is  certain  to  be  disappointing.* 
He  also  said  that  '  the  hand-loom  weaver  had  yet  a  future 
before  him  not  to  be  despised,'  and  that  the  fixed  expenses 
of  the  society  would  be  light,  as  they  meant  to  support  the 
hand-loom  *. 

By  the  end  of  May,  1S89,  there  were  13  shareholding 
societies  and  165  individual  shareholders,  with  a*subscribed 
capital  of  £2,641  ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
society  commenced  business ;  thesalesup  totheendof  1889 
amounting  to  £188*.  The  sales  for  1S90  were  £1,164,  but 
no  profit  was  realized.  Early  in  1891,  the  Macclesfield 
distributive  society  decided  to  advance  another  £1,000,  as 
the  venture  seemed  to  be  progressing  satisfactorily ;  and  it 
was  '  decided  to  purchase  a  large  number  of  new  looms  to 
occupy  two  new  large  rooms  recently  taken  for  the  extension 
of  their  business '.' 

The  sales  in  1891  were  £3,370,  on  which  a  profit  of  £18 
was  made.  In  1893,  the  society  took  a  great  leap  forward, 
and  its  sales  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  were  £6,185. 
There  was,  however,  a  loss  of  £131,  caused  by  the  con- 
1  of  an  advance  of  10  %  on  wages  immediately  after 


'  Coagren  Report,  1889,  p.  113. 

'  Ct-^rativt  News,  vol.  lii.  p.  1080 

'  Cao){rcu  Report,  1889,  pp.  63,  151, 
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the  scKiety '  had  entered  into  contracts  for  at  least  £4,000 
worth  of  goods,'  The  cost  of  this  advance  was  £145.  The 
committee  added ; 

'  The  silk  industry  has  never  been  in  such  a  deplorable  state 
,  for  the  last  23  years,  though  in  the  face  of  this  we  have  been 
able  to  keep  our  looms  going,  but  ai  a  much  greater  expense 
in  styles  and  designs  than  otherwise  would  have  been  necessary 
if  trade  had  been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  . ..  The  only 
goods  that  have  been  in  demand  have  been  of  a  very  special 
character.' 

In  the  second  half  of  1892,  additional  premises  had  to  be 
taken ;  and  the  committee  reported  that  they  had  reluctantly 
been  compelled  to  cancel '  many  thousands  of  pounds  of 
repeat  orders.'  The  sales  for  these  last  six  ntonths  were 
£11,789,  on  which  a  profit  of  £729  was  made,  after  making 
ample  provision  for  depreciation,  and  for  interest  on  loans- 
The  whole  of  previous  losses,  amounting  to  £672,  were 
cleared  away,  and  the  balance  of  £57  was  carried  forward. 
The  share  capital  amounted  to  £2,690,  and  the  loan  capita! 
was  £6,205'. 

I  am  told  that  the  bulk  of  the  Macclesfield  Manufacturing 
Society's  business  is  with  private  firms ;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  prejudice  against  cooperation,  the  society  has 
succeeded  in  winning  an  entrance  into  the  best  markets. 
In  i8gi,  the  society  had  30  employes,  15  of  whom  worked 
at  home,  and  15  on  the  premises.  This  number  must  have 
been  trebled  in  1892.  Eight  of  the  employes  were  share- 
holders, but  they  supplied  '  very  little,  if  any,'  capital.  No 
employ^  is  on  the  committee. 

The  tailoring  trade  has  been  a  frequent  field  of  experi- 
ment for  cooperators,  as  will  have  been  noticed  by  readers 
of  the  earlier  chapters.  One  of  the  attempts,  after  the  death 
of  the  Christian  Socialist  movement,  was  an  industrial  partner- 
ship of  clothiers,  which  was  started  in  1866,  with  Thomas 
Hughes  as  one  of  the  directors.   Its  offices  were  at  33  Poultry, 
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London ;  but  the  promoters  tried  also  to  interest  the  country ; 
and  Mr.  Peter  Shorrocks,  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Tailors'  Union,  Manchester,  agreed  to  receive  subscriptions. 
The  shares  were  £r  each,  and  7  %  per  ann.  was  to  be  paid 
onthem.  Ofthe  remaining  profits,  50%  was  to  go  to  capital, 
while  labour  and  trade  took  half  each  of  the  balance'. 
1  cannot  find  any  traces  of  this  association  starting  business. 

It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  starting 
of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Tailors'  Society,  of  John 
Dalton  Street,  which  was  registered  in  October,  1867,  and 
commenced  business  early  in  1868.  This  society  became 
sufficiently  vigorous  to  hold  a  first  annual  meeting  at  the 
Dawning  Street  Co-operative  Hali,  at  the  end  of  i868;  at 
which,  Jacob  Bright,  M.P.,  and  the  late  Ernest  Jones,  were 
present.  At  this  meeting,  Mr,  Peter  Shorrocks,  the  tailors' 
union  secretary,  said  that '  the  members  of  the  trade  were 
co-operating,  not  only  in  Manchester,  but  in  London,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  he  knew  of  no  trade 
that  was  more  calculated  for  associative  effort  of  a  profitable 
character'.'  Share  capital  was  to  receive  ■}\  %  per  ann, 
interest,  and  the  method  of  doing  business  was  a  kind  of 
cost  price,  plus  expenses  system,  the  balance  of  profits  going 
to  the  workers.  In  March,  1869,  there  were  64  shareholders ; 
but  the  amount  of  capital  held  by  them  is  not  stated ". 
The  society  had  a  short,  yet  lingering  existence,  and  was 
ultimately  dissolved  in  1872*. 

A  pathetic  and  interesting  struggle  was  made  by  the 
Working  Tailors'  Association,  which  originated  with  a  small 
trades  union  oftailorsofforeign  extraction,  located  in  l^man- 
street,  London.  The  first  secretary  was  Lewis  Lyons,  who 
since  then  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  East  End  industrial 
agitations,  and  was  (in  1891)3  member  of  the  London  Trades 
Council  The  Rev.  S.  A.  Bamell,  of  Toynbee  Hall,  helped 
the  association  bygranting  the  free  use  of  rooms;  and  among 
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other  helpers,  were  the  Rev,  Stuart  Headlam,  and  the  late 
Mrs.  Patterson,  the  founder  of  the  Women's  Co-operative 
Printing  Society,  and  secretary  of  the  Women's  Protective 
League.  Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss,  the  Co-operative  Aid  Association, 
myself,  and  other  co-opKrators,  helped  with  advice  and  funds. 

The  object  of  the  society  was  to  rescue  the  workers  who 
'  were  in  the  employ  of  sweaters,  working  for  sCarvatioa 
w^es,'  and  who  were  at  the  mercy  of  these  sweaters,  '  in 
consequence  of  their  inability  to  speak  the  English  lan- 
gu^e '.'  The  system  of  conducting  business  was  to  receive 
the  ready -cut  materials  from  wholesale  manufacturing 
clothiers  and  make  them  up  into  garments,  in  exactly  the, 
same  manner  as  an  ordinary  sweater. 

It  took  nearly  a  year  to  raise  the  £60  necessary  Co  start 
the  men  at  this  task  of '  sweating  themselves,'  and  in  the 
interval  the  secretary  had  to  resign,  owing  to  an  unfortunate 
financial  deficiency.  Mr.  C.  F.  Nash,  a  civil  service  clerk 
who  had  been  acting  as  treasurer,  now  became  hon.  secretary; 
and  acted  as  such  up  to  the  end  of  the  society,  with  singular 
patience  and  self-sacrifice.  In  August,  1885,  a  workshop 
was  taken  in  Tenter-street  East,  Whitechapel,  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Mowbray,  an  ardent  socialist,  was  appointed  manager. 

He  did  not  stay  long.  His  ideas  and  methods  did  not 
fit  in  with  those  of  the  sweating  trade.  Disagreements 
ensued ;  I  was  called  in  as  a  mediator,  and  Mr.  Mowbray 
was  induced  goodnaturedly  to  free  the  society  from  its 
engagement  with  him.  At  the  end  of  September,  the  busi- 
ness showed  a  loss  of  £33,  out  of  a  total  share  and  loan 
capital  of  £67.  It  was  impossible  to  continue  on  these 
lines,  so  at  the  members'  meeting  the  workers  agreed  to 
a  new  method  of  management. 

It  was  decided  to  set  aside,  out  of  each  week's  earnings, 
a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  the  rent,  rates,  gas,  depreciation, 
contribution  to  reserve  fund,  and  other  management  ex- 
penses, and  divide  the  remainder  among  the  workers  in 

'  Ce-eftralivt  /ftws,  vol.  ivi.  p.  laS. 
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proportion  to  the  amount  of  wages  they  had  earned.  This 
reversal  of  the  ordinary  practice  acted  well,  so  l<»ig  as  work 
could  be  obtained.  The  efforts  of  the  men  were  heroic ; 
and  week  after  week  in  the  slack  season,  they  went  home 
with  very  short  allowances,  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of 
'  making  the  society  a  means  of  industrial  salvation.  In  1886, 
they  paid  about  £700  in  wages ;  and,  at  times,  had  sixteen 
or  eighteen  persons  at  work.  They  increased  their  capital  to 
over  £  1 30,  wrote  ofl*  their  formation  expenses,  and  accumu- 
lated a  small  reserve  of  £8  towards  writing  off  their  earlier 
losses. 

Unfortunately,  the  chronic  difficulty  of  getiii^  work 
became  more  and  more  acute.  Bills  had  to  be  taken, 
instead  of  cash,  for  work  done ;  and,  although  this  diffi- 
culty was  got  over  by  discounting  under  guarantee  of  friends, 
the  difficulty  of  getting  work  proved  insurmountable.  It 
was  asserted  that  the  sweaters  had  to  tip  the  'putters  out ' 
at  the  manufacturing  clothiers  in  slack  limes  to  get  work  ; 
and  that,  as  no  tips  could  be  given  by  the  association,  they 
were  either  prevented  getting  work,  or  were  given  only  the 
worst  quality  and  the  lowest  paid  kinds.  At  the  end  of 
April,  1887,  it  was  decided  to  wind  up.  The  working 
members  were  repaid  their  share  capital  in  full,  at  the 
instance  of  the  other  members,  who  were  impressed  by 
their  '  heroic  devotion  to  the  society,'  which  '  deserved 
success,  although  they  did  not  achieve  it '.' 

In  1885,  a  Mrs.  Heckford  started  a  skirt  and  dress- 
making factory  in  Shadwell,  supported  financially  by  some 
sympathizers,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  condition  of 
the  poor  seamstresses  of  the  East  End.  After  a  short  time, 
she  made  it  into  a  co-operative  society,  all  the  profits  being 
allotted  to  the  workers,  but  to  be  accumulated  as  share 
capital.  A  contract  was  obtained  from  the  Army  Clothing 
Department;  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  sufficient  work,  and 
the  admittedly  unbusinesslike  methods  of  Mrs.  Heckford, 

'  Third  R«poit  of  Co.operativc  Aid  AuocUtion,  p.  j. 
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prevented  the  society  succeeding.  In  1887,  the  business 
again  became  a  private  undeitaking  *. 

Mrs.  Heckford's  anempts  to  gel  work  for  her  society 
caused  her  to  come  into  collision  with  another  philanthropic 
effort  at  Carteret-street,  Westminster,  of  which  Miss  Burke, 
sister  to  the  Under-Secretary  murdered  in  the  Phoenix 
Park,  was  then  the  hon.  secretary.  By  the  advice  of  the 
Co-operative  Aid  Association,  this  effort  was  registered  as 
the  Needlewomen's  Co-operative  Association  (hi  March  15, 
1887;  the  rules  providing  that,  after  paying  5  %  on  the 
capital,  the  remainder  of  the  profits  should  be  divided 
among  the  work-people,  but  that  these  profits  should  not  be 
withdrawn  until  the  recipient  held  two  pounds  in  fully  paid 
shares.  About  130  women  were  employed  at  the  time  of 
registration,  a  large  number  of  them  being  soldiers'  wives  or 
widows '.  The  work  done  by  the  needlewomen  is  of  two 
classes ;  '  white  work '  of  the  finest  quality  for  the  use  of 
wealthy  ladies,  and  shirts,  &c.,  for  the  Army  Clothing 
Department  and  city  firms.  The  society  had,  for  a  short 
time,  an  East  End  branch  at  Tenter-street,  WhitechapeL 
The  two  years'  working  before  registration  showed  losses  of 
£636,  and  £687,  respectively.  Since  r^istration  the  losses 
were  £471  in  1888,  and  £12  in  1889;  while  in  1890, 
there  was  a  profit  of  £  298.  The  number  of  work-people  in 
1890  was  60  ;  and  the  wages  paid  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£1,308.     All  the  employes  work  on  the  premises. 

The  association  has  an  array  of  titled  patronesses.  It  was 
stated  that '  it  is  now  a  constant  practice  for  ladies  to  buy 
their  patterns  in  Paris,  and  bring  them  to  be  copied  in 
Carteret-street.  ...  a  large  order  has  lately  been  made  up 
for  a  French  lady  before  her  return  toFrance.'  I  have  been 
informed  that  a  part  of  the  Duchess  of  Fife's  trousseau  was 
made  there.  In  1890,  the  share  capital  was  £830,  the  loans 
were  £710,  and  the  reserve  was  £300.     The  sales  for  the 
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year  were  £3,301,  and  the  accumulated  deficit  was  £961. 
Several  members  have  'changed  their  loans  and  shares 
into  donations,'  so  as  to  clear  away  this  deficit  and  give  the 
association  a  level  start  for  the  year  1890-1 '.  According 
to  the  Girli  Ouin  Paper  for  July  1891,  the  association  was 
then  removing  to  170  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  and  was 
changing  its  name  to  the  Alford  Needlework  Association 
and  Needlework  Registry,  in  memory  of  the  late  Lady 
Marion  Alford,  who  was  the  founder. 

The  Co-operative  Needlewomen's  Society,  of  Brook-street, 
Holborn,  was  started  in  1880,  I  think  by  Miss  Simcox.  It 
has  never  been  registered,  but  it  claims  to  be  '  an  associa- 
tion, not  of  employers  of  labour,  but  of  the  labourers  them- 
selves. It  is  an  attempt  of  a  little  group  of  workers  to 
come  into  immediate  relation  with  those  who  require  their 
labour '.'  The  association  mostly  does  '  handwork  of 
a  superior  character.' 

Another  small  business,  The  Co-operative  Dress  and 
Mantle  Makers,  was  started  by  two  ladies,  with  the  help 
of  some  friends,  at  Lorrimore  Square,  Walworth,  S.E.,  in 
November,  1889.  The  objects  were  'a  high  standard  of 
work,  good  wages,  healthy  conditions  of  work,  assigning 
a  portion  of  the  profits  to  the  workers,  and  the  formation  of 
a  provident  fund  *,'  This  business  was  never  registered  as 
a  society ;  but  I  have  been  told  that,  in  1893,  it  was  still 
being  carried  on  by  one  of  the  founders,  chiefly  with  the 
object  of  giving  a  good  training  to  poor  apprentices,  in 
which  it  has  been  successful.  No  profits  have  been  made. 
The  Workwomen's  Co-operative  Association,  of  WaJden- 
street.  Commercial  Road,  E.,  was  registered  under  the  Joint 
Stock  Companies  Act,  and  was  started  in  18S7  by  a  number 
of  gentlemen  '  who  were  actuated  by  the  desire  to  do  some- 
thing to  remove  the  evils  which  had  been  brought  to  light 
as  to  sweating.'     The  promoters  '  looked  upon  themselves 

■  Report  of  1890  of  the  Necdlewometi'i  Co-apemtive  i 
'  AbcnIecQ  Hook  Co-opeialivc  Kihibition  Catalogue, 
'  Pioificctiu  iiMied  Novembei,  1890. 
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as  philanthropic  sweaters,'  the  arrangement  being  to  supply 
the  money  without  interest,  and  the  secretary  giving  his 
services '.  Between  £ i,ooo  and  £ z,ooo  had  been  expended 
in  buying  up  a  sweater's  business,  improving  the  workrooms, 
&C.  In  the  society's  report  for  the  year  1890,  it  was  said 
that  'the  prices  paid  by  the  wholesale  houses  for  labour 
have  been  found  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  factory  expenses, 
salaries,  &c.,  and  still  allow  a  larger  wage  than  the  women 
usually  obtain  from  the  "  sweaters  ! "  The  society,  therefore, 
claims  to  be  justified  by  the  results  of  its  efforts '.'  These 
satisfactory  results  did  not  continue,  and  about  the  end  of 
iSgr  the  association  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Mantle  Makers'  Co-operative  Society,  of  Tenter- 
street,  Whitechapel,  was  registered  in  September,  1889. 
'  It  was  started,  with  no  help  from  the  outside,*  by  the  men 
engaged  in  mantle  making. 

'  It  worked  through  '  the  busy  season  '  with  an  incompetent 
manager,  and  no  regular  accounts,  with  the  result  that  it  had 
to  face  the  slack  season  during  the  winter  months  with  no 
funds  in  hand  and  a  complete  change  of  management.  For 
nearly  six  weeks  no  work  was  done,  but  as  soon  as  the  Spring 
busy  season  (1890)  commenced  the  efficiency  of  the  new 
organiiation  was  fully  proved ;  orders  were  rapidly  received, 
and  as  rapidly  executed  ;  new  machines  were  purchased  from 
the  invested  share  capital  and  by  a  loan  from  a  workiitg 
member ;  and  the  premises  were  enlarged  by  the  hire  of  other 
workrooms  '.' 

In  the  society's  report  for  the  year  1890,  the  share  capital 
Stood  at  £22,  and  loans  at  £44.  The  fixed  stock  amounted 
to  £73.  the  cash  received  for  work  done  was  £1,337,  and 
the  wages  paid  had  been  £1,215.  ^^  many  as  35  men  had 
been  employed  at  one  time.  The  business  consisted  of 
receiving  materials  from  city  firms,  and  making  them  up  for 
these  firms  into  mantles.     There  was  a  loss  of  £1  lof.  on 

'  Ce-tftrativt  A'nps,  vol.  lii.  p.  1323. 
'  NatioHslitalion  AVrif,  April  1, 1S9I. 
'  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  Co-operative  Aid  Association. 
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the  year's  working  after  irriting  £7  «,  6d.  off  fixtures  and 
paying  interest. 

The  association  had  the  great  advant^e,  at  the  end  of 
1889,  of  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Day  (Toynbee 
Hall)  as  hon.  secretary.  He  not  only  worked  gratuitously, 
but  advanced  money  to  tide  the  society  ovei  difficulties. 
Early  in  1891,  the  association  came  to  a  sudden  end,  through 
no  fault  of  the  men,  as  Mr.  Day  informed  me,  but  because 
a  sodden  change  of  foshion  caused  their  services  to  be  no 
longer  needed  by  the  linns  that  had  employed  them ;  and,  as 
the  capital  was  locked  up  in  fixtures,  very  little  was  realized 
from  the  assets  on  going  into  liquidation. 

The  Atherstone  Hat  Manufacturing  Association  is  the  last 
to  be  noticed  in  this  section.  It  was  started  at  the  latter 
end  of  18S9,  and  was  registered  on  February  6,  1S90.  The 
society  originated  through  the  exceptionally  severe  antagon- 
ism aroused  against  the  distributive  Co-operative  Store. 
This  took  'the  form  of  scarcely  veiled  boycotting,'  some 
of  the  committee  losing  their  employment,  while  others 
were  threatened  with  dismissal. 

The  advice  of  the  Co-operative  Union  being  sought, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Gray  went  down  to  Atherstone.  He  found  that 
the  town  was  mostly  devoted  to  felt  hat  making ;  and  that 
£500  or  £600  of  capital  would  'And  work  for  about  loo 
people.'  He  therefore  recommended  them  to  '  become 
their  own  employers,  thus  combining  the  offices  of  wage 
earners  and  wage  payers,  and  becoming  independent  of  the 
goodwill  of  any  capitalist  employer'.' 

The  rules  provide  for  5  %  interest  to  be  paid  to  share 
capital ;  half  the  remainder  to  go  to  the  workers,  three- 
tenths  to  the  customers,  one-tenth  to  the  shareholders,  and 
the  balance  in  equal  portions  to  an  educational  fund  and 
to  remunerate  special  services.  In  October,  1890,  the  asso- 
ciation had  done  a  business  of  £1,053  ''^  ''^  ^'^^  half-year. 
Nearly  all  the  sales  were  to  private  firms.    There  were 

'  Ca-tftrotivi  Nrmi,  »ol.  x».  p.  1198. 
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55  employes,  and  20  of  these  were  shareholders,  holding 
£141  of  capital.  Three  co-operative  societies  held  £20 
of  capital,  and  47  individuals  held  £846.  Most  of  these 
are  operatives,  who  will  work  for  the  society  when  there  is  an 
opportunity.  The  total  share  capital  was  £1,008,  and  the 
loans  were  £182.  Two  employes  were  on  the  committee; 
45  employes  worked  on  the  premises,  and  ten,  engaged  in 
trimming,  preferred  to  work  at  home.  In  1891,  the  sales 
were  £5,352,  on  which  a  profit  of  £177  was  made.  The 
number  of  members  had  fallen  to  64,  and  the  share  capital 
to  £978.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loan  capital  had  gone 
up  to  £844,  and  there  was  a  reserve  fund  of  £50 '. 

'  Co-opeiatiTe  Congreu  Report,  1893,  p.  174. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Societies. 

In  William  Nuttatl's  well-lcnown  statistics  of  failures  of 
productive  societies,  it  is  mentioned  that  from  1863  to  1880, 
there  had  been  seven  societies  registered  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  boots  and  shoes.  Two  of  these  were  at  North- 
ampton, and  there  had  been  one  each  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Leeds,  Norwich,  Sheffield,  and  Stafford.  At  the  end  of 
■    1880  they  were  all  dead'. 

The  condition  of  the  shoemakers  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
this  period,  is  shown  by  statements  made  during  a.  missionary 
visit  to  Northamptonshire,  by  D.  P.  Foxwell,  in  1867.  This 
journey  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  Henry  Pitman, 
who,  as  editor  of  the  Co-operalor,  had  collected  a  special 
fund  for  the  purpose.  Being  a  shoemaker,  Mr.  Foxwell 
took  special  interest  in  this  portion  of  his  work.  Among 
other  places  he  visited  Raunds,  a  village  of  about  2,500 
inhabitants,  which,  he  said,  was  'chiefly  occupied  by  shoe- 
makers, but  all  under  the  control  of  one  employer,  who 
resides  in  the  place.  He  keeps  a  grocer's  and  draper's 
shop  ;  and  if  you  don't  spend  your  money  at  his  establish- 
ment you  must  go  and  seek  work  at  another  village.'  It 
was  further  asserted  that  at  this  time  there  were  '  hundreds 
of  shoemakers  who  toil  for  the  miserable  pittance  ol  2\d. 
per  hour'.' 
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What  may  be  termed  the  new  series  of  boot  manufac- 
turing societies  was  started  by  the  registration,  at  the  end 
of  1880,  of  the  Earis  Barton  Boot  Productive  Society.  At 
the  end  of  i88r,  it  had  still  only  eight  members;  and  at 
the  end  of  1883,  there  were  only  twelve'.  An  official 
statement  said  the  'society  was  begun  because  of  the 
,  masters  around  us  cutting  down  wages  ;  and  we  thought 
we  could  help  ourselves  by  starting  a  society  on  purely 
co-operative  principles,  our  work-people  taking  part  in  the 
management,  and  also  in  the  profits  of  the  society '.'  The 
produce  was  sold  mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  distribu- 
tive cooperative  societies.  At  the  end  of  1884,  the  society 
numbered  38  members,  with  £48  of  share  capital,  and  the 
sales  for  the  year  were  £240.  There  appear  to  have  been 
no  profits  made  until  1887;  and  1886  showed  a  loss  of  £113, 
on  sales  amounting  to  £1,105'.  ^n  1887-9,  the  profits 
were  £84,  £67,  and  £27,  on  sales  respectively  of  £1,582, 
£2,465,  and  £4,650*.  In  November,  1890,  the  society 
went  into  liquidation,  owing  principally,  it  was  said,  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  enough  capital.  The  share  capital  at 
the  end  of  1889  was  only  £71,  subscribed  by  26  members ; 
and  the  loans  amounted  to  £61.  Of  these  sums  £tio  was 
absorbed  by  tixed  stock,  leaving  only  £23  of  available 
capital '.  The  liquidation  produced  a  net  amount  of  £  249 ; 
and  the  creditors'  claims  amounted  to  £1,514'. 

The  Northamptonshire  Productive  Society  at  Wollaston 
was  registered  in  1881.  It  originated  through  oppressive 
evasions  of  the  Truck  Act.  The  men  were  mostly  em- 
ployed by  the  firms  who  contracted  with  the  Government 
to  supply  hoots  and  shoes  to  the  army  and  navy;  and  the 
existing  system  of  working  the  business  was  described  as 
follows : 

'  R^istrar's  Retnms,  1880,  p,  53;  1881,  p.  30;  and  1883,  p.  44. 

*  Catalogue  of  Eihibilion  at  Lord  Aberdeen's,  1888,  p.  15. 
'  Regislrat's  Relums,  1886,  p.  46. 

•  Congress  Reports,  1888,  p.  39;  1889,  p,  34;  and  1890,  p.  152. 
'  Ibid.,  1890.  pp.  151,  153. 

'  Shet  and  Ltathtr  Traits'  Rtcard,  Anpist  14,  1891. 
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'  The  contractors  employ  persons  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
villages  to  give  out  the  work  to  be  done,  a.nd  these  persons, 
in  a  great  many  instances,  keep  shops  for  the  sale  of  groceries, 
SlC  which  groceries  the  workmen  have  been  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  purchase.  This  has  not  only  been  the  cause  of  much 
hardship  to  the  workman,  but  has  also  hindered,  in  a  very 
great  measure,  the  spread  of  distributive  co-operation  in  these 

The  writer  of  the  above,  Thomas  Rice,  attended  the 
opening  of  the  Wholesale  Society's  new  warehouse,  Hooper 
Square,  in  January,  1881,  in  company  with  another  Wollaston 
delegate.  During  the  day  they  sought  advice  from  me ;  as 
some  of  the  Wollaston  store  members  had  been  placed  in 
the  predicament  of  having  to  choose  between  giving  up  the 
store  or  losing  their  work.  I  recommended  them  to  dis- 
pense with  their  employers  and  start  a  society  to  employ 
themselves.  They  were  willing  to  do  this,  but  saw  diffi- 
culties as  to  getting  capital,  and  getting  a  contract  from  the 
Government.  By  the  help  of  friends  connected  with  the 
Central  Board  and  the  Guild  of  Co-operators,  but  princi- 
pally through  the  pertinacity  of  the  men  themselves,  the 
society  was  formed,  and  sufficient  capital  secured ;  and 
a  contract,  large  enough  to  last  twelve  months,  was  for  the 
first  time  obtained  from  the  British  Government  by  a  body 
of  working  men. 

The  rules  were  carefully  drafted  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Neale, 
with  a  riew  to  the  society  ultimately  embracing,  by  means 
of  branches,  the  whole  of  the  people  employed  on  govern- 
ment work.  Each  member  was  to  have  at  least  three 
transferable  and  three  withdrawable  £1  shares,  and  was  to 
be  responsible  for  the  quality  of  his  own  work.  The  interest 
on  transferable  shares  was  fixed  at  6  %,  and  on  withdrawable 
at  S  %  per  ann.  The  remaining  profits  were  to  be  divided 
among  the  workers  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wages 
t-amed  by  them.  No  work  was  to  be  given  to  any  but  full 
mcmljers,  except  to  probationers  *  by  the  express  orders  of 

'  Cr~tfcrativt  A'twi,  vol.  xiii.  p.  195. 
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the  committee,'  and  probationers  were  to  be  admitted  as 
members  as  soon  as  they  had  paid  up  £3  of  share  capitaL 

In  1885  the  rules  were  altered.  Eveiy  member  had  to 
have  at  least  six  transferable  and  six  withdrawable  £1 
shares,  and  married  women  were  forbidden  admission. 
The  committee  were  now  empowered  to  employ  non- 
members  as  workers,  who  should  receive  'a  dividend  on 
the  wages  earned  by  them  during  the  quarter '  as  might  be 
'determined  by  the  ordinary  business  meetings.'  The 
workers  were,  however,  '  allowed  to  become  members  aftw 
they  bad  been  employed  not  less  than  eight  weeks  in  a 
quarter,'  if  the  committee  were  satisfied  with  their  conduct 
and  work,  and  were  of  opinion  that  there  is  '  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  the  society  will  be  able  to  give  the  applicants 
permanent  employment.'  Share  capital  was  allowed  in- 
terest as  before,  and  in  addition,  a  portion  of  the  profits  at 
the  same  rate  on  the  interest  paid,  as  was  allowed  to  the 
workers  on  wages  earned. 

In  1888,  the  rules  were  again  altered.  Societies  were 
allowed  to  become  members,  but  this  time  all  women  were 
excluded.  Each  member  had  to  hold  at  least  twenty  £1 
shares,  and  all  shares  were  transferable.  No  man  over 
forty  years  of  age  could  be  admitted  as  a  working  member. 
The  probation  before  new  employes  could  apply  for 
membership,  was  extended  to  twenty-four  weeks ;  and  they 
were  still  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  1885 
rules.  They  were,  however,  now  allowed  the  same  divi- 
dend on  wages  as  the  working  members.  The  rate  of 
interest  on  share  capital  was  fixed  at  4  %  per  ann.,  and 
40  %  of  the  net  profits  was  allotted  to  it  in  addition  ;  while 
the  workers  now  took  50  %  only,  instead  of  the  whole. 
A  worker's  dividends  had  to  accumulate  as  share  capital 
until  he  had  £200  invested. 

The  number  of  members  in  1883  was  twenty;  in  1885, 
thirty-three;  and  in  1886,  forty-three.  In  1888,  it  had  gone 
up  to  fifty-four ;  but  at  the  end  of  1 890,  it  had  gone  down 
to  forty-two.     The  share  capital  has  steadily  increased  from 
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£350  in  1883,  to  £1,009  at  the  end  of  1890;  and  the  loans 
have  gone  up  in  the  same  period,  from  £150  to  £585. 
The  sales  in  1S83  were  £3,835,  ^'^^  *^"'  "P  rapidly  until 
1887,  when  they  amounted  to  £14,227.  For  the  year 
1890,  the  sales  were  £11,627'.  '^'■c  larger  amounts 
in  1886-7  were  caused  by  the  extra  ui^ent  needs  of 
the  Government  at  that  time.  In  1891,  the  sales  were 
£16,982. 

Every  year  has  shown  a  profit,  varying  in  amount  from 
£129  in  1882,  to  as  high  as  £633  in  1891,  besides  paying 
the  regulation  share  interest ;  and  the  net  total  made  in  the 
ten  years,  1882-91,  was  £3,525.  Before  the  alteration  of 
the  rules  in  1885,  the  dividends  to  the  workers  ran  as  high 
as  6s.  Sd.  in  the  pound'.  The  balance  sheet  for  June, 
1885,  which  was  the  first  quarter  after  the  alteration  of  the 
rules,  showed  that  the  net  profit,  after  paying  interest,  was 
allotted  as  follows:  Working  members,  £73  121.  gd.; 
closers  and  eyeletters,  £5  4J.  4^. ;  and  working  non-mem- 
bers, £16  l^s.  \d.  As  near  as  I  can  make  out,  these 
figures  equal  3/.  i^.  in  the  pound  to  the  working  members, 
ir.  %d.  in  the  pound  to  the  closers,  and  \s.  2d.  to  the  working 
non-members,  on  the  amounts  of  their  wages.  According  to 
Mr.  Herbst,  the  effect  of  the  alteration  of  rules  in  1S88  has 
been  to  give  share  capita)  9  %  per  ann.  as  a  first  claim  on 
the  profits.  This,  I  think,  is  a  misreading  of  the  rule  ; 
but  for  all  that,  it  is  done.  In  1891,  the  sum  of  £171  was 
divided  among  the  shareholders  as  their  proportion  of  the 
j>rofils,  being  equal  to  an  additional  18J  %,  and  making 
altogether  a  total  of  ^^X  %  for  the  year,  when  the  9  % 
interest  is  added.  £274  was  divided  among  the  workers 
in  the  same  year,  being  equal  to  ts.  5J1/.  in  the  pound  on 
their  wages'.  The  balance  sheet  for  September,  1892, 
showed  that  the  same  method  of  dividing  profits  was  still 


'  Co-oper«ti*«  Congreu  Rqiort,  1891,  p.  171. 
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practised.  The  wages  for  the  quarter  were  £1,014,  and 
the  bonus  allotted  was  £33  \f>s..  being  equal  to  about  &/. 
in  the  pound. 

In  1884,  the  society  purchased  a  plot  of  freehold  ground 
and  built  a  small  factory.  As  fat  as  I  can  trace  the  figures 
through  the  balance  sheets,  about  £370  have  been  spent 
on  the  site  and  buildings,  and  about  £350  on  machinery 
and  fixtures,  making  a  total  of  £620.  In  September,  1S93, 
this  sum  had  been  written  down  on  the  balance  sheet  to 
£190. 

The  society  has  had  comparatively  little  trouble.  Early 
in  its  history  it  had  to  ask  Mr,  Rice,  one  of  the  founders, 
to  retire;  and,  about  1885,  it  had  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
John  Butcher  (of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society's 
Leicester  Works)  to  re-organize  its  methods  of  working, 
and  of  account  keeping.  In  1888,  it  had,  in  the  March 
quarter,  a  small  loss  of  £5,  which  was  attributed  to  'the 
exceptionally  heavy  quantity  of  rejections'  they  had  had 
from  the  Government.  This  was  not  through  bad  work- 
manship, but  through  extra  strictness  on  the  part  of  the 
inspectors.  The  director  of  army  contracts  has  several 
times  spoken  highly  of  the  work  of  both  this  and  the  other 
societies  that  are  engaged  on  Government  contracts.  At 
the  latter  end  of  1892,  the  society  suffered  a  severe  check 
by  missing  its  Government  contract,  its  quotation  being  too 
high.  As  almost  all  its  business  is  with  the  Government, 
the  employes  were  placed  in  a  difficult  position  by  the 
occurrence. 

Mr.  Herbst  has  given  me  a  few  figures  not  obtainable 
from  the  balance  sheets  or  other  sources.  The  workers 
own  nearly  all  the  share  capital.  In  1890,  33  workers  and 
9  individuals  constituted  the  shareholding  body.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  33  working  members,  the  society  was  employ- 
ing 96  non-members.  Thirteen  persons  worked  on  the 
premises,  and  1 16  at  their  homes.  The  committee  are  all 
working  members.  The  balance  sheet  for  September,  1892, 
showed  that  there  were  then  49  members,  with  £1,133  of 
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share  capital,  and  £1,178  of  loan  capital.  The  reserved 
funds  amounted  to  £360. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1884,  the  Wollaston  men  established 
a  branch  in  connexion  with  their  society  at  Chesham,  in 
Buckinghamshire ;  but  '  after  some  time  it  was  closed, 
owing  to  the  number  of  rejects  made  by  the  Government 
'  inspector.  The  Co-operative  Aid  Association  made  careful 
inquiries  into  the  matter,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Chesham  men  were  not  to  blame.'  I  went  down  to 
Chesham,  and  helped  to  persuade  the  men  'to  make 
a  start  on  their  own  account.'  Mr.  Nepean,  the  director  of 
army  contracts,  was  interviewed,  and  he  promised  a  con- 
tract, for  which  two  officers  of  the  Aid  Association  acted  as 
guarantors.  The  Aid  Association  also  made  a  loan  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  of  the  paid-up  share  capital '. 

The  society  was  registered  in  June,  1885,  and  business 
was  commenced  in  the  following  November,  several  socie- 
ties and  a  few  individuals  helping  with  both  share  and 
loan  capital.  The  work  gave  satisfaction  ;  and  in  January, 
1886,  the  society  received  an  unsolicited  offer  to  increase 
their  contract  fourfold,  and  to  extend  it  over  the  whole  of 
1886.  The  offer  was  accepted  ;  sixteen  additional  workers 
were  put  on,  and  the  members  promised  that  all  of  these 
should  be  allowed,  after  trial,  to  become  sharers  in  the 
profits  equally  with  the  first  workers '. 

For  a  time  the  society  went  on  remarkably  well,  doing 
a  steadily  increasing  trade,  which,  for  the  quarter  ending 
September,  1886,  amounted  to  £2,102  ;  while  their  capital 
had  grown  to  £561,  and  the  amount  paid  in  wages  was 
£648'.  The  profits  also  were  very  good,  and,  after  paying 
interest  on  capital,  allowed  of  dividends  being  declared  on 
wages  at  the  rate  of  y.  and  4s.  in  the  pound. 

'  Unfortunately,  dissensions  arose  between  what  we  may  tenn 
the  old  men  and  the  young  men.    The  Aid  Association  tried 
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to  act  as  mediators,  and  remonstrated  with  them  on  the  fblty 
of  spoiling  their  good  fortune  by  quarrelling.  But  they  seemed 
intoxicated  with  their  success,  and  carried  on  their  quarrel 
to  the  bitter  end.  The  young  men  caused  the  leather  &ctor 
to  demand  his  account,  which  of  course  could  not  be  paid 
without  breaking  up  the  society.  He  then  bought  them  up  as 
they  stood  at  a  discount  of  lo  %  on  the  value  of  their  stock, 
which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  ^60. 

Both  parties  then  tried  to  start  new  societies,  and  one  was 
actually  registered,  but  never  commenced  business.  They 
applied  to  the  Aid  Association  for  funds ;  but  the  associa- 
tion, considering  the  very  cruel  manner  in  which  the 
Chesham  bootmakers  '  had  allowed  their  passions  to  wreck 
a  successful  society,  declined  to  again  render  assistance '.' 

The  experience  of  the  WoIIaston  people  with  their  short- 
lived branch  at  Chesham  seems  to  have  caused  them  to 
relinquish  the  idea  of  having  branches  ;  but  their  success 
had  the  efTect  of  stimulating  the  bootmakers  in  other  parts 
of  Northamptonshire  to  imitate  them.  In  1886,  societies 
were  formed  at  Finedon  and  Rushden ;  in  1887,  there  were 
two  started  at  Raunds  and  Walgrave ;  in  i388,  one  was 
started  at  Tingdene ;  in  1889,  another  was  started  at  Burton 
Latimer;  and  in  1891,  three  were  started — viz.  at  Irthling- 
borough,  Raunds,  and  Rushden', 

The  Finedon  Boot  Society  began  in  a  small  way  with  la 
members,  and  in  the  last  three  months  of  1886  their  sales 
amounted  to  £91.  On  this  small  turnover  they  realized 
a  profit  of  £30 ;  from  which,  after  paying  5  %  per  anru 
interest  on  £136  of  shares  and  £189  of  loans,  they  paid 
a  dividend  on  wages  of  3s.  in  the  pound'.  Soon  after  the 
society  started,  it  '  was  successful  in  obtaining  some  large 
orders  for  army  work  from  the  Government,  and  it  was 
decided  to  erect '  a  three-storied  factory '.   This  was  opened 

'  Co-operative  Aid  Association's  Report,  1887. 
'  Kcgistrai's  Ketumg,  1885-9  '^^  ■8yi. 
'  Congress  Report,  188;,  p.  48. 
*  Ce-optrative  Ntwi,  vol.  xx.  p.  139. 
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withmildrejoicingson  April  30, 1887'.  In  1888,  the  society, 
having '  gone  on  with  undiminished  success,  a  large  addition 
was  made'  to  the  factory,  to  enable  them  to  do  their  own 
currying ;  a  gas  engine  was  purchased,  and  a  number  of 
other  machines  put  down  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  their 
work'.  The  sales  for  the  year  1887  were  £6,693,  on 
which  a  profit  nras  made  of  £314.  The  share  capital  had 
increased  to  £345,  and  the  loans  to  £211,  The  number  of 
members  was  14  *. 

In  January,  1889,  the  society  sent  in  to  the  army  con- 
tract department  its  usual  tender,  but  were  disagreeably 
surprised  to  hear  a  few  weeks  later  that  '  they  had  not  been 
successful,'  Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  manager  and 
secretary,  who  '  stated  that  leather  was  firm,  and  that  as  we 
had  not  completed  our  orders,  and  only  small  orders  were 
out,  we  might  rise  as  a  feeler,'  the  committee  had  tendered 
at  an  advance.  But  after  giving  this  advance  the  two  men 
secretly  sent  in  a  tender  to  the  Government  on  their  own 
account,  and,  having  thus  secured  a  contract,  they  informed 
the  committee  'that  they  intended  starting  as  partners  in 
a  concern  of  their  own,  but  expressed  their  willingness  to 
remain  with  the  society  for  the  space  of  five  weeks.' 
A  special  general  meeting  of  the  society  was  at  once  called, 
when  the  members  expressed  their  sense  of  the  conduct  of 
the  manager  and  the  secretary  in  working  'behind  the 
society's  back '  by  dismissing  them  with  a  week's  notice'. 

The  progress  of  the  society  was  not  checked  by  the  dis- 
missal of  the  two  men.  The  sales  in  1889  were  £14,004, 
and  the  profit  was  £7+9;  while  in  1890  the  sales  were 
£16,418  and  the  profit  £660.  The  number  of  members 
at  the  end  of  1890  was  j8,  the  share  capital  was  £1,319, 
and  the  loans  £210*.  Mr.  Fox,  the  secretary,  has  informed 
me  that  in  1890  £13,928  of  work  was  done  for  the  Govern- 
'  Ca-eftrolive  iVnos,  vol.  iviii.  p.  48. 
'  liul..  vol.  JIl.  p.  J39. 

*  CongicM  Reporl,  1M8H,  p.  39. 

'  Co-tp<raiivt  Nevit,  vol.  xi.  pp.  jjg,  j6j. 

*  Congrei*  Keporti,  1S90,  p.  119,  and  1091.  p.  118. 
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rnent,  and  £3,560  for  societies  and  private  firmB.  He  has 
given  no  details  of  the  method  of  dividing  the  profits.  All 
the  shareholders  are  workers,  and  they  had,  in  addition, 
102  employes  who  were  not  members.  Mr.  Fox  added: 
'  A  great  many  of  our  work-people  are  hand-sewn  makers 
and  live  at  a  distance,'  so  do  not  work  on  the  premises.  In 
i8gi,  the  sales  were  £19,881,  on  which  a  profit  of  £597 
was  made.  The  number  of  members  at  the  end  of  that 
year  was  27,  the  share  capital  was  £1,860,  and  the  loan 
capital  was  £367  ^ 

Mr.  J.  C.  Gray  has  told  me  that  the  Finedon  men  started 
their  society  '  in  consequence  of  the  society  at  Wollaston 
refusing  to  allow  them  to  become  members,  although  they 
had  proved  themselves  to  be  efficient  workers.'  Having 
succeeded,  the  Finedon  people,  in  their  turn,  began  to 
refuse  admission  to  the  non-members  working  for  them. 
At  the  request  of  a  few  members  who  had  been  refused 
admission,  Mr,  J.  C.  Gray  went  down  to  Finedon  in  1888. 
He  found  that  the  men's  statements  were  true  :  '  their  work 
was  good,  and  fitted  them  for  membership  as  stipulated  by 
the  rules.'  As,  however,  admission  could  not  be  obtained, 
the  Tingdene  Co-operative  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing 
Society  was  formed  and  registered  by  them.  In  1888,  the 
new  society  effected  sales  to  the  amount  of  £1,361,  on 
which  a  profit  of  £20  was  realized.  In  1889,  the  sales  were 
£4.706,  and  the  profit  was  said  to  be  £15'.  The  profit 
stated  here  is,  I  think,  erroneous ;  because  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Phillips,  sent  me  some  details  for  1889-90  which 
scarcely  fitted  in  with  it.  They  had  expended  £719  on 
buildings  and  fixtures;  there  were  29  shareholders,  all 
workers,  with  £336  of  capital.  There  were  also  £254  of 
loan  capital.  There  were  58  employes,  half  of  whom  were 
non-members.  The  profits  are  divided  according  to  wages 
earned,  non-members  receiving  only  half-dividend ;   share 
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capital  received  5  %  per  ann. ;  13  persons  were  employed 
on  the  premises,  and  46  at  tbeii  homes ;  all  the  sales  were 
made  to  the  Government.    The  secretary  added : 

'  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is  the  greatest  diflictilty  in 
getting  a  fooling  with  co-operative  societies :  our  representa- 
tive, whom  we  sent  out  in  1888,  was  a  week  in  obtaining  one 
small  order  from  a  Lancashire  society  ;  he  was  repeatedly  told 
that  it  was  no  use,  as  they  bought  from  the  Wholesale.  . . .  The 
West  End  shoe  works  seem  to  ahsorh  and  dry  up  all  the 
sources  which  should  apparently  he  the  life  of  such  societies 


The  sales  of  the  Tingdene  society  in  1891  were  £12,033  i 
but  the  profit  realized  was  small,  being  only  £55.  At  the 
end  of  1892,  the  society  came  to  grief;  and  on  January  a6, 
1893,  a  creditors'  meeting  decided  to  wind  up  voluntarily'. 
The  liabilities  to  creditors  were  £3,149,  and  the  assets  were 
£1,307.  I^ti's  Ic'^  ^  deficiency  of  loss  of  £1,943,  in 
addition  to  the  share  capital '. 

The  Raunds  Productive  Society  was  registered  in  1887 ". 
I  believe  that,  like  Finedon,  it  originated  out  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Wollaston  society  to  admit  the  Raunds  work-people 
as  members,  although  they  were  willing  to  employ  them. 
For  its  first  Government  contracts,  the  officers  of  the  Co- 
operative Aid  Association  stood  as  guarantors,  as  they  had 
also  done  in  the  case  of  the  Finedon  society '.  The  number 
of  members  was  14  ;  and  this  number,  at  the  end  of  1890. 
had  been  increased  to  1 7.  The  share  capital,  in  like  manner, 
had  increased  from  £205  in  1887  to  £446  in  1890.  Business 
was  commenced  in  1888.  In  this  year,  the  sales  were 
£',354,  on  which  a  profit  of  £107  was  realized.  After 
paying  5  %  per  ann.  on  shares,  a  dividend  of  3^.  in  the 
pound  «-as  declared  on  wages '. 

'  Congreu  Report,  1(191,  p.  171. 

'  Aerlkamplan  Daily  Ktparltr,  Juiuu;  aS,  1893. 

'  KcgUtiar't  Kelunii,  1SS7,  p.  loS. 

■  Cu-upcialive  Aid  AiiociatiiHi's  Report,  1888,  p.  li. 

'  CociKiOtt  keport,  1889,  p.  35. 
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Through  Miss  Beatrice  Potter,  I  have  been  supplied  with 
the  balance  sheets  for  1889  and  1890,  together  with  some 
additional  details  from  the  secretary.  *  Our  society/  he 
said,  *  is  chiefly  engaged  in  making  boots  for  the  army 
under  contract  with  the  Government.  We  employ  about  ten 
persons  on  the  premises.  I  could  not,  without  some  trouble, 
give  the  number  we  employ  outside,  as  that  varies  ;  but  of 
men  and  girls,  it  is  quite  150.'  The  balance  sheet  for  1889 
showed  sales  £5,385,  and  a  profit  of  £200,  after  paying 
interest,  and  writing  off  fixtures  at  the  rate  of  1 5  %  per  ann. 
From  this  profit,  the  shareholders  received  a  bonus  of  £22, 
equal  to  an  additional  6  %  per  ann. ;  £40  was  added  to  the 
emergency  and  reserve  funds ;  and  a  dividend  was  declared 
on  wages,  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  as  follows :  Members, 
for  making,  total  wages,  £306,  bonus  £45  i4i'. ;  for  closing, 
wages  £45,  bonus  £3  6x. ;  non-members  for  making,  wages 
£553,  bonus  £18  I IX. ;  closing,  wages  £92,  bonus  £3  \s,\ 
and  day  men,  wages  £63,  bonus  £9  6x.  For  the  latter  half 
of  the  year,  the  wages  paid  were  not  so  great,  neither  were 
the  sales  so  large,  but  the  profit  was  better.  The  makers 
and  closers  who  were  members,  again  received  the  same 
rate  of  dividend ;  but  the  non-members  received  a  larger 
share,  viz.  £18  4J.  on  £426  of  makers'  wages,  and  £2  loj. 
on  £62  of  closers'  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  day  men 
only  received  £3  \\s,  bonus  on  £82  of  wages. 

For  the  year  1890,  the  sales  were  £11,871,  and  the  profit 
realized  was  £758,  after  paying  interest  on  capital,  and 
depreciating  fixtures,  which  were  thereby  reduced  to  £129. 
The  wages  paid  were  as  follows :  Members,  for  making, 
£683,  and  for  closing,  £140;  non-members,  for  making, 
£1,73 1,  and  for  closing,  £224;  and  to  day  men,  £308.  The 
profit  was  apportioned  as  follows :  To  members,  for  making, 
£332,  and  for  closing,  £18 ;  to  non-members,  for  making, 
£  1 25,  and  for  closing,  £15;  to  day  men,  £17;  to  bonus  on 
shares,  £22;  to  reserve  fund,  £195;  towards  employes' 
dinner,  £1  5^. ;  and  balance  undivided,  i^z^i^  During  the 
year  an  amount  of  £113  *  emergency  fund'  was  added  to 
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share  capita],  being  equal  (o  a  bonus  of  33  %,  in  addition 
to  the  £32  mentioned  above,  or  altogether  about  40  % 
besides  interest.  The  reserve  fund  at  the  end  of  the  year 
stood  at  £369,  and  the  bonus  to  the  members  for  making, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1890,  was  equal  to  3o.r.  in  the 
pound  on  their  wages.  The  sales  in  1891  were  £14,539, 
and  the  profit  realized  on  these  sales  was  £843.  I  am 
unable  to  say  how  the  profit  was  divided.  The  number  of 
members  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  19,  with  a  share  capital 
of  £1,346,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  £313  '.  A  Northampton- 
shire correspondent  has  informed  me  that  the  society's 
business  at  the  end  of  1892  was  very  quiet;  and  it  was 
only  able  to  provide  employment  for  its  members. 

In  May,  1891,  some  of  the  non-members  working  for  the 
Raunds  society,  applied  to  the  Co-operative  Union  for  the 
use  of  the  model  rules,  to  enable  them  to  start  a  second 
society  at  Raunds.  They  explained  through  the  provisional 
secretary,  Mr.  William  Atkins,  that  they  did  not 

'  wish  to  iajure,  in  any  way,  the  existing  society,  and  should  be 
sorry  to  do  so.  We  are,'  he  said,  '  strongly  in  favour  of  co- 
operation, as  we  believe  it  is  the  best  means  of  settling  the 
dissatisfaction  between  employers  and  workmen.  Our  object 
is  to  give  every  competent  man  a  chance  who  is  willing  to  join, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  existing  society.  They  will  not 
make  members,  which,  we  think,  is  a  mistake ;  and  thus  there 
is  a  necessity  for  starting  another  society.  I  will  give  you  one 
out  of  many  instances.  A  man  (W.  Lilley)  deposited  £1  and 
worked  for  the  society  twelve  months,  paying  another  ^5  in 
the  meanwhile,  and  still  is  not  admitted  a  member.  There  are 
a  greater  number  of  us  preparing  to  start  than  there  are  in 
the  existing  society.' 

Of  course,  after  this  letter,  the  Union  allowed  the  use  of 
the  rules,  and  the  men  formed  the  St  Crispin  Productive 
Society  of  Raunds.  This  society  was  registered  in  1891, 
but    did    not    commence   business   until    1893*;    when  it 
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succeeded,  1  have  been  told,  in  obtaining  an  order  from 
the  Government  for  500  pairs  of  boots.  Since  that  first 
order,  the  society  has  been  unsuccessful  in  its  efforts  to  get 
another  order  from  the  Government ;  so,  about  the  end  of 
1893,  it  was  determined  to  make  'black  work'  for  the 
ordinary  market ;  and  a  traveller  has  been  appointed  to  work 
on  commission. 

The  society  at  Walgrave  is  also  engaged  on  army  work. 
Mr.  Butler,  of  Wellingborough,  has  informed  me  that 
it  is  simply  a  combination  of  masters  who  have  thought  it 
expedient  to  assume  the  form  of  a  co-operative  society.  At 
the  end  of  1S91,  this  society  had  9  members,  with  £539 
of  share  capital,  and  £660  of  loan  capital  The  sales  in 
1891  were  £6,195,  and  ^'^^  FOli'  ^^^  £*5S-  The  share- 
holders were  paid  a  dividend  of  15  %,  and  the  workers 
were  paid  a  bonus  of  ir.  yi.  in  the  pound  on  wages  '■ 

The  Burton  Latimer  Society  is  another  society  producing 
for  the  use  of  the  army.  A  co-operator,  who  paid  a  visit  in 
midsummer,  1891,  told  me  that  the  society  was  not 
flourishing,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  capital.  At  the  end 
of  1891,  it  had  42  members  with  £690  of  share  capital. 
The  sales  for  the  year  were  £2,709,  on  which  a  loss  of  £136 
was  made".  Since  then  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
society  has  made  over  the  business  to  a  Mr.  Haddon,  the 
terms  being  a  payment  by  him,  to  the  shareholders,  of  lof. 
in  the  pound  on  the  share  capital. 

The  society  at  Irlhlingborough  is  producing  both  army 
goods  and  boots  suitable  for  co-operative  societies ;  but 
I  am  told  that  the  great  competition  for  the  trade  of  co- 
operators,  by  the  existing  boot  societies,  prevents  it  from 
getting  many  orders.  The  society  is  more  successful  with 
the  army  work. 

The  Rushden  Productive  Society,  which  was  registered 
in  1886,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful ;  for  it  never 
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nude  any  returns  to  the  Registrar,  and  ceased  to  exist  in 
1889'.  The  Victoria  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing  Society 
at  Rushden,  which  was  registered  in  1891,  did  business  in 
that  year  to  the  amount  of  £1,773,  "'^^  made  a  loss  on  it 
of  £135.  It  had  40  members  at  the  end  of  1891,  with 
£198  of  share  capital*.  The  balance  sheet  for  the  year 
1 893  showed  that  the  previous  year's  loss  had  been  written 
off  share  capital,  leaving  this  item  at  £6>.  The  sales  for 
the  year  had  been  £3,911,  and  a  profit  of  £63  had  been 
made.  The  society  was  making  all  kinds  of  boots,  except 
nailed  work. 

The  Bozeat  Industrial  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing 
Society  was  re^stered  in  1884*.  It  'was  started  with  the 
object  of  preventing  the  further  lowering  of  wages,  by  the 
workers  employing  themselves*.'  The  trade  is  principally 
with  co-operative  societies ',  chiefly  through  the  medium  of 
the  Wholesale  Society;  and  I  have  been  informed  by 
a  correspondent,  that  in  1892,  the  Bozeat  society  received 
the  assistance  of  the  Wholesale  Society  in  obtaining  some 
shipping  orders.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  instance  of 
a  productive  society  making  goods  for  export. 

At  the  end  of  1885,  the  society  numbered  75  members, 
with  £304  of  share  capital,  and  £350  of  loans.  Its  sales 
for  the  year  were  £2,832.  'Although  it  had  not  made 
much  progress  during  the  year  it  had  been  able  to  maintain 
its  own  against  many  difficulties.  The  profits  are  to  be 
shared  between  labour  and  capital,  and  every  shareholder 
is  a  bona  fitU 'mox^tx*'  The  sales  gradually  increased  up 
to  1 888,  and  for  that  year  they  amounted  to  £4,421',  They 
had  not,  however,  'made  any  net  profit,  but  some  losses,' 
which  were  met  by  cash  contributions  '  by  the  workers  to 


'  Repttni'i  Retsmi,  1BH9,  p.  117. 

'  Ibia..  1B91,  p.  M.  ■  )W<i.,  if«4,  p.  9f. 

■  Abciikcn  Eihibilion  Caliloeue,  iHHK,  p.  ij. 

'  Cf-i>ftTalivt  Nrm.  vol.  lix.  p.  }B. 

•  Coneren  Repon,  1886,  p.  38. 

'  Ibid.,  18S9,  p.  .14. 
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keep  the  capital  up^'  These  losses  were  ascribed  to 
'  competition  being  so  keen '.' 

At  the  end  of  1890,  the  number  of  members  was  reduced 
to  56,  but  the  share  capital  had  increased  to  £405; 
the  loans  amounted  to  £360 ;  the  fixed  stock  stood  at 
£132;  and  the  sales  for  the  year  were  £3,693.  For  the 
first  time  the  society  had  made  a  profit  It  amounted  to 
£  1 09,  but  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  divided '.  In  March, 
1 89 1,  the  secretary  informed  Miss  Potter  that  there  were 
49  shareholders.  43  of  these  were  workers,  and  owned 
nearly  all  the  capital  All  the  members  of  the  committee 
were  workers.  Seven  of  the  employes  worked  on  the 
premises,  and  42  at  their  own  homes. 

The  sales  for  the  year  1891  were  £3,614,  on  which  there 
was  a  loss  of  £130.  At  the  end  of  that  year  the  share 
capital  was  £419,  and  the  loan  capital  was  £241.  The 
number  of  members  had  decreased  to  43  * ;  and  I  am  told 
that  in  1892  the  number  was  again  decreased  to  36. 

On  September  7,  1887,  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting, 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Northampton,  decided  to  fonn 
*  a  co-operative  productive  society  for  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes  . . .  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  upwards 
of  70  members  of  the  audience  came  forward  and  volun- 
teered to  take  shares  in  the  proposed  society  *.'  The  society 
was  registered  in  1888  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  year,  it  had 
145  members,  with  £150  of  share  capital;  but  it  did  not 
commence  business  until  1889®. 

The  society  had  a  dragging  and  unsuccessful  career ;  and 
at  the  end  of  1890,  the  balance  sheet  showed  an  accumulated 
loss  of  £298,  while  the  share  capital  amounted  to  £311- 
The  sales  were  about  £2,000  a  year. 


^  Aberdeen  Exhibition  Catalogue,  1888,  p.  15. 

^  Congress  Report,  1888,  p.  44. 

^  Ibid.,  1891,  p.  110. 

^  Registrar's  Returns,  1891,  p.  6a. 

*  Cooperative  News^  vol.  xviii.  p.  931. 

*  Congress  Report,  1889,  p.  34. 
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A  Northampton  co-operator,  writing  to  me  in  February, 
1891,  saidi 

'  1  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  the  boot  society  is  on  its  la$t  legs. 
At  the  half-yearly  meeting  last  night,  a  committee  was  elected 
to  see  about  a  proposal  made  by  a  gentleman  to  find  the 
necessary  capital  to  purchase  the  business  upon  the  under* 
standing  that  the  name  is  kepi  on  as  before.  Of  course,  this 
would  mean  a  private  aRair,  trading  on  the  name  of  co-opera- 
tive, and  expecting  to  get  orders  from  co-operative  societies  as 
before.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  manager  has  not 
been  as  competent  as  he  ought  to  have  been.  The  society  has 
plenty  of  orders  on  hand,  but  no  money.' 

On  Apri!  6, 1 89 1,  the  above-mentioned  negotiations  having 
btlen  through,  a  circular  was  sent  out  announcing  the  failure 
of  the  society,  *  owing  to  the  Stamford  and  Spalding  Bank 
not  treating  the  society  as  generously  as  the  larger  creditors 
had  ofTered  to  do.  It  was  hoped  that  with  the  entirely  new 
management  every  creditor  would  be  paid  in  full ;  but  the 
conditions  of  the  bank,  who  hold  a  debenture  issued  by  the 
old  committee,  had  made  that  impossible'.' 

The  Kettering  Co-operative  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing 
Societ>-,  which  was  also  registered  in  18S8,  has  been  more 
successful.  It  was  started  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Iron 
room.  Workhouse  Lane,  on  April  21,  1888.  The  chairman, 
Mr,  C-  Pollard,  said  '  there  was  everything  to  encourage 
them,  including  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  present  manu- 
facturers in  the  town  had  themselves  begun  at  the  bench  or 
the  seaL'  Mr.  G.  Evans  (of  the  Midland  Section  of  the 
Central  Board)  urged  the  meeting  '  to  go  heartily  into  the 
work,"  and  '  to  trade  as  much  as  possible  with  distributive 
c:o-opcrative  societies,  as  that  trade  was  worth  il  %  to  5  % 
raore  than  outside  trade  on  account  of  the  absence  of  bad 
dcbu'.' 

Business  was  commenced  at  the  end  of  1888,  and  the 
fint  report  was  made  up  to  April  6,  1889.    The  sales  bad 
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amounted  to  £869, and  theprof]twas£i3  14;.  Thenumber 
of  members  was  184,  and  the  share  capital  was  £535.  TIk 
committee  stated 

'that  although  the  work  of  forming  a  business  and  finding 
a  market  for  the  goods  produced  was  by  no  means  an  easr 
task,  they  think  that  they  have  every  reason  to  feel  gratified 
with  the  result  of  their  efforts,  as  in  the  short  spttce  of  fisor 
months  they  have  not  only  succeeded  in  getting  the  busiiKsi 
into  working  order,  but  have  also  obtained  a  fair  measure  of 
co-operalive  support,  having  opened  accounts  with  upward) 
of  seventy  societies '.' 

The  total  sales  for  1889  were  £5,061,  and  the  profit 
realized  amounted  to  £336.  Mr.  Ballard  has  informed  me 
that  in  1889,  labour  received  a  dividend  of  6^  %  on  wages, 
and  customers  received  i  J  %  on  the  amount  of  their  pur- 
chases. Share  capital  received  a  total  interest  and  dividend 
equal  to  8J  %.  The  year  ended  with  zo8  members  and 
£1,032  of  share  capital.  For  the  year  tSgo,  the  sales  were 
£9,483  and  the  profit  was  £748.  Labour  received  is.  6J. 
in  the  pound  on  wages,  and  purchasers  4^.  in  the  pound  on 
the  sales.  Share  capital  obtained  10%.  The  number  of 
members  had  increased  to  271,  with  £1,677  of  shares,  and 
£214  of  loans'. 

A  circular  issued  with  the  balance  sheet  for  April,  1891, 
said  accounts  have  been  opened  '  with  upwards  of  300 
co-operative  societies';  and  'owing  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  our  business  we  h^ve  found  it  necessary  to  purxrhase 
land  and  erect  a  factory  thereon.'  A  woodcut,  which  the 
manager  (Mr.  Ballard)  has  sent  me,  shows  this  new  factory  to 
be  a  well-lighted,  commodious  building  of  three  stories  and 
a  basement.  £1,416  had  been  expended  on  it  up  to  that 
date,  and  the  fixed  stock,  which  included  a  gas  engine  and 
some  machinery,  stood  at  £238.  The  sales  for  the  year 
1891  were  £13,870,  and  a  profit  was  made  of  £1,040.  The 
distribution  of  this  profit  gave  the  shareholders  a  dividend 

;.  p.  435' 
i5J,and  1891,  p.  156. 
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of  9}  %  on  their  share  capital,  the  work-people  a  dividend 
of  IS.  6d.  in  the  pound  on  their  wages,  and  the  CustomeTS 
a  dividend  of  sd.  in  the  pound  on  their  purchases ',  The 
rules  of  the  society  were  altered  in  the  latter  part  of  1891, 
so  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  members,  'to  allow  a  more 
equitable  division  of  profits.'  The  sales  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year  1891  were  £10,249,  o"  which  a  profit  was  made 
of  £697,  besides  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  %  per  ann. 
on  £3,407  of  share  capital.  A  further  dividend  was  declared 
on  share  capital  at  the  rate  of  3}%  per  ann.  Forty  per  cent, 
of  the  profits  are  by  rule  apportioned  among  the  customers 
who  pay  their  accounts  '  within  14  days  from  the  receipt  of 
goods.'  This  apportionment  provided  a  dividend  on  pur- 
chases of  8^.  in  the  pound.  The  work-people  also  have 
40%  of  the  profits  apportioned  to  them ;  and  fbr  this  half- 
year  their  share  amounted  to  £265,  being  equal  to  a  divi- 
dend of  11.  fjd.  in  the  pound  on  their  wages.  At  the  end 
of  the  half-j-ear  the  society  had  written  off  the  whole  of  its 
fixed  stock  and  machinery  account.  The  land  and  buildings 
stood  at  £1,664.  They  are  depreciated  at  the  rate  of  t\  % 
per  ann.  The  reserve  fund  amounted  to  £zo3,  and  the 
provident  fund  to  £150.  Thirty  additional  societies  had 
taken  up  shares  during  the  half-year.  No  shareholder  is 
allotted  less  than  five  £1  shares,  or  more  than  twenty-five. 
.Ml  the  members  of  the  committee,  in  July,  1892,  were 
employes.  At  that  date  the  committee  consisted  of  the 
manager,  the  foreman,  a  clicker,  four  finishers,  and  eight 
riveters '. 

The  Portland  Town  Mutual  Profit-Sharing  Society  was 
repisiered  in  1885.  It  originated  with  Mr.  D.  P.  Foxwell, 
arid  its  principal  supporter  was  Mr.  A.  K.  Connell,  who  gave 
both  time  and  money  to  the  society  and  acted  as  hon. 
secretaT-  Mr.  Foxwell  was  the  first  manager.  The  slock 
and  goodwill  of  a  boot   shop  at  4  Barrow  Hill   Koad, 
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St  John's  Wood,  were  purchased,  and  the  business  of  making 
and  repairing  boots  and  shoes  was  entered  upon.  The 
prospectus  stated  that  the  society  '  had  been  established  in 
order  to  offer  a  better  career  to  hand  sewers  employed  in 
West  End  establishments  and  riveters  employed  on  the 
East  End  sweating  system.'  The  shares  were  roj.  each, 
and  the  profits  were  to  be  divided  as  follows ;  Interest  on 
capital  at  5  %  per  ann.,  30  %  of  the  remainder  to  the  workers, 
10%  to  capital,  and  the  balance  to  customers  and  to 
educational,  sick  and  reserve  funds. 

In  1886,  the  society  numbered  14  members,  with  £398 
of  shares,  £93  of  loans,  and  sales  for  the  year  £468.  No 
profit  was  made'.  The  society  struggled  on  under  con- 
tinued difficulties.  Mr.  Foxwell  ceased  to  be  manager,  but 
his  successor  did  not  succeed  in  improving  matters ;  and  in 
1890,  the  manager  being  found  deficient  in  his  accounts, 
the  society  was  dissolved.  Mr.  Connell  has  told  me  that 
he  lost  £300  by  the  society. 

A  prospectus  issued  by  the  Norwich  Co-operative  Boot 
and  Shoe  Manufacturing  Society  stated  that 

'on  February  14,  1S65,  Ti  working  men,  wiih  a  capital  of  1 1  J., 
started  the  society  on  true  co-operative  principles,  with  a  view 
of  bettering  their  own  condition  and  that  of  their  fellow- 
workmen  employed  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  of  the  city. 
They  commenced  business  by  seUing  the  nails  used  in  their 
trade  .  .  ,  ,  and  the  society  was  registered  on  May  ao,  1886. 
In  August  of  the  same  year,  a  leather  and  grindery  store  w^s 
opened  ^  The  business  has  continued  to  grow,  and  it  is  now 
(April,  1389)  deemed  advisable  to  go  fully  into  the  manufactur- 
ing of  boots  and  shoes.  We  have  150  members, . . .  and  the 
following  is  the  proposed  division  of  profits': 

Thirty  five  percent,  each  to  the  workers  and  to  customers, 
10  %  to  the  committee,  and  the  remaining  20  %  among  four 
funds — provident,  special,  educational  and  reserve. 

'  Congress  Report,  1887,  p.  48. 

*  It  may  he  as  well  to  explain  that  by  the  term  '  grindery '  it  meant 
the  nails  and  sundry  articles  UEed  in  the  making  and  linisbiiig  of  boots 
and  shoes. 
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The  society  has  continued  to  prosper.  In  1888,  the 
dividend  on  wages  and  purchases  was  is.  6d.  in  the  pound; 
in  1889,  it  was  is.  ^. ;  and  in  1890  the  dividend  to  labour 
was  gJ.,  while  to  purchasers  it  was  6d.  At  the  end  of  1890, 
there  were  198  members,  with  £252  of  shares  and  £103  of 
loans.  The  sales  for  the  year  were  £1,012,  on  which  a 
profit  had  been  made  of  £136.  The  fixed  stock  stood  at 
£94,  and  the  reserve  fund  at  £n'.  Through  Miss  Potter, 
I  am  informed  that,  at  the  beginning  of  1891,  there  were 
15  employ^,  of  whom  5  worked  on  the  premises  ;  and  there 
was  one  employ^  on  the  committee.  Eight  employes  were 
shareholders,  and  held  £23  of  capital.  The  number  of 
members  at  the  end  of  1891  was  202,  and  the  capital  was 
nearly  the  same  amount  as  in  i8go.  The  sales  for  the  year 
were  £1,975,  and  the  profit  was  £68'.  The  dividend  on 
wages  and  purchases  was  1  j.  in  the  ponnd '. 

The  Leicester  Co  operative  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing 
Society  was  originated  by  some  employes  of  the  Wholesale 
Society's  West  End  shoe  works,  '  to  enable  them  to  share 
in  the  profits  and  the  management  of  the  business '.'  The 
first  meeting  was  held  on  September  17,  1886,  when  the 
names  of  30  intending  shareholders  were  taken,  and  a 
provisional  committee  was  appointed '.  The  rules  were 
registered  on  January  11,  1887,  and  they  provided  for  the 
disposal  of  profits  as  follows  ;  Five  per  cent,  per  ann.  to 
share  capital  ;  40  %  of  the  remainder  to  the  workers  in  pro- 
portion to  their  earnings  ;  20  %  to  purchases  ;  11  %  to  the 
committee ;  10  %  each  to  a  provident  fund  and  to  share 
capital ;  5  %  to  a  social  and  educational  fund  ;  and  3  %  to 
remunerate  members  for  special  services '.  Shares  amounting 
to  £380  were  'subscribed  by  working  men  and  women,  and 
£100  by  the  local  branch  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade 
Union'.'     At  midsummer,    1887,   premises  were  taken  at 

'   Congrwi  Reports,  1S89.  p.  35;  1890,  p.  15J;  and  1891,  p.  no, 

'  kcgiittu'i  Keiumt,  iHiji,  p.  6). 

'  CoagTFB  Report,  189J,  p.  17J.  ■  Ibid.,  18S7,  p.  j;-. 

'  Ct-tftrativt  Nrws,  vol.  iiii.  p.  971. 

•  Ibid.,  Yol.  »Tiii.  p.  178.  '  Ibid.,  p.  ^%t. 
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Friars  Causeway,  and  business  commenced  with  the  manu- 
&cture  of  women's  goods'.  The  sales  for  the  first  full 
quarter,  ending  November  12,  1887,  were  £972,  on  which 
a  profit  was  made  of  £41.  From  this  was  written  off  a 
deficit  of  £15  made  in  the  previous  quarter,  and  the  workers 
received  a  first  bonus  of  ^\d.  in  the  pound.  The  Arundel 
and  Hackney  Societies  had  became  shareholders,  and  the 
paid-up  share  capital  amounted  to  £348  *. 

A  few  months'  working  saw  the  society  '  contemplatit^ 
commencing  in  the  men  and  boys' departments'.'  At  the 
end  of  1888,  there  were  304  members,  with  £1,300  of  share 
capital,  and  the  sales  for  the  year  were  £8,618.  The  profit 
was  £747,  and  allowed  dividends  to  workers  of  \s.  bi., 
^d.,  IS.  gd.,  and  II.  lid.  in  the  pound  of  wages  for  the 
March,  June,  September  and  December  quarters  respec- 
tively. The  September  quarter  showed  '  the  best  result  yet 
achieved,'  and  the  committee  pointed  '  out  the  fact  that 
with  interest  and  dividend  combined  capital  receives  15  %.' 
This  statement  was  repeated  for  the  December  quarter  j 
while  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  the  committee  pointed 
out  that  interest  amounted  to  '  nearly  20  %.'  The  reserve 
fund  was  £103  and  the  fixed  stock  £ai9'. 

In  18S9  the  sales  amounted  to  £13,160,  on  which  a  profit 
was  realized  of  £1,195.  The  dividend  averaged,  to  the 
workers  ij^.  6\d.  in  the  pound;  to  purchasers,  ^\d.  in  the 
pound;  and  to  capital,  12%,  At  the  end  of  1889,  the 
capital  stood  at  £2,906,  and  there  were  578  members*. 
This  progress  caused  the  society  to  remove  in  October, 
1889,  into  'premises  of  a  much  more  extensive  and  suitable 
character,'  at  Bede  Street.  An  engine  and  machinery  were 
put  down,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  £  1,200 '. 

'  Ca-i>pcrative  News.  vol.  iviii.  p.  679,         '  Ibid.,  vol.  xviii.  p,  1140. 

'  Congress  Kepon,  1S88,  p.  45. 

'  Ibid.,  1889,  p.  3Si  ""i  Cf-optratrDi  Nems,  vol.  six.  pp.  370,  755 
uid  1070;  alio  Lo-opcraiive  News,  vol.  xx.  p.  56. 

'  Congiets  Rcpoit,  1890,  p.  151. 

*  Ca-opiralive  News,  vol.  u,  p.  1174,  the  CougrcM  Report,  1890, 
p.  153,  aad  the  Society's  Balance  Sheeti. 
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The  year  1890  showed  sales  amounting  to  £13,844,  and 
a  profit  of  £887.  This  allowed  capital  a  total  interest  and 
dividend  of  (S{%,  wages  a  bonus  of  ^\d.  in  the  pound, 
and  sales  a  bonus  of  i\d.  in  the  pound.  There  bad  been 
a  loss  of  £57  in  the  September  quarter,  which  was  taken 
out  of  the  reserve  fund.  The  loss  was  attributed  to  a 
demand  for  a  lower'^loss  article,  and  to  the  difficulty  of 
replacing  stock  at  former  figures.  The  number  of  members 
had  increased  to  708,  and  the  share  capital  to  £4,040 '. 
With  1891,  the  society  began  to  close  its  books  half-yearly. 
The  sales  for  that  year  were  £17,389,  and  the  net  profit 
was  £927.  Out  of  this  profit  a  bonus  was  declared  on 
wages  at  9^.  in  the  pound,  on  sales  at  2d.  in  the  pound, 
and  on  share  capital  at  z\  %  per  ann.,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  5  %  interest  *.  Some  statistics  supplied  to  Miss  Potter 
in  February,  1891,  stated  that  there  were  170  employes,  all 
of  whom  were  shareholders,  and  held  £870  of  capital.  The 
committee  consisted  of  15  members;  ten  of  these  were 
employ^.  130  employes  worked  on  the  premises,  and  40 
at  their  own  homes.  Almost  all  the  sales  are  to  co-operattve 
societies,  and  the  balance  sheet  for  December,  1890,  showed 
thai  two  travellers  were  employed.  The  Wholesale  Society 
acts  as  banker  for  the  society.  The  same  balance  sheet 
said  :  'As  intimated  in  our  last,  with  a  view  to  more  regular 
employment  of  our  members,  we  have  opened  a  retail 
'shop  at  Hudders field.'  But  after  a  trial  of  less  than 
six  months  they  closed  the  shop,  because  it  was  '  not 
meeting  with  the  success  anticipated'  The  balance  sheet 
for  June,  1891,  showed  that  the  society  lost  £137  by  the 
experiment 

Two  men  deeply  interested  in  the  bonus  question  have 
made  statements  with  regard  to  the  Leicester  Boot  Manu- 
facturing Society  that  deserve  notice.     Mr,  E.  0.  Greening, 

'  Congms  Report,  1891,  p.  150,  uiil  Ca^ptrativt  .Vm/i,  vol.  xxi. 
p.  IJI4. 
■  CuagTCM  Repoit,  1B91,  p.  171. 
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lecturing  at  the  Workii^  Men's  College,  Great  Onnond 
Street,  in  1889,  said: 

*  When  I  went  into  the  workshop  I  saw  men  at  work,  and  I  saw 
everywhere  the  evidence  of  the  wonderful  results  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  capital  and  labour.  For  instance,  there  was  one 
man  stamping  out  those  ornamental  figures  they  put  round  the 
tops  of  ladies'  boots,  "gimping,"  I  think  they  call  it,  by  swing- 
ing round  an  immense  lever ;  and  he  was  swinging  it  round 
at  a  tremendous  rate.  He  never  slopped  all  the  time  I  was 
talking  to  him.  I  said,  "  You  are  working  very  hard ;  don't 
you  stop  that  all  day?"  He  said,  "No!  in  the  Wholesale 
Society  they  have  got  a  steam  engine  to  do  this  work,  and 
1  have  got  to  get  as  many  dozens  a  day  done  by  this  machine 
as  their  steam  engine  turns  out,  so  I  can't  stop  till  I've  got 
my  number '," ' 

Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss,  writing  to  Miss  Potter  in  1891,  said  : 

*  I  have  satisfied  myselfthat  the  lasiers  employed  at  the  factory 
of  the  Leicester  Co-operative  Boot  and  .Shoe  Manufacturing 
Society,  who  before  the  establishment  of  that  society  worked 
in  the  factory  at  the  West  End  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,  have  never  so  far  earned,  in  wages  and  bonus  together, 
more  money  for  the  same  amount  of  work  than  they  used  to 
earn  when  working  at  the  West  End  in  wages  alone.  For  some 
time  after  the  liede  Street  factory  began  working  the  lasters 
certainly  earned  (in  bonus  and  wages  together)  less  money  than 
they  would  have  earned  at  the  West  End.  The  reasons  given 
to  me  were— 1st,  That  the  leather  used  in  Bede  Street  was 
harder  to  work  than  that  used  at  the  West  End  ;  and,  2nd, 
that  at  the  West  End  factory  the  "lines"  were  much  larger 
than  in  Bede  Street.  A  laster  making  a  great  number  of  boots 
of  an  identical  type  gets  his  hand  into  the  work,  and  can 
produce  far  more  in  a  given  time  than  if  his  work  constantly 
changes  from  one  type  to  another.  1  should  explain  that  in 
both  cases  the  full  trades  union  piece  wage  is  paid.  I  am 
assured  that,  since  the  trade  done  at  Bede  Street  is  constantly 
increasing  in  volume,  there  is  now  very  little  difference  between 
the  earnings  of  the  lasters  at  Bede  Street  (bonus  and  wages 
together)  and  those  of  men  employed  on  similar  work  at  the 
West  End  (wages  alone) '.' 
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On  drawing  the  attention  of  Mr.  R.  Potter  (of  the  Leicester 
Boot  Society)  to  Mr.  Schloss'  statement,  he  replied  on  July  27, 
1891,  that  the 

'  assertion  that  our  employes  were  only  able  to  earn,  with 
wages  and  bonus  combined,  an  amount  equal  to  wliat  they 
could  earn  in  wages  alone  at  the  West  End  works,  is  quite 
true  if  applied  to  the  early  history  of  the  society,  when  men 
had  to  continoally  change  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another, 
but  does  not  apply  at  the  present  time.' 

The  Bristol  Pioneers'  Boot  and  Shoe  Productive  Society 
was  started  in  October,  1888,  and  was  registered  in  August, 
1889.  A  letter  dated  November  19,  1888,  said  :  'A  few 
earnest  workers  have  banded  themselves  together  in  an 
endeavour  to  solve  some  of  the  difficulties  which  exist 
between  capital  and  labour  in  the  western  metropolis.  .  .  . 
A  snug  plant  of  machinery  has  been  laid  down '  at  a  small 
factory  in  Twinnell  Road,  and  although  the  society  is  '  only 
a  few  weeks  old  it  has  already  begun  to  receive  practical 
local  support  from  the  Bristol  and  District  Co-operative 
Society  and  others '.' 

The  first  half-yearly  balance  sheet  was  made  up  to  March 
I,  1890,  and  showed  sales  amounting  to  £814,  on  which 
there  had  been  a  net  loss  of  £  2  7.  The  number  of  members 
"as  33,  the  share  capital  £108,  and  the  loans  £183.  The 
machinery  and  fixed  stock  had  cost  £75.  The  committee 
attributed  the  loss  partly  to  'the  difficulties  always  sur- 
rounding the  beginning  of  a  co-operative  productive 
society,'  and  partly  to  the  dispute  in  the  boot  trade,  which, 
they  said,  had  forced  up  wages  before  they  could  re-adjust 
the  prices  for  selling.  'We  are  glad  to  say,*  they  added, 
'that  while  nil  the  other  places  were  closed  during  the 
dispute  our  regular  workers  were  fully  employed.' 

The  sales  for  1890  were  £2,485,  on  which  a  net  profit 
was  made  of  £13,  besides  wiping  out  previous  losses'. 
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The  secretary  has  infonned  me  that  the  society  only  deals 
with  co-operative  societies ;  and  he  has  also  sent  some 
additional  details.  After  paying  5%  on  shares,  the  remaining 
profits  are  divided  as  follows:  so  %  to  customers,  10  %  to 
reserve  fund,  5  %  to  a  social  fund,  3  %  to  a  special  services 
fund,  3  /£  to  an  educational  fund,  and  60  %  to  labour  and 
shareholders  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  wages  or 
interest  on  capital.  In  March,  189 1,  there  were  33  employ^, 
of  whom  3  3  worked  at  home  and  11  on  the  societ^s 
premises.  Five  employes  were  on  the  committee.  Thirty 
employes  were  shareholders,  and  held  £130  of  capital. 
The  total  capital  was  £330  of  shares,  held  by  65  share- 
holders, and  £380  of  loans.  They  were  thinking  of  build- 
ing new  premises,  and  of  engaging  a  second  traveller.  The 
sales  for  1891  were  £4,249,  on  which  a  loss  was  made  of 
£47 '.  This  loss  was  said  to  have  been  caused  by  advances 
of  wages,  higher  cost  of  raw  materials,  and  putting  heavier 
leather  into  the  boots.  At  the  members'  meeting  held  on 
February  15,  189a,  a  series  of  charges  were  made  'by 
a  section  of  the  workers  against  the  management*.' 

The  balance  sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  December, 
1892,  showed  the  sales  for  that  period  to  have  been  £1,586. 
There  was  only  161.  profit,  so  no  interest  could  be  paid  to 
the  shareholdei^.  The  wages  paid  for  the  half-year  were 
£645.  The  share  capital  had  increased  to  £412,  and  the 
loan  capital  to  £410.  The  value  of  plant  and  fixtures  was 
taken  at  £138. 

Another  boot  manufacturing  society  was  started  at 
Bristol,  and  was  registered  in  September,  1S89;  but  it  has 
never  begun  business.  The  secretary  has  informed  me 
that  they  have  about  40  shareholders,  all  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  three,  are  workers  at  the  trade.  The  paid- 
up  capital  in  March,  1891,  was  £62,  but  they  did  not 
consider  this  enough  to  start.  '  We  want  more  to  set  us 
going  and  to  save  our  society  from  death  in  its  cradle.' 
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The  Univeraity  Club  Co-operative  Boot  and  Shoe  Manu- 
facturing Society,  of  Victoria  Park  Square,  E.,  was  regis- 
tered in  1889.  It  was  started  in  connexion  with  the 
Oxford  House  Settlement  At  the  end  of  the  year,  it  had 
447  members,  with  £351  of  capital;  and  had  done  a  trade 
of  £131  in  the  course  of  the  few  months  it  had  been 
opened.  On  this  trade,  there  had  been  a  loss  of  £29'. 
In  December,  1889,  it  was  said  'the  business  of  the 
society  is  progressing  favourably,  and  the  sales  in  the  shop 
show  a  steady  increase.  Wholesale  dealings  are  not  yet  as 
numerous  as  tliey  should  be,  but  this  is  partly  due  to  the 
recent  origin  of  the  society '.' 

On  January  36,  1891,  a  special  meeting  of  shareholders 
was  called  to  consider  the  position  of  the  society.  A  state- 
ment, made  up  to  January  19,  was  submitted,  showing 
a  total  loss  of  £643  on  a  share  capital  of  £379.  The  other 
liabilities  amounted  to  £706;  and  the  assets,  including 
£123  for  plant  and  fixtures,  amounted  to  £443.  The 
committee  reported  that  they  'raised  by  loan  in  August 
last  such  a  sum  as,  after  careful  consideration,  was  estimated 
to  be  sufficient  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue  the  operations 
of  the  society,  provided  cash  orders  could  be  obtained.' 
These  loans  amounted  to  £350.  But  cash  orders  could 
not  be  obtained;  so  it  was  'decided  to  abandon  the 
business  of  the  society.' 

Societies  were  started  in  1890  at  Hincidey  and  Nantwich. 
The  former  has  not  been  sufficiently  long  at  work  to  enable 
me  to  say  anything  of  it,  beyond  this,  that  at  the  end  of  iS9[, 
there  were  11  members,  with  £255  of  share  capital;  and 
£  1 20  had  been  expended  on  fixtures  *.  I'he  one  at  Nant- 
wich proposes  to  give  the  workers  40  %  of  the  profits,  30  % 
to  customers,  10  %  to  shareholders,  in  addition  to  5  %  per 
ann.,  and  the  remainder  to  the  reserve,  social,  and  educa- 
tional funds.     At  a  public  meeting,  held  on  April  38,  1890, 

'  Regitlrar'i  KctQnu,  1889,  p.  93. 

■  The  Tnimfii  newipapei,  Dttxmbec  14,  1S89. 

'  Coogreu  Report,  189],  p.  17]. 
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it  was  stated  that  £600  of  share  capital  had  been  subscribed, 
including  £100  by  the  Nantwich  Industrial  Society*.  At 
the  end  of  1890,  the  society  had  169  members,  with  £394 
paid-up  capital,  of  which  £143  had  been  expended  on  fixed 
stock.  Business  had  just  been  commenced,  sales  to  the 
amount  of  £91  having  been  made*.  In  1 891,  the  sales 
were  £2,324,  but  no  profit  had  been  realized.  The  share 
capital  had  been  increased  to  £762  •\ 

In  1891,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  societies  were 
started  at  Barwell,  Enderby,  and  Bolton*;  and  in  1892, 
societies  were  started  at  Higham  Ferrers,  Desboroiigh, 
Rothwell,  Ringstead,  Hackney,  and  Leicester.  At  the  end 
of  1 89 1,  the  Barwell  society  had  49  members,  with  £207  of 
share  capital.  It  had  sold  goods  to  the  value  of  £  1,656, 
but  had  made  a  loss  by  the  sales  of  £42.  In  1892,  it  did 
much  better;  and  the  sales  in  the  last  half  of  the  year 
amounted  to  £2,665,  on  which  a  profit  of  £51  was  realized. 
£20  of  this  were  applied  to  writing  off  the  balance  of  the 
previous  year's  deficit.  From  the  remainder,  a  dividend 
was  paid  to  customers  and  to  employes,  of  2d.  in  the  pound 
on  purchases  and  wages  respectively.  The  committee 
reported  that  *  the  society  has  had  to  contend  with  lack  of 
capital,  and  has  had  to  have  recourse  to  a  considerable 
bank  overdraft,  for  which  the  committee  are  personally 
responsible  \'  I  am  only  able  to  say  of  the  Enderby 
society  that,  at  the  end  of  1891,  it  had  54  members,  with 
£10  of  share  capital;  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  had  com- 
menced business  during  1892.  The  Bolton  society  had 
10  members  at  the  end  of  1891,  with  a  share  capital  of 
£100.  It  had  effected  sales  during  that  year  to  the  value 
of  £817,  and  it  had  made  a  profit  of  £29.  From  this 
profit,  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  %  per  ann.  was  |)aid  on 

^  Co-operative  Ncws^  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  281,  423. 

'  Congress  Report,  1 891,  p.  150.  '  Ibid.,  1892,  p.  172. 

*  Registrar's  Returns,  1891,  pp.  126  and  127. 

*  Congress  Report,  1892,  p.  172,  and  Co-operative  News^  vol.  xxiv. 
p.  127. 
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share  capital,  and   £24  was  devoted   to  the  payment   of 
a  dividend  on  wages  of  is.  2\d.  in  the  pounds 

Of  the  Ringstead  society,  I  know  scarcely  anything. 
A  correspondent  has  informed  me  that  the  Higham  Ferrers 
society  was  busily  collecting  subscriptions  at  the  latter  end 
of  1892,  but  had  not  yet  commenced  business.  He  also 
wrote  me  that  the  Desborough  society  had  collected  about 
£300  of  share  capital ;  and  the  local  distributive  society 
had  subscribed  £100  in  addition  to  tl\at.  At  Rothwell, 
one  of  the  largest  firms  in  the  place  had  '  just  had  to  meet 
their  creditors.  This  had  been  the  cause  of  many  hands 
being  kept  idle ' ;  so  it  was  '  regarded  as  an  opportune  time 
to  take  steps  to  form  a  co-operative  productive  society.' 
A  meeting  was  therefore  held  on  July  26,  1892,  when  it 
was  decided  to  start  a  boot  manufacturing  society ;  and 
about  50  persons  gave  in  their  names  as  members '. 

The  societies  at  Hackney  and  Leicester  are  different  in 
type  to  the  others ;  and  this  difference  is  especially  marked 
in  the  I^icester  effort.  The  former  is  the  outcome  of 
a  meeting  held  at  the  Hackney  United  Radical  Club  on 
September  20,  1892  ;  when  it  was  decided  to  form  'The 
London  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Co-operative  Society/ 
with  the  intention,  not  only  of  making  the  goods,  but  of 
undertaking  the  retailing  of  them  also.  The  prospectus 
described  the  objects  to  be,  amongst  others, '  the  emancipa- 
tion of  labour  from  the  curse  of  capitalism  by  the  employ- 
ment of  its  own  members,  who  shall  receive  for  all  labour 
performed  the  current  rate  of  wages  decided  on  by  the 
trade  society.'  There  is  to  be  no  profit  sharing  as  profit 
sharing  is  generally  defined.  All  the  profits  are  to  be  used 
to  extend  the  business  of  the  society,  to  repay  the  share- 
holders' capital,  or  in  'promoting  such  benevolent,  eco- 
nomical, industrial,  provident  or  social  purposes  as  the 
committee,  under  the  instructions  of  the  general  members' 


*  Conf^Tcss  Report,  189a,  p.  173. 

'  Co-op€r<Uiv€  NtwSf  vol.  xxiii.  p.  859. 
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meetings,  may  from  time  to  time  determine,'  including  an 
old  age  pension  fund.  The  treasurer  of  the  society  is 
Mr.  Charles  Freak,  secretary  of  the  East  End  Boot  Opera- 
tives' Trades  Union. 

After  several  previous  meetings,  a  meeting  was  held  on 
January  2$,  1 893,  of  the  members  of  Nos.  i  and  2  branches 
of  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives,  in 
the  Temperance  Hall,  Leicester.  At  this  meeting,  it  was 
reported  that  a  ballot  of  the  two  branches  had  decided  to 
advance  £  1,000,  as  a  loan  without  interest,  to  a  new  society, 
which  should  be  called  the  '  Leicester  St.  Crispin  Boot  and 
Shoe  Operatives*  Productive  and  Distributive  Society.' 
This  meeting  decided  upon  the  rules  which  were  to  govern 
the  new  society.  The  shares  were  to  be  5^.  each,  bearing 
no  interest.  It  was  to  be  compulsory  on  an  employ^  to 
become  a  shareholder,  but  no  shareholder  was  to  hold 
more  than  twenty  shares ;  although  the  committee  calcu- 
lated that  the  capital  required  was  equal  to  £25  per  head 
of  persons  employed.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  profits  were 
to  be  employed  '  solely  for  the  extension  of  the  business ' ; 
of  the  remainder,  5  %  was  to  go  to  a  workers'  provident 
fund,  2\  %  to  an  educational  fund,  and  3)  %  to  a  special 
services  fund.  The  committee  was  to  be  composed  of 
'  three  riveters,  three  finishers,  two  clickers,  two  pressmen, 
and  two  open.'  It  was  strongly  urged  at  the  meeting 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  operatives  generally,  who  were 
members  of  the  trades  union,  to  take  up  one  or  more 
of  the  five-shilling  shares,  so  as  to  give  the  society  a  fair 
start'. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  boot  manufacturing 
societies  has  caused  some  feeling,  both  among  themselves, 
in  their  competition  for  the  trade  of  distributive  societies, 
and  between  them  and  the  Wholesale,  who  takes  the  giant's 
share  of  the  co-operative  orders.  The  Co-operative  Union 
has   endeavoured  to  eradicate  this  feeling  by  proposing 

'  Leketler  Daily  Pusl,  lamary  a6,  1893. 
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a  federation  of  the  boot  societies,  to  regulate  their  relations 
to  one  another  and  to  their  customers.  With  this  view, 
a  conference  was  held  at  Wellingborough  on  January  13, 
1888,  which  was  attended  by  the  representatives  of  six 
boot  manufacturing  societies ;  and  the  following  resolution 
was  passed :  '  That  this  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
Co-operative  Boot  and  Shoe  Societies  of  Northamptonshire 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  each 
society,  and  with  a  view  to  avoid  competition,  that  some 
form  of  federation  amongst  them  should  be  adopted '.' 

Rules  were  drawn  up,  and  a  United  Boot  and  Shoe- 
makers' Association  was  registered  later  on  in  the  same 
year';  but  Mr.  Butler  (of  Wellingborough)  has  informed 
me,  that  'it  soon  came  to  grief,  as  the  societies  found  it 
unworkable.'  Mr.  Geo.  Evans,  who  has  worked  hard  in 
helping  to  form  boot  manufacturing  societies,  asserted  at 
the  Rochdale  Congress,  that  '  the  attempt  at  federation  in 
the  boot  and  shoe  trade  failed  because  there  were  too  many 
wDuld-be  managers  *.' 

The  competition  continues,  and  on  August  30,  1890, 
Mr.  Simons  (of  Kettering)  read  a  paper  to  the  WoUaston 
conference,  in  which  he  said 

'they  were  afraid  that  the  compeliiive  element  would  creep 
into  the  societies,  and  thus  destroy  and  defeat  the  ends  of  true 
co-operation.  But  the  competition  of  these  societies  was  small 
indeed  when  compared  with  the  competition  of  the  Wholesale 
Society,  in  whom  they  found  their  most  formidable  rival;' 
although  '  it  was  only  just  to  the  Wholesale  Society  to  mention 
that  it  has  rendered  tcenerous  aid  to  individual  co-operative 
prod  ua  ion  '.* 

The  subject  was  renewed  at  the  Rushden  conference  in 
November,  1890,  and  again  at  the  Wellingborough  con- 
ference on  February  aS,  1891.  At  the  latter  conference, 
the  delegates  from  the  boot  productive  societies  not  only 

'   Ce-optralivf  A'-mi,  vol.  lii,  p.  j8. 

*  Kepilnr'i  Ketani),  1889,  p.  93. 

*  Ct-eUnUitK  Ntwi,  vol.  mil.  p.  661. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  ul.  p.  939, 
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complained  of  the  competition  of  the  Wholesale,  but  also 
alleged  that  the  Wholesale  bought  from  private  firms  in 
i  preference  to  the  productive  societies.  This  the  Wholesale 
Society's  representatives  vigorously  denied,  and,  with  refer- 
ence to  competition,  they  reminded  the  delegates  that  the 
Wholesale  works  were  the  first  in  the  field,  so  that  compe- 
tition came  from  the  boot  productive  societies  '. 

This  conference  seems  to  have  had  a  satisfactory  result 
in  clearing  away  some  misapprehension ;  for  the  district  con- 
ference committee,  in  reporting  to  Congress,  said, 

'  certain  charges  had  been  made  at  previous  meetings  against 
the  Wholesale.  At  this  meeting  the  questions  in  dispute  were 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  answered  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Wholesale,  and  at  the  close  the  general  feeling  w^  that 
many  of  the  difficulties  bad  been  removed,  and  much  that  was 
thought  to  be  wrong  was  made  dear  and  straight,  and  a  better 
understanding  arrived  atV 

Another  turn  was  given  to  the  matter,  so  far  as  the  Whole- 
sale was  concerned,  at  the  conference  held  at  Welling- 
borough, on  June  i8,  1891.  Mr.  Bishop  thought  the 
Wholesale  '  made  a  mistake  in  centralizing  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes  at  Leicester,  and  mentioned,  as  an 
instance  of  the  advisability  of  starting  works  in  other 
districts,  several  cases  where  they  had  been  obliged  to  send 
to  Northampton  for  boots  they  could  not  get  at  Leicester,' 
To  this  Mr.  Stansfield,  amidst  applause,  said  he  '  felt  sure 
the  time  would  come  when  the  Wholesale  Society  would 
manufacture  boots  in  other  places  besides  Leicester;'  and 
Mr,  Hawkins  expressed  his  belief  that  '  sooner  or  later,  the 
Wholesale  would  establish  additional  boot  manufacturing 
works  in  Wellingborough  or  some  other  district  in  North- 
amptonshire'.' The  tone  of  this  conference,  at  which  I 
was  present,  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  co-operators 
of  Northamptonshire  would  hail  with  pleasure  the  oppor- 

'  NoHhamptoH  Daily  Rtporter,  March  3,  1891. 

'  Congress  Report,  iSgl,  p.  50, 

'  Ce-oftralivi  A'cvn,  vol.  xiii.  p.  656. 
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tunity  of  working  in  a  factory  established  in  their  midst  by 
the  Wholesale  Society. 

In  consequence  of  reports  coming  to  the  productive 
committee  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Board,  which 
asserted  that  there  was  a  practice  among  the  Northampton- 
shire boot  productive  societies  of  refusing  the  privilege  of 
membership  to  fully  qualified  workers,  a  conference  of 
del^ates  from  the  boot  productive  societies  was  convened 
by  the  committee.  This  conference  was  held  at  Kettering 
on  January  9,  189a,  when  a  paper,  written  by  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  was  read.  From  this 
paper  I  have  extracted  the  following,  as  it  formulates  the 
charges  made  against  the  societies,  and  expresses  the 
opinions  of  the  officials  of  the  Co-operative  Union  there- 


'A  co-opterative  productive  society  should  be  free  and  open 
to  all  whom  it  employs.  If  the  persons  are  fit  subjects  for 
employment  they  are  also  fit  for  membership.  Directly  3  so- 
called  cooperative  society  doses  the  doois  of  its  membership 
against  any  of  these  employes  so  as  to  retain  greater  benefits 
for  the  more  fortunate  members  it  ceases  to  be  co-operative, 
though  it  may  still  continue  to  sail  under  false  colours.  Many 
societies  have  acted  illegally  in  placing  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  poorer  woricers  becoming  members.  They  have  actually 
demanded  a  lump  sum  to  be  paid  down  for  the  sbares  on 
admission,  while  by  their  rules  no  member  can  be  compelled 
to  pay  up  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  instalments  Axed  therein. 
It  is  also  said  that  family  influence  militates  largely  against  the 
proper  diffusion  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  true  co- 
operation in  these  societies.  Perhaps  in  village  Ufe  this  is 
certain  tn  obtain  more  or  leas,  as  well  as  the  petty  jealousies 
sometimes  to  be  found  in  village  cliques.  But  these  reasons 
and  causes  cannot  be  allowed  to  hinder  the  march  of  true 
co-operation.  If  it  is  found  that  the  system  pursued  by  such 
societies  leads  only  to  the  foundation  of  self-inteiesl  and  small 
masiciship  and  not  to  the  direct  self-employment  of  every 
worker  capable  of  taking  an  active  and  us^l  part  in  the 
propagation  of  our  movement,  then  the  fallacy  must  be  ex- 
ploded, and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  productive  committee 
at  this  union  to  see  that  it  is  effectually  done.  It  is  for  the 
Ff 


f 
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societies  present  to  show  that  their  own  methods  are  such  as 
can  be  looked  on  with  favour  by  co-operators.  As  regards  the 
absent  ones,  and  those  who  have  not  seen  fit  to  take  any  notice 
of  our  endeavours  to  refute  or  substantiate  the  chains  of  "  non- 
cooperation  "  brought  against  the  societies  generally,  we  can 
only  say  that  there  are  means  of  bringing  even  their  attention 
to  this  important  question,' 

A  resolution  was  carried,  nem.  con.,  as  fotbws:  'That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  conference,  the  only  way  to  promote 
true  co-operative  production  is  by  allowing  any  one  to 
become  members  of  the  societies,  and  by  giving  them 
a  fair  share  of  the  profits '.' 

During  the  three  years  1890-2,  the  boot  trade  was  very 
much  altered,  by  the  almost  general  adoption  of  the  factory 
system  instead  of  the  old  plan  of  working  at  home,  and  by 
the  rapid  introduction  of  machinery.  The  monthly  report 
of  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives  for 
January,  1893,  took  special  note  of  these  two  facts;  and 
strongly  urged  on  the  minority  of  the  operatives  who  clung 
to  home  work,  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  majority,  in 
the  following  words ; 

'  The  indoor  working  question  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress ;  in  nearly  all  the  centres  affected  by  the  Federation  notices 
have  been  sent  in,  and  the  matter  has  been  considered  by  them. 
At  Northampton  Che  employers  wish  to  refer  it  to  conference, 
but  we  pointed  out  that  it  had  already  been  referred  to  a 
conference,  and  ruled  out  of  order  as  being  a  local  question. 
Since  then  they  have  definiiely  slated  their  willingness,  not 
only  to  consider  il  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  a  pwaceful  settle- 
ment, but  they  arc  willing  that  the  conference  should  take  place 
without  delay.  To  this  course  we  have  consented,  believing 
that  it  will  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  both  sides,  and  prove 
the  value  of  such  conferences.  We  are  aware  that  the  em- 
ployers will  assert  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  men  opposed 
to  going  inside.  This  we  do  not  deny,  but  in  all  such  matters 
the  minority  must  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority,  and 
it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  vast  majority  are  in  favour 
of  indoor  working,  and  to  the  minority  we  would  point  out  that 

'  Co-optralivi  Ntws,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  66,  67. 
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whether  we  will  or  no  indoor  working  is  Mire  to  come  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  and  those  who  cling  to  working  at 
borne  will  soon  be  \*ix  high  and  dry  without  any  work  to  do, 
whilst  those  who  agree  to  go  inside  will  be  employed  on  and 
with  the  machines.  Therefore  we  should  strongly  advise  such 
members  to  not  only  go  inside  but  to  take  work  at  the  machines, 
and  thns  rednce  the  number  who  must  inevitably  be  displaced 
.  by  iu  iatroduction '.' 

The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society's  works  at  Leicester 
were,  at  the  time  of  writing,  the  most  advanced  in  the 
country  in  the  two  matters  referred  to  in  the  union  circular. 
On  December  30,  1893,  the  finishers  engaged  on  new 
finishing  machines  at  the  Wholesale  Society's  works  dined 
together  to  express  their  satisfaction  at  the  new  state  of 
things.  At  this  dinner  the  manager,  Mr.  John  Butcher, 
said: 

'  When  they  first  decided  to  commence  finishing  boots  by  the 
aid  of  machinery  he  felt  there  would  be  a  considerable  amount 
of,  he  would  not  say  opposition,  but  prejudice,  which  was  quite 
excusable,  against  the  innovation.  But  he  would  like  to  say 
that,  so  far  as  the  management  was  concerned,  they  had  met 
with  but  very  little  of  that  prejudice.  So  far  as  was  practicable, 
be  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  that  refonn  into  the  works 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  displace  any  more  hand  labour  than 
necessary.  He  made  up  his  mind  long  ago,  from  experience 
and  from  what  he  had  seen,  that  if  they  wished  a  new  under- 
taking  to  succeed  they  must,  as  Mr.  Livingstone  had  said,  put 
the  best  labour  they  could  upon  it.  One  thing  he  always 
deprecated,  not  only  in  this  matter  of  the  finishing  machinery, 
but  all  other  machinery  that  had  been  introduced  within  the 
last  35  yean.  He  believed  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  sellers 
of  those  machines  to  Iry  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  boot 
manufacturers  that  the  work  could  be  done  by  cheap  or  boy 
labour.  He  thought  the  operatives  could  bear  witness  that 
tbeir  establishment  had  not  transgressed  the  rules  of  the  trades 
nition  in  any  way  as  regarded  the  employment  of  boys.  He 
bad  had  a  circular  sent  to  him  stating  that  there  were  some 
old  men  out  of  employment  in  the  town  through  the  introduc- 
ticm  oi  new  machinery  and  asking  for  some  kind  of  help  that 

'  Weriman'i  Tim4i,  February  4,  1893. 
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would  enable  them  to  keep  a  home  over  their  beads.  It  oc- 
curred to  bim  that  some  of  those  old  people  might  be  employed 
to  assist  their  work-people  in  some  portiona  of  the  operations 
whete  skilled  labour  was  not  required,  and  that  they  might 
in  that  way  keep  them  from  seeking  relief.  The  trades  union 
officials  fell  in  with  that  suggestion,  and  he  believed  the  arrange- 
ment had  answered  exceedingly  well.  He  had  also  endeavoured 
to  get  the  operators  on  the  machines  taught  as  well  at  possible. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  those  outside  the  trade  that 
they  had  had  to  take  workmen  who  had  never  seen  the  madunes 
before,  and  .they  could  not  therefore  expect  them  to  work  to 
their  entire  satisfaction  at  once.  On  that  account  he  was 
anxious  to  employ  only  men  who  were  proficient.  Mr.  Butcher 
proceeded  to  speak  of  the  prejudice  that  was  manifested  against 
the  introduction  of  the  sewing-machine  in  the  boot  trade,  and 
said  that  kind  of  opposition  was  so  ridiculous  that  one  could 
not  argue  upon  it.  Although  such  an  innovation  as  that  might 
for  a  time  disturb  some  portion  of  the  industry,  it  would  in  the 
end  prove  as  great  a  blessing  as  had  been  accorded  the  girls 
who  were  now  running  their  steam  sewing  machines.  A  great 
many  new  machines  had  been  introduced  into  the  shoe  trade, 
and  all  had  been  received  with  more  or  less  prejudice,  but  the 
people  were  to-day  better  and  more  cheaply  shod  than  they 
ever  were  before,  and  he  agreed  with  an  American  political 
economist  who  looked  upon  it  almost  as  a  crime  to  oppose  the 
introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery.  It  would  in  the  end 
be  of  benefit  to  the  workman,  to  the  manufacturer,  and  to  every 
person  who  wore  boots,  and  he  hoped  their  productions  would 
be  trodden  under  foot  all  the  world  over '.' 

'  Ltiiesler  Daily  Past,  December  31,  1891. 


CHAPTER   XX. 
Efforts  in  the  Ikon  Trades. 

The  history  of  the  societies  started  since  1862  in  the 
diflerent  branches  of  the  iron  trade,  whether  large  or 
small,  is  mostly  one  of  disaster.  The  first  of  the  kind 
under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  of  1862 
was  the  Wolverhampton  Plate- Locksmiths,  which  was  regis- 
tered in  1864. 

A  letter  written  in  February,  1864,  byThomas  Jones  (the 
secretary),  said : 

'  A  number  of  us  have  determined  upon  starting  a  co-operative 
establishment  in  the  plate-lock  trade.  .  .  .  The  principal  part 
of  the  promoters  are  men  who  have  eschewed  strong  drink  and 
filthy  tobacco.  .  .  .  You  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  quite  time 
we  tried  to  improve  our  condition,  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
weekly  wages  of  our  trade  do  not  average  more  than  lii.; 
but  we  trust,  by  co-operation,  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 

.%n  advance  of  wages  had  been  asked  for  and  agreed  lo ; 
but  the  employers  subsequently  refused  to  carry  out  the 
agreement '. 

The  founders  of  the  society  started  with  £13',  and  went 
to  work  with  such  energy  that,  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
lhe>-  bad  '  more  than  50  men  at  work  *,'  although  the  total 
number  employed  in  the  trade  was  only  about  250.  Early 
in  1865  this  number  was  increased  to  80.    The  Amalgamated 
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Tinplate  Workers'  Union  (of  Wolverhampton)  helped  then) 
with  capital,  and  a  gentlemaii  built  and  leased  to  the  sodetj' 
'  a  large  manufactory ',' 
The  employers  became  alarmed  at  this  rapid  prepress, 

,and  endeavoured  to  ruin  the  enterprise  by  an  excessive 
reduction  in  prices.  The  men  issued  an  appeal  Co  the  public 
for  support ;  and,  after  sending  a  deputation  to  investigate 
the  case,  the  Wolverhampton  trade  societies  called  a  con- 
ference to  aid  the  lockmakers.  At  this  conference,  it  was 
asserted  that  not  only  had  the  masters  reduced  prices 
,  below  the  cost  of  production,  but  they  had  tried  to  prevent 
the  productive  society  purchasing  oak,  iron,  and  keys,  by 

.threatening  the  sellers  of  those  articles  if  they  supplied 
them.  At  another  meeting,  it  was  stated  that  the  chairman 
of  the  society  had  been  dismissed  by  his  employer  for  re- 
fusing to  cease  Co  be  a  shareholder ;  and  up  to  the  end  of 
June,  1865,  the  co-operators  had  suffered  an  aggregate  loss 
of  £585  by  the  unfair  competition  '. 

In  consequence  of  the  appeal,  a  number  of  well-known 
men  assisted  the  locksmiths  with  donations  of  £5  and  £10 
each.     Among  them  was  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  wrote : 

'I  beg  to  enclose  a  subscription  of  / 10  to  aid,  as  far  as  such 
a  sum  can  do  it,  in  the  struggle  which  the  co-operative  plate- 
lock  makers  of  Wolverhampton  are  sustaining  against  unfair 
competition  on  the  part  of  the  masters  in  the  trade.  Against 
fair  competition  I  have  no  desire  to  shield  them,  .  .  .  but  to 
carry  on  business  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  ruin  competitors,  is  not 
fair  competition.  In  such  a  contest,  if  prolonged,  the  com- 
petitors who  have  the  smallest  means,  though  they  may  have 
every  other  element  of  success,  must  necessarily  be  crushed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  ...  I  am  now  convinced  that 
they  ought  to  be  supported  against  the  attempt  to  ruin  them  *.' 

The  struggle  with  the  employers  continued  over  two 
years.  At  the  members'  meeting  held  on  February  a6, 
1866,  'it  was  unanimously  and  heartily  resolved,  that  let 

'  Co-eptraim;  vol.  vi,  p.  3.  •  Ibid,,  vol.  vi.  pp.  36,  69  and  71. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  V.  p.  181. 
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the  competition  be  what  it  may,  or  continue  as  long  as  it 
may,  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  receive  and  be  satisfied 
with  such  compensation  for  their  labour  as  the  market  price 
wilt  allow,  and  to  calmly  submit  to  any  other  inconvenience 
that  may  arise  therefrom  V  In  August,  1866,  Mr.  D.  P. 
Foxwell,  in  his  capacity  of  co-operative  missionary,  paid  the 
men  a  visit,  and  sent  'the  crier  round,  calling  open-air 
meetings.'  The  men  were  much  encouraged  by  this,  the 
secretary  saying,  '  I  never  heard  two  more  practical  and 
interesting  discourses  in  my  life.'  It  was  now  stated  that 
'  they  were  getting  a  better  price  for  their  locks,  and  receiv- 
ing a  fair  supply  of  orders.  The  weekly  sacrifices  of  the 
men  would  shortly  cease,  and  they  would  receive  the  full 
price  of  their  labour.'  They  had  still  'above  60  men  at 
work,'  and  at  an  industrial  exhibition  at  Dudley,  the 
Birmingham  Daily  Post,  speaking  of  the  productions  of 
Messrs.  Chubb  and  Sons  and  of  the  Locksmiths'  Society, 
said, '  The  whole  of  these  productions  are  so  good,  that  to 
give  precedence  to  either  would  be  out  of  the  question,' 
In  April,  1867,  the  secretary  was  able  to  write  triumphantly : 

'  Our  co-operative  movement  is  now  a  complete  success,  for 
the  competition  has  ceased,  and  all  that  we  were  then  compelled 
CO  lose  in  the  price  of  our  goods  we  have  regained,  and  more 
loo.  We  are  now  realizing  a  better  price  than  when  we  first 
commenced  our  co-operative  movement,  with  a  good  supply 
of  orders,  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  all  our  workmen  fully  em- 
ployed. ...  It  is  our  aim  and  intention  to  rank  ourselves 
amongst  those 

"  Who  c»ily  ask  for  humblest  wealth. 
Enough  for  competence  and  health  ; 
And  leisure  when  their  work  ii  done, 
To  stroll  at  setting  of  the  sun ; 
Who  toil,  as  every  man  should  toil. 

For  fair  reward  erect  and  free. 
These  are  the  men,  the  best  of  men. 
These  are  the  men  we  mean  to  be*."' 
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In  September,  1888,  the  stru^le  with  the  employers  was 
renewed ;  but  the  seaetary  wrote : 

'  We  have  lately  made  a  move  in  the  trade  that  is  likely  to  settle 
the  competition  and  give  our  movement  the  ruling  power,  as 
we  are  about  to  have  a  good  number  of  men  who  have  hitherto 
been  with  the  masters  ;  and  if  we  only  had  the  means,  we  could 
now  have  the  trade  in  our  own  hands '.' 
In  October  an  appeal  was  made  for  loans.  It  was  stated 
that  there  were  150  members,  with  600  shares  of  £1  each ; 
but  'very  little  has  been  paid  up,  owing  to  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  members  being  workmen,  and  the  times  being 
so  bad  that  it  has  not  been  thought  well  to  call  for  the 
payment*.'  Another  year  saw  them  through  this  second 
battle ;  and  it  was  reported :  '  We  have  made  steady  pro- 
gress, and  our  society  is  in  a  better  and  safer  position  than 
ever;'  while  at  a  festive  celebration  of  the  society's  sixth 
anniversary,  held  at  the  end  of  February,  1870,  the  maruger, 
Mr,  J.  Dews,  asserted  that  '  the  co-operative  plate-lock 
makers  were  now  masters  of  the  citadel ;  for  which  they  had 
so  nobly  and  so  bravely  fought.'  When  trade  revived, '  they 
would  be  able  to  lead  where,  in  times  happily  now  gone  by, 
they  had  been  compelled  to  follow'.' 

By  June,  1871,  their  prosperity  was  such  that,  in  addition 
to  their  factory  in  the  North  Road,  they  had  '  a  range  of 
workshops  on  the  other  side,  employ  nearly  half  the  work- 
men in  the  trade,'  and  '  had  succeeded  in  getting  into  their 
hands  one- half  of  the  whole  of  the  trade.'  Up  to  this  date, 
they  had  paid  no  dividends  on  either  capital  or  wages,  but 
had  employed  their  profits  in  repaying  loans ;  '  and  in  pro- 
portion as  it  has  been  done,  the  working  men  members  of 
the  association  are  being  put  into  possession  of  one  of  the 
best  furnished  properties  in  the  trade.'  It  was  further  said 
that  '  though  the  men  at  work  get  no  higher  wages,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term,  they  get  better  wages  and  earn 
them  more  pleasantly  and  easily*.' 

'  Co-eftrtUor,  vol.  viii.  p.  jSS,  '  Ibid.,  p.  706. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  ix.  p.  849,  and  vol.  k.  p.  158. 

*  3id.,  vol.  ;(i.  p.  390. 
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On  October  30,  1873,  the  society  met  with  a  new 
antagonist,  against  which  they  had  not  adequately  provided  : 
'A  fire  was  discovered,  doing  damage  to  the  extent  of  £300, 
'  which  is  only  met  by  an  insurance  of  £75.'  The  Central 
Board  issued  an  appeal  for  help  on  behalf  of  the  locksmiths, 
and  a  sum  of  £347  was  subscribed ;  co-operative  societies 
contributing  £134,  trade  unions  £87,  and  individuals  £96*. 

With  1874  'there  was  a  general  revival  of  trade,  and 
this,'  they  said,  '  enabled  us,  step  by  step,  to  increase  the 
market  value  of  our  goods ;  also  to  increase  the  wages  of  the 
workmen  and  realize  a  fair  profit  for  the  society.  .  .  .  The 
first  dividend  declared  was  for  the  period  from  April  4  to 
December,  1874.'  The  sales  were  £5,438,  and  the  profit 
was  £381.  After  reducing  the  fixed  stock  at  the  rate  of 
10  %,  and  paying  share  capital  5  %,  2^  %  was  taken  to 
a  provident  fund,  and  dividends  were  paid,  on  wages  at  the 
rate  of  5  %,  and  on  the  interest  paid  upon  shares  at  the  rate 
of  10  %.  In  1875,  the  sales  were  £9,633,  and  the  profit 
was  £1,336.  Out  of  this,  the  work-people  received  a  bonus 
of  30  %  on  wages,  amounting  to  £888.  The  '  few  workmen ' 
who  were  not  members  received  5  %  only,  and  their  siiare 
amounted  to  £49.  The  shareholders  received  a  dividend 
of  60  %  on  the  amount  of  interest  paid  to  them.  For  1876, 
the  sales  were  £12,230,  and  the  profit  £1,874.  The  same 
dividends  on  interest  and  on  workmen's  wages  were  paid  as 
in  1875.  In  both  years  the  usual  10  %  depreciation  on 
fixed  stock  was  allowed,  and  £110  was  carried  to  the  pro- 
ndent  fund.  One-third  of  the  workers'  dividends  was  paid 
in  cash,  and  two-thirds  were  credited  to  the  share  account. 
The  workmen  who  were  not  members  could  become  so  by 
leaving  in  their  share  of  the  bonus.  In  1877,  they  had  1 20 
men  at  work,  and  over  100  of  these  were  shareholders. 
These  men  were  then  '  earning  nearly  double  the  wages 
ihe>-  had  once  earned,  and  had  thirty  or  forty  shares  each 
in  ihe  society  *,' 

f,  p.  15  J. 
i-  P  33S- 
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In  1877-8  business  was  bad,  and  by  June,  1878,  it  was 
reported  that 

'the  finding  of  employment  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
market  for  the  locks  produced,  has  led  to  the  accumulation  of 
stock  which  cannot  yet  secure  a  sale.  Through  the  reduced 
cost  of  materials,  and  the  drop  in  the  wages  scale,  that  stock 
is  now  worth  much  less  than  it  cost,  and  there  is  so  much  of 
it  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for  the  operators  to  practise  their 
calling.' 

The  Central  Co-operative  Board  sent  Mr.  E.  V.  Neale  to 
give  counsel  to  the  locksmiths,  and  he  recommended  that 
'a  revaluation  should  be  at  once  made  of  the  assets'.'  This 
was  done;  and  a  letter  in  the  Times  newspaper  of  August  i, 

1879,  stated  that  the  revaluation  swept '  away  one-half  of  the 
share  capital.'  As  the  society  could  not  raise  funds  to  meet 
its  liabilities,  it  was  decided  on  August  25,  1879,  on  the 
advice  of  Mr.  £.  V.  Neale,  to  go  into  liquidation,  although 
'  virtually  solvent.'  There  was  a  balance  of  over  £800  in 
favour  of  the  shareholders,  or  8f.  in  the  pound,  and  '  the 
object  of  the  liquidation  was  only  to  prevent  the  stock  being 
seized  and  sold  at  a  ruinous  loss.'  The  liquidators  were 
authorized  to  dispose  of  the  assets  to  a  new  society,  and  in 
the  meantime  to  carry  on  the  business*.  The  effort  to 
start  another  society  was  unsuccessful ;  and  on  January  18, 

1880,  the  liquidators  were  'authorized  to  dispose  of  the 
assets  to  the  best  advantage'.'  The  registrar  of  friendly 
societies,  in  his  report,  has  given  us  a  last  glimpse.  The 
business  was  to  be  '  made  into  a  private  individual  firm ;  and 
it  will  cease  to  be  a  co-operative  society  in  about  nine  days 
hence '.'  The  winding  up  left  the  men  '  absolutely  penniless : 
all  the  accumulated  savings  of  years  were  gone '.' 

Mr.  E.V.  Neale  has  supplied  me  with  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Locksmiths'  Society : 

'  Ca-iteralivt  Ntait,  vol.  i.  p.  396.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  573,  610. 

'  Hid.,  vol.  xi.  p.  101.  '  Regtstror't  Recams,  1S79,  p.  11. 

'  Co-eptralwt  Nrwi,  vol.  li.  p.  300. 
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'  My  recollection  of  the  facts  connected  with  this  disaater, 
learnt  by  me  during  the  cfibrts  to  save  the  society,  in  which 
I  took  an  active  pan,  enable  me  to  cast  on  this  subject  a  light 
which  may  possibly  be  useful  to  other  ventures  in  cooperative 
production. 

'The  main  business  of  the  society  during  the  time  of  its 
prosperity  was,  as  its  name  implied,  the  manufacture  of  plate- 
locks,  which  were  large  and  rather  costly  articles,  yielding 
a  net  profit  to  the  society  on  the  turnover,  according  to  my 
remembrance,  of  from  16  to  33  %.  A  society  which  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  considerable  business  of  this  character 
easily  made  large  profits ;  but,  with  the  period  of  commercial 
.  depression  which  followed  the  coal  famine,  the  demand  for 
these  costly  articles  ceased.  There  remained  to  the  society, 
as  a  source  of  income,  only  the  manufacture  of  common  locks, 
which  did  not  yield  more  than  about  9  %  on  the  turnover.  If 
the  business  had  been  carried  on  by  a  private  manufacturer, 
he  would  probably  have  discharged  the  workmen  for  whom, 
from  the  falling  off  of  the  demand  for  plate-locks,  he  could  not 
find  profitable  employment,  and  applied  himself  to  develop  the 
trade  that  remained.  But  this  would  have  involved  on  the  body 
of  workers  who  formed  the  society  an  amount  of  self-sacrifice 
for  which  they  were  not  prepared.  Instead,  they  worked  for 
'  stock,  in  the  hope  that  the  demand  would  revive.  As  it  did 
not  revive  before  their  resources  were  exhausted,  they  inevitably 
came  to  grief.  Debts  multiplied  upon  them  ;  the  best  workers 
jell  away.  Those  who  stuck  to  the  society,  if  they  did  not 
lose  heart,  lost  the  means  of  self-support ;  and  thus  a  society, 
which  had  been  for  years  "  a  boast,  a  triumph  and  a  show," 
became  a  failure  '.* 

.■\  new  society  was  started  on  a  small  scale  at  Great 
Hampton  Street,  Wolverhampton,  and  was  registered  in  the 
Utter  half  of  1 880 '.  The  Midland  Section  gave  their  help. 
The  sectional  secretary  (Mr.  Section)  paid  the  new  society 
a  visit,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  raise  a  loan  'free  of 
interest.'     The  reasons  were  that 

'  those  men  who  had  been  most  prominent  in  the  work  of  the 
old  society  were  turned  on  the  wide  world,  none  being  willing 


'1  Relnrnt,  18S0,  p.  53. 
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to  give  them  empIoymenL  . . .  These  twelve  men  had  striven 
hard  to  obtain  employment,  but  bad  failed ;  and,  having  nn- 
bounded  faith  in  co-operation,  they  have  rented  a  small  work- 
shop, and  by  a  great  effort  have  got  ^30  among  them  with 
which  to  purchase  tools  '.' 

Some  £30  or  £40  only  were  raised,  co-operators  having 
apparently  become  tired  of  responding  to  appeals  from  this 
quarter  ;  the  Midland  Section  saying  that  '  the  amount  sub- 
scribed was  not  equal  to  our  expectations  or  the  require- 
ments '  of  the  society  '.  Another  appeal  was  issued  by  the 
Midland  Section  in  September,  1881 ;  but  it  met  with 
practically  no  response".  The  new  society  dragged  along 
until  1882,  when  it  ceased  to  exist. 

At  the  end  of  1865  the  firm  of  Greening  and  Company, 
wire-netting  makers,  Manchester,  was  turned  into  a  limited 
company.  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  became  a  shareholder,  as 
he  said,  'from  a  desire  to  help  on  the  movement,'  although 
the  business  of  the  new  company  'was  on  a  small  scale*.' 
The  original  firm  consisted,  I  believe,  of  Mr.  E.  O.  Greening, 
his  father,  and  his  brother. 

The  first  half-yearly  meeting  was  held  on  May  19,  1S66, 
when  a  report — but  no  balance-sheet — was  presented,  cover- 
ing the  five  months  that  had  elapsed  since  the  companyhad 
taken  possession  of  the  works.  The  directors  stated  that 
the  profits  warranted  them  in  'recommending  an  ad  interim 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  1 5  %  pet  ann.  on  the  whole  capital  of 
the  company.'  They  also  recommended  the  shareholders 
to  vote  'a  bonus  of  5  %  on  the  wages  paid  during  the  last 
five  months  to  each  person  now  employed  by  the  company,' 
and  they  stated  that  '  the  working  of  the  new  industrial 
partnership  principle  has,  up  to  the  present  lime,  proved 
most  satisfactory,  inducing  the  company's  work-people, 
almost  without  exception,  to  labour  for  the  interests  of  the 

'  Co-optrative  News,  vol.  iL  p.  300. 

'  Congress  Report,  i88t,  p.  3?. 

*  Ce-optrataie  Newi,  vol.  ui,  p.  58S. 

'  Co-eperater,  toL  tiL  pp.  1  and  7. 
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company  with  remarkable  leal  and  earnestness.'  Shares 
were  to  be  allotted  to  the  employes  receiving  this  bonus'. 

To  celebrate  this  ad  interim  success,  a  series  of '  delightful 
and  significant  meetings,'  at  which  Mr.  Greening  'acted  as 
host,'  were  held  in  Manchester,  on  May  19, 1866 ;  consisting 
of  a  shareholders'  meeting,  a  luncheon,  a  conference  and 
a  soir^.  At  this  soiree,  Mr.  Greening,  in  advocating  profit- 
sharing,  said .' 

'  There  is  an  anecdote — very  popular  in  our  own  particular 
trade  in  Manchester— illustrating  this  position  of  ours.  It  is  said 
that  a  smith  went  into  a  large  workshop  in  this  city,  and  asked 
for  woit  from  the  master.  When  asked  what  wages  he  expected, 
he  produced  his  hammer,  which  had  a  long  handle,  and  three 
notches  on  it,  and  taking  hold  of  the  hammer  with  the  shortest 
leverage,  he  said,  "  That,  sir,  is  lis.  a  week " ;  holding  the 
hammer  wiih  a  longer  leverage,  he  said,  "  That,  sir,  is  30*. 
a  week"  ;  and  then,  taking  hold  of  the  hammer  handle  at  the 
end,  so  as  to  wield  the  heaviest  blows,  he  said,  "  That,  sir,  is 
32J.  a  week."  Now,  we  are  profiosing  to  have  hammers  with 
the  longest  handles,  and  wielded  in  ihe  most  etTective  manner, 
50  as  to  produce  the  most  powerful  blows  in  our  favour  that  we 
can  obtain ;  but  instead  of  giving  the  man  yis.  a  week  only, 
and  relying  upon  his  word  that  he  will  earn  it,  we  say  to  him, 
"  If  you  will  strike  those  telling  blows,  and  show  us  the  expected 
result,  you  will  receive  beyond  your  wages  remuneration  a  share 
of  the  profits."' 

He  added,  speaking  of  the  firm  of  Greenir^  and  Co.,  '  We 
have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  show  higher  dividends  and 
more  regular  prolits  by  this  system'.'  In  advocating  profit- 
sharing,  Mr.  Greening  has  repeated  the  above  anecdote  so 
frequently  on  co-operative  platforms,  that  it  may  fairly  be 
accepted  as  a  summary  of  the  ground  taken  up  by  him. 

The  directors  reported  in  February,  1867,  that  '  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  second  half-year  has  not  been  so 
prosperous.'  Some  new  capital  had  been  obtained,  on  which 
a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  15  %  per  ann.  was  paid,  but  no 
dindend  was  declared  on  the  original  shares '.     No  further 
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dividends  were  paid,  and  the  company  went  into  a  somewhat 
disastrous  liquidation  in,  I  think,  1868. 

The  great  and  successful  strike  in  the  iron  trade  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  1871,  for  a  nine  hours'  working  (lay, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ousebum  Co-operative  Engine 
Works  Company.  The  Tima  newspaper  attributed  the 
strike  to 

'  the  imprudent  and  impolitic  conduct  of  the  employers ; '  for 
'the  Newcastle  workmen,  when  they  demanded  nine  hours, 
agned  to  submit  to  an  equivalent  deduction  from  their  wages. 
. . .  They  wrote  three  separate  times  to  their  employers,  asUng 
for  an  interview,  before  they  struck.  They  were  contemp- 
tuously refused,  and  indeed  offensively  ignored',' 

Among  others  outside  the  trade  who  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  men  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rutherford,  of  Bath  Lane 
Chapel.  He  had  '  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  inflijential 
speakers  of  Newcastle;'  he  had  'great  popularity  as  a 
preacher,  and  he  was  qualified  to  practise  as  a  doctor  of 
medicine  ^'  Dr.  Rutherford  conceived  the  idea  of  starting 
a  works  on  co-operative  lines  to  aid  the  strikers.  He  con- 
sulted some  ofthe  men,  and  they  requested  Mr.  JohnGusthart 
to  look  about  for  an  engine  and  boiler  repairing  works.  In 
the  meantime  the  doctor  heard  of  the  Ousebum  engine 
works  being  in  the  market.  On  June  10, 1871,  he  obtained 
the  details  of  the  property.  The  same  day  Messrs.  M'Kay 
and  Archbold  made  a  survey ;  '  and  reported  to  the  energetic 
doctor  that  the  machinery  was  excellent,  the  price  on  the 
whole  modemte,  and  the  situation  suitable'.' 

A  special  correspondent  ofthe  Co-operative  NewsyAe&cr^)^ 
as  a  man  who '  from  long  personal  familiarity  with  machinery 
knows  its  value,  and  when  it  is  really  of  good  quality,  and  of 
modern  construction,'  paid  a  visit  to  the  works,  and  gave 
a  description  of  them.     This  correspondent  said  : 

'  In  all  matters  of  investigation  in  which  I  am  appointed  to 

17.  '8- 

'  Ibid.,  p.  49. 
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ascertaiD  the  truth  for  any  public  object,  my  plan  is  to  go  to 
the  enemies,  the  opponents  of  the  scheme,  and  ascertain  their 
opinions.  ...  I  then  know  what  importance  to  attach  to  the 
sanguine  estimate  of  friends.' 

He  then  went  on  to  say : 

'  Mr.  Morrison,  the  founder  tA  the  works  bought  by  the 
co-operaton,  was  himself  an  engineer,  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortunes,  and  who  had  a  rare  artistic  passion  for  perfect 
machinery.  He  spent  a  large  fortune  in  getting  into  his  works 
the  most  perfect  machinery  that  money  could  buy  or  skill 
devise.  Indeed,  he  was  ruined  by  this  costly  taste,  for  hit 
capital  was  exhausted  by  maturing  his  machinery.  His  works 
have  stood  closed  for  six  yeajs,  and  finding  no  purchaser,  the 
co-operaton  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  them'  for 
£,yafioio.  '  Good  judges  of  engineering  works  have  assured  me 
that  the  premises  and  machinery  thus  acquired  were  worth 
£icx),ooo.  I  found  the  vast  machine  shops,  foundries  and 
forges  all  laid  out  with  grim  order.  There  was  a  consistent 
nniformily  in  the  structure  of  the  buildings  very  unexpected 
and  satisfying  to  the  eye.  There  was  nothing  small  or  mean 
about  the  place,  and  the  ponderous,  well-arranged,  well-placed 
machinery  showed  that  a  competent  mind  had  presided  over 
the  construction  of  the  works '.' 

On  June  12,  1871,  Dr.  Rutherford  invited  working  men 
interested  in  the  proposed  company  '  to  meet  him  at  the 
Bath  Lane  Schoolroom.'  The  doctor  presided,  the  meeting 
was  enthusiastic,  and  the  'enrolment  of  shareholders  was 
then  and  there  commenced.'  Other  meetings  were  held  on 
successive  evenings;  by  June  33  the  deed  of  association, 
prepared  by  the  doctor,  had  been  drawn  up,  and  on  the 
15th  the  articles  were  signed.  The  capital  was  £100,000, 
in  £5  shares,  and  the  qualification  for  a  director  was  fixed 
at  150  shares*. 

On  July  8  a  conference  of  co^>perative  societies  was  held 
in  support  of  the  Ousebum  company.  This  led  to  large 
investments,  the  Bbydon  society  acting  as  pioneer  by  taking 
up  £1,000  worth  of  shares,  while  some  of  their  members 

'   C^'tftra/itt  JVrws,  toI.  i.  p.  )j.  *  lUd.,  pp.  3J,  49. 
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invested  another  £300.  Among  tbe  earliest  to  invest  were 
Halifax,  £1,000  shares  and  £a,ooo  loans;  Heckmondwike, 
£1,000;  West  Cramlington,  £1,000;  Mossley  and  Seaton 
Delavat,  £500  each;  and  Chester-le-street,  £250'. 

ITie  articles  of  association  provided  for  a  working  week 
of  54  hours, 

'  or  such  other  term  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between 
the  workmen  and  the  directors ;  or  as  after  reference  in  case 
of  dispute  may  be  determined  by  the  court  of  arbitration. .  . . 
The  rate  of  w^es,  in  each  case,  will  be  determined  between 
the  workman  and  his  foreman,  but  in  case  of  dispute  will  be 
referred  to  arbitration.  .  .  .  After  setting  aside  a  first  portion 
of  tbe  profils  as  a  reserve  fund  for  losses,  depreciation  and 
repairs,  and  declaring  a  dividend  upon  capital,  all  profits  in 
excess  of  10  %  upon  paid-up  capital  shall  be  divided  equally 
between  capital  and  labour.  The  bonus  upon  work  will  be 
declared  at  least  once  a  year,  will  apply  to  every  worker  in 
the  company,  and  will  be  apportioned  to  the  amount  paid  him 
in  regular  wages,  salary  or  fees,  but  not  for  overtime,  contract 
work  or  special  remuneration '.' 

On  July  31,  1871,  a  shareholders'  meeting  was  held  at 
the  works  to  take  formal  possession.  Mr.  Robert  Murray 
(manager  for  Oswald  and  Co.,  of  Sunderland)  was  appointed 
manager,  and  he  commenced  his  duties  on  July  24.  During 
the  next  month  work  was  rapidly  proceeded  with.  Contracts 
were  taken  for  engines  to  the  valueof  £3Si°*>0' ^■^•^^"■^"ge- 
ments  were  made  with  the  bankers  for '  large  credits.'  By 
the  end  of  August  130  men  were  employed,  and  on  Thursday, 
September  7,  '  the  first  pair  of  cylinders  were  successfully 
cast.'  At  the  end  of  September,  the  value  of  the  orders 
given  for  engines  had  been  increased  to  £65,000;  and, 
while  '  more  than  300  hands '  were  then  employe'd,  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  '  to  put  the  works  on  double  shift, 
when  the  men  employed  will  be  over  800.'  Later  on,  at 
the  beginning  of  1873,  it  was  announced  that  the  company 

'   Co-epcroHvi  Nttai,  vol.  I.  pp.  49,  1 14,  laj?  I'S,  175,  tnd  vol.  ii. 
pp.  loo,  J44  and  377, 
'  /ill/,,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 
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'  bad  work  for  twelve  months  in  hand ; '  while  there  were 
'enrolled  as  shareholders  some  1,300  persons,  nearly  all  of 
them  working  men,  and  most  of  them  connected  with  the 
various  branches  of  marine  engineering.  They  had  a  sub- 
scribed capital  of  something  like  £30,000,  and  a  paid-up 
capital  of  £33,000 '.' 

Every  workman  at  Ousebum  had  to  become  a  shareholder. 
If  at  first  he  was  not  able  to  put  down  £5  (the  price  of 
a  share),  or  to  put  down  anything  towards  a  share,  they 
constituted  him  a  depositor.  At  a  co-operative  meeting 
it  was  explained  that  '  if  a  man  earned  less  than  i.  i  per 
week,  bd.  was  the  amount  of  his  deposit  money;  if  he  earned 
between  aw.  and  30^.,  11, ;  if  between  30J.  and  40^.,  he 
deposited  tt. ;  and  if  he  earned  above  £.2  a  week,  then  he 
deposited  lo  %  .  .  .  The  sum  left  in  deposit,  at  the  rate 
going  on  at  present,  would  amount  to  £  1,500  per  annum '.' 
This  deposit  system  soon  created  a  difficulty.  Workmen, 
when  leaving  their  employment,  were  refused  the  repayment 
of  their  deposits,  on  the  ground  that  they  represented  partly- 
paid  shares ;  but  the  county  court  being  appealed  to,  the 
judge  decided  in  ^vour  of  the  men.  In  consequence,  a 
special  meeting  was  called  on  June  7,  1873,  to  alter  the 
articles  of  association,  so  as  to  compel  'every  worker  in  the 
company  to  leave  a  portion  of  his  wage  on  deposit  with  the 
company  i  the  amount  thus  left  to  become  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  company  so  long  as  the  capital  is  not  fully 
subscribed,  and  afterwards  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  shares  in  the  company,  on  account  of  the  working 
members '.'  At  this  meeting,  the  directors'  qualification  was 
reduced  to  £50. 

The  engines  made  by  the  company  gave  great  satisfaction. 
They '  were  admitted  by  engineers  on  the  Tyne  to  be  inferior 
to  none*.'    A  pair  that  were  put  in  the  IfeUn  Pkitipion 

Ntwt,  Tol.  L  pp.  14.  15  uid  49 ;  uid  toI.  li.  pp.  to 

p.  »55-  '  ftuifp.  316. 
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were  reported  to  have  '  worked  remarkably  well  *.'  Those 
made  for  the  ss,  Luneierg,  after  trial  to  Hamburg  and 
back,  were  reported  by  the  engineers  and  inspector  to  be 
'  first-class.'  Those  for  the  ss.  Newfoundland  gave  '  great 
satisfaction ; '  while  a  friend  of  Mr.  Walter  Morrison,  M,  P., 
said  that  those  supplied  to  him  '  were  the  best  pair  he  ever 
had  in  any  of  his  shops  V 

Dr.  Rutherford  was  both  the  chairman  and  managing 
director  of  the  company.  As  such  he  received  a  fee  of 
£600  a  year'.  In  his  own  words,  he  was  '  virtually  manager 
of  the  concern,'  although  he  shortly  afterwards  said :  'Nothing 
could  have  been  more  unfortunate  for  the  Ousebum  Engine 
Works  than  that  the  man  at  the  head,  the  chairman,  should 
'  not  have  been  a  practical  engineer.'  At  the  Newcastle 
Congress,  held  in  April,  1873,  he  had  to  tell  an  unhappy 
story: 

'  They  commenced  their  operations  by  booking  engines  at 
a  very  low  price.  It  was  perhaps  right  to  book  a  few  at  a  low 
price,  because,  as  an  engine  was  a  piece  of  machinery  which 
very  feiv  people  wanted,  they  could  not  tempi  any  one  to  pur- 
chase unless  they  could  be  assured  of  a  good  article  at  a  very 
cheap  scale.  If  the  buyer  had  to  take  the  risk  of  engines  not 
being  very  first-rate,  then  a  company  often  had  no  altemalive 
than  to  tempt  Ihem  on  the  books  by  a  promise  to  construct 
them  cheaply.  The  manager  of  the  Ousebum,  at  the  com- 
mencement, did  that  with  a  vengeance.  The  directors  were 
always  asking  him  whether  tbc  shareholders  would  realize  5  % 
on  his  prices  ;  and  he  as  frequently  said,  "  Oh,  yes  ;  there  will 
be  10  %."  Well,  relying  on  his  judgment,  they  had  put  twenty 
engines  on  the  books — each  averaging  100  horse-power — and 
they  had  been  carrying  them  out  ever  since.  At  first  they  got 
out  their  engines  very  slowly ;  but  they  had  improved  their  pace 
from  month  to  month,  and  now  they  could  turn  out  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  pairs  of  engines  in  the  year.  .  .  .  When  they  had 
finished  these  early  contracts  he  calculated  that  the  company 
must  have  contributed  not  less  than  ^35,000  to  their  c 
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the  prices  at  which  they  had  booked  being  '  actually  below  what 
they  ought  to  have  secured  before  the  scrilce.  .  .  .  They  were 
now  nearly  through  the  bad  work,  having  only  a  few  more 
engines  to  send  out  under  the  old  regime;  and  when  they 
escaped  from  the  lane  which  to  so  many  of  them  seemed  to 
have  no  turning  they  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  had  spared  no  expense,  no  labour,  no  anxiety,  no 
thought,  to  make  even  these  engines  of  the  very  best  descrip- 
tion,' although  they  had  lost  ;£i5,ooo  by  their  contracts  for 

At  the  meeting  where  Dr.  Rutherford  made  the  statement 
from  which  the  above  account  has  been  extracted,  a  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  and  seconded 
by  Mr,  Walter  Morrison,  M.P., '  That  this  meeting,  having 
heard  the  statement  of  the  chairman  as  to  the  Ousebura 
works,  and  it  being  a  fundamental  rule  of  that  society  that 
the  work-people  are  shareholders  in  the  undertaking,  recom- 
mend that  the  whole  of  the  mortgage  moneys  charged  on  the 
Ousebum  works  be  taken  up  by  co-operative  societies  and 
individual  co-operators.'  The  resolution  was  carried  '  without 
a  dissentient.'  It  was  stated  that  Halifax  had  increased  its 
investments  to  £10,000,  and  Heckmondwike  to  £3,000; 
while  Brighouse  society  had  recently  invested  £1,000,  and 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  had  'lent  £5,000  on  debenture 
bonds'.'  The  energetic  doctor  had  slatted,  in  June  of  the 
previous  year,  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Newcastle ;  and  in  an 
address  to  co-operative  societies  soliciting  support,  both  as 
shareholders  and  customers,  it  was  stated  the  bank  would 
'  be  conducted  on  the  soundest  and  most  approved  banking 
principles*.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  principal  function  was 
to  finance  the  Ousebum  Engine  Works. 

At  the  banning  of  October,  1873,  'about  100  men  and 
boys  engaged  in  the  boiler-making  department  *  went  out  on 
strike.  They  had  been  on  piecework,  and  'the  men  were 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  money  they  earned.'  But 
a  short  time  before  the  strike  they  were  told  that  in  future 
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they  would  have  '  to  nork  by  time,  the  weekly  wages  being 
fixedatiy^.'  The  men  complained  '  that  the  directors  gave 
them  only  two  or  three  hours'  notice  of  their  intention 
to  make  a  change;  and  did  not  allow  them  to  finish  the 
contracts  in  hand  on  the  old  tenns.'    The  men  then  sent 

'in  a  claim  for  an  advance,  in  order,  according  to  their  state- 
ment, that  they  might  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  workmen 
engaged  in  similar  work  ia  other  eslablisbments  in  the  districL 
According  to  the  rules  of  the  Ousebum  company,  a  cenain 
amount  is  deducted  weekly  from  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
with  a  view  to  their  becoming,  in  time,  owners  of  shares  in 
the  company ;  and  the  boiler-makeis  feel  that  with  a  lower 
rate  of  wages  than  that  received  by  men  in  other  manu&ictories, 
it  is  impossible  for  them,  with  the  present  high  cost  of  all 
necessaries,  to  properly  maintain  themselves  and  their  families, 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  a  portion,  however  small,  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  company '.' 

The  strike  caused  a  series  of  county  court  applications  for 
the  repayment  of  deposits ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  new  rules,  the 
county  court  judge  decided  in  favour  of  the  men ;  the  result 
being  that  al)  the  boiler-makers  '  were  able  to  recover  every 
shilling  that  stood  to  their  credit  on  deposit '.'  It  appeared 
that  the  proper  legal  formalities  had  not  been  complied 
with  to  render  the  deposits  equivalent  to  share  capital ',  In 
connexion  with  this,  it  should  be  observed  that  in  the  early 
part  of  1873  Dr.  Rutherford  slated  that  the  men,  'instead 
of  leaving  10  %  as  a  deposit,  were  leaving  now  at  the  rate  of 
so  %  on  their  weekly  wages'.' 

The  balance  sheet  for  the  year  ending  June  30,'  1873, 
showed  a  loss  of  £10,097;  but  this  did  not  show  the  full 
and  true  state  of  aRairs,  for  there  had  been  a  revaluation  of 
the  assets,  and  a  nominal  reserve  fund  of  £11,324  was 
created  by  the  simple  process  of  writing  up  the  paper  value 
of  the  property.  In  this  balance  sheet,  the  paid-up  share 
capital  stood  at  £30,005,  and  the  loans  on  mortgage,  &c., 

'  Cb  ettrativt  News,  vol.  iii.  p.  491. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  64i,~uid  vol.  viL  p.  iiS. 
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at  £34,778,  while  there  was  an  unpaid  balance  of  purchase 
money  of  £ao,ios.  The  value  of  the  works,  plant,  &c^ 
was  entered  at  £54,997,  and  the  item  of  'unfinished  work, 
less  instalments  received,'  figured  at  £15,941*. 

For  the  year  ending  September,  1874,  the  directors 
reported  a  profit  of  £1,605,  ^^^  ^  dividend  of  5  %  was 
declared  on  share  capital  But  the  auditors  objected, 
pointing  out  that  the  previous  year's  loss  had  been  written 
off  out  of  reserve.  '  As  the  reserve  fiind  was  not  set  aside 
out  of  the  trading  profits  of  your  business,  but  was  created 
by  a-  revaluation  of  the  works,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it 
should  not  be  made  to  bear  the  loss  on  your  trading  trans- 
actions'.'  At  the  annual  meeting  Dr.  Rutherford  was 
accused  of  doing  'just  as  he  liked.'  A  director  had 
'resigned  that  night,  and  the  reason  he  resigned  was  that 
he  would  not  be  kept  running  about  the  Ousebum  works, 
and  be  treated  with  the  contempt  with  which  he  was 
treated.'  Dr.  Rutherford  offered  to  resign,  but  a  unanimous 
vote  of  confidence  was  awarded  him  *. 

On  September  6,  1875,  a  circular  was  issued  exhibiting 
a  lamentable  state  of  affairs.     It  said : 

'  We  regret  to  inform  you  that  our  engine  manufactory  account 
for  the  last  year  shows  a  loss  of /to,863  5T.  41/.,  the  iroD  foundry 
of  Z"S  S'-  6rf.,  the  brass  foundry  ot £,\^(>  IS*-  ii<'t  the  copper- 
smiths' shop  of  ^149  y.  Jd.,  while  the  for^  shop  sho¥rs 
s  profit  of  ^549  lar.  id.' 

Through  the  failure  of  several  firms  they  had  also 

*  made  bad  debts  amounting  to  over  j^8,ooo.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  working  year,  though  we  had  old  contracts  to 
finish,  and  new  contracts  could  only  be  booked  at  a  great 
reduction  in  price,  the  workmen  insisted  upon  a  rise  of  10  % 
in  the  rate  of  wages,  which  we  were  wholly  powerless  lo  pre- 
vent. The  system  of  compulsory  dcfKisit,  though  founded  on 
sound  principles,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  manager  and 
foreman,  increased  the  cost  of  production.* 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  T.  p.  16a 
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The  debenture  holders  and  others  had  been  approached 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  additional  funds,  but  '  the  result 
-has  not  been  such  as  to  warrant  the  hope  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  resist  the  pressure  of  our  creditors  or  to  prevent 
liquidation '.' 

In  a  statement  submitted  to  the  delegates  at  the  Glasgow 
Congress,  Dr.  Rutherford  gave  the  following  reasons  for  the 
dilute,  in  addition  to  those  already  narrated : 

'  We  had  never  a  leaven  of  co-operation  sufficiently  powei^ 
to  leaven  the  whole  lump. . . .  With  no  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  and  a  very  narrow  interpretatioo 
of  the  rules  of  their  unions,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
so  many  of  our  men  became  the  tools  of  a  political  and  social 
clique  that  from  the  first  plotted  our  destruction  as  a  co-opera- 
tive institution.  The  time  rules  of  the  Ouseburn,  including 
the  rule  that  each  day  counts  its  own  overtime,  the  excessive 
restrictions  upon  labour  from  a  section  of  our  men,  the  small 
proportion  of  our  apprentices,  tlie  frequent  discussions  and 
deputations,  the  excessive  amount  of  overtime  required  to 
enable  us  to  finish  our  contracts,  and,  generally,  the  want 
of  discipline  resulting  from  the  impression  that  every  man 
was  his  own  master— all  contributed  to  increase  the  cost  of 

Against  the  above  must  be  set  the  doctor's  words  in 
April,  1873,  at  the  time  when  he  first  publicly  announced 
the  loss  of  £25,000  on  contracts.  He  explained  that  'he 
was  a  mere  apprentice,  simply  a  teamer,  and  he  had  to 
leatn  by  deat-bought  experience.'  Speaking  of  the  men, 
he  said,  '  they  had  very  few  difficulties  inside,  he  was  happy 
to  say.  To  the  everlasting  honour  of  the  men,  they  had 
made  his  position  and  that  of  the  directors  as  easy  as 
possible.  They  had  had  suggestions  to  make  at  times, 
but  they  had  been  made  in  50  thoughtful  a  manner  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  most  critical  to  find  fault 
with  them  ^.' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  company's  life,  the  men  did 

/hi/.,  vol.  vii.  p.  atS. 
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get  restive  under  what  they  thought  was  mismanagement. 
This  resti'veness  seems  to  have  been  met  by  discharging 
some  of  the  more  active  spirits ;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  '  workmen's  committee.'  In  the  Neut- 
easiU  Chronkk  of  October  5,  1875,  there  appeared  a  long 
letter  signed,  on  behalf  of  the  workmen's  committee,  by 
WiUiam  Thomson,  in  which  the  men  sought  to  put  their 
views  on  the  matter  before  the  public.  Dealing  first  with 
the  wages  question,  the  writer  said  : 

'The  operative  engineers  had  had  granted  to  them  by  the 
employers  an  advance  of  15  %  in  their  wages— 5%  In  February, 
S  %  in  May;  but  the  third  5  %  was  not  uniform  throughout  the 
district.  Part  of  the  firms  gave  it  in  August,  while  the  greater 
part  did  not  give  it  till  January  of  this  year.  It  must  be 
observed  that  during  this  15  %  wages  agitation  the  workmen 
of  the  Ousebum  Engine  Works  kept  themselves  aloof,  as  the 
articles  of  association  provide  that  the  wages  shall  be  fixed 
annually ;  but  in  order  that  the  directors  would  not  be  taken 
unawares  or  by  surprise,  at  a  request  for  an  advance  of  wages 
at  the  commencement  of  the  working  year,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  February,  presided  over  by  the  chairman  of  the  company, 
the  result  of  the  proceedings  being  that  [he  question  of  wages 
was  referred  to  the  arbitrators ' — 

numbering  three  chosen  by  the  directors,  three  chosen  by 
the  workmen,  and  a  chairman  chosen  by  these  six.  On 
June  5,  1874,  the  arbitrators  unanimously  decided  'that  an 
advance  of  wages  to  the  amount  of  10  %  be  given  to 
the  workmen  all  round  on  July  4,  1874,  and  that  a  further 
advaiice  of  5  %  be  given  on  October  i  following.'  After 
this,  the  workmen  agreed  to  subscribe  a  double  amount 
weekly  out  of  their  wages  for  36  weeks,  and  let  this  stand 
as  debenture  loans  bearing  no  interest  for  18  months. 
They  further  gave  up  their  claim  to  the  5  %  advance 
awarded  them  by  the  arbitrators,  to  be  given  on  October  i. 
The  letter  went  on  to  state  that  the  discharged  workmen 
bckJ  an  average  of  £65  each  in  shares,  debentures,  and 
deposits.  They  had  been  discharged  for  taking  an  active 
pan  in  watching  and  criticising  the  management.    They 
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'pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  company's  secretary,  along 
with  another  person,  under  the  name  of  Wright,  Wass  and 
Company,  supplied  the  works  with  the  great  bulk  of  its 
heavy  materials,'  on  which  supplies  the  chairman  of  the 
company  had  admitted  they  paid  i  %  commission ;  but 
the  writer  added, '  The  facts  in  our  possession  bear  no  com- 
parison to  the  above  percentage.'  The  superintendent  of 
stores  had  been  suddenly  discharged  ;  and  '  the  chief  clerk 
of  Wright,  Wass  and  Co.  was  appointed,  with  instmctions 
that  the  goods  and  materials  required  should  be  supplied' 
either  by  Wright,  Wass  and  Co.,  or  by  the  Engineering  Agency 
Company,  which  was  'composed  of  the  above  firm  along 
with  others,  some  of  whom  are  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Ousebum  works,'  The  firm  of  Wright,  Wass 
and  Co.,  referred  to  by  the  men,  came  to  grief  with  the  fall 
of  the  Ousebum ;  and  a  well-informed  person  told  me  that 
'  at  the  bankruptcy  of  Wright,  Wass  and  Co.  it  came  out 
that  Dr.  Rutherford  was  a  partner,' 

There  was  considerable  trouble  over  the  liquidation.  On 
November  30,  1875,  Messrs.  Nuttall  and  Benson  were 
appointed  liquidators  under  a  compulsory  order,  and  the 
works  were  to  be  kept  open  with  a  view  to  selling  them  as 
a  going  concern'.  The  Industrial  Bank  had  to  go  into 
voluntary  liquidation  as  a  result  of  its  close  connexion  with 
the  Ouseburn ;  and  there  seemed,  at  one  time,  a  prospect 
of  costly  and  interminable  legal  wrangling  between  the 
bank  and  the  other  creditors,  over  the  division  of  the 
Ouseburn  assets.  At  the  Leicester  Co<iperative  Congress, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  watch  over  the  liquidation  of 
the  two  companies,  with  a  view  to  preventing  a  waste  of 
cooperative  funds  ;  and  after  considerable  trouble,  they 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  mutually  satisfactory  compromise '. 

In  consequence  of  numerous  statements  having  been 
made  that  the  Ouseburn  Company  and  the  Industrial  Bank 

'  CoBperalive  Niws,  vol,  vi.  p.  filj, 
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had  not  been  fiiirly  treated  by  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,  a  conference  of  50  del^ates  from  27  societies  was 
held  in  Newcastle,  on  November  15,  1S76,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Wholesale  Society,  to  investigate  and  discuss  the 
subject  In  the  discussion,  it  was  stated  that  between 
June,  187a,  and  June,  1873,  the  Wholesale,  Halifax,  Heck- 
mondwike,  and  Bradford  societies,  bad  advanced  £16,500 
to  the  Ouseburn, 

'  because  it  was  represented  that  the  company  desired  to  pay 
o&  the  mortgage.  The  security  afforded  was  debenture  bonds, 
which  were  to  be  a  first  charge  upon  the  land,  buildings, 
machinery  and  utensils,  after  the  first  mortgage  had  been 
satisfied. ...  It  is  now  found  that  a  large  part,  at  least,  of  these 
advances  were  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the 
mortgage  as  promised.  Then  again,  the  very  same  security 
represented  as  having  been  granted  to  these  societies  was 
granted  to  the  extent  of  £20,000  to  the  Industrial  Bank  for 
advances  made   since,   and    in   addition  a  bill    of  sale  for 

£lOfX30.' 

The  Ousebum  also  obtained  from  the  Wholesale  Society, 
in  1874,  another  £3,000  on  security  of  bills  'which  they 
were  assured  were  perfectly  good  security,  and  would  be 
honoured  when  presented.  When  the  bills  were  matured 
and  passed  for  clearance  they  were  dishonoured.  After- 
wards  they  were  acknowledged  by  representatives  of  the 
Ousebum  to  be  merely  accommodation  bills.'  The  con- 
ference had  a  very  exhaustive  discussion  of  all  the  points 
at  issue,  and  then  unanimously  passed  the  fallowing  resolu- 
tion :  '  That  this  meeting  exonerates  the  directors  of  the 
Uliolesale  Society  from  any  blame  in  connexion  with  the 
Industrial  Bank  and  Ousebum  Engine  Works,  and  considers 
their  action  just  and  right.' 

The  investments  of  societies  in  the  Ousebum  were :  The 
Wholesale,  £8,000  of  debenture  loans;  six  Yorkshire 
societies,  £5,100  of  shares  and  £11,750  of  loans;  and 
nine  societies  in  the  Newcastle  district,  £4,150  of  shares 
and  £3,100  of  loans.     The  share  investments  of  societies 
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in  the  Industrial  Bank  amounted  to  £10,340;  and  they 
also  had  balances  lying  to  their  credit  with  the  bank  *. 

At  a  shareholders'  meeting  held  on  January  aa,  1876, 
with  the  object  of  reconstructing  the  company,  the  liabili- 
ties were  suted  to  be  £136,100  and  assets  £85,000, 
assuming  that  £51,000  could  be  obtained  by  the  sale  erf 
the  whole  of  the  land,  buildings,  and  plant*.  The  effort 
at  reconstruction  fell  through  ;  and  in  August,  1876,  the 
Wholesale,  Halifax,  and  five  other  societies,  bought  the 
whole  for  £36,000,  with  the  idea  of  recouping  themselves, 
if  possible,  for  their  past  losses'.  In  September,  188a, 
a  first  dividend  of  is.  in  the  pound  was  paid  to  the  creditors ; 
and  in  September,  1886,  a  second  and  final  dividend  of 
^{d.  in  the  pound  was  paid,  making  a  total  dividend  to 
creditors  only  of  is.  3^1/.  in  the  pound'. 

The  purchasers  of  the  Ouseburn  works  constituted  them- 
selves into  the  Tyne  Engine  Works  Company,  They  kept 
the  business  going  through  the  great  trade  depression  until 
thebcginningof  1881,  when,  disheartened  at  their  continued 
want  of  success,  they  determined  to  sell  at  the  best  price 
obtainable.  The  forced  sale  realized  £23,000  for  the  land, 
buildings,  and  plant  All  the  creditors  were  paid  in  full, 
and  the  shareholders  received  a  dividend  of  ^s.  in  the 
pound  °. 

The  Ouseburn  were  not  the  only  ironworks  that  were 
started  through  a  strike.  After  the  six  months'  strike  in  the 
iron  trade  in  1866, 

'a  project  was  started  by  the  men  who  were  out  on  strike  to 
buitd  ironworks  on  the  co-operative  principle.  The  result  was 
the  Drinktield  Iron  Company,  at  Darlington,  wlih  a  nominal 
capital  of  ^100,000.  Only  about  ,^5,000  was  paid  up,  which 
was  expended  in  erecting  works  on  a  moderate  scale  ;  about 
^5,000  more  being  borrowed,  and  left  as  a  mortgage.  The 
works  being  erected  there  was  no  money  to  commence  business. 

'  Co-optralivt  JVetes,  voL  vii.  pp.  615-7. 

*  //itJ.,  p.  5a,  '  /Hd.,  vii.  p.  4JO. 

'  /iiii.,  vol.  liii.  p.  619,  and  vol.  iviL  p.  97a. 

'  JtiJ.,  vol.  xUi,  p.  534. 
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A  call  of  35J.  per  sture  on  the  £^  shares  was  made,  but  re- 
mained to  a  large  extent  unpaid ;  and  the  company  came  to 
a  deadlock '  in  July,  1868  '. 

A  company,  of  which  Mr,  Henry  Currer  Briggs  was  the 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Walter  Morrison,  M.P.,  a  large  share- 
holder, was  started  in  1870,  under  the  title  of  the  North 
of  England  Industrial  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  In  June, 
1872,  the  paid-up  share  capital  was  £97,570,  of  which  the 
workmen  held  £550.  The  company  possessed  ironstone 
mines  at  South  Belmont  and  Swainby,  and  blast  furnaces 
at  Carlton.  The  Leeds  society  was  an  investor  to  the 
extent  of  £3,000;  Halifax  and  some  other  societies  were 
also  '  large  shareholders  *.' 

For  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  it  paid  a  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  to%  per  ann. ;  'and  confident  hopes  were 
expressed  that  the  balance  sheet  for  the  year  1873  would 
show  such  a  surplus  above  the  initial  rate  of  dividend  (10  %) 
as  would  enable  the  company  to  pay  a  handsome  bonus  to 
all  the  employes'.'  The  company,  however,  made  a  loss 
of  £15,922,  instead  of  a  profit.  It  had  'seriously  sufiered, 
in  common  with  others,  by  the  s^nal  failure  of  the  Danks 
patent  puddling  furnaces.'  Some  contracts  had  been  taken 
at  good  prices  in  the  early  part  of  the  year ;  '  but  when  the 
crisis  came  the  parties  concerned  in  them  had,  without 
exception,  failed  to  cany  them  out.'  When  accounts  came 
to  be  balanced,  the  company's  debtors  '  had  suspended  pay- 
ment, and  the  company  suffered  serious  loss.'  The  miners 
employed  by  the  company  at  Ailesbury  had 

*  continued  work  at  the  reduction  of  yt.  per  ton  during  the  late 
strike  in  Cleveland,  thus  enabling  ihe  company  to  gain  con- 
uderable  pro5t  and  declare  a  bonus  10  the  men  in  ihc  mining 
department  At  South  Belmont  mines  most  of  ibe  uniunisls 
did  cease  woik,  and  thus  forfeited  their  right  to  any  bonus. 


r 
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In  the  other  departments  the  men  had  worked  well ;  but  as 
no  profits  had  been  made  no  bonus  could  be  declared.' 

The  bonus  to  the  '  non-unionist  miners  upon  the  wages 
paid  them  during  the  past  year'  was  qd.  tn  the  pound '. 

In  1875,  t^^  company  abandoned  the  South  Belmont 
ironstone  mines  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  capital,  so  as 
to  avoid  '  more  serious  and  continuous  losses.'  On  the 
other  hand,  they  had  completed  the  sinking  of  some  coal 
pits,  and  were  turning  out  over  '400  tons  daily.'  The  Carlton 
forge  was  stopped  ;  but  the  company  was  erecting  '  new 
plate  mills,'  and  hoped  shortly  to  resume  work  *. 

From  Mr.  Morrison,  who  in  1891  was  chairman  of  the 
Carlton  Iron  Company,  and  from  Mr.  Fawcett,  of  the  Leeds 
society,  I  have  learned  that  the  company  has  had  almost 
continuous  non-success.  It  was  reconstructed  some  years 
ago  under  the  above  name.  Mr.  Morrison  said  :  '  For 
many  years  we  have  not  been  able  to  pay  bonus  to  labour, 
nor  indeed  dividends  on  capital ; '  while  Mr.  Fawcett  said 
that  the  Leeds  society  has  written  off  the  original  £3,000 
investment,  so  that  its  value  in  the  society's  assets  '  now 
only  stands  at  £250.' 

A  smaller  venture  was  the  Excelsior  Co-operative  Iron- 
works, Limited,  Sheffield.  It  was  registered  in  August,  1872, 
under  the  Companies  Act;  the  capital  being  £2,000,  in  £1 
shares.  The  intention  was  to  carry  on  a  general  business 
of  boiler-makers,  founders,  millwrights,  &c.,  and  to  begin 
with  the  foundry  first.  The  provisional  committee  consisted 
of  five  pattern  makers,  two  ironfounders,  two  furnace- 
men,  and  one  fitter.  After  paying  10%  per  ann.  on  share 
capital,  the  remaining  profits  were  to  be  'divided  pro- 
portionately between  the  subscribed  share  capital,  the 
wages  paid  to  all  officers,  servants,  and  directors  of  the 
company,  and  all  customers  of  the  company  \' 

The  first  half-year's  working  showed  a  small  profit  of 
£32,  it  being  stated  that  'the  prospects  for  work  are  very 

'  Ce-optTotive  Nems,  vol.  v.  p.  ^^.  '  Ibid.,  voL  vii.  p.  i6. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  449, 
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good,  but  the  directors  have  been  very  much  cramped  by 
the  smalhiess  of  capital  at  their  command'  The  number 
of  shareholders  was  73,  with  889  shares.  In  response  to 
the  directors'  appeal,  another  aoo  shares  was  subscribed  by 
August,  1873.  The  company  had  only  spent  £41  on 
formation  expenses,  including  registratioa  certiiicate.  Its 
assets  were:  £793  buildings  and  machinery,  £929  stoclc- 
in-trade,  £318  trade  balances,  and  £73  cash  balance'.  I 
can  find  no  further  traces  of  this  company ;  and  therefore 
conclude  that,  with  its  weak  financial  resources,  it  speedily 
sank  under  the  great  trade  depression. 

The  Scottish  Co-operative  Ironworks  Society  was  regis- 
tered on  May  11, 1873,  under  the  Industrial  Societies  Act*. 
It  was  asserted  to  be  '  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Scotland ; ' 
and  up  to  the  end  of  1893  it  had  also  been  the  last.  It 
arose  from  'the  engineers'  short-time  movement  in  1873. 
At  the  dose  of  that  contest,  a  number  of  the  leaders,  who 
bad  become  publicly  known  through  their  advocacy  of 
working-class  interests,  were  discharged  from  their  various 
workshops.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  proposed  that 
a  Co-operative  Iron  Company  should  be  formed'.'  In 
support  of  the  scheme,  '  a  series  of  meetings  were  held  in 
Glasgow  and  Motherwell,  addressed  chiefly  by  Mr.  Borrow- 
man.'  About  the  same  time  a  proposal  was  made  to  start 
a  shipbuilding  society  at  Dumbarton ;  but  an  '  amicable 
amalgamation  of  the  two  efforts  was  made,  so  as  to  concen- 
batc  all  the  co-operative  strength  on  the  one  object  *.'  The 
prospectus,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  shipbuilding  and 
engineering  were  '  the  staple  industries  of  the  Clyde,'  stated 
that  the  '  company  has  for  its  basis  the  division  of  surplus 
profits  between  capital  and  labour.  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
5  X  per  ann.  is  first  given  to  capital,  while  labour  receives 
the  current  rate  of  wages.     The  remaining  profit  is  then 
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divided  equally  at  so  much   per  pound  between  capital 
invested  and  wages  earned'.' 

The  first  meeting  of  the  shareholders  after  the  r^stration 
of  the  society  was  held  in  St.  Enoch's  Hall,  Glasgow,  on 
Saturday,  July  6,  1873-  A  committee  was  elected,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  operatives  engaged  in  the  iron  trades. 
Provost  Bennett,  of  Dumbarton,  was  elected  chairman, 
and  Mr.  James  Borrowman,  then  manager  of  the  Scottish 
Wholesale  Society,  was  elected  treasurer.  Shares  to  the 
value  of  £  1,100  had  been  subscribed.  Commenting  on  this, 
the  editor  of  the  Co-operative  News  said : 

*  The  society  has  not  made  that  headway  which  the  importance 
and  the  numerics]  strength  of  the  engineers  in  Glasgow  and 
the  West  of  Scotland  would  have  led  us  to  anticipate.  .  .  .  We 
cannot  think  that  a  scheme  so  momentous  to  the  future  of 
labour  would  be  indifferently  received,  but  rather  that  there 
are  drcumstanccs  which  have  intervened  to  divide  the  interest 
which  this  important  undertaking  ought  to  receive'.' 

At  the  end  of  February,  1873,  the  society  secured  the 
St.  Rollox  Engineering  Works,  which  were  fitted  '  for  carry- 
ing on  boiler-making  and  engineering  in  all  their  various 
branches,'  and  several  months  were  employed  in  the  recon- 
struction of  works,  and  in  the  rearrangement  of  old,,  and 
the  fitting  up  of  new,  machinery.  The  value  of  the  works 
was  £5,000,  By  July,  1873,  there  were  100  workmen  in 
full  employ,  all  of  whom  were  shareholders,  and  the  orders 
on  hand  amounted  to  £6,000'.  'As  it  was  found  that 
many  of  the  shareholders  were  practically  engaged  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  prosecute 
that  branch  of  business  likewise."  A  shipyard  was  therefore 
'  leased  at  Troon  for  carrying  on  ship  repairs,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  company  purchased  about  six  acres  of  ground 
at  Irvine  for  building  new  ships,  and  for  doing  marine 
engine  work.'  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in 
October,  1873,  was  250,  and  it  was  the  rule  that  'each 
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person  who  is  in  receipt  of  wages  from  the  company  must 
be  a  shareholder'.' 

The  shares  subscribed  up  to  October,  1873,  were  6,000 
of  £1  each;  and  the  total  paid-up  share  and  loan  capital 
*^  ^7<333-  "^hc  first  half-jrearly  report  said :  'The  directors 
consider  it  judicious  not  to  show  any  profit,  the  work  in 
hand  not  being  completed.'  So  they  took  the  unfinished 
work  into  stock  '  at  the  actual  cost  of  time  and  material ',' 

During  the  early  months  of  1874,  Mr.  Borrowman  (the 
manager  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society), 
'on  his  own  responsibility,  made  large  advances  of  loan 
capital  to  the  Scottish  Ironworks,'  of  which  he  was  trea- 
surer '.  On  the  committee  of  the  Wholesale  discovering 
this,  the  matter  came  before  the  meeting  of  the  delegates  of 
the  shareholding  societies.  It  was  already  apparent  that 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  making  the  ironworks 
a  success,  and  some  delegates  asserted  that  the  society 
could  not  retrieve  its  position.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  committee  should  be  empowered '  to  give 
further  pecuniary  assistance,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  over- 
come their  present  temporary  difficulties.'  Ultimately,  the 
meeting,  although  very  sore,  left  the  matter  entirely  in  tbc 
hands  of  the  committee*. 

The  society  never  sent  a  return  to  the  registrar  ;  and  the 
only  detail  given  by  this  ofliciat  afler  registration,  was  the 
brief  notice  in  the  return  for  1874 — '  This  society  is  being 
wound  up*.' 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Scottish  \VhoIesale  Society, 
held  on  January  30,  1875,  it  was  decided  to  recoup  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  ironworks  foilure  by  deducting  from  the 
declared  dividend  \d.  in  the  pound  of  sales*.  In  principal 
and  interest  the  loss  was  £10,314.     I^or  a  short  time  it 

'  Ct-spiralive  Krws,  toI.  ili.  p.  5+0.  *  Ibid. 

'  \Vhcileu1r  Sodctin'  Annuai,  1887,  p.  115. 
'  "j-D^m/rtw  Nemi,  Tol.  iv.  p.  171. 
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arrested  'the  pn^^ress  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society, 
the  capital  decreasing  during  the  next  year  3  %,  and  the 
sates  only  increasing  6  %  ;  but  the  loss  was  cleared  off  in 
3^  years,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  society  returned  to 
its  normal  condition  of  progressive  advance.'  Mr.  Borow- 
man,  however,  lost  hts  position  through  his  excess  of  zeal ; 
it  being  pointed  out  that  'the  delegates  alone  have  the 
power  to  invest  capital  outside  their  own  business ; '  and 
that  therefore  '  the  manager  was  much  to  blame  for  making 
these  advances  to  the  Ironworks  Company,  and  it  was  only 
just  and  right  to  appoint  another  in  his  place  '.' 

The  Co-operative  Ironworks  Company,  of  Oldham,  was 
registered  on  March  37,  1873,  with  a  capital  of  4,000  £5 
shares,  under  the  Companies  Act.  Some  details  I  have 
received  from  Somerset  House,  while  others  have  been  very 
kindly  supplied  by  Mr,  William  Geldart,  who  was  at  one 
time  secretary  to  the  company.  Among  those  who  signed 
the  articles  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
company,  was  William  Nuttall.  In  fact  he  was  the  second 
largest  shareholder,  and  at  one  time  he  held  373  £5  shares. 
The  objects  of  the  company  were  to  carry  on  the  trades  of 
'  engineers,  millwrights,  machinists,  iron  and  brass  founders, 
boiler-makers,  builders,  &c.'  After  paying  a  dividend  of  i  o  % 
per  ann.  on  share  capital,  the  remainder  of  the  profits  were 
to  'be  divided  proportionately  between  the  subscribed 
share  capital  .  .  .  and  the  wages  paid  to  all  officers,  servants, 
and  directors  of  the  company  ^.'  So  said  the  preliminary 
prospectus.  But  other  counsels  prevailed  ;  and  the  articles 
registered  by  the  company  provided  for  the  'remainder' 
being  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  of  which  one  part  went 
to  share  capital,  one  part  to  the  employes,  and  one  part  to 
the  customers. 

The  North  Moor  Iron  Works  were  purchased  at  the 
beginning    of   July,    1872,    for   £5,95°,  and   'competent 
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judges*  declared  that  the  property  w^  worth  £10,900. 
The  directors  explained  that  by  this  purchase  they  not  only 
removed  a  competitor  from  the  field,  but  saved  the  delay 
that  would  be  incurred  by  building  and  fitting  new  shops '. 
The  special  business  entered  upon  was  the  making  and 
fitting  of  turbine  and  other  water-wheels,  pumps,  fans, 
boiler  fittings,  and  mill  gearing.  The  directors  claimed 
that  allowing  labour  and  customers  a  share  of  the  profits 
was  '  the  most  certain  means  of  securing  the  best  workmen, 
ind  the  greatest  possible  economy  in  material,'  and  would 
induce  customers  to  give  their  company  a  preference  with 
orders  *. 

The  first  balance  sheet  was  made  up  on  December  ji, 
1873.  The  shares  subscribed  up  to  this  date  were  895,  on 
<rhich  £3  per  share  had  been  paid.  The  Wholesale  Society 
had  lent  £5,000,  and  other  loans  amounted  to  £946.  The 
directors  said  that  'this  balance  sheet  exhibiu  a  more 
satisfactory  position  than  ever  they  anticipated.'  £41  was 
ivritten  off  preliminary  expenses,  £68  carried  to  a  reserve 
fund,  and  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  20  %  per  ann.  was 
declared  on  the  paid-up  share  capital.  Customers  received 
I  dividend  of  i^  %  on  the  amount  of  their  orders,  and 
Jie  workers  received  a  dividend  of  ji  %  on  the  amount  of 
heir  wages '. 

The  second  balance  sheet,  for  the  quarter  ending  March, 
1873,  showed  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  %,  and  the  third 
juarter's  dividend  to  share  capital  was  at  the  rate  of  \^\  % 
XT  ann.  This  quarter,  the  work-people  received  a  bonus  of 
ji  %  on  their  wages.  The  sales  were  at  the  rate  of  £35,000 
I  year ;  the  share  capital  had  increased  to  £13,000,  and  the 
cans  to  £8,500*.  Thisprosperity  continued  for  some  time, 
ind  Mr.  Gcldart  has  informed  me  that  for  the  quarter 
:nding  March,  1875,  the  company  declared  a  dividend 
It  the  rate  of  30  %  per  ann. ;  but  nothing  now  went  to  the 
rorkers  or  the  customers,  as,  by  anew  clause  in  the  articles, 

'  i'e-tftnUivt  A'oi/j,  toI.  ii.  p.  354.  '  IHJ.,  p.  454. 

'  HU.,  vol.  ill.  p.  65,  ud  Mr.  ticldut  *  /Mr/.,  p.  4J1J. 

Hh 
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which  was  registered  in  Januaiy,  1875,  all  the  profits  were 
in  future  to  be  divided  exclusively  among  the  shareholdere. 
They  now  numbered  250,  holding  4,641  shares,  on  which 
£3  each  had  been  paid. 

In  1876,  the  company  changed  its  name  to  the  North 
Moor  Foundry  Company,  and  the  whole  of  its  articles  of 
association  were  altered. 

'  From  this  time  the  firm  drifted  into  bankruptcy.  With  re- 
pieated  losses,  and  dividends  nil,  its  position  became  desperate- 
No  doubt  various  causes  existed  to  bring  about  this  adverse 
state  of  things;  perhaps  the  chief  reason  being  that  the  company 
embarked  in  a  new  business  to  the  neglect  of  their  specialities. 
They  commenced  to  make  steam-engines,  a  business  entirely 
'  new  to  them,  and  for  which  the  works  were  not  adapted  ;  for, 
although  taking  orders  for  and  making  several,  not  one  was 
made  at  a  profit.  Indeed,  the  last  pair  contracted  for  were 
taken  at  ;£5,ooo,  whilst  they  cost  the  company  the  sum  of 
^9,900  to  produce.  This  contract  proved  to  be  the  last  straw 
on  the  back  of  the  unfortunate  camel.  The  company  became 
surrounded  by  difficulties;  the  mortgagee  foreclosed  for  the 
amount  of  mortgage,  ;£s,ooo,  and  costs,  and  the  company  went 
into  voluntary  liquidation  on  October  29,  1881.  The  statement 
of  accounts,  as  presented  to  a  meeting  of  creditors,  showed 
assets  as  realized  to  pay  aof.  in  (he  pound  to  the  creditor 
and  leave  a  small  balance.  But  on  the  appeal  of  the  solicitor 
to  the  liquidators,  on  behalf  of  the  shareholders,  who  were 
chiefly  working  men,  the  creditors  generously  consented  to 
accept  a  dividend  of  \js.  6d.  in  the  pound.  The  shareholders 
then  received  a  return  of  31-.  on  each  £l  paid-up  share'.' 

The  liquidation  was  finished  on  September  ij,  1882. 

The  Keighley  Ironworks  Society  was  registered  on 
November  26,  1885.  The  rules  state  the  objects  of  the 
society  to  be  to  carry  on  the  trades  of  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  washing  machines,  brushes,  &c.,  'with  the  pur- 
pose of  thereby  improving  the  social  and  domestic  con- 
dition of  its  members,  and  of  conciliating  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  capitalist,  the  worker,  and  tlie  purchaser.' 
Any  person,  society,  or   company   could  be   admitted    to 

'  Stalement  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  GeWart. 
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membership,  if  approved  by  ihe  directors.  The  shares 
were  to  be  £1  each,  and  every  shareholder  had  one  vote. 
Out  of  ten  ofTicets  and  directors,  the  employes  had  the 
right  to  specially  and  exclusively  elect  one  director,  who 
must  be  both  a  shareholder  and  an  employ^.  This  exclu- 
sive right  does  not  appear  to  have  affected  their  right  of 
voting  as  shareholders  in  the  election  of  the  other  directors, 
or  of  standing  for  election  as  directors  at  the  ordinary 
shareholders'  meeting.  The  profits,  after  providing  for 
a  depreciation  of  lo  %  per  ann.  on  fixed  stock  and  'the 
necessary  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of  buildings,'  were 
to  be  appropriated  in  paying  5  %  per  ann.  interest  on  share 
capital,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  'divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  viz. :  one  to  capital,  one  to  labour,  and  one  to 
the  customer.'  No  employ^  was  to  be '  allowed  to  withdraw 
any  profits  until  his  shares '  amounted  to  £5. 

'The  idea  of  forming  a  society  to  manufacture  wringing 
machines  was,  in  the  first  instance,  mooted  at  the  annual 
festival  of  the  Keighley  Industrial  Society,'  in  November, 
1884'.  Mr.  William  Webb,  in  an  article  printed  in  the 
Davsiury  Pioneer  of,  I  think,  March,  1891,  said : 

'  The  project  in  its  inception  was  received  by  a  determined 
but  incfTectual  opposition,  and  the  old  and  familiar  argument 
of  min  to  the  private  trader  was  rigged  up  and  trotted  out  very 
vigorously  ;  but  such  a  laudable  cause  could  not  long  be 
delayed;  and  when  in  December,  1S84,  Mr.  John  Hey  read 
a  paper  on  (he  subject  before  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Keighley  Industrial  Society,  the  opjjoaition 
vanished  like  mist  before  the  rising  sun.  .  .  .  The  meeting 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  tiuarterly  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  and  in  response  to  the  resolution  the  quarterly 
meeting  held  on  January  38,  1885,  directed  the  board  of 
management  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  formulate  a  scheme 
and  bring  the  matter  to  a  focus.' 

The  sub-committee  was  duly  appointed,  and  about  the  middle 
of  1885  a  prospectus  was  issued,  which  resulted  in  '  ninety- 

'  Ct^oftrtUait  Nem,  vol.  xvi.  pL  759. 
H  h  3 
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one  persons  and  societies  agreeing  to  take  up  between  600 
and  700  shares.'  Thus  encouraged,  a  meeting  of  persons 
favourable  to  the  new  society  was  called  in  the  assembly-room 
of  the  Industrial  Society  on  August  5,  1885,  at  which  'the 
attendance  was  very  promising  for  the  future  success  of  Ibe 
enteqjrise.'  At  this  meeting  'it  was  stated  that  a  woAs 
could  be  commenced  easily  with  a  capital  of  £1,300,  which 
would  be  capable  of  manufacturing  about  100  wringiiig 
machines  weekly.  It  was  also  considered  desirable  to  gel 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  distributive  societies  having 
furnishing  departments  to  become  shareholders  in  the 
concern '.' 

From  this  date  up  to  July  31,  18S6,  the  provisional  com- 
mittee were  occupied  in  securing  shareholders  and  capital; 
and  at  the  '  first  half-yearly  meeting '  they  were  able  to 
report  that  the  shares  taken  up  amounted  to  £1,396.  At 
this  meeting  the  committee  recommended  the  shareholders 
to  rent  the  Goulbourne  Street  Works,  Keighley  ;  and  their 
proposal  was  adopted  by  '  a  very  large  majority ".'  In  the 
article  by  Mr.  Webb,  to  which  I  have  previously  alluded,  he 
stated  that  '  the  society  entered  upon  the  premises  in 
August,  1886,  at  a  rental  of  £68  per  ann.  The  first 
manager  was  appointed  in  the  following  October,  and 
operations  were  commenced  with  a  working  staff  of  only 
four  in  number.'  The  premises  were  certainly  large  enough 
for  the  staff,  for  they  comprised '  a  large  two-story  workshop, 
engine  and  boiler-houses,  and  other  erections.'  Preparing 
for  business  occupied  them  until  the  end  of  the  year; 
their  sales  up  to  January  i,  1887,  being  only  £8.  Their 
shareholders  at  that  date  numbered  j6o,  with  a  paid-up 
share  capital  of  £890,  and  a  loan  of  £100'. 

With  the  opening  of  the  year  1887,  the  society  entered 
upon  an  arduous  struggle  against  ill-fortune,  from  which, 
thanks  to  Yorkshire  grit,  they  came  out  successful.    Their 

'  ibid.,  vol.  xvii.  jn  785. 
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sales  for  this  year  were  £1,350,  on  which  they  sustained 
a  loss  of  £128.  They  had  expended  £649  on  fixed  stock, 
and  their  share  capital  had  grown  to  £1,596  ^  In  1888, 
the  sales  increased  to  £2,812,  and  the  loss  for  the  year 
decreased  to  £65.  The  directors  attributed  the  loss  in  this 
year  to  bad  rollers,  heavy  expenditure  on  *show  cards, 
illustrated  catalogues,  &c.,  and  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
machines.'  They  also  reported  to  the  members,  that  they 
had  effected  a  change  in  the  management,  '  which,  judging 
from  the  past  three  months'  work,  will  have  a  most  beneficial 
efifect  upon  the  society's  welfare  *.' 

These  anticipations  were  realized.  From  this  date  the 
society's  career  has  been  one  of  unchecked  and  growing 
prosperity.  The  profit  in  1889  ^.mounted  to  £247,  which 
enabled  the  directors  to  write  off  past  losses,  and  create 
a  small  reserve  fund '.  According  to  Mr.  Webb,  the  society 
had  erected  a  foundry,  and  had  added  the  casting  of 
umbrella  stands,  fuel  economizers,  &c.,  to  that  of  casting 
the  iron  frames  of  the  wringers.  In  1890,  the  society  pur- 
chased the  freehold  of  its  premises.  The  year  had  been 
very  prosperous.  The  sales  were  £4,460,  and  the  net 
profit  £244.  After  paying  5  %  to  share  capital,  a  bonus 
of  6^.  in  the  pound  was  declared  on  capital,  custom,  and 
wages.  This  was  not  an  accurate  rendering  of  the  rule, 
which  distinctly  said  that  the  profit  shall '  be  divided  into 
three  equal  parts.'  By  this  reading  of  the  rule,  capital  took 
about  £43,  custom  £67,  and  labour  only  £17.  The  legal 
division  should  have  been  £42  to  each.  The  rule  has 
since  been  altered  so  as  to  conform  to  the  practice.  The 
directors  very  fairly  boasted  that  in  three  half-years  *the 
society  had  cleared  away  a  deficit  balance  of  £161  ;  depre- 
ciated fixed  stock,  £150;  added  to  fixed  stock  and  not 
charged  to  it,  £49 ;   and  raised  a  reserve  fund  of  over 

*  Coogrest  Rqx>rt,  1888,  p.  119,  and  Co-operative  News^  toI.  xiz. 

P-  7.^5- 

*  Balance  Sheet  for  December,  1888. 

'  Congress  Report,  1890,  p.  15a. 
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£40 '.'    The  balance  sheet  for  the  half-yeai  ending  June, 

1 89 1,  showed  further  prt^ress.  A  foundry  and  workshop 
were  in  course  of  erection,  and  further  enlargements  were 
contemplated.  The  sales  for  the  six  months  were  £3,735, 
and  the  profit  was  £186,  after  paying  5  %  to  capital,  and 
providing  for  depreciation,  on  fixed  stoclc  at  the  rate  of 
30%  per  ann.,  and  on  land  and  buildings  at  the  rate  of 
2I  %  per  ann.  This  profit  was  disposed  of  in  paying 
'  dd.  in  the  pound  bonus  on  shares,  labour,  and  trade,' 
being  respectively  to  each  £53,  £19,  and  £67.  A  balance 
of  over  £46  was  carried  to  reserve,  bringing  this  fund  up  to 
£93.  The  share  capital  had  grown  to  £2,307,  belonging 
to  36  societies  and  1 5  2  private  shareholders ;  and  there  were 
£  1 ,639  of  loan  capital.  A  return  kindly  supplied  to  me  in 
1890,  showed  that  the  society  then  employed  about  34 
persons ;  but  only  two  of  them  were  shareholders,  owning 
£7  of  capital. 

The  balance  sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  December, 

1892,  reported  sales  to  the  amount  of  £3,054,  and  the 
profit  on  these  sales  was  £182,  What  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  usual  bonus  of  dd.  in  the  pound,  was 
declared  on  'capital,  trade,  and  labour  respectively.'  The 
share  capital  had  grown  to  £3,303;  the  loan  capital  was 
£2,164,  and  the  reserve  fund  was  £150.  The  value  of  the 
land,  buildings,  and  fixed  stock  was  £3,106;  and  the 
directors  stated  that  'the  premises  and  plant  are  sufficient 
for  double  the  trade  done  during  the  half-year.' 

In  the  spring  of  1892  the  trades  unionists  complained  of 
the  Keighley  Ironworks  Society  employing  non-unionists  j 
Mr,  Alfred  Burrows  saying,  '  There  are  three  men  employed 
at  the  shops  who  are  eligible  to   be   society-men ;  the 
other  men  employed  are  not  eligible  to  enter  the  Iron — 
founders'  Society.'     To  this  the  secretary  of  the  Ironworks"™ 
Society  replied :  '  We  never  ask  our  men  whether  they  bc= 
club  men  or  no  ;  consequently,  if  they  be  eHgJble,  the  facK=^ 

'  CongrcM  Report,  1891,  p.  150,  and  C»-eptriUivt  Ntwt,  vol.  xxiL  - 
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of  their  non-membeTship  is  due  to  them  and  not  to  us.' 
A  director  supplemented  this,  saying,  'The  society  pays 
bettet  wages  than  any  other  finn  (in  the  district;  engaged 
on  similar  work  ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  a  further  sum  in 
the  shape  of  bonus  to  labour '.' 

Several  eflbrts  at  co-operative  production  have  been  made 
in  the  nail  industry.  In  1864,  the  nailmakers  of  Broms- 
grove  went  out  on  strike  against  a  reduction  of  10%  on 
their  'already  scanty  wages.'  It  was  said  that  'a  nailer 
must  work  hard  to  earn  i6j.  a  week;  lox.  is  perhaps  the 
average  of  the  men,  and  3^.  td.  to  5^.  the  earnings  of  the 
women  and  children.'  The  '  evil  of  low  wages '  was  aggra- 
vated 'by  the  illegal  truck  system.'  In  consequence  of 
this  strike  a  society  was  registered,  with  the  object  of 
enabling  'honest  and  industrious  men  to  obtain  better 
prices'.'  This  society  continued  in  existence  until  1872, 
but  no  details  of  its  history  are  obtainable. 

The  Lye  Distributive  Co^jperative  Society,  which  was 
registered  in  1861,  began  to  employ  some  of  its  members 
at  nailmaking  about  1867.  Three-fourths  of  their  members 
were  nailmakers,  and  '  most  of  the  employers  kept  tommy 
or  truck  shops.'  The  nailers  'were  obliged  to  trade  at 
their  masters'  shops  in  order  to  have  work  to  do.'  The 
society  had  a  surplus  of  a  few  hundred  pounds,  so  '  they 
be^n  very  cautiously  by  selecting  the  most  worthy  of  their 
members,  and  employed  them  to  make  such  nails  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  produce.  The  society  had  only  to 
supply  the  members  with  iron,  and  pay  for  the  nails  brought 
in,'  as  it  was  '  the  custom  in  Lye  fur  the  work-people  to 
furnish  the  plant'.' 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Pearson,  the  then  secretary,  at  the 
beginning  of  1892,  said : 

*  We  have  had  lots  of  ups  and  downs,  and  have  paid  heavily 
for  our  experience.  But  we  have  kept  pepginR  away,  and  have 
made   a    name   for   good   workmanship,  which   has   gradually 

'  C9-cp<taiivt  News,  vol.  ixiii.  pp.  331,  ,tfi8  ui)  410. 

*  Co-oteralar.  val.  vi.  n.  71.  *  Ibid-  vol.  vt.  n.  6?6. 
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brought  us  unsought  trade.    We  have  had  to  go  outside  the 
>  movenent  for  all  our  trade.    Besides  making  all  kinds  of  hand- 
made nails,  we  make  all  kinds  of  wheelwrights',  coachbuilders' 
and  boatbuilders"  ironwork,  and  all  kinds  of  basket  fittings.' 

The  Dudley  Industrial  Nail  Manufacturing  Society  was 
registered  in  1879,  having  for  its  first  offices  the  address  of 
the  Dudley  Co-operative  Stores '.  Up  to  1882,  it  was 
successful;  but  in  1883  it  had  a  loss  on  the  year's  trade  of 
£45,  From  that  date  its  trade  and  its  capital,  which  were 
never  large,  have  dwindled  down ;  its  profits  also  have 
followed  the  same  course.  The  membership  has  never 
been  more  than  twelve,  and  was  down  as  low  as  eight  in 
1881,  Its  highest  sales  were  in  1883,  when  they  amounted 
to  £1,329.  Its  lowest  were  in  1890,  when  they  were  only 
£190.  In  1891  the  sales  improved  a  little,  being  £300. 
lis  highest  profit  was  in  1884,  when  it  amounted  to 
£68.  In  1890  it  was  only  £5;  and  in  1861,  although 
the  sales  had  improved,  the  profit  was  only  £2.  In  this 
year  the  fixed  stock  was  valued  at  £5.  In  1886,  the  society 
had  a  reserve  fund  of  £54,  but  at  the  end  of  1891,  the 
reserve  fund  had  disappeared.  After  paying  5  %  interest  to 
share  capital,  the  remainder  of  the  profits  have  been  divided, 
'equally  per  man,'  among  the  workers.  In  1883,  the  share 
capital  was  at  its  highest,  viz.  £267.  and  the  loans  were 
£81.  In  1889,  the  shares  had  dwindled  down  to  £18,  and 
the  loans  to  £7.  In  rSgo,  the  loans  had  disappeared,  but 
the  share  capital  had  gone  up  to  £31,  and  the  number  of 
members  had  increased  once  more  to  twelve '.  At  the  end 
of  1891,  the  share  capital  was  £47.  According  to  infomia- 
tion  supplied  to  Miss  Potter,  these  shareholders  were  all 
employed  by  the  society. 

In  1885,  Mr.  Henry  Rowley  visited  Dudley,  and,  writing 
of  the  Industrial  Nail  Makers'  Society,  said  : 

'  They  have  made  a  success  of  their  undertaking.  This  suc- 
cess, however,  has  been  achieved  by  hard  work  and  thorough 
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detcrmiiutioii.  Ahbougb  they  pay  to  themselves  ^.  per  i,ooo 
more  for  making  nails  than  is  paid  by  the  trade,  still  they  have 
not  lost  a  day's  work  for  want  of  orders  during  the  last  seven 
yean.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  their  brethren  working 
for  capitalists.  They  have  had  no  security  of  employment 
Their  wages  have  not  during  the  past  seven  years  averaged 
^s.  per  week '.' 

The  factory  inspector  for  the  Wolverhampton  district 
(Mr.  Hoare),  reporting  in  1888,  described  the  hand-made 
nail  industry  as  a  declining  trade,  and  further  said  :  '  The 
workers  undersell  each  other's  labour,  too  often  from  desti- 
tution and  ignorance/  A  woman  said  to  him,  '  I  made 
5,000  hob  nails  last  week,  for  which  I  got  is.  ^\d.  I  con- 
sider it  a  good  week's  work,  having  to  look  after  the  house 
and  children.'  Another  said,  'a  good  worker  might  earn  5J. 
in  a  full  week.'  The  remarks  about  underselling  applied 
also  to  the  chain  trade.  Mr.  Hoare  reported,  'a  man 
making  {  inch  chain,  working  about  66  hours  a  week,  in 
front  of  a  hot  fire,  said,  "I  cleared  tar.  last  week."' 
Another  worker,  a  '  girl  of  eighteen,  making  small  chain, 
said,  "  I  made  a  full  week  last  week,  and  cleared  3^."  She 
seemed  very  industrious,  and  worked  eagerly  the  whole 
time  I  was  talking  to  her  *.' 

The  above  extracts  from  Mr.  Hoare's  report  will  perhaps 
serve  to  explain  the  gradual  decline  of  the  Industrial  Nail 
Makers,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  the  difticulties  which  societies 
in  these  trades  have  to  contend  against. 

The  Midland  Nail  Makers'  Association,  Dudley  Street, 
Dudley,  was  registered  in  1884'.  At  the  end  of  that  year 
it  numbered  ten  members,  with  £183  of  share  capital,  £65 
of  loan,  and  £16  of  reserve.  Its  fixed  stock  amounted  to 
£8.  The  sales  for  the  year  were  £784,  on  which  a  profit  of 
£36  was  realised'.  The  year  1885  saw  an  increased  success, 
except  that  the  number  of  members  was  reduced  10  eight. 

'  Ce-eftraiive  Nnri,  »ol.  rn.  p.  ajj. 

'  Kactory  Inipccton'  Reporti,  iBSIJ,  pp.  toS  and  109. 

■  Rep.tr«r'.  keturai,  1884,  p.  «. 

*  Con|[Te«  Kcport,  1885,  p.  148. 
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The  share  capital  was  £365,  the  loans  £3t6,and  the  reserve 
£37.  The  sales  were  £1,105,  ^"^^  ^^  profit  was  £&o. 
Share  capital  received  10  %  inteiest,  and  £59  were  divided 
among  the  workers,  at  an  equal  rate  per  man.  The  Mid- 
land Section  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Board,  in  their 
report  to  the  Congress  of  1886,  remarked: 
'This  prosperity  is  remarkable  in  the  face  of  the  continued 
■  depression  in  trade  and  the  severe  competition.  We  know 
that  the  increased  interest  the  members  take  in  the  style  and 
finish  of  their  work,  combined  with  the  good  quality  of  Che  iron 
used  in  the  manufacture,  has  secured  for  them  a  gXKid  name, 
which  we  trust  they  will  ever  maintain '.' 

The  profit  made  by  the  society  in  1886  was  £56,  and  in 
1887  it  was  £67'.  In  this  latter  year  the  trade  fell  off, 
owing  to  the  manufacture  of  horse  nails  by  machinery ;  so 
that  the  members  deemed  it  advisable  to  commence  busi- 
ness in  the  spade  and  shovel  trade.  This,  at  first,  did  not 
prove  so  successful  as  some  of  them  anticipated ;  but  during 
the  six  months  ending  March,  1888,  iheir  spades  and 
shovels  had  been  shipped  to  every  known  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Their  trade  in  these  goods  went  on  increasing  up 
to  the  end  of  1888 ;  and  instead  of  counting  their  output 
by  the  score  of  dozens,  they  spoke  of  it  by  the  hundred  of 
dozens'.  The  sales  for  1888  were  £1,539,  being  40% 
higher  than  those  for  18S7 ;  but  unfortunately  there  was 
a  loss  of  £25.  The  share  capital  was  £333,  and  the  loans 
£r32.  In  1889,  with  sales  of  only  £1,111,  there  was  a  loss 
of  £84  * ;  but  in  1 8go,  although  the  sales  were  only  £9 1 6, 
the  society  managed  to  make  a  profit  of  £34.  The  share 
capital  had  gone  down  to  £388,  and  the  loans  to  £43. 
The  small  amount  of  fixed  stock  had  been  written  off.  In 
this  year,  according  to  a  statement  supplied  to  Miss  Potter, 
the  society  employed  fifteen  persons,  all  of  whom  worked 
at  their  own  homes.     Five  of  these  were  shareholders,  and  ^ 

'  Congrt 

"  RegisM 

'  Congtesi  Rep 

'  Rcgutnu-'s  Ketnra*,  188S- 
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owned  £193  of  capital.  Three  shareholders,  who  were  not 
employes,  held  the  remaining  capital.  In  i89i,the  sales 
were  only  £236,  on  which  a  profit  of  £25  was  realized. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  there  were  only  eight  members, 
with  a  share  capital  of  £368,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  £18*. 

The  Brom^ove  Nail  Forgers'  Society  was  started  in 
November,  1887,  and  was  registered  in  July,  1888.  At  the 
wd  of  this  year  it  was  only  just  commencing  working '.  At 
the  end  of  1889,  it  had  157  members,  with  £131  of  share 
capital.  During  the  year  it  had  sold  £365  of  goods,  on 
which  a  profit  of  £ro  was  made*.  At  the  end  of  1890, 
the  balance  sheet  showed  that  the  sales  had  been  £438,  on 
which  a  profit  of  £33  had  been  realized.  This,  like  the 
profit  of  1889,  was  carried  to  a  reserve  fund.  The  number 
of  members  was  170,  with  £233  of  share  capital.  This 
capital  had  been  scmped  together  by  weekly  contributions, 
collectors  being  paid  £18  during  the  year  to  collect  £86. 
The  society  had  also  made  'levies' amounting  to  £10  17J.  5^., 
and  had  received  £14  in  donations.  But  for  these  there 
would  have  been  a  loss  on  the  year's  working.  The 
productive  wages  paid  during  the  year  amounted  to  £259, 
and  salaries,  &c.,  to  £33. 

In  their  report  for  1890,  the  committee  said: 

'We  have  paid  our  work-people  10%  more  for  wages  than  most 
in  the  trade,  and  so  %  more  than  the  sweater.  In  many  cases 
we  have  defended  the  weak  from  the  oppression  of  the  sweater; 
and  your  cammittec  are  confident,  if  the  whole  txidy  of  nail- 
makers  would  join  your  society,  sweaiinjf  would  soon  be  a  thing 
q(  the  past.'  They  concluded  by  saying; :  '  We  would  not  forget 
our  fellow  towns-people,  who  have  helped  us  this  year  at  3  time 
nf  great  need,  and  who  are  so  much  interested  in  our  well- 
being.    To  them  our  heartiest  thanks  are  due.' 

In  March,  1891,  the  society  was  employing  one  jxirson 
ctn  its  premises,  and  fifteen  at  the  work-people's  homes. 
Two  of  the  employes  were  on  the  committee,  and  all  the 
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sixteen  were  shareholders.  The  sales  in  1891  were  £398, 
and  the  profit  was  £it.  Ten  pounds  of  this  were  appro- 
priated to  the  payment  of  interest  on  share  capital  at  the 
rate  of  5  %  per  ann.  The  reserve  fund  amounted  to  £43. 
The  membership  had  fallen  to  145,  but  the  share  capital 
had  risen  to  £280 '. 

The  Dudley  Bucket  and  Fender  Society  was  registered  in 
1888.  During  its  first  year,  it  effected  sales  to  the  amount 
of  £853,  on  which  it  had  a  loss  of  £36.  The  number  of 
its  members  at  the  end  of  1888  was  eight,  with  £343  of 
share  capital,  and  £83  of  loans.  The  fixed  stock  was  £136'. 
The  year  1889  was  more  successful.  The  loan  capital  had 
been  repaid,  and  the  share  capital  had  been  increased  to 
£430.  The  balance  sheet  showed  that  goods  had  been 
sold  to  the  value  of  £3,009,  on  which  a  profit  of  £146  had 
been  realized.  The  productive  wages  paid  during  the  year 
amounted  to  £59°'  ^"'^  management  wages  to  £45,  After 
writing  off  the  previous  year's  loss,  the  profit  was  divided  as 
follows :— Interest  on  share  capital  at  5  %  per  ann.  for  1} 
years,  £37  ;  bonus  to  capital,  £55  ;  bonus  to  labour,  £28 ; 
bonus  to  manager  and  officers,  £15;  and  to  educational 
and  reserve  funds,  £11.  The  bonus  to  the  worlc-people 
was  only  on  the  wages  of  the  last  half  of  1889 ;  and  was  at 
the  rate  of  \s.  6d.  in  the  pound.  '  The  bonus  was  paid  in 
cash  to  workmen  at  a  social  supper  on  January  24,  1890,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  work-people.'  At  the  members' 
meeting,  on  January  17,  i8go,  it  was  further  decided  to 
'  distribute  free  to  every  workman  a  copy  of  the  Co-operatifx 
News  every  week,'  with  a  view  to  developing  their  co-opera- 
tive sympathies '.  The  number  of  shareholders  remained  at 
only  eight. 

In  July,  1S90,  according  to  the  rules  and  to  a  statement 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Jos.  Edwards,  the  secretary,  the  share- 
holders had  increased  to  fifteen,  comprising  three  work— 

'  Congresi  Report,  iSgi,  p.  17J, 

'  Ibid.,  i88<),  p.  34,  and  Sodety's  Balance  Sheet  Tor  iSSg. 

*  C^-eptraitvt  News,  vol.  xxi.  p.  137. 
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people,  five  other  persons,  and  four  co-operative  societies. 
The  share  capital  was  supplied,  in  the  following  propor- 
tions :  By  the  three  workers,  £335 ;  by  societies,  £45 ; 
and  by  the  five  other  persons,  £245.  The  three  employes 
were  on  the  committee ;  and  the  society  was  then  employing 
on  its  premises,  thirty  men,  women,  and  children.  It  was 
not  the  committee*s  fault  that  so  few  of  the  employes  were 
shareholders.  Some  of  the  employ^  had  promised  to  invest 
their  bonus  in  shares ;  but  they  afterwards  '  raised  an  excuse 
that  the  money  was  needed  for  other  purposes.'  The 
method  of  dividing  profits  was  one-third  to  capital,  one-third 
to  labour,  and  one-third  '  to  be  applied  as  the  committee 
may  determine.'  Besides  making  the  buckets,  the  society 
also  does  the  galvanizing.  Five-sixths  of  the  sales  were  to 
co-operative  societies. 

The  sales  for  the  year  1890  were  £5,499,  on  which  a 
profit  of  £319  was  realized.  Only  £170  of  this  was  divided, 
half  going  to  capital,  giving  it  an  additional  12)  %  per  ann., 
and  half  going  to  labour,  giving  it  a  bonus  of  is,  *]d.  in  the 
pound  on  wages.  The  reserve  fund  had  been  increased 
from  £11  to  £79*. 

For  the  year  1891,  the  society  showed  continued  pros- 

erity.     The  sales  were  £6,841,  and  the  profit  was  £493. 

lie  share  capital  received  its  5  %  per  ann.  interest,  and 

bonus  equal  to  another  20  %  per  ann.     Labour  received 

\  56,  equal  to  2s,  2d,  in  the  pound  of  wages.     The  reserve 

)d  amounted  to  £167;   and  the  fixed  stock  had  been 

uccd  by  £77  during  the  year,  leaving  the  value  in  the 

>unts  at  £133*. 

he  Walsall  Industrial  Lock  and  Hardware  Manufacturing 
ny   was   registered   on   November  5,   1874.      I  have 
ved  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Harrison,  whose  father  has  been 
ger  from  the  commencement,  some  details  that  other- 
should  not  have  been  able  to  obtain.    In  1873,  there 
strike  at  Walsall  in  the  lock  trade,  the  workers  having 

oo^rcss  Report,  1891,  p.  150.  '  Ibid.,  189a,  p.  17a. 
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demanded  an  advance  of  lo  %  on  their  wages,  and  also  the 
introduction  of  a  uniform  trade  price  list.  After  a  week's 
strike  the  employers  conceded  the  men's  demands ; 

'but  almost  immediately  the  men  bad  returned  to  work,  the 
masters  posted  a  notice  refusing  to  pay  the  list  prices,  although 
they  had  signed  an  agreement  to  do  sa  The  men  left  work 
again  and  sued  the  employers  for  breach  of  contract,  when  the 
action  was  compromised  by  the  employers  paying  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  Cottage  Hospital,  and  returning  to  the  list  price 
again.  Veiy  shortly  one  firm  began  giving  some  of  the  men 
notice  to  leave  in  order  to  avoid  paying  the  list  prices ;  so  the 
workmen  for  that  firm  came  out  a  third  time.  However,  some 
of  them  returned  to  work,  and  others  followed,  until  about 
ao  only  were  left  out.  These  were  spotted  and  refused  employ- 
ment; so  the  trades  council,  after  paying  strike  pay  for  about 
17  weeks,  decided  to  recommend  the  union  to  support  the 
out-of-work  men  in  forming  a  Co-operative  Padlock  Society, 
The  initiative  was  left  to  the  men,  but  they  were  helped  largely 
by  a  gentlemen  in  the  town  (Mr.  S.  Welsh)  who  used  his 
influence  on  their  behalf.  Several  unions,  including  the  lock- 
smiths', took  up  shares  or  gave  donations  ;  and  certain  indi- 
viduals in  the  town  helped  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  with  the 
addition  of  what  the  men  could  subscribe  themselves,  a  capital 
of  ^83  was  raised.' 

The  rules  provided  for  the  capital  being  held  in  £1 
transferable  shares,  and  5  %  per  ann.  interest  was  allowed 
thereon.  The  remainder  of  the  profits  was  to  be  divided 
on  shareholders'  interest,  and  on  wages,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  parts  on  each  £1  of  interest  to  one  part  on  each  £1 
of  wages.  No  servants  of  the  society  '  other  than  journey- 
men '  were  eligible  for  office  as  committeemen. 

The  originators  appointed  G.  Harrison,  one  of  their 
number,  to  act  as  manager;  and  he  still  filled  this  position 
at  the  end  of  1892. 

'  In  selecting  workers,  they  at  first  started  with  all  those  that 
were  out  on  strike,  and  were  still  unemployed  ;  and  aftern'ards, 
when  in  want  of  a  man,  an  invitation  was  given  to  some  one 
whom  the  committee  thought  would  suit,  the  committee  retain- 
ing the  power  of  engaging  and  dismissing  men.' 
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'There  was  no  organized  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  masters 
10  crush  the  society  ;  but  they  acted,  and  always  have  done,  in 
a  hostile  manner  towards  it.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  being  for 
abroad,  the  society  did  not  employ  a  traveller ;  but  business 
was  done  with  merchants  and  factors,  piiacipally  at  Birming- 


With  rare  exceptions,  these  gentlemen  were  found  quite 
friendly,  and  as  well  disposed  to  buy  from  the  society  as 
from  private  firms,  when  prices  were  as  low. 

The  statistics  in  the  Registrar's  returns  show  that,  at  the 
end  of  1876,  the  society  had  23  members,  with  £328  of 
share  capital  and  £109  of  loans.  1'he  sales  for  the  year 
were  £3,412,  on  which  there  had  been  a  profit  of  £53. 
In  1887,  the  sales  were  £4,745,  but  there  was  only  £23  of 
profit.  Year  by  year,  the  sales  steadily  increased  up  to  1886, 
when  they  amounted  to  £11,248.  Year  by  year,  too,  the 
profit  seemed  to  grow;  except  in  1880,  when  none  appears 
to  have  been  made;  and  in  1886,  the  profit  amounted  to 
£470  on  a  share  capital  of  £508,  and  a  loan  capital  of 
£336.  In  1887,  the  sales  fell  to  £9,038,  and  the  profit  to 
£438.  The  highest  membership  during  these  years  was 
in  1881,  when  the  number  was  i^.  In  1886-7  the  number 
had  declined  to  27'. 

In  March,  t888,  an  amendment  of  rules  was  registered, 
which  altered  the  name  to  '  The  Co-operative  Padlock 
Society,'  and  raised  the  interest  on  share  capital  from  5  % 
to  7i  %  per  ann.  This  was  done  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
capital,  as,  although  the  workers  had  left  some  of  their  bonus 
in  the  societj-,  the  greater  portion,  up  to  this  date,  seems  to 
have  been  drawn  out. 

The  balance  sheets  for  the  years  1888-90  showed  con- 
tinued prosperity— the  sales  being  respectively,  £12,079, 
£11,737,  and  £13,175.  The  profits  were  respectively, 
£558,  £739,  and  £712.  At  the  end  of  1890,  the  share 
capital  amounted  to  £776,  and  the  loans  to  £334.     There 

'  Rcj.'istrat'i  Retumi,  1876  lo  1887. 
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was  a  reserve  fund  of  £976,  an  inventions  fiind  <A  £19, 
and  an  undivided  profit  balance  of  £144,  in  addition  to  the 
year's  profit  above  mentioned.  In  »888  and  1889,  the 
bonus  on  frages  was  8  %  on  a  total  wages  bill  for  the  two 
years  of  £11,805.  The  profit  made  in  1890  was  disposed 
of  as  follows :  7]|  %  on  shares,  £58 ;  30  %  bonus  on  share 
interest,  £it;  making  altogether  9%  per  ann.  on  share 
capital ;  10  %  bonus  on  £6,312  wages,  £631 ;  educational 
fund,  £40;  reserve  fund,  £20;  and  carried  forward,  £0. 
The  fixed  stock  was  valued  at  £686.  In  April,  1891,  an 
efibrt  was  made  to  obtain  £3,000  of  share  and  loan  capital, 
so  as  to  enable  the  society  'to  erect  a  new  &ctory '  which 
would  'effect  greater  economy  in  working,  and  provide 
more  healthy  accommodation  for  the  work-people.'  The  new 
buildings  were  completed  in  May,  1893  ;  and  were  said  to 
be  fitted  in  a  most  convenient  manner  for  the  business '. 

At  the  end  of  June,  1891,  the  society  had  58  share- 
holders. Six  of  these  were  societies  and  trades  unions, 
holding  £385  ;  48  were  employes,  holding  £851 ;  and  there 
were  four  other  individuals,  holding  £159;  making  a  total- 
share  capital  of  £1,395,  The  number  of  employes  was  180. 
All  the  employes  worked  on  the  society's  premises,  except 
about  seven,  who  were  engaged  at  key-filing  in  their  own 
shops,  and  employed  others  under  them.  These  seven 
employed  about  10  persons.  Writing  to  the  Co-operative 
News  on  this  point,  in  reply  to  a  stricture,  Mr.  Harrison 
said : 

'  It  is  universally  the  custom  in  this  trade  for  one  branch  of 
work,  the  filing  of  keys,  to  be  carried  on  in  small  shops,  where 
the  different  operations,  requiring  a  varying  amount  of  strength 
and  skill,  can  be  carried  on  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  sub-con  1  factor.  The  Padlock  Society,  from  necessity  rather 
than  from  choice,  has  adopted  the  same  system '.' 

Writing  to  roe  at  the  latter  end  of  1888,  Mr.  Harrison 
said: 

'  Ca-eperativt  A'imi,  vol.  xxiil  p.  560.         '  Ibid.,  voL  xzii.  p.  S95. 
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'  In  late  years  we  have  done  a  little  foreign  trade  direct  with 
Canada,  France,  and  Belgium.  Advertising  may  have  brought 
us  most  of  these  customers.  The  greater  part  of  our  orders, 
however,  come  from  samples  which  we  supply  free  to  mer- 
chants' travellers.  Although  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  half 
a  dozen  manufacturers,  it  has  been  cut  up  perhaps  as  badty 
as  any  trade,  and  worse  than  most.  The  competition  is  un- 
necessary, yet  even  at  busy  times  it  is  continued  ;  and  the  only 
result  is  repeated  reductions  of  wages.  Of  course  we  have  had 
to  face  it,  and  we  have  managed  to  make  a  profit  each  year, 
although  it  has  been  a  continual  struggle.  Compared  with 
men  outside  the  society,  our  workers  are  better  off  as  r^ards 
regularity  of  work,  and  as  to  conditions  of  work  also.  Accord- 
ii^  lo  correspondence  between  the  union  secretary  and  a  news- 
paper writer,  our  work-people  receive  about  10  %  better  prices 
than  other  firms  pay.  Most  of  our  reductions  of  wages  have 
been  decided  by  the  general  body  of  workers  (members  and 
non-members),  who  have  had  to  choose  between  no  work  or 
reduced  pay.  They  have  generally  chosen  the  latter,  and  so 
all  friction  has  been  saved. 

'  \'ery  few  of  our  members  are  members  of  a  cooperative 
store.  For  one  thing,  the  society  here  has  been  in  existence 
a  short  lime  only.  There  is  also  one  great  hindrance  to  our 
progress  co-opeiatively  and  socially.  The  members  refuse  to 
elect  other  workers  as  shareholders,  as  it  would  to  some  extent 
reduce  their  bonus,  for  half  the  non-members'  bonus  is  retained 
and  added  to  the  reserve  fund.  This  consequence  of  the 
scl6shnas  and  ignorance  of  our  members  is  a  complete  block  ; 
and  no  arguments  will  induce  them  to  do  their  duty  and  elect 
new  members.' 

In  the  interval,  the  members  seem  to  have  made  some 
moral  progress,  if  not  much  ;  for  while  there  were,  when 
the  afwve  was  written,  only  35  shareholding  employes, 
there  were  48  in  June,  1891  ;  and  by  the  end  of  1892,  the 
total  shareholders  had  increased  from  40  to  74.  In  his 
letter  of  .August  29,  1891,  previously  referred  to,  Mr.  Har- 
rison further  explained  that  'a  large  proportion  of  the 
non-members  are  young  persons — youths,  girls.'  The  co- 
operators  have  become  '  the  largest  makers  in  their  branch 
of  the  padlock  trade ;  but  they  are  not  large  enough  to  do 
all  the  work  they  could  have,'  if  they  had  more  capital  to 
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extend  their  operations.  All  the  committee  are  joumeymeo 
employes. 

The  sales  in  1891  were  £14,723.  In  1892,  they  dropped 
slightly,  and  were  only  £13,523.  The  profits  were  £1,015 
and  £611  respectively.  In  1891,  the  employes  received 
a  bonus  of  10  %  on  their  wages;  in  1893,  they  received  one 
of  6i%.  The  wages  paid  were,  in  1891,  £7,327,  and  in 
1892,  £7,011.  Shareholders  received  the  r^ulation  7^% 
each  year,  and  in  addition,  a  bonus  in  1891  of  20  %  on 
their  interest,  and  in  1892,  one  of  12^  %.  The  share  capital 
at  Che  end  of  1892  was  £1,867  J  ^"^  loan  capital  was  £2,087; 
and  the  reserve  fund  was  £1,472  '. 

In  January,  1887,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Walsall  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  a  chain  manufacturing  society.  On 
the  application  of  the  promoters,  the  Co-operative  Union 
sent  a  representative  to  advise  the  meeting.  It  appeared 
that  'the  chainmakers,  having  been  on  strike  for  about  sii 
months  against  a  reduction  of  wages,  already  at  stan-ation 
point,'  had  begun  '  to  look  for  some  means  of  avoiding 
these  constant  struggles.'  It  was  stated  that  '  the  men  can 
raise  about  £150,  and  are  confident  that  they  could  com- 
mence operations  with  a  sum  of  £200.  They  express  theit 
willingness  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  weekly  wages  with 
this  object','  The  struggle  between  masters  and  men  con- 
tinued up  to  midsummer,  1887,  when,  the  resources  of  the 
Chainmakers'  Union  being  exhausted,  most  of  the  workers 
had  gradually  returned  to  their  employment ;  but  a  few  still 
stood  out,  and  registered  the  Walsall  Co-operative  Cart-gear, 
Chain  and  Hame  Manufacturing  Society '. 

The  new  society  started  work  at  once,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  it  had  sold  goods  to  the  value  of  £224,  and  made 
a  profit  of  £4.  There  were  12  members,  with  £25  of  share 
capital  and  £10  of  loans.  The  sales  decreased  in  188S  to 
£179,  and  in  1889  to  £116  ;  while  the  profits  were  respec- 
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lively  £10  and  £9.     In  1890,  the  number  of  the  members 
was  increased  from  12  to  24,  with  £58  of  share  capital  and 
£15  of  loan.     The  fixed  stock  was  £37.    The  sales  for  the 
year  were  £346 ;  but  there  had  been  a  loss  of  £  14 '. 
A  co-operator,  writing  at  midsummer,  1891,  said: 

'  The  Cartgear  Society  is  pretty  much  in  the  same  poution  aa 
twelve  months  ago,  and  does  not  gain  ground.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  before  it,  with  honest 
management  In  their  case,  there  are  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  fact  of  there  being  a  co-operative  society,  small  as  it 
19,  has  helped  to  sustain  wages  in  the  chain  trade  in  Walsall ; 
as  employers  do  not  wish  to  drive  their  men  to  the  co-op.' 

The  sales  in  1891  were  £576,  and  the  profit  was  £31. 
I  am  not  aware  how  this  profit  was  divided '. 

The  terrible  nipping  of  Che  operatives  in  the  small  iron 
trades  of  Staffordshire  by  the  middlemen,  or  foggers  as  they 
are  termed,  has  been  noted  for  more  than  a  generation. 
Each  nip  has  usually  caused  a  strike ;  but  the  workers  have 
been  often  defeated.  On  April  4,  1887,  a  great  mass 
meeting  of  over  2,000  operatives  was  held  at  Cradley  Heath 
to  protest  against  another  reduction  of  wages,  and  it  was 
determined  to  strike  unless  an  advance  were  conceded '. 
At  another  meeting,  held  on  May  23,  1887,  Mr.  Malcolm 
Guthrie,  and  other  gentlemen  from  Liverpool,  urged  the 
chainmakcrs  to  form  themselves  into  a  co-operative  society; 
and  promised  that,  in  the  event  of  the  society  being  formed, 
members  of  trade  societies  throughout  the  country  would 
be  wiUing  to  take  shares*.  At  a  further  meeting,  held  in 
July,  1887,  it  was  stated  that  'as  sections  of  the  employers 
were  determined  not  to  concede  the  advance,  the  only 
remedy  was  to  try  co-operation,'  and  it  was  determined  to 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  provide  works  in  the  district  \ 

■  CoogreM  Keporti,  18SS,  p.  jq;   1SS9,  p.  34;  1890,  p.  151;  ud 
1B91.P.  150. 
»  Ibid.,  189*.  p.  171. 

tratim  A'mii,  vol.  iviii.  p.  360.  *  Ihid.,  p.  J13. 
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In  consequence  of  this,  a  smalt  society  was  fonned,  and 
was  roistered  in  1887  as  the  Ciudley  Heath  and  District 
Chain  Manufacturing  Society '.  The  society  did  not  get  to 
work  until  1888.  At  the  latter  end  of  Januaty  of  that  year, 
a  meeting  in  its  support  was  held  in  the  Salvation  Anny 
Barracks,  Cradley,  and  was  addressed  on  behalf  of  the 
Co-operative  Union  by  Mr.  George  Evans,  of  Leicester. 
The  chairman  urged  the  audience  that  'as  they  had  not 
been  able  to  do  what  they  would  have  liked  durii^  the 
present  strike,'  they  should  '  turn  their  attention  in  another 
direction,  so  that  they  might  be  their  own  masters.  As  a 
society,  their  object  would  be  to  abolish  foggns,  and  so  get 
a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work'.'  The  society  had, 
at  the  end  of  i8gi,  made  very  little  progress. 

This  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  more  ambitious  attempt  was  being  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Co-operative  Union.  In  consequence  of 
the  attention  of  the  Productive  Committee  of  the  Central 
Board  having  been  called  '  to  the  distressing  conditions 
under  which  the  nail  and  chain  industries  are  carried  on,' 
this  committee  visited  Cradley  Heath  on  December  rs, 
rSSS,  and  'interviewed  many  of  the  workers.  Amongst 
them  were  the  members  of  the  small  chain  manufacturing 
co-operative  society  already  in  existence'.'  This  society 
then  numbered  zr  members,  with  £15  capital;  but  they 
had  not  even  yet  commenced  working,  beyond  doing  a  little 
at  their  own  homes  V  The  committee,  in  their  report,  con- 
demned the  domestic  workshop  system  as  involving  a  great 
waste  of  power,  long  hours  of  work,  uncleanliness  and 
disorder,  and  a  lowering  of  prices  to  an  unnecessary  and 
excessive  degree.  They  recommended,  therefore,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  co-operative  chain  factory,  '  in  which  the 
workers  shall  receive  the  usual  price  for  their  labour,  and 
after  interest  has   been  duly  paid  to  the  capitalist,  the 

'  Registmt's  Retnrns,  1887,  p.  106. 

'  Cf-tptratait  Ntva,  vol.  xix.  p.  89.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  xz.  p.  336. 

*  Report  of  visit  10  Cradley  by  the  Prodoctivc  Commiltee. 
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remaining  profits  shall  be  allotted  amongst  the  workers  in 
proportion  to  their  earnings,  and  shall  be  accumulated  for 
them  as  paid-up  share  capital.' 

On  receipt  of  this  report,  the  Central  Co-operative  Board 
authorized  an  appeal  to  be  made  for  £1,000  of  capital,  to 
enable  the  proposed  co-operative  factory  to  be  started ;  and 
at  the  1889  congress,  the  Productive  Committee  reported 
that  '  in  response  to  our  appeal,  we  have  now  some  £800 
promised  as  shares  in  the  society '.'  In  1890,  however,  the 
committee  reported  that  'further  consideration  has  con- 
vinced us  that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  encourage  any 
commencement  unless  a  capital  of  at  least  £z,ooo  is 
promised.'  Over  £1,000  had  been  subscribed;  but  they 
thought  that  '  if  the  attempt  is  to  be  made  at  all,  it  ought 
to  be  on  such  a  scale  as  will  enable  success  to  be  made 
probable.  The  Trades  Union  Congress  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee has  expressed  its  willingness  to  assist '.'  There  the 
matter  stil!  rested  at  midsummer,  iSgr ;  the  committee 
reporting  to  the  Lincoln  Congress  that  the  total  funds 
promised  amounted  to  £1,130,  and  that  the  position  of 
a/fairs  remained  almost  the  same  as  reported  to  last  con- 
gress'. 

After  the  congress,  the  Central  Board  Productive  Com- 
mittee appointed  a  sub-committee  to  push  the  project 
forward.  On  the  recommendation  of  this  sub-committee, 
in  September,  1891,  it  was  decided  to  get  a  society  regis- 
tered, and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  promised  share- 
holders, to  '  erect  a  factory  with  ten  or  twelve  fires,  with 
blast,  and  machinery  for  testing  and  blackening  chains*.' 
The  eflbrt  failed,  because,  as  the  committee  reported,  '  it 
did  not  seem  possible  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  workers  to  join  in  the  attempt.'  Neither 
could  they  find  any  one  in  '  whom  they  could  thoroughly 
'  confide  the  management  of  the  factory  when  started.'    The 

'  Coagnu  Keport,  18S9,  p.  37.  '  Ibid.,  1S90,  p.  39. 

■  IWd.,  i89i,p.  38. 

*  Ca-eftrativt  Nms,  voL  uiL  p.  997. 
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individuals  and  societies  who  had  subscribed  id  support  of 
the  scheme  had  their  contributions  returned  in  full '. 

At  the  latter  end  of  1886,  Mr,  Stevens,  a  member  of  the 
Btnningham  School  Board,  read  a  paper  to  the  Amalgamated 
Tin  Plate  Workers'  Society,  recommending  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  coK)peration  in  the  tin  plate  industry.  The 
trade  society  took  the  matter  up  vith  great  energy;  the 
Birmingham  branch  at  once  took  400  shares,  the  Wolver- 
hampton branch  100  shares,  and  individual  members  became 
the  holders  of  zoo  more.  Thus  the  capital  subscribed  was 
£700 ;  and  this  was  deemed  sufKcient  to  commence  business 
as  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  tin,  iron,  brass,  and  copper, 
sheet  metal  goods.  Of  the  board  of  directors,  eight  repre- 
sented the  Birmingham  branch  of  the  trade  society,  two  the 
Wolverhampton  branch,  and  three  the  individual  share- 
holders*. The  society  was  registered  towards  the  middle 
of  1887,  as  the  Midland  Productive  Co-operative  Tin  Plate 
Workers'  Society,  25  Masshouse-lane,  Birmingham'.  Busi- 
ness was  commenced  very  speedily ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  directors  reported  that  the  result  had  far  exceeded 
their  expectations  '.  The  number  of  members  was  64,  and 
the  paid-up  share  capital  was  £500 '. 

At  the  end  of  1888,  the  society  numbered  63  members, 
with  £818  of  share  capital;  the  fixed  stock  was  £136,  and 
the  sales  for  the  year  were  £1,208.  On  this,  there  had  been 
a  loss  of  £i8z  ;  they  had  employed,  during  the  year,  about 
sixteen  men,  three  women,  and  two  boys.  'They  had  been 
somewhat  handicapped  by  the  unprecedented  rise  in  the 

'   value  of  tin,  copper,  and  iron ;  and  also  by  the  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  buyers  to  buy  low-priced,  and  therefore  very 

.  shoddy,  articles,  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing.'   The  Birmingham  District  Conference  Association 

'  Congress  Report,  189J,  p.  .16. 

'  Co-optrativi  Nfuit,  vol.  iviii.  p.  13J1. 

»  Regiattar's  Rcturag,  1887,  p.  107. 

'  Ce-ofrrativt  Ntvis,  Tol.  xviii.  p.  ijai, 

*  Congress  Report,  i  S88,  p.  39. 
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had  been  '  officially  infonned  by  the  president  of  the  trades 
union  that  this  productive  society  has  saved  that  body  at 
least  £5  per  week  by  finding  employment  for  their  unem- 
ployed members'.'  Matters  improved  in  1889.  The  sales 
amounted  to  £3,28i,onwhich^  profit  of  £91  was  realized  ' ; 
and  the  improvement  being  continued,  additional  accom- 
tnodation  for  their  workpeople  had  to  be  provided  in  the 
middle  of  1890.  The  number  of  employes  had  increased 
to  30,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  extension  it  was  asserted 
that  '  the  society  had  proved  that  the  workmen  employed 
could  be  paid  the  standard  rate  of  wages  and  a  10  %  bonus ; 
and  that  a  fair  amount  of  profit  could  then  be  made "' 

In  August,  1890,  Mr.  Gannon  (the  secretary)  sent  me 
a  little  information.  Seven  co-operative  societies  held  £765 
of  share  capital,  and  72  workers  held  £141,  the  total  being 
£906.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  trade  union  is  included 
as  a  society,  or  if  it  has  withdrawn  its  capital.  Miss  Potter 
has  informed  me  that,  early  in  1891,  there  were  only  five 
employes  who  were  shareholders,  the  other '  members  appar- 
ently preferring  to  work  for  private  firms  until  the  concern 
is  well  established.'  The  number  of  employes  in  August, 
1 890,  was  32,  and  all  of  them  worked  on  the  premises.  The 
rules  prohibit  employ^  from  being  on  the  committee ;  and 
provide  for  the  profits  being  divided  as  follows :  5  %  per  ann. 
to  share  capital,  50  %  to  the  workers,  and  the  remainder 
'  between  capital,  labour,  and  customers,  in  such  proportions 
as  a  general  meeting  directs.' 

In  1890,  the  society  made  a  loss  of  £134;  but  in  1891, 
it  made  a  profit  of  £88.  The  sales  for  the  two  years  were 
£3.35^  and  £3,613  respectively.  The  number  of  members 
at  the  end  of  1 89 1  was  78,  and  the  share  capital  was  £926 '. 
Must  of  the  trade  was  done  with  co-operative  societies. 

■  Congreu  Report!.  iSSS,  p.  44,  Mid  1S89,  p.  34;  Reeiurir'i 
Kwunu,  1MK8,  p.  70. 

'  C'jnirrcM  Rejmrt,  1890,  p.  is*. 

'  Ct-tfirafivi  Xemi,  vol.  xxi.  p.  6sa. 

*  Kct,'ittrar'i  Rctunii,  1R90,  p.  78,  ind  rSgt,  p.  86. 
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Early  Id  i  888  some  members  of  the  Alcester  Co-operative 
Society  began  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  starting  3.  society 
for  manufacturing  needles.  One  of  the  advocates,  who  was 
a  needle-maker,  urged  that  '  one  firm  in  Redditch  made  a 
profit  last  year  of  £22,000.  ,They  employ  400  hands.  He 
thought  that  this  small  sum  would  help  co-operators  a  little 
if  the  employes  were  co-operators  '.' 

The  result  of  the  discussion  was  the  registration  of  the 
Alcester  Productive  Society  on  October  a,  188S,  the  object 
of  the  society  being  the  manufacture  of  needles.  The  rules 
provided  that  the  shares  were  to  be  £1  each,  and  each 
member  must  hold  not  less  than  five  shares.  Share  capital 
was  to  receive  5  %  per  ann.  interest,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
profit  was  to  be  divided  in  three  parts,  of  which  one  went 
to  the  shareholders,  one  to  the  purchasers,  and  one  to  the 
workers.     No  employ^  could  be  an  officer  of  the  society. 

Operations  were  commenced  with  23  members,  and  £40 
of  share  capital^;  and  the  society  issued  its  first  balance 
sheet  at  the  end  of  June,  1889.  The  sales  for  the  half-year 
had  been  £63,  and  the  net  proRt  was  £13.  This  allowed 
a  bonus  of  bd.  in  the  pound  on  wages,  sales,  and  capital, 
and  £5  to  a  reserve  fund'.  At  the  end  of  1889,  there  were 
53  members,  with  £139  of  share  capital,  and  £25  of  loans. 
The  sales  for  the  whole  year  had  been  £  189,  and  the  profit 
was  £27.  Of  this  sum  £9  went  to  share  capital,  and  £2 
each  to  the  purchasers  and  workers'.  At  the  end  of  1890, 
the  number  of  members  had  increased  to  118,  the  share 
capital  to  £4(11,  and  the  loans  to  £203.  The  fixed  stock 
was  £301 ;  the  sales  for  the  year  were  £421,  and  the  profit 
was  £32.  Of  this  amount,  share  capital  took  £18,  the 
purchasers  received  £1,  and  the  workers  received  £2  °. 

In  1891,  the  sales  were  £699,  and  the  profit  was  £29. 

'  Co-eperalive  News,  vol.  lii.  p.  ja8. 
'  Congress  Report,  1889,  p.  J4. 
'  Ca-Bptrative  AViw,  vol.  xx.  p.  849, 
'  Congress  Report,  1890,  p.  153. 
'  Ibid..  1891,  p.  ijo. 
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This  was  only  sufficient  to  pay  s  %  interest  on  share  capiul '. 
In  1892,  the  sales  were  over  £1,200.  The  committee 
reported  that  after  writing  '£51  lOf.  ofT  fixed  stock,  a  profit 
of  £94  i8j.  is  available.'  It  was  'decided  to  dispose  of 
this  by  paying  5  %  to  shareholders,'  and  a  bonus  of  ^.  in  the 
pound  on  share  capital,  sales,  and  wages.  £10  was  added 
to  the  reserve  fund,  and  a  balance  of  about  £20  was 
carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  the  1893  profit  and  loss 
account.  It  was  further  reported  that '  the  society  has  had 
to  contend  with  lack  of  capital,  and  has  had  to  have 
recourse  to  a  considerable  bank  overdraft,  for  which  the 
conunittee  are  personally  responsible'.' 

The  above-described  application  of  the  profits  appears  to 
me  to  be  another  instance  of  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the 
rules,  as  special  rule  12  of  this  society  distinctly  says  that 
one-third  of  the  net  profits  shall  be  allotted  to  each  of 
the  three  following  classes — shareholders,  purchasers,  and 
workers. 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Simpson)  has  told  me  that,  in  the 
early  part  of  1 89 1,  the  society  was  employing  twenty  persons. 
Fourteen  of  these  worked  on  the  premises,  and  six  in  their 
own  homes,  '  the  great  amount  of  subdivision  of  labour  in 
the  needle  trade  making  it  impossible '  to  employ  all  on  the 
premises,  until  a  brger  trade  has  been  secured.  Thirteen 
of  the  employes  were  shareholders.  The  proportion  of 
wages  paid  to  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  by  the  balance  sheet,  appears  to  be  about  one-third 
of  wages  to  two-thirds  value  of  raw  material.  Most  of  the 
goods  are  sold  to  co-operative  societies,  and  the  quality  is 
highly  spoken  of.  In  September,  1891,  the  name  of  the 
society  was  changed  to  the  Alcester  Needle-makers'  Society '. 
In  the  present  state  of  public  prejudice  against  co-opera- 
tion, this  is  probably  a  wise  alteration. 

In   1S90,  the   Knights  of  Labour  Sheet  Iron  Workers' 

*  C'on|[reu  Keport,  1891,  p.  17]. 

*  '"  lat  A'rtta,  loL  K  '     "    " 
I.  uli.  p.  1007. 
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Society  was  registered '.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  however, 
it  bad  not  made  a  start;  but  early  in  1891  it  commenced 
business  at  Cradley  Heath*.  The  representative  of  the 
society,  speaking  at  a  conference  held  in  Birmingham  in 
October,  iSgi,  said  'the  chief  ditficulty  his  society  had  ex- 
perienced was  in  finding  a  market  for  their  productions, 
most  of  which  were  exported'.'  The  sales  in  1891  were 
£4,466  ;  but  no  profit  was  made.  At  the  end  of  1891,  the 
number  of  members  was  loi ;  the  share  capital  was  £739, 
and  the  loan  capital  was  £512  *. 

On  February  15,  1890,  another  attempt  at  cooperative 
lock-making  was  initiated  at  Wolverhampton,  by  a  meeting, 
in  St.  George's  Hall,  of  forty  persons,  representing  1000 
workmen.  Among  other  speakers,  addresses  were  given 
by  Messrs.  G.  Evans  and  E.  L.  Griffiths  (of  the  Central 
Co-operative  Board),  and  by  Mr.  Stanley  (secretary  to  the 
Working  Locksmiths' Trade  Society).  In  moving  a  resolution 
to  start  a  productive  society,  the  latter  said  ;  '  If  there  had 
been  a  co-operative  productive  society  in  existence  in  their 
trade,  a  recent  strike,  which  had  cost  the  trade  union  over 
£1,000,  would  not  have  occurred.'  A  committee  of  nine 
working  men  was  appointed  to  'arrange  preliminaries'  for 
starting  the  society'. 

The  new  venture  was  registered  about  midsummer,  1890, 
as  the  Wolverhampton  General  Locksmiths'  Co-operative 
Society  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  1890,  it  had  41  members,  with 
£41  of  share  capital.  It  had  expended  £iz  on  fixtures, 
and  had  done  a  small  trade,  amounting  to  £30  *.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Harrison  (of  Walsall),  writing  to  me  at  the  end  of  June,  1891, 
said:  'The  Wolverhampton  locksmiths  make  high-class 
work ;  and  when  I  was  last  there  they  were  engaged  on 


*  Co-9ptraHvt  Neia!,  vol.  xxii.  p.  jg. 

'  Congress  Report,  iSgr,  pp.  52  and  150, 

*  Ce-Bfitralivi  A'nrii,  vol.  ixii.  p.  I0J4. 
'  R^strar's  Relnrra,  1S91,  p.  90. 

'  Co-efirative  A'mis,  vol,  ui.  p.  183. 

*  Congress  Keport,  1S91,  p.  150. 
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locks  for  the  General  Post  Office.    They  are  short  of  capital ; 
yet  their  rales  restrict  each  member's  holding  to  £10.' 

An  almost  forgotten  effort  is  that  of  the  Co-operative 
Filesmiths'  Society,  of  Sheffield,  which  was  registered  on 
Februaiy  19,  1866,  and  'was  established  by  the  Filesmiths' 
Union,  with  the  view  of  finding  employment  for  members 
who  were  unable  to  obtain  work  elsewhere.'  For  a  time  the 
society  is  said  to  have  done  well;  but,  from  1871  down- 
wards, it  steadily  declined,  owing,  it  was  thought,  to  the 
death  of  their  first  manager '. 

At  the  end  of  1871,  there  were  25  members,  with  £1,350 
of  share  capital,  and  £5,883  of  loans.  The  fixed  stock  was 
valued  at  £583,  and  the  sales  for  the  year  were  £3,674 ; 
but  there  was  no  profit'.  From  this  date,  the  society  made 
no  returns  to  the  r^strar,  probably  on  account  of  the 
unfavourable  state  of  its  affairs.  In  1877,  it  borrowed  £450 
from  the  South  Yorkshire  Miners'  Association  ;  and,  as  the 
miners  could  obtain  neither  interest  nor  principal,  they  sued 
the  Filesmiths  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  They  got 
a  verdict,  but  no  money ;  so  they  obtained,  on  November  7, 
1 880,  a  compulsory  winding-up  order  from  the  County  Court. 
It  was  stated  that  the  Miners'  Association  was  almost  the 
only  creditor,  and  that  '  the  Filesmiths'  Society  had  drifted 
into  its  present  position  in  consequence  of  the  depression 
of  trade  *.' 

In  1873,  there  was  quite  a  crop  of  co-operative  societies 
sown  in  Sheffield,  no  less  than  sin  having  been  registered 
under  the  Industrial  Societies  Act  in  that  year.  Among 
them  was  the  Sheffield  Engineering  Society,  of  New-street  *. 
At  the  end  of  1874,  this  society  had  eleven  membeni,  with 
£778  of  share  capital,  and  £350  of  loans.  It  had  done 
a  trade  during  the  year  amounting  to  £3,597,  and  had  inadc 
£332  of  profit'.     In  1875,  its  business  amounted  to  £3,633, 

'  Caeptralivi  Neva,  vol.  xL  p.  750. 

*  Keeu<n""<  Kelnnu,  iS;i,  p.  51. 

'  Ca-o/^ralrvt  Neaii,  vol.  xi.  p.  750. 
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but  there  was  no  profit '.  The  society  rapidly  declined  under 
the  depressing  influences  of  the  bad  times,  and  its  business 
in  1876 was  only  £1,338.     In  1878  it  was  dissolved'. 

The  Sheffield  Cutlery  Co-operative  Productive  Society  was 
also  registered  in  1873,  but  with  a  much  longer  name  than 
its  present  long  one '.  This  society  has  had  a  very  slow, 
but  on  the  whole  a  steadily  improving,  career.  At  the  end 
of  1874,  it  had  34  members,  with  £67  of  share  capital,  and 
£53  of  loans.  At  the  end  of  1875,  it  had  93  members, 
with  £108  of  shares,  and  £308  of  loans.  The  fixed  stock 
was  £41,  and  the  sales  for  that  year  were  £188  ;  but  there 
was  no  profit.  In  r876,  the  sales  fell  to  £35,  and  again 
there  was  no  profit.  During  the  next  three  years,  the  sales 
gradually  rose,  until,  in  1880,  they  amounted  to  £478.  with 
a  profit  of  £33.  Then  there  was  a  relapse;  and  in  1883 
there  was  a  loss  of  £22,  on  sales  of  £536.  From  that  date, 
the  society  has  steadily  improved,  except  in  membership, 
the  number  at  midsummer,  r892,  being  only  66,  while  in 
1884,  there  were  80  members*. 

At  the  end  of  1890,  the  society  had  £373  of  share  capital, 
and  £262  of  reserve  funds.  The  fixed  stock  was  £24.  The 
sales  for  the  year  were  £1,944,  and  the  profit  was  £288. 
From  this  profit,  share  capital  was  allotted  £  1 5,  being  5  % 
per  ann. ;  labour  received  £30,  being  ir.  bd.  in  the  pound 
on  wages;  and  the  customers  received  £109,  or  \s.  dd.  in 
the  pound  on  their  purchases'.  About  equal  prosperity 
attended  the  society's  operations  for  the  year  1891,  and 
a  similar  division  of  profit  was  made'.  The  first  half  of 
1893  gave  the  same  results;  but  in  the  last  half  of  1893,  the 
profit  only  allowed  a  ninepenny  bonus  to  be  paid  to  the 
employes  and  customers.  The  sales  for  1893  were  £1,946, 
while  in  1891  they  were  £2,113'. 

'  Regiitrar'B  Rcturai,  1875,  p.  64. 

'  Ibid.,  1876,  p.  19,  and  1878,  p.  34,  '  Ibid.,  1874,  p.  58, 

'  Ibid.,  1875-89,  and  Co-optrativt  News,  vol.  iiii.  p.  961. 

'  Con^eu  Report,  iSgc.  p.  ijo. 

■  Ce-operalive  Nms,  vol.  mil.  p.  961,  and  vol.  iiiii.  p.  310. 

'  Jbid.,  voL  xiiii.  p.  987,  and  vol.  xiiv.  p.  117. 
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Up  to  the  end  of  1886,  the  society  divided  profits  between 
capital  and  custom  only,  the  former  getting  in  the  last  half 
of  1886  7J  %  per  ann.,  and  the  latter  a  dividend  of  6d.  in 
the  pound  on  purchases  ^     But  in  March,  1887,  new  rules 
were  registered,  which,  besides  shortening  the  name,  pro- 
vided for  'the  payment  of  a  dividend  on  paid-up  share 
capital,  at  such  rate,  not  exceeding  ^\%  per  ann.,  as  the 
profits  shall  permit;  and  the  remainder  shall  be  divided 
in  equal  half  portions  between  purchase  and  labour.'     All 
profits  allotted  to  labourers,  or  purchasers,  must  accumulate 
as  share  capital  until  the  recipient  has  £20  invested  \     As 
a  matter  of  practice,  the  society  pays  5  %  per  ann.  only  on 
share  capital ;  and,  after  taking  a  portion  of  the  profit  to  the 
reserve  fund,  as  entitled  by  the  rule,  allots  labour  and  custom 
the  same  amount  in  the  pound  on  wages  and  purchases, 
which  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  giving  each  an  '  equal 
balf  portion  V 

Early  in  1891,  Mr.  Knowles  (the  secretary)  informed  me 
that  99  %  of  the  trade  was  done  with  co-operative  societies. 
£mploy^  are  not  permitted  by  the  rules  to  be  committee- 
men. Ten  co-operative  societies  held  £100  of  share 
ca^ntal,  30  employes  held  £70,  and  20  other  persons  held 
dCsoa.  The  society  was  then  employing  40  persons,  all 
^  whom  worked  at  their  own  homes,  *  in  accordance  with 
the  ctistom  of  the  trade.' 

From  the  above  sketch,  the  reader  will  observe  that  the 
efforts  to  establish  co-operation  in  the  iron  trades  have 
extended  from  shipbuilding  and  manne  engine-making  on 
the  one  hand,  to  needles,  nails,  and  wringing  machines  on 
the  other.  All  the  big  efforts  have  collapsed;  but  some 
of  the  smaller  ones  are  steadily  growing  in  prosperity. 

*  Co-cpertUive  NewSy  vol.  xvii.  p.  366. 

'  Society 't  Rule  16. 

'  CongTess  Report,  1891,  p.  151. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Colliery  Failures. 

The  history  of  this  section  begins  with  the  conversion  of 
the  finn  of  Henry  Briggs,  Son  and  Co.  into  a  limited 
company  on  July  i,  1865,  Speaking  at  a  co-operative 
meeting  at  Manchester  on  May  19,  1866,  Mr.  Archibald 
Briggs  said  that  '  when  his  father  and  brother  adopted  the 
co-operative  system,  he  as  a  partner  gladly  agreed  to  the 
proposal.'     It 


'  was  another  instance  of  good  coming  out  of  evil ;  for  his 
brother  was  so  disgusted  with  the  coal  trade,  from  the  diffi- 
culties caused  by  strikes  and  other  misunderstandings,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  for  two  years  the  mines  were  worked 
at  an  average  return  of  only  4J  %,  that  he  determined  to  sell 
the  collieries.  This  resolve  was  afterwards  modilied  into  an 
attempt  to  form  a  partnership  with  the  men,  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  work  more  steadily,  and  strive  to  promote  their  masters' 

During  a  period  of  ten  years  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
company,  four  strikes  had  occurred,  '  lasting  in  the  aggre- 
gate 74  weeks'.'  The  fourth  of  these  occurred  in  1863; 
and  was  caused  by  the  colliery  owners,  including  the 
Messrs.  Briggs,  demanding  certain  reductions  in  wages, 
and  the  riddling  of  the  coal  in  the  pit  without  payment ; 
and  threatening  to  lock  out  their  men  unless  all  the  miners 
in  the  neighbouring  collieries  also  agreed  to  the  reductions. 

'  Co-ofemtar,  vol.  vii.  p.  3. 

•  Taylor,  Profililuuitig,  p.  118, 
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The  contest  between  masters  and  men  was  of  a  bitter 
character,  the  forroei  utilizing  the  police  to  get  non-unionist 
labourers ;  obtaining  local  government  stores  to  accommo- 
date them ;  and  evicting  the  unionists  from  their  dwellings 
under  circumstances  that  ultimately  created  a  riot.  This 
riot  led  to  vindictive  prosecutions  of  unionist  leaders ;  but 
after  a  16  weeks'  strike,  the  men  secured  a  substantial 
victory  and  work  was  resumed '. 

In  consequence  of  this  treatment,  the  feeling  of  the  men 
towards  the  firm  was  very  bitter.  One  workman  is  reported 
to  have  said,  '  All  coal-masters  is  devils,  and  Briggs  is  the 
prince  of  devils,'  When  the  experiment  of  co-operative 
profit-sharing  was  introduced,  a  general  opinion  prevailed 
that '  it  was  instituted  in  order  to  destroy  the  union,'  and 
one  man  remarked,  'The  thing  is  good;  but,  you  see,  it 
comes  from  Briggs,  and  I  have  no  faith  in  Briggs'.' 
Mr,  Briggs  himself  said  : 

'  In  order  to  test  the  willingness  of  the  men  to  work  with  them 
t>efoie  granting  this  bonus,  they  required  them  to  take  the  small 
trouble  of  obtaining  a  penny  book  containing  the  rules,  in  which 
their  wa.ges  had  to  be  entered. .  .  .  The  unexpected  and  rather 
disheartening  fact  was  that  a  large  number,  nearly  one-half,  of 
the  workers  had  never  asked  for  these  books '.' 

Those  who  did  not  get  the  books  knew  they  would  thereby 
lose  their  bonus;  yet,  'only  300  out  of  1,000  workmen 
applied  for  them '.' 

When  the  firm  became  a  limited  company,  everything  was 
taken  at  the  value  at  which  it  stood  in  the  books  of  the 
firm ;  while  two-thirds  of  the  capital,  and  the  full  control  of 
the  practical  management,  were  to  remain  in  Messrs.  Briggs' 
hands.  The  allocation  of  profits  was  as  follows :  When- 
ever, after  providing  for  the  redemption  of  capital,  ic,  the 
divisible  profits  exceeded  10%  per  ann.  on  the  capital  of 
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the  company,  the  vork-people,  'including  manners  6V 
agents  at  fixed  salaries,'  were  to  receive  one-half  of  such 
excess  profit, '  to  be  distributed  amongst  them  in  proportion 
to,  and  as  a  percentage  upon,  their  respective  earnings 
during  the  year'.'  The  company  was  paying  about  £i,oao 
a  week  in  wages*. 

The  result  of  the  first  year's  working  was  that  the  share- 
holders  received  a  dividend  of  la  %,  while  the  workers  who 
were  shareholder  received  a  bonus  on  their  wages  of  lo  %, 
and  the  non-shareholding  workers  received  a  bonus  of  5  %. 
This  result  was  announced  to  a  meeting  of  some  hundreds 
of  the  work-people,  which  was  held  in  the  Whitwood 
Schoolrooms,  on  August  3,  1866;  and  on  October  z, 
a  'commemorative  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  workmen, 
and  friends '  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Leeds,  to  cele- 
brate the  success.  Among  others  who  attended,  were 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  and  Professor  Fawcett.  The  former 
characterized  the  company  as  '  a  great  and  successful  ex- 
periment,' while  the  latter  said  that  the  'success  of  the 
remarkable  co-operative  scheme  which  they  were  celebrating 
that  evening  would  work  a  new  and  blessed  epoch  in  the 
industrial  history  of  the  country.'  At  this  meeting,  an 
address  and  a  '  silver  ^pergne  '  were  presented  to  Mr.  H.  C. 
Bri^s,  in  the  name  of  the  employes '. 

The  second  annual  festival  was  held  in  a  large  wagon- 
shed  at  the  Whitwood  Colliery,  on  September  21,  1867, 
when  about  1,800  persons  sat  down  to  tea,  the  room  being 
profusely  decorated  '  in  an  elaborate  and  tasteful  manner ' 
with  dowers,  flags,  mottoes,  Chinese  lanterns,  and  trophies 
made  from  the  pitmen's  tools.  The  dividend  on  the 
£90,000  of  share  capital  was  at  the  rate  of  13  %j  £8,000 
was  taken  to  reserve,  and  £3,700,  out  of  a  total  net  profit 
of  £20,417,  was  divided  among  975  employes  as  bonus,  at 
rates  on  their  wages  varying  from  44  %  to  12  %.     At  this 

'  T»jlor,  Profil-skaring,  p.  118, 
'  CB-oftrater,  »ol.  viL  p.  3, 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  87,  189,  190. 
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meeting  Mr.  A.  Briggs  pointed  out  that  the  men  could  help 
to  make  additional  profit  by  'working  how  and  when  the 
managers  wanted  them  to  work ; '  and  complained  of  some 
men  giving  up  their  situations  because  they  were  required 
to  work  for  a  time  at  a  different  pit '. 

The  company  continued  prosperous,  paying  year  by  year 
up  to  July,  1872,  dividends  on  capital  varying  from  13I  to 
15  % ;  while  the  sums  granted  to  the  workmen  as  bonus 
varied  from  £1,740  to  as  much  as  £5,350.  'During  the 
last  of  this  series  of  years  the  inflation  in  the  coal  trade 
commenced,  the  prices  of  coal  rising  rapidly  with  a  cor- 
responding advance  in  the  rate  of  wages.'  These  advances 
in  wages  amounted  in  'the  aggregate  from  27)  to  30  %' 
In  consequence  of  these  advances,  the  dividend  to  be  paid 
to  the  shareholders  before  dividing  profits  with  workers  was 
raised  50  %,  viz.  from  10  to  15  %  ;  and  by  June,  1873,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  advance  in  wages  had  increased  to  'at 
least  50  %  on  the  original  standard.'  The  revised  division 
of  profits  gave  shareholders  in  1873  a  25  %  dividend  and 
the  men  a  bonus  of  £14,356*.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
WhitwcU  Main  Colliery  was  bought  for  £55,000,  and 
£30,000  of  the  purchase  money  was  provided  out  of  the 
year's  profit  This  £30,000  was  allotted  to  the  existing 
shareholders  in  the  form  of  a  new  issue  of  shares,  and  thus 
the  men  were  deprived  of  their  portion  of  it,  which  would 
have  been  £t5,ooo'.  In  1874,  the  shareholders  received 
18  7,  while  the  men's  bonus  was  £6,048.  The  share 
capital  was  now  £joi,6oo,  and  the  number  of  employes 
was  1,218'.  In  addition  to  the  sums  divided,  large 
amounts  were  placed  to  depreciation  and  reserve  funds, 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  what  is  usual,  and  the  men 
were  thereby  deprived  of  the  share  which  ought  to  have 
come  to  them  as  bonus.     In  the  two  years  1873-4,  the 


'  Ce-eftralar.  vol.  vii.  pp.  469.  519-11. 
'  Taylor,  Prafil-skaTiHg.  pp.  I20,  111,  144-7. 
'   Ca-ottralivr  Neat,  toL  iii  pp.  430,  441. 
*  Taylor,  I'nfU-thariHg,  pp.  no,  111,  144-7. 
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reserve  was  increased  by  £36,600;  and  in  the  three  years 
1873-4-5  'stores,  repairs,  renewals,  and  depreciations' 
were  credited  with  £  15 1,377  '■ 

'  During  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 1874,  the  reaction 
commenced,  and  the  selling  prices  of  coal  gradually  declined. 
This  change  in  the  trade  necessilating  a  reduction  in  wages, 
notices  to  that  effect  were  issued  to  the  miners.  The  men,  how- 
ever, declined  to  recognize  this  necessity,  and  the  employers 
thereupon  offered  to  refer  the  question  to  arb!tia.lion ;  but  it 
was  only  after  a  strike  of  four  weeks'  duration,  in  which  the 
workmen  of  the  company  joined,  that  this  offer  of  arbitration 
was  accepted.' 
The  arbitration  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  wages '. 

In  consequence  of  the  men  taking  part  in  this  strike, 
'  the  system  of  payment  of  bonus  on  earnings '  was  discon- 
tinued ;  the  directors  saying  that  '  as  the  miners  act,  in  all 
questions  arising  between  themselves  and  their  employers, 
strictly  under  instructions  from  the  executive  of  the  union. 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  no  longer  prepared  to  recognize 
any  special  arrangement  with  the  company','  The  above 
is  extracted  from  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Messrs. 
Briggs,  and  printed  in  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor's  book. 

Messrs.  Briggs  went  on  to  say  in  the  above-named 
memorandum,  that  they  had,  in  1872,  come  into  collision 
with  the  men  about  the  union.  The  latter  had  fixed  on 
August  19  for  a  great  demonstration.  Accidentally,  or 
otherwise,  Messrs.  Briggs  fixed  their  annual  shareholders' 
meeting  for  the  same  date,  and  issued  a  notice  '  to  the 
effect  that  any  workman  absenting  himself  from  work  in 
order  to  attend  the  union  meeting  would  be  considered  as 
forfeiting  all  claim  to  bonus  for  the  future.  About  one-third 
of  the  men  did  so  forfeit  their  bonus.'  This  action  on  the 
part  of  Messrs,  Briggs  was  characterized  by  Mr.  Sedley 
Taylor  as  '  autocratic,'  and  Mr.  Taylor  remarked  that  the 
result  must  have  been  'embitterraent  on  the  men's  part, 

'  Cocfiiralive  Nrws,  vol.  vi.  p.  6^7. 
'  Taylor,  Frefil-sharing,  p.  Ui. 
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for  they  could  only  regard  it  "  as  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference with  their  freedom  of  action '." ' 

Commenting  on  the  discontinuance  of  the  bonus  system 
at  Messrs.  Briggs'  collieries,  the  editor  of  the  Co-operative 
News,  on  December  18,  1875,  stated  that  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  association  were  wanting. 

'We  findncitherthefoTmationofapartDership  with  the  object 
of  doing  justice  to  the  worker,  nor  the  observance  of  equity 
to  him,  by  securing  that  his  share  of  profits  shall  be  clearly 
an  addition  to  his  «-ages,  and  not  a  substitution  for  them ;  nor 
the  absence  of  a  disposition  lo  turn  any  unusual  profits  to  the 
advantage  of  the  capitalist  at  the  cost  of  the  worker.  .  .  .  The 
workers  themselves  declared  that  they  were  never  paid  for 
certain  extras  in  work,  on  which,  since  the  bonus  system  has 
been  given  up,  they  have  actually  got  an  advance  of  pay ; ' 
and  '  when  the  unnatural  inflation  of  the  price  of  ci>a]  took 
place  in  1872-3,  the  promised  equality  in  the  division  of  profits 
above  a  dividend  of  10  %  on  capital  was  evaded.' 

The  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  News,  as  above  given, 
was  confirmed  by  the  Messrs.  Briggs ;  for  they  said  : 

'Some  of  the  suirounding  colliery  proprietors,  anxious  to  attract 
men  to  their  pits  and  secure  as  krge  a  share  as  possible  of  the 
great  prosperity,  and  finding  the  bonus  given  by  our  company 
was  a  great  inducement  to  men  to  remain  with  us,  began  to 
offer  something  beyond  the  regular  wages  of  the  distria,  saying 
it  was  instead  of  "  Briggs'  Bonus,''  thus  strengthening  the  view 
already  entertained  by  some  discontented  men  that  the  bonus 
was  something  kept  back  out  of  the  weekly  wages  to  be  given 
at  the  end  of  the  year '.' 

When,  therefore,  the  shareholders,  in  February,  1875, 
decided  to  discontinue  the  bonus  system,  the  decision  gave 
rise  to  'no  disturbance,  or  even  any  visible  emotion,'  which 
was  '  a  pretty  conclusive  proof  that  the  men  did  not  think 
they  had  much  to  lose  by  its  abolition  '.' 

'^rhe  South  Buckley  Coal  and  Fire- Brick  Company, 
Limited,  was  registered  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies 
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Acts  in  1866,  It  was  promoted,  like  the  ill-fated  Cobden 
Mills,  bjr  Mr.  E.  O.  Greening ;  and,  attracted  by  the  state- 
ment that  'the  collieries  and  brickworks  will  be  placed 
under  the  system  which  has  proved  so  successful  in  the  case 
oftheWhitwood  and  Methley  Collieries,  in  Yorkshire,  where 
a  bonus  is  paid  to  the  servants  of  the  company  in  propor- 
tion to  profits  earned  above  10  %,'  shares  were  taken  in  the 
undertaking  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  the  present  Marquis 
of  Ripon,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

The  prospectus  further  asserted,  in  reference  to  the 
profit-sharing  provision,  that  '  this  airangement,  which  opens 
a  door  to  self-improvement  to  the  work-people,  has  been 
found  to  induce  zealous  co-operation  by  them  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  interests  of  the  company,  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  disputes  and  strikes,  and  to  result  in  larger 
production  and  greater  and  more  regular  profits  than  are 
made  even  by  private  firms.' 

The  capital  was  to  be  £50,000  in  £10  shares,  of  which 
not  more  than  £5  was  to  be  called  up;  £10,000  was  to  be 
reserved  to  the  work-people',  to  whom  a  voluminous 
address,  signed  by  Mr.  Greening  as  secretary,  and  a  number 
of  sharehoiders,  was  issued  by  the  company  to  induce  them 
to  take  up  shares,  &c.  In  it,  they  asserted  'the  certainty 
of  the  success  of  the  company  as  a  commercial  speculation. 
Until  they  had  so  satisfied  themselves,  they  had  refrained 
from  appealing  to  the  work-people  in  their  employ  to  join 
them  ; '  but  they  were  '  now  perfectly  satisfied '.' 

Notwithstanding  this  perfect  confidence,  the  concern  was 
a  fiasco  from  the  commencement.  The  first  annual  report 
of  the  directors,  dated  March  14,  1867,  said  :  '  On  taking 
possession  of  the  property  they  found  two  small  pits.  .  .  . 
It  was  decided  not  to  work  the  first-named  pit,  but  to  sink 
two  new  shafts.'  They  had  no  efficient  means  of  transport  ■ 
for  the  coal,  and  had  been  crippled  for  money,  although 
there  only  remained  'about  1,000  shares  undisposed  of.' 
'  Co-eftraJor,  vol.  vii.  pp.  1,  lo,  and  48S. 
'  From  copy  of  wldre<t  snpplied  bjr  Mr.  T.  Fowc. 
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Mr,  Thomas  Hughes  had  become  a  director.  The  report 
further  stated  that  when  'the  company  has  proper  railway 
communication  provided  to  open  a  suitable  market,  a  large 
number  of  bands  can  at  once  be  placed  in  the  workings ; 
and  they  believe  about  1,800  tons  per  week  can  be  raised.' 
On  this  somewhat  doubtful  report,  an  '  interest  dividend ' 
(whatever  that  may  mean)  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  each 
shareholder '. 

I  believe  this  was  the  only  dividend  the  company  ever 
did  pay;  and  when,  after  some  struggling,  it  was  liquidated, 
Mr.  Hughes  and  his  friends  were  very  heavy  losers  by  the 
catastrophe. 

What  was  at  the  time  sensationally  called  the  coal  famine, 
broke  out  in  1873,  and  continued  for  about  two  years. 
Really  it  was  not  a  dearth  of  coals,  but  a  sudden  excessive 
demand  for  coal  from  an  exceptionally  prosperous  iron 
■  trade ;  and  this  sudden  excessive  demand  caused  an  extra- 
ordinary advance  in  prices.  Writing  in  the  Cooperative 
A'euis  of  September  14,  1872,  Mr.  John  Holmes  gave  some 
details,  showing  that  in  the  West  Yorkshire  district '  since 
September,  1871,  there  have  been  five  advances  of  coal, 
amounting  to  8s.  i\d.  per  ton,  averaging  all  round  nearly 
150  %  upon  the  gross  price  of  the  coal  itself.'  The  working 
miners  were  blamed  by  the  masters,  and,  through  their 
assertions,  by  the  public  also,  for  this  advance,  but 
Mr.  Holmes  pointed  out  that  there  had  been  in  the  same 
[M:riod  only  'three  advances  of  wages,  amounting  to  5\d. 
per  ton,  or  about  25  %  upon  the  gross  amount  of  wages  *.' 

Before  the  above-named  statement  was  printed,  the  prices 
of  coal,  in  the  district  named  by  Mr.  Holmes,  went  up 
another  51.  to  61.  per  ton.  Critictzing  this  advance,  the 
leeds  Express  said  : 

'  Now  that  the  best  coal  is  above  a  guinea  per  ton,  the  colliers 
arc  receiving  only  <id,  per  ion  more  than  when  the  same  kind  of 
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coal  was  lew.  per  ton.  Our  readers  will  thus  cleariy  see  to 
whom  the  lion's  share  of  the  enhanced  price  is  falling.  If 
colliers,  who  risk  he^th,  limb,  and  life,  in  their  occupations,  are 
to  be  considered  shamelessly  audacious  in  asking  for  an  increase 
of  6irf.  per  ton,  what  are  we  to  think  of  their  geotlemanly 
employers,  who  demand  of  those  they  serve  an  advance  of  %i. 
per  ton,  and  that  too,  after  securing  a  like  advance,  by  instal- 
ments, in  the  course  of  two  years '.' 

By  September,  1873,  both  wages  and  prices  had  advanced 
still  further;  and  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  King's  College, 
Professor  Leone  Levi  stated  that  'the  average  wages  of 
a  miner  in  1871  were  4J.  ii</.  a  day,  and  in  1873,  8*. 
a  day,  being  an  increase  of  6a  %.  But  while  the  profits  of 
the  coal-owners  averaged  but  ^d.  a  ton  in  1871,  they 
reached  31.  f>d.  a  ton  in  1873,  that  is  an  increase  of  nearly 
500  % '.'  At  about  the  same  date,  it  was  stated  at  a  co- 
operative conference,  at  Barnsley,  on  the  coal  question, 
that  '  the  increased  price  of  coal,  even  only  calculated  at 
the  rate  of  "js.  6d.  a  ton,  amounted  to  £45,000,000,  of 
which  only  £10,000,000  had  gone  to  the  coal-workers,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  coal-owners '.' 

In  consequence  of  the  exorbitant  prices,  and  the  fabulous 
profits  realized  by  colliery  owners  through  these  prices, 
collieries  were  opened  in  all  directions,  and  in  October, 
1873,  the  Newcastle  CkrtmUU  warned  the  trade  and  the 
public  that  the  result  of  the  high  prices  would  be  a  run  of 
ruinously  low  prices. 

'  Colliery  undertakings  are  being  offered  at  exorbitant  prices, 
and  the  value  thus  exacted  is  not  likely  to  be  recouped  when 
trade  is  restored  to  something  like  its  normal  state.  ...  At 
the  very  best  the  enormous  profits  which  are  admittedly  made 
by  colliery  proprietors  at  the  present  time  cannot  last  much 
longer.  .  .  .  The  coal-owners  of  this  generation  have  sown 
the  wind  ;  the  generation  that  is  to  follow  will  reap  the  whirl- 
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The  event  followed  quickly  on  the  prophecy;  and  in 
.  April,  1874,  it  was  reported :  '  Coal  is  coming  down,  and 
wages  are  coming  down  faster  than  the  coal ;  thus  giving 
the  counterpart  to  the  rise  of  1 8  months  ago,  when  the  men 
did  not  get  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  rise,  although  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  placed  to  their  account '.'  The  down- 
ward movement  was  almost  as  rapid  as  the  rise  had  been ; 
and  the  fight  for  life  among  the  colliery  proprietors  resulted, 
as  usual,  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  collapse  of 
those  who,  through  want  of  capital,  through  excessive 
royalties,  through  inferior  coal-beds,  or  through  other 
causes,  were  not  strong  enough  to  continue  competing 
against  their  more  fortunate  rivals.  Both  co-operators  and 
trades  unionists  took  part  in,  and  were  affected  by,  the 
general  excitement.  At  miners'  association  meetings,  as 
well  as  at  co-operative  conferences,  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed ;  and  resolutions  were  repeatedly  passed  in  favour  of 
starting  co-operative  collieries. 

The  first  co-operative  effort  in  the  field  was  the  Darwen 
Mining  Company,  Limited,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
£12,000'.  It  was  started  in  the  early  part  of  1872  by 
'a  number  of  members  of  the  Darwen  Industrial  Society',' 
Mr.  VVm.  Taylor,  who  afterwards  became  the  manager, 
being  the  initiator  of  the  affair.  Mr,  C.  J.  Beckett  wrote  to 
me:  'The  dangling  of  a  40  %  dividend  caused'  the 
Darwen  Industrial  Society  'to  put  £1,000  in  shares  into 
the  company,  and  otherwise  give  it  a  lift  in  the  world.  It 
ended,  as  it  often  does,  by  lifting  us  into  a  position  we  had 
not  bargained  for.' 

The  site  selected  for  the  colliery  was  Whiiebirk,  near 
Blackburn.  Borings  had  previously  been  made,  and  it 
had  been  '  ascertained  that  there  were  two  seams  of  coal, 
the  higher  and  the  lower,  the  latter  being  30  inches  thick.' 
The  first  sod  was  cut  on  April  19,  1871,  and  'the  work  was 

'  Ca-eftialivt  iVea/s,  vol.  iv.  p.  198.  '   HiJ.,  *ol.  iii.  p.  49. 
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zealously  continued'  until  February  35,  1874,  when  'the 
long-looked-for  time  of  coming  to  the  lower-mine'  had 
arrived ;  and  '  the  first  piece  of  coal  brought  up  the  shaft 
from  the  lower  mine,'  weighing  36  cwt.,  was  carted  by  the 
Industrial  Society  through  the  streets  of  Darwen  in  triumph, 
and  was  presented  to  Mr.  Eli  Walsh,  who  had  given  'every 
information  to  Mr,  W,  Taylor,  the  manager  of  the  Darwen 
Mining  Company'  during  the  progress  of  the  shaft- 
sinking  '. 

In  1889  Mr.  Taylor  sent  me  a  cutting  from  a  local  news- 
paper, describing  the  working  of  the  coUieiy,  and  he  also 
gave  me  some  further  information.  From  these  I  gather 
that  from  the  completion  of  the  two  shafts  'the  colliery  has 
been  in  full  work,'  with  scarcely  an  intermission. 

'  There  is  a  gradual  slope  from  the  workings  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  and  the  trucks  of  coat  can  be  brought  along  what 
is  called  a  chain  road,  running  parallel  with  the  intake  airway, 
without  any  labour  or  steam.  An  endless  chain  runs  from 
the  workings  to  the  pit  mouth.  Each  truck  is  fitted  with 
a  fork,  in  which  the  endless  chain  catches,  and  runs  the  coal 
trucks  from  one  end  of  the  mine  to  the  other.  The  weight  of 
the  trucks  causes  them  to  work  without  any  other  power  being 
applied.' 

The  shaft  was  137  yards  deep.  Over  500  gallons  of  water 
were  pumped  out  of  the  mine  every  minute,  and  this  was 
sold  to  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  Company. 

The  Mining  Company  was  not  able  to  make  the  pit  pay 
under  the  altered  conditions  of  the  coal  market.  Loss 
succeeded  loss ;  the  Darwen  Industrial  Society  helped  the 
company  by  lending  £6,000  on  the  mortgage  of  the 
colliery  ;  but  when  this  was  engulfed,  the  Industrial  Society 
called  a  meeting  of  its  members  on  November  14,  1883,  to 
consider  whether  it  was  advisable  to  foreclose  and  to  work 
the  colliery  as  a  department  of  the  society.  The  directors 
of  the  society  recommended  this  cotirse,  'and,  to  cover  the 
present  loss,  they  proposed  to  again  put  up  the  value  of  the 
'  Co-oferativt  News,  toI.  iv,  p.  104. 
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buildings,  as  had  been  done  before.'  Mr.  Lightfoot,  'as  an 
experienced  collier,'  gave  his  opinion,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  chairaian,  '  that  the  Whitebirk  Colliery  never  had  paid 
•its  way,  and  never  would.  Mr.  W.  Hargreaves,  a  large 
shareholder  in  the  Whitebirlc,  bore  similar  testimony.'  In 
the  end  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one 
to  take  over  the  colliery,  and  work  it  as  recommended'. 
In  consequence  of  this  decision,  the  Mining  Company  went 
into  voluntary  liquidation  on  December  35,  1S83  *. 

Mr.  Beckett,  writing  to  me  in  April,  r889,  explained  that 
'  [he  liability  to  coal  lessors  for  ungotten  coal  stared  us 
in  the  face;  so  the  Industrial  Society  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  spent  another  £1,000  in  addition  to  our  £6,000 
already  there,'  in  a  desperate  effort  to  recoup  the  loss. 
'We  wrote  down  the  plant  to  £2,000  upon  entering  into 
possession.'  The  society  then  negotiated  with  'the  coal 
lessors,  and  succeeded  in  getting  terms  which  effected 
a  saving  of  at  least  £500  a  year.  It  was  a  period  of  great 
anxiety,  and  at  one  time  writs  and  threats  of  action  for 
compensation  were  like  grasshoppers  for  multitude'.' 

The  Industrial  Society  continued  to  work  the  pit  until  ' 
the  coal  was  all  secured,  and  Mr.  Taylor  told  me  that  the 
colliery  made  a  profit  every  quarter  after  the  society  took 
possession,  except  the  first  quarter,  and  once  since.  At  the 
end  of  1S89  the  pit  was  closed,  and  the  plant  was  sold  for 
£1,275.  During  the  seven  years  it  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Industrial  Society,  the  whole  of  the  assets  were 
written  off  by  depreciation.  In  addition  '  the  colliery  had 
paid  in  interest  no  less  than  £700,'  and  '  instead  of  losing 
their  £5,000,  abandoning  the  plant,  and  incurring  a  costly 
lawsuit,  they  had  recovered  every  penny  of  the  money  ;  they 
had  sold  the  plant ',  and  partially  recompensed  themselves 
for  the  capital  which  was  written  down  at  the  time '  they 
took  over  the  colliery '.     The  amount  realized  by  the  sale 

'  C>i^ralivt  Xnvs,  vol.  xJiL  p.  863.  '  liul.,  p.  8^1. 

'  JiiJ.,  vol.  III.  p.  319.  '  liiJ. 

*  Soocly'i  Keport,  December,  iSSj. 
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was  written  off  buildings  and  placed  to  reserve  fund. 
Mr,  Beckett  informed  me  that  two  of  the  principal  colliery 
employes  were  allowed  a  share  in  the  profits,  but  as  far  as 
the  rank  and  file  went,  the  society  kept  all  the  profits, 
because  the  losses  had  been  theirs. 

A  great  effort  may  be  said  to  have  arisen  from  the 
gigantic  demonstration  held  on  Durham  racecourse,  on 
June  13, 1872,  at  which  35,000  miners  were  present.  On  this 
occasion,  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  after  saying  that  'he  was  a  co- 
operator  himself,  and  had  been  for  many  years,'  expressed 
his  gratification  that  the  principle 

'  was  spreading  throughout  the  two  great  mining  districts.  In 
Northumberland,  they  scarcely  bad  a  colliery  of  any  magnitude 
but  what  either  had  a  co-operative  store  of  its  own,  or  very  easy 
access  to  one.  ...  He  would  like  working  men  to  lay  hold  of 
the  great  principle  of  co-operation,  for  it  was  the  highest  species 
of  unionism,  and  to  recognize  it  as  a  great  lever  that  is  to  raise 
them  to  a  higher  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  ptosiiion  than 
they  occupied  at  the  present  time.  .  ,  .  They  wanted  the  prin- 
ciple appUed  to  the  production  of  wealth.  .  .  .  That  must  be 
their  ultimate  aim.  They  must  go  on  accumulating  funds  until 
they  were  in  a  position  to  have  mines  of  their  own,  and  become 
their  own  employers '.' 

On  October  19,  1871,  a  meeting  of  delegates  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Association  was  held 
at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Newcastlc-on-Tyne,  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  commencing  a  co-operative  colliery.  The 
chairman,  Mr.  Grieves,  '  pointed  out  the  necessity  which 
existed  for  the  formation  of  a  society  to  work  a  mine,  in 
which  the  men  should  participate  in  the  profits  arising  from 
their  labour.'  This  meeting  '  unanimously  resolved  to  form 
a  Co-operative  Coal  Mining  Society,'  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  the  resolution.  Among  those  appointed 
were  Mr.  Burt,  Mr,  E.  Lowther,  Mr.  Stapleton  (manager  of 
the  Newcastle  branch  of  the  Co-operative  Printing  Society), 

'   Newcmtk  Chronicle,  June  17,  177!- 
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and  Dr.  Rutherford',  This  committee  prepared  and,  at 
the  beginning  of  December,  1873,  issued  a  prospectus 
of  the  Co-operative  Mining  Society,  Limited,  Mr,  Edward 
Lowther  was  appointed  secretary,  and,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  as  well  as  several  other  Newcastle  men,  there 
were  on  the  committee  seven  men  representing  respectively 
the  miners  employed  at  the  Dinnington,  West  Sleekbum, 
North  Seaton,  Coxlodge,  Bebside,  West  Cramhngton,  and 
Cambois  collieries*. 

The  society  was  registered  under  the  Industrial  Societies 
Art  on  January  8,  1873',  The  shares  were  transferable, 
and  of  the  value  of  £5  each.  They  were  to  have  a  first 
claim  on  the  profits  equal  to  10  %  perann.  After  this  claim 
was  satisfied,  a  portion  of  the  profits  were  to  be  devoted  to 
the  reserve  fund,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  '  divided 
equally  between  labour,  capital,  and  trade.'  The  promoters 
appealed  for  support '  from  every  class  of  the  community.' 
They  pointed  out  that  'coal-mining  was  a  laborious  and 
hazardous  occupation,  and  should  be  well  paid.'  The 
[vospeclus  went  on  to  say  : 

'  To  give  the  miner  the  fniit  of  his  skill,  economy,  and  care  in 
production  is  nothing  more  ihan  the  barest  justice.  In  certain 
co-partnerships  of  labour  this  has  been  done  with  very  good 
resulls,  both  in  economy  of  time  and  material.  But  what  is 
wanted  is,  that  the  miner  shall  feet  thai  the  pit  in  which  he 
works  is  his  own;  and  in  order  to  this,  i(  must  be  opien  to 
him,  if  he  chooses,  10  invest  all  his  earnings  there.  To  this 
end,  the  miners  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  have  resolved 
to  have  collieries  id  their  own.  ...  It  is  intended  that  every 
worker  shall  be  a  member.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  society 
will  be  the  erection  of  roomy,  airy,  well- ventilated  dwellings ; 
and  powers  have  been  taken  in  the  rules  to  enable  the  society 
to  do  this.' 

Speaking  of  the  capitalist,  the  prospectus  said  :  'Conflicts 
between    capital   and   labour   are  costly,  destructive,  and 
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wasteful.  In  this  society  such  conflicts  will  be  impossible, 
and  capital,  if  it  has  not  so  large  a  dividend,  will  have  better 
security  and  fewer  risks.'  And,  speaking  of  the  third  party 
in  the  proposed  profit-sharing  arrangement,  it  said  :  '  In 
the  recent  immense  rise  in  the  price  of  coal,  the  consumer 
has  been  the  great  sufferer.  Everybody  is  a  consumer  of 
coal,  and  in  dividing  with  every  purchaser  a  portion  of 
the  profits,  this  society  adopts  a  principle  which  recognizes 
a  harmony  of  interests,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  promote 
a  greater  kindliness  of  feeling.'  The  prospectus  concluded 
by  u^ing  that  '  every  miner  should  make  it  a  point  of 
honour  and  of  duty  to  take  up  at  least  one  share.  In  no 
other  way  can  he  so  well  contribute  to  the  elevation  and 
enfranchisement  of  labour'.' 

At  a  further  public  meeting,  held  at  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, Newcastle,  on  December  21,  1873,  it  was  explained 
that  subscribers  would  be  allowed  18  months  in  which  to 
pay  their  subscriptions ;  it  was  pointed  out  that  great  in- 
direct benefit  would  accrue  to  the  miners,  for  the  co-opera- 
tive colliery  would  enable  the  men  to  show  the  private  coal- 
owners  that  'mining  can  be  conducted  without  such  an 
amount  of  danger  to  life  and  limb  as  obtains  at  present.' 
A  unanimous  resolution  was  passed  at  this  meeting,  recom- 
mending the  miners  at  each  colliery  to  appoint  two  of  their 
number  to  receive  subscriptions'. 

The  society  was  vigorously  pushed  forward.  It  was 
asserted  that  its  '  intention  was,  and  still  is,  to  have 
collieries  in  each  mining  district,  and  thus  afford  the  work- 
men the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  real  value  of  their 
labour'.'  By  March,  1873,  1,300  shares  had  been  taken 
up '.  Speaking  at  a  meeting  in  London,  on  behalf  of  the 
society.  Dr.  Rutherford,  who  was  the  president,  said  they 
had  held  '  no  less  than  sixty  committee  meetings '  since  they 
started,  for  which  the '  committee  had  not  received  a  penny ; ' 

'  Ce-Bpirative Newt,  »ol.  ii.  p.  627.  '  Ibid.,  p.  67J 

*  Ibid.,  Tol.  iii.  p,  568.  '  Ibid.,  p.  lot. 
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and  'he  did  not  think  £ioo  had  been  spent  in  printing  the 
prospectus  and  rules,  or  for  other  expenses'."  Mr.  G,  B. 
Foster,  of  Backworth,  was  appointed  mining  engineer  to 
the  society,  and  advertisements  were  issued  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  a  suitable  field  for  active  operations  *. 

There  was  some  delay  in  securing  a  coal  estate,  but  after 
viewing  a  number  of  places  that  had  been  offered,  the  com- 
mittee considered  they  had,  in  April,  1874,  '  made  a  good 
start  in  the  direction  of  coal-ownership  by  purchasing  Monk- 
wood,  near  Chesterfield.  They  had  had  to  go  rather  far 
afield  for  their  A  pit,  but  it  is  believed  that  long  before  the 
society  has  exhausted  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  In  naming 
their  collieries,  they  will  have  obtained  some  hold  on  the 
northern  coalfield.'  The  society  purchased  the  colliery  for 
£68,000.  Mr.  Lowther  told  me  that  there  was  also 
a  minimum  royalty  rent  of  £2,000  a  year.  The  purchase 
price  was  only  for  the  workings,  plant,  machinery,  coke 
ovens,  &c.     It 

'had  two  working  shafts  and  an  upcast ;  the  royalty  was  400 
acres,  of  which  334  acres  yet  remained  unworlced.  The  seam 
of  coal  W3S  30  ^thorns  below  the  surface,  and  .  .  .  the  average 
height  of  the  seam  was  4  ft.  8}  in.  The  coal  was  very  dean, 
and  of  excellent  quality,  with  a  steady  demand  for  it.  Tlie 
output  al  present  is  about. 250  tons  a  day.  .  .  .  Tliey  had  S4 
coke  ovens  and  a  brickyard.  They  intended  to  commence 
making  bricks  at  once.  .  .  .  TTiere  is  a  farm  of  75  acres,  which 
is  part  of  the  society's  holding.  As  yet  theit  are  only  about 
250  men  and  boys  employed.  The  existing  accommodation 
for  residence  is  thirty  capital  houses,  having  four  rooms  each, 
besides  attic  and  cclbr,  and  nine  houses,  equally  good,  except 
that  they  have  no  attic  and  no  cellar.  Between  thirty  and  forty 
other  houses  are  held  on  lease.  .  .  .  The  Monkwood  Colliery  is 
nnw  safely  launched  as  an  adventure,  and  already  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  to  be  a  great  success'.' 

TTie  expectations  raised  by  this  purchase  had  a  great  effect 
in  stimulating  the  investors,  and  at  the  end  of  1875  the 


^5  c:-:r£j-£77r£  tszzc-ctszx.  [ch. 

Tb!;  pnr^iiue  ct  U^i^vasd  bf  nc  MsoBg  Societj  was 
leic  v>  hrpt '  =x^«ii  x:  n>e  bmc  z  Atfiflfwi  dspi^  tbe 
■w^J^a  'X  "=<  vfxksB:  jiiikig  '>«=  czliec  MgrtSrr  to  bear 
:^  ^jiaaaget  CT^iKFngl"  Mi- Rcogi5a;iga>.opg  ofthe 
fro-TT^j^  v^  a]  llai  meesng.  «=nc=:  «3s  acid  fn  Friday, 
\ix-'.  3.    IS74-     Etescr^oi:^  ise  scoie,  be  sxid  be  never 

'Tae  mHacn,  ti^sfOi  is  liK  CKe  <if  srags.  met  dtem  on 
tbe  pil  b:]  at  Mock»«J<l  Tbcy  hidf  acicr  faeud  otf  co-opcn- 
two  13  ai7  ispua-  lad  ai  ibe  pibz  wzs  dK>««  forth  m  tbem, 
^hiai  coancnasocs  giadmll]-  icbxed.  md  rfacr  ssv  dmv  «aa 
siKixe^iDg  ID  the  co-opetadie  t^^scn  wlixi:  voold  raise  tbem 
fitiir.  their  dcgia,daikiii,  and  CB^t  Uien:  ucievha:  in  Uk  social 

Bu'-  although  tbe  tbreatetted  disfraie  was  averted,  the 
ito.'Icrr.tn  'did  not  to  any  exten:  become  members,'  not- 
witi-.sianding  the  efforts  of  the  committee  of  the  society  to 
convirce  ihem  '  that  e*"ery  worker  there  shotild  be  in- 
terested in  the  results  of  his  daily  wcwk'."  Mr.  Lowther 
thinks  that  not  one  of  the  miners  became  a  shareholder. 

1  have  had  information  suppHed  to  me  by  several  persons 
who  were  more  or  less  interested  in  the  Monkwood  Colliery, 
'Jhc  s'xjiety  worked  the  colliery  for  about  two  years ;  and 
Mr,  F,  Ij-.wther,  who  was  the  secretary,  has  lent  me  a  copy 
of  the  last  lialance  sheet  issued.  It  was  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1875.  The  sales  of  coal  amounted  to  £20,344  ; 
and  (he  total  loss  on  the  year's  working  was  £11,010.  The 
committee  regretted  '  having  to  communicate  such  an  un- 
favourable state  of  affairs  to  the  members ; '  but  in  report- 
ing to  the  meeting  of  shareholders,  held  at  Newcastle,  on 
September  15,  1875,  they  said  : 

'  Registrar's  Returns,  1875,  p.  34. 

'  Conj^css  Report,  1874.  pp.  181,  181. 

'  Co-Bptralivt  Neivi,  vol.  v,  p.  ii|i. 
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'It  has  arisen  from  circumstances  over  which  we  have  had 
no  control.  The  output  of  the  colliery  has  never  been  such 
as  the  committee  were  led  to  anticipate.  This,  with  the  con- 
sequent increased  cost  of  production,  and  the  unsatisfactory 
state  in  which  the  society  found  the  colliery,  has  occasioned 
the  loss.' 

Shortly  after  this,  the  society  fell  into  financial  difficulties, 
and  the  officers  saw  little  hope  of  canyjng  their  enterprise 
to  a  successful  issue.  An  extraordinary  circumstance  then 
became  known.  Dr.  Rutherford  and  Mr.  Walter  Morrison 
had  signed  the  lease  and  other  documents  on  behalf  of  the 
society ;  the  latter  having  been  told  by  Dr.  Rutherford  that 
there  was  no  personal  risk.  Trusting  to  this  statement, 
and  on  this  condition,  Mr.  Morrison  signed  the  lease ;  but 
when  the  society  got  into  difficulties,  the  lessor  called  on 
Mr.  Morrison  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  covenants, 
claiming  that  he  was  personally  liable.  This  turned  out  to 
be  true.  Mr.  Morrison  had  thought  that  under  the  very 
worst  circumstances,  he  could  not  be  liable  for  more  than 
£35,000.  It  appeared,  however,  that  this  was  not  so,  and 
that  his  liability  was  unhmited.  Finding  himself  caught, 
Mr.  Morrison  spent  many  months,  first  in  seeing  whether  it 
was  possible  to  work  the  colliery  successfully ;  and  finding 
that  impossible,  in  getting  out  of  the  unfortunate  dilemma  to 
the  best  advantage.  He  sacrificed  his  own  interest  to  the 
interests  of  the  society  and  its  bondholders;  and  was 
ultimately  a  loser  to  the  extent  of  over  £33,000.  The 
winding-up  was  completed  in  1877  ;  the  shareholders  losing 
all  their  capital,  and  the  bondholders  obtaining  about 
£i,3oo,  which  really  belonged  to  Mr.  Morrison;  but  he 
waived  his  claim  to  it  in  their  favour. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  unfor- 
tunate society,  I  believe  that  a  full  explanation  was  given  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  the  colliery.  These  negotiations  were  conducted 
by  Dr  Rutherford  (the  chairman),  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Foster  (the 
mining  engineer).     But,  while  it  is  advisable,  as  a  warning 
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for  the  future  to  say  that  many  things  were  done  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  done,  it  is  trenching  on  very  delicate 
ground  to  go  into  details ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  advisable 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Lowther  has  told  me  that  the  coal  was  most 
costly  to  work,  because  there  was  a  band  of  lo  or  la  inches 
of  extremely  hard  stone  right  in  the  centre  of  the  seam. 
Not  only  had  this  stone  to  be  hewn,  but  the  working  of  the 
under  portion  of  the  coal  seam  had  to  be  done  under  such 
conditions  as  to  make  this  portion  of  the  coal  almost  worth- 
less for  the  house  coal  market.  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  writing 
to  me  in  April,  1888,  said : 

'  My  impresaton  is  that  the  chief  causes  of  the  disaster  at 
Monkwood  were  (i)  that  a  great  deal  too  much  money  was 
paid  for  it ;  and  (2)  that  it  was  bought  at  the  worst  posi^ible 
time.  The  coal  trade  had  reached  its  highest  point,  and  the 
tide  was  just  turning.  A  heavy  ebb  tide  set  in,  which  has  bfeen 
running  swiftly  ever  since.  One  of  the  most  eminent  mining 
engineers  in  the  country  advised  us.  I  believe,  too,  that  he 
is  a  thoroughly  honourable  man,  but  he  must  have  blundered 
egregiously." 

Mr.  Lowther,  in  addition  to  supplying  me  with  other 
facts,  said:  'Great  praise  is  due  to  the  manly  way  in  which 
the  shareholders  took  the  disaster.  They  never  gave  one 
bit  of  trouble,  and  were  exceedingly  sorry  for  Mr,  Morrison 
in  his  great  losses.'  And  speaking  of  the  latter,  he  said : 
'  Mr,  Walter  Morrison  acted  in  the  most  noble  and 
generous  manner.  He  gave  an  enormous  sum  to  help  the 
committee  in  trying  to  avoid  a  failure ;  and  the  thanks  of 
co-operators  are  due  to  him  for  what  he  then  did.'  In- 
directly the  Monkwood  Colliery  was  the  cause  of  the  co-op- 
erative movement  losing  the  services  of  Mr.  Morrison.  He 
took  offence  at  Dr.  Rutherford  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Newcastle  Congress,  considering  that  it  was  an  insult 
to  himself.  Of  course,  no  such  thing  was  intended  ;  but, 
although  the  Glasgow  Congress,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Central   Board,  passed  a  resolution  on  the   subject,  he 
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persisted  in  his  opinion,  and  in  consequence  ceased  his 
connexion  with  co-operation. 

Through  so  many  co-operative  coal  mining  societies  being 
started  at  about  the  same  date,  the  Newcasde  Coal  Mining 
Society  urged  the  necessity  of  not  weakening  the  strength 
of  co-operators  by  embarking  in  a  number  of  enterprises,  but 
to  concentrate  their  strength  on  one  at  a  time.  Although 
this  suggestion  did  not  meet  with  very  much  favour  from 
the  promoters  of  the  several  efforts,  the  Halifax  Congress  of 
1874  passed  a  resolution  advocating  tbe  necessity  of  the 
coal  societies  acting  '  together  in  co-operative  union  as 
opposed  to  competition '  j '  and  at  a  special  coal  conference 
held  at  I^eds  on  May  16,  1874,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved '  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  coal  societies  should  be 
federated  for  joint  action,  and  that  it  be  recommended  to 
the  various  boards  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration*.' 
No  practical  result,  however,  seems  to  have  come  out  of 
the  resolutions. 

The  Newcastle  Mining  Society  succeeded  better  with 
their  Scotch  friends.  In  October,  1873,  *"  'Ayrshire  Coal 
Mining  Society '  was  started  with  £  i  shares.  It  was  '  got  up 
by  bona  fide  working  men,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  trade ; 
but  largely  backed  up  by  respectable  working  men  of  other 
trades,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  members  of  co-operative 
societies  in  the  county  of  Ayr.'  Mr.  J.  Borrowman  was  the 
provisional  treasurer.  After  providing  10  %  per  ann.  for 
share  capital  and  for  a  reserve  fund,  the  remaining  profits 
were  to  be  'equally  divided  between  capital,  labour,  and 
consumer;'  and  the  promoters  urged  that  'wherever  this 
has  been  partially  adopted  and  carried  out,  the  results  have 
been  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature.  It  puts  an  end  to  the 
oft-recurring  feuds  that  take  place  between  employers  and 
their  workmen,  concentrates  individual  energy  and  careful- 
ness, and  thereby  promotes  the  stability  and  prosperity  of 
tbe  undertaking '.' 

'  C»-aftralm  A'rwi,  vol.  It.  p,  113.  *  IMJ.,  p.  178. 

*  IbiJ.,  *o1.  iii.  p.  506. 
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As  a  result  of  communications  with  Newcastle,  a  confer- 
ence of  the  supporteTS  of  this  new  venture  was  held  at 
Kilmarnock,  on  November  13,  1873,  The  society  had  not 
been  registered,  but  it  had  enrolled  53  members  with  £a88 
of  share  capital  paid  up.  Mr.  Botrowman  urged  on  the 
conference  to  join  their  Newcastle  brethren  ;  '  to  link  them- 
selves in  one  united  organization,  was  their  best  and  surest 
policy.'  Mr.  John  Allan  supported  the  proposal,  and 
Mr.  Stapleton,  representing  the  Northern  Section  of  the 
Central  Board,  invited  them  '  on  behalf  of  the  miners  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham '  to  unite  their  forces,  as  he 
'  believed  they  would  thus  have  a  fairer  chance  of  success.' 
The  following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously, '  That  this 
conference,  after  hearing  the  x-arious  speakers  to-night,  re- 
commend the  miners  of  Ayrshire  to  join  the  United  Miners' 
Association,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Stapleton '.' 

An  ambitious  effort  was  made  in  Edinburgh,  early  in 
1873,  to  float  a  Scottish  Co-operative  Coal  Company, 
Limited,  with  £50,000  in  £1  shares.  The  company  pro- 
posed '  to  sink  mines,  lease  pits,  and  work  them  wherever 
it  is  found  most  advantageous  to  do  so.'  10  %  per  ann. 
was  to  be  paid  on  share  capital ;  after  which,  the  company 
would  'divide  the  surplus  profits  equally  amongst  the  con- 
sumers and  shareholders,  &c.' '  I  cannot  find  any  traces  of 
this  company  ever  securing  a  colliery  and  working  it. 

Cumberland  made  two  somewhat  feeble  attempts.  In 
March  zz,  1873,  a  numerously  attended  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Crown  Hotel,  Alston.  The  purpose  was  to  form 
a  co-operative  society  to  get '  crow  coal.'  The  shares  were 
to  be  5^.  each, '  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the 
labouring  classes.'  An  Alston  Co-operative  Coal  Company 
was  thus  formed,  and  '  commenced  operations  at  the  Holy- 
field  mine,  the  first  cartload  being  presented  to  the  oldest 
inhabitant.'  The  seam  was  close  to  the  surface,  but  was 
'only  j8  inches  or  so  in  thickness'.' 

'  Ce-eptrativt  A'mis,  vol,  iii,  p.  588.  '  Ibid.,  p.  316, 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  171,  Jjo. 
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Another  small  Cumberland  venture  was  the  Broughton 
Moor  Co-operative  Mining  Society,  which  was  registered  on 
January  20,  1874*.  They  obtained  a  royalty  at  the  village 
of  Dean,  and  the  first  sod  of  the  new  colliery  was  cut  by 
the  wife  of  the  royalty  owner  on  January  12,  1874.  *  The 
projected  colliery'  was  *the  enterprise  of  a  considerable 
number  of  working  men'.'  Both  these  efforts  seem  to 
have  withered  away  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  started. 

*  A  meeting  of  miners  and  representatives  of  several  co- 
operative societies/  held  at  Masborough,  on  March  12, 1873, 
decided  to  establish  the  South  Yorkshire  Mining  Co-opera- 
tive Society,  with  a  capital  to  be  subscribed  in  £  i  shares. 

*  After  paying  a  fair  interest  on  capital,'  viz.  10  %  per  ann., 

*  the  profits  were  to  be  divided  between  labour,  capital,  and 
consumer  \'  The  society  was  registered  on  July  21, 1873  *. 
A  similar  project  in  Sheffield  amalgamated  with  the  South 
Yorkshire  Society,  *  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  practical  miners*.'  The  caution  with  which  the 
committee  went  to  work  justified  this  confidence. 

The   first    half-yearly   meeting   was    held  on   Saturday, 

October    4,    1873,   when    the  committee    reported   *that 

a  number  of  coalfields  had  been  offered  to  the  society,'  but 

they  did  not  think  they  had  yet  *  sufficient  capital  to  justify 

them  in  closing  with  the  owners*.'     At  the  second  half- 

rearly  meeting  it  was  again  reported  that  '  a  large  number 

i  coalfields  and  collieries  have  been  offered  and  rejected 

om  one  cause  or  another.     The  committee  had  decided 

)t  to  entertain  a  question  of  a  going  concern,  on  account 

the  very  high  prices  asked,  at  which  it  would  be  almost 

possible  to  make  any  profits  in  case  prices  for  coals  are 

uced  considerably.'     They  quoted  the  Mining  Jouma/ 

brtify  their  opinion  that  prices  of  coal  must  come  down, 

^  Kegiitrar's  Returns,  1874,  p.  68. 

•  Co-otercUive  Ncms,  vol.  iv.  p.  53. 

'  Jbia.,  vol.  iii.  p.  M4,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  323. 

•  Kirgistrar's  Ketarnt,  1873,  p.  69. 

•  Co-otirative  Xnvs,  vol.  IIL  p.  4O9. 

•  JlnJ.,  pp.  506,  544. 
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and  that  in  consequence  '  we  shall  before  long  see  not 
a  few  mines  unable  to  pay  any  dividends.  .  .  .  Trade 
probably  will  be  none  the  worse  when  coal  mining  comes 
back  to  something  like  its  legitimate  condition  ;  but  before 
it  does  so,  evidently  a  great  deal  of  weeding  will  have  to  be 
performed'.' 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  held  on  September  26,  1874, 
the  chairman  announced  that  they  had 

'  nearly  completed  arrangements  for  a  lease ;  and  that  by  the 
course  pursued  by  the  committee  in  examining  closely  the 
various  properties  offered,  and  by  their  rejeaion,  a  very  large 
sum  had  been  saved  the  society,  as  we  have  found  that  during 
the  past  months  owners  have  not  known  what  to  ask  for  their 
collieries ;  but  by  patience  they  had  succeeded  in  meeting  with 
a  royally  on  reasonable  terms.' 

The  royalty  referred  to  was  for  300  acres  of  High  Hazel 
seam,  4  feet  thick.  The  railway  passed  through  the  estate. 
The  coal  was  '  equal  to  Silkstone.'  It  was  only  80  yards 
down;  £20,000  would  enable  the  society  to  raise  about  600 
to  700  tons  a  day.  The  royalty  to  be  paid  was  moderate, 
and  much  less  than '  we  could  have  obtained  twelve  months 
ago '.'  About  this  time,  the  society  had  a  membership  of 
334,  including  twenty  co-operative  societies,  and  the  paid-up 
share  capital  amounted  to  £3,443  '- 

The  arrangements,  as  above  reported,  were  never  con- 
cluded. The  committee  and  shareholders  noticed  the 
rapid  changes  for  the  worse  in  the  condition  of  the  coal 
markets.  The  society  was  consequently  put  into  liquida- 
tion without  starting  business*,  and  Mr.  Swann  has  in- 
formed me  that  every  shareholder  was  paid  191.  dd.  in  the 
pound. 

The  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Co-operative  Coal  Mining 
Company  was  registered  at  the  latter  end  of  1872,  under 
the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000 
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in  10,000  shares  of  £5  each.  Its  office  was  at  Crofl's 
Chambers,  Leeds.  They  obtained '  about  500  members,  of 
whom  100  were  practical  miners;'  and  '  about  two-thirds  of 
their  capital  was  paid-up'  in  the  course  of  the  next  twelve 
months.  '  Not  a  shilling  had  been  spent  in  promotion 
money  beyond  printing.'  They  had  '  considered  the  coal 
question  with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  the  disputes  of  capital 
and  labour ; '  and,  first  paying  10  %  per  ann.  to  the  share- 
holders, they  arranged  for  the  apportionment  of  the  profits  as 
follows  ;  after '  applying  a  sufficient  sum  for  redemption  of 
capital,  and  proving  new  coalAelds,  the  remainder  shall  be 
divided  equally  per  £r  on  the  annual  earnings  of  the  work- 
people, and  per  £  1  value  on  the  coal  bought  by  the  mem- 
bers ;  but  no  member  to  receive  bonus  upon  more  than  £30 
for  coal  bought  in  respect  of  each  £5  share  he  holds  '.'  I 
have  been  informed  that  by  1876  the  company  had  a  paid-up 
share  capital  of  £53,192. 

The  company  leased  a  coalfield  around  the  Lofthouse  and 
Wrenthorpe  railway  station.  They  were  to  pay  a  royalty  of 
£40  per  acre  of  one  foot  in  thickness,  for  the  Middleton 
Main  Coal,  which  was  at  a  depth  of  535  feet,  or  about  equal 
to  id.  per  ton.  For  the  other  workings,  which  were  not  so 
good,  ihey  were  to  pay  £35  per  acre,  or  just  over  6d.  per 
Ion  V  On  this  coalfield  the  company  sank  '  two  of  the 
finest  shafts  in  the  West  Riding  ; '  and  put  down  excellent 
engines  and  machinery,  including  pumps  of  a  capacity  of 
'  50,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour ',' 

The  bad  times  tried  this  company  severely,  although  it 
was  very  strong  financially,  and  had  been  very  fortunate  in 
the  selection  of  its  coalfield.  In  March,  18S0,  the  company 
altered  its  articles,  and  changed  its  name  to  the  Lofthouse 
Colliery  Company.  The  secretary  has  told  me  that  since 
then  there  have  l>een  no  'profit-sharing  arrangements  with 
the  employes ;  as  such  provisions  were  eliminated  when  the 
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name  of  the  company  was  changed.'  He  also  added  that 
'  the  profit-sharing  never  came  into  force '  with  the  Leeds  and 
Yorkshire  Co-operative  Coal  Company ;  because,  I  presume, 
no  profits  were  realized.  Mr.  Shillito  has  informed  me  that 
since  the  concern  became  the  Loflhouse  Colliery  Company, 
it  has  done  remarluibly  well,  paid  good  dividends,  and  is 
repaying  its  share  capital. 

The  Leeds,  Morley,  and  District  Co-operative  Coal 
Society  was  started  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  British 
Workman,  Morley,  on  November  iz,  1872.  'Leeds, 
Wakefield,  and  Dewsbury  are  to  be  solicited  to  join  in 
the  movement,  but  Morley  is  to  be  the  centre  of  operations. 
...  A  considerable  number  of  shares  were  registered  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  ...  75  %  per  cent,  being  taken 
by  working  miners','  The  society  was  registered  on 
December  a8,  1872'.  The  shares  were  £1  each;  and 
after  paying  a  dividend  of  10  %  per  ann.  on  share  capital, 
depreciating  plant  and  machinery  10  %,  and  allowing  i\  % 
for  educational  purposes,  the  surplus  profits  were  to  'be 
divided — one-third  to  bonus  on  labour,  one-third  to  pur- 
chase, and  one-third  to  contingent  fund '.'  By  March,  1873, 
seven  societies  had  subscribed  £4,350.  There  were,  in 
addition,  some  loans,  as  well  as  the  subscriptions  of  in- 
dividual shareholders  *. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1873,  the  committee  reported  that 
they  had  '  agreed  to  purchase  a  pit  at  work  at  Wakefield.' 
The  cost  was  £1,500,  '  but  the  plant  was  se  poor  that  at 
first  they  could  only  get  about  ten  to  twenty  tons  per  week.' 
However,  in  May  of  the  following  year  they  had  so  improved 
it  that  '  they  could  get  600  tons  per  week  from  it '.' 

In  October,  1873,  the  society  bought  3*  acres  of  glebe 
land  at  St.  John's,  Wakefield, '  with  the  ungot  minerals,'  for 

'  Cf-ti^<Uive  JVhvi,  ya\.  a.  p.  jfSa. 
'  Registrar's  Returns.  1871,  p.  67, 
'  Ca-eferalivt  News,  toL  ii.  p.  6i5. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  13G. 
'  Ibid.,  and  vol.  it.  p.  178. 
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£'3i92S;  and  a  little  later  in  the  year  they  'took  on 
a  long  lease  an  extensive  piece  of  land,  part  of  the  estate  of 
Lord  Cardigan,  adjoining  Lingwell  Nook,  estimated  to  con- 
tain 10,026,000  tons  of  coal ;  so  that  the  society,  when  in 
full  operation,  wilt  be  able  to  supply  almost  any  quantity 
of  coal  for  a  long  period'.' 

In  1875,  the  society  came  to  grief,  being  '  broken  down 
with  the  present  fall  in  prices '.'  Mr.  Shillito  informed  me 
that '  the  great  drawback  to  it  was  that  all  the  coal  had  to 
be  carted  to  the  railway  trucks.'  Mr.  Shilhto  further  in- 
fbnned  me  that 

'  when  the  society  had  to  go  into  liquidation,  3.  number  of  the 
shareholders  bought  the  St.  John's  estate  at  cost  price,  and  laid 
it  out  for  building  purposes  at  some  expense.  It  was  then  sold, 
both  by  private  contract,  and  by  auclion,  with  very  profitable 
results.  Each  shareholder  in  Ihe  coal  society,  who  joined  in 
this  second  purchase,  had  a  share  allotted  In  proportion  to  the 
shaics  held  in  the  coal  society.  The  Halifax  society  had  1,000 
one  pound  shares  in  the  coal  society,  and  received,  for  its  share 
in  the  second  operation,  the  sum  of  .£6,joo,  thus  making  a  profit 
of  .£4>5oo  by  the  transaction ;  and  all  the  other  shareholders 
who  joined  in  the  adventure,  profited  in  like  proportion.  The 
liquidation  of  the  coal  society  also  yielded  a  small  dividend  to 
the  shareholders.* 

The  Tipton  Green  Colliery  Company,  Limited,  was  an 
essentially  Leeds  undertaking,  although  it  was  situated  1 30 
miles  away  from  that  city.  In  the  first  instance  this  colliery 
property  w.-is  bought  by  a  Mr.  Sunderland,  of  Birmingham, 
and  Mr.  R.  Carter,  of  Leeds ;  and  when  the  crash  came, 
accusations  were  made  against  the  latter  of  having  induced 
working  men  to  invest  their  small,  hardly-earned  savings  in 
the  company.  These  two  gentlemen  obtained  1,000  £10 
shares  each  for  buying  the  estate  and  turning  it  over  to  the 
company '. 

Notwithstanding  certain  extraordinary  facts  that  became 

'  Ct-eptralivt  Ntwi,  ToL  lii.  pp.  506, 6ij. 

'  CoDKKis  Kepvn,  1S76,  p.]o. 

'  Co-oftrativt  Ntuit,  vol.  riL  p.  *?;. 
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known  when  it  was  too  late, '  a  most  promising  report  was 
made  of  the  ccJliery  by  eminent  experts,'  and  the  Leeds 
society  was  induced,  at  a  meeting  held  in  January,  1874,  by 
'  a  majority  of  more  than  three-fourths,'  to  give  the  '  hoard 
power  to  invest  £35,000'  in  shares  of  this  colliery. 
A  minority  of  the  board  were,  however,  '  against  the 
decision  of  the  meeting.'  They  said, '  there  was  no  coal  to 
get,  and  the  water  would  drown  them  out.'  In  consequence, 
probably,  of  this  difference  of  opinion,  only  £15,000  worth 
of  shares  were  taken  up,  and  with  £10,500  paid  up,  the 
members  of  the  Leeds  society  were  gratified  to  see  in  th«r 
report  for  June,  1874,  that  the  first  half-year's  working  of 
the  Tipton  Green  Colliery  had  resulted  in  a  dividend  of 
10  %.  '  They  had  made  more,  but  prudently  reserve  it  for 
contingencies,'  and  the  directors  of  the  Leeds  society 
expressed  their  belief  that  there  was  '  every  prospect  of  an 
increased  profit  in  the  future'.' 

The  company  soon  got  into  difficulties ;  and  in  September, 
1875,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Leeds  society  was  held  in 
the  Philosophical  Hall,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  further 
helping  the  company.  It  was  explained  that  the  company's 
difficulties  arose  from  attempting  '  too  great  a  work  with  too 
small  a  capital.'  Then,  again,  the  articles  of  association 
'  provided  that  a  certain  number  of  directors  should  have 
£1,200  a  year  amongst  them."  Several  of  the  directors  of 
the  Leeds  society  '  had  visited  the  estate,  and  they  were 
all  of  opinion  that  it  was  possible  to  redeem  the  company, 
and  by  vigorous  working,  to  make  it  a  profitable  concern.' 
An  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  J.  Handforth  Richardson,  that 
no  more  money  be  advanced,  only  received  the  support  of 
about  twenty  persons,  and  a  crowded  meeting  decided 
almost  unanimously, '  amidst  loud  cheers,  again  and  again 
repeated,'  to  authori7.e  the  '  directors  to  take  such  action  as 
will  in  their  judgment  best  secure  the  interests  of  the 
society  *.' 
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At  another  meeting,  held  or  November  19,  1875,  'after 
a  protracted  and  animated  discussion,  the  following  resolu- 
tion nas  passed  :  "That  the  society  advance  the  sum  of 
£10,000  on  loan  to  the  Tipton  Green  Collier;  Company, 
on  security '." '  This  security  was  not  forthcoming,  so  on 
May  31,  1876,  another  meeting  of  the  Leeds  society  was 
held,  when  the  directors  recommended  the  loan  of  £6,000 
only.  It  was  stated  that  the  Leeds  society's  share  invest- 
ment was  one-third  of  the  total  share  capital,  so  that,  with 
the  addition  of  the  £20,000  of  shares  originally  taken  by 
the  promoters,  only  another  £10,000  of  share  capital  had 
been  obtained.  The  colliery  had  been  flooded,  but  '  most 
of  the  water  had  now  been  got  out.'  The  output  of  coal 
was  about  800  tons  a  week ;  but  four-fifths  of  this  was 
'  slack,'  the  '  thick  coal  not  yet  being  quite  reached.' 
Ultimately  it  was  agreed  to  '  advance  money  to  meet  the 
pressing  demands  of  the  Tipton  Green  Colliery  Company, 
as  these  arise  from  time  to  time,  the  advance  not  to  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  £6,000.  That  the  societj'  be  allowed  to  % 
interest ;  that  the  company  make  over  to  the  society  all 
;vofits  until  they  amount  to  the  total  advances  and  interest ; 
that  the  company  should  grant  the  society  a  second 
mortgage  on  the  freehold  and  leasehold  estates,  that  each 
shareholder  holding  £500  shares  or  upwards  should  execute 
a  deed  to  the  society,  making  himself  responsible  jointly 
and  severally  for  the  whole  advance,  and  that  the  present 
k)an-  and  bondholders  undertake,  so  long  as  they  receive 
interest  on  their  loans,  not  to  withdraw  them  until  these 
advances  are  repaid '.' 

When  this  £6,000  was  nearly  all  spent,  another  special 
meeting  of  the  I^eds  society  was  called  on  September  4, 
1S76,  'to  discuss  the  advisability  of  investing  further  capital 
in  the  Tipton  Green  Colliery.'  Mr.  Hanson  (the  manager) 
was  of  'opinion  that  £3,000  or  £4,000  more  would  be 
sufficient  to  put  the  concern  into  a  paying  condition.'    It 

'  Ctsptralivt  Ntvii,  vol.  vi.  p.  6o.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  rii.  p.  314. 
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was  stated  that  the  promises  of  an  increased  output  had  been 
realized.  'During  the  bst  fortnight  3,113  tons  of  coal  had 
been  got  out,  which  realized  £607,  the  net  result  being 
a  profit  of  £154.  He  (Mr.  Hanson)  believed  that  an  out- 
put of  4,000  tons  a  week  would  last  for  five  years.'  Now 
that  they  '  had  got  to  the  ribs  and  pillars,'  the  colliery  would 
pay. 

At  this  meeting,  it  was  stated  that  the  colliery  had  been 
worked  by  different  proprietors  for  48  years.  The  chairman 
said,  that 

'  they  had  always  been  led  to  look  upon  the  colliery  as  a  sort 
of  £1  Dorado— a  little  gold  mine.  It  had  been  represented  to 
them  that  it  was  all  solid  coal,  or  at  least  all  ribs  and  pillars. 
.  .  .  But  what  were  the  facts  ?  Instead  of  there  being  ribs  and 
pillars  to  get,  it  turned  out  thai  in  that  particular  quarter,  the 
coal  had  been  worked  at  least  twice,  and  sometimes  three  times, 
already,' 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Swallow)  added  to  this,  by  saying,  that 
'  he  could  not  have  believed  that  any  set  of  men  could  have 
been  so  deceived  as  to  buy  what  was  never  in  existence.' 
Mr.  Thomas  told  the  meeting  that  '  when  the  Leeds 
society  voted  the  £15,000  it  was  well  understood  Chat  there 
was  no  other  money  wherewith  to  work  the  concern  ;  and 
Mr.  Wilberforce  expressed  an  emphatic  opinion  that  "  the 
men  who  led  them  into  the  undertaking  bad  themselves 
had  no  confidence  in  it.'  The  result  of  this  meeting  was 
that  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Richardson,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  a  resolution  was  carried  by  a  laige 
majority,  to  'invest  no  more  money'  in  the  colliery, 
although,  as  the  seconder  said,  it  meant  '  that  they 
deliberately  lost  £19,000'  by  doing  so'. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  company  went  into 
liquidation ;  and  it  was  finally  wound  up  on  May  30,  18S3, 
when  a  first,  and  final,  dividend  to  creditors  of  io\d.  in  the 
pound  was  declared.     'There  beii^  a  small  surplus  left, 

'  Co-operative  Ntws,  vol.  vii.  p.  477. 
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a  portion  of  it  was  presented  to  the  liquidator,  and  die 
remainder  was  granted  to  the  small  loanholders  '.' 

Early  in  1875,  the  South  Yorkshire  and  North  Derby- 
shire Miners'  Association  purchased  the  Shirland  Colliery, 
near  Alfreton,  Derbyshire,  '  for  the  sum  of  £69,000 '.' 
According  to  Mr.  John  Holmes,  who  was  managing 
director  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  mining  company's 
life,  the  colliery  was  '  to  be  managed  on  the  true  co-opera- 
tive principle,  viz.  for  labour  to  find  capital,  take  profits,  and 
to  divide  profits  with  the  operative  labourers.'  He  then 
explained  that 

'after  acting  first,  and  paying  ^£10,000  as  a  deposit,  they  (the 
miners)  began  to  consult,  and  they  asked  Messrs.  Mundella  and 
Macdooald,  M.P.'s,  Messrs.  Moore  and  Clegs,  of  Sheffield,  and 
myself,  to  join  them  as  hon.  directors,  and  to  advise  and  guide 
them  in  ihe  financial  and  commercial  department.  Of  course 
I  joined  with  these  other  gentlemen,  and  with  four  practical 
operatives,  to  form  a  board,  who  soon  found  a  difficult  task 
before  them.  With  heavy  purchase  price,  inflated  wages  stan- 
dard, and  declining  markets,  and  with  an  untried  team,  working 
to  a  loss  for  the  first  six  months,  what  else  could  be  expected  ? ' 
'  But,'  he  added,  'while  not  sanguine  for  the  present,  and  for 
some  time  to  come,  we  are  well  satisfied  there  is  a  glorious 
future  before  us  '.' 

In  the  Opinion  of  Mr.  C.  Markham,  the  head  of  the  Clay- 
cross  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Shirland  possessed  '  some 
advantages  on  account  of  the  good  quality  of  the  coal,  and 
from  the  reduced  rates  of  carriage  from  proximity  to  the 
rails*.'  The  terms  of  payment  were  £5,000  every  six 
months  until  the  whole  was  paid.  The  Miners'  Association 
actually  paid  £35,000  of  the  purchase  money,  and  supplied 
£5,600  for  working  expenses.  In  addition  to  this,  £47,000 
was  raised  on  debentures,  bsued  to  the  public  at  5  %  and 
6  %  interest  There  were  two  pits,  the  Blackshale  and  the 
Tupton.      It  was    asserted    that   '  the  Tupton  coal   has 
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generally  cost  more  to  get  than  it  realized  in  the  market,' 
while  '  the  Blacksbale  has  been  feirly  remunerative  *.' 

As  fai  as  appears  from  his  own  statements,  Mr.  Holmes 
made  strenuous  efTorts  to  promote  the  success  of  the  colliery. 
Of  the  employ^  he  said : 

'  The  workers  themselves,  instead  of  woiting  heartily  with 
the  directors,  place  difficulties  in  their  way.  They  grumble  and 
combine  gainst  necessary  arrangements,  and  they  combine 
and  grumble  to  take  terms  of  working  common  in  die  district 
and  essential  to  malung  the  concern  pay.' 

On  another  occasion  he  stated  that 

'  to  go  to  a  place  and  preach  up  the  mutual  relations  of  capital 
and  labour,  when  the  mutual  has  been,  like  the  Irish  say,  all  on 
one  side,  and  to  go  and  teach,  or  rather,  tell  of  a  co-operative 
colliery  to  a  class  of  men  who  don't  know  what  co-operation  is, 
who  never  knew  of  its  working,  and  who  never  received  a  bonus, 
is  just  like  "  words,  words,"  were  to  Horatio.  At  Shirland,  the 
men  do  not  know  the  principles  of  co-operation,  nor  do  they 
believe  in  its  benefits  to  them.  It  is  something  offered  to,  but 
'not  evolved  from  them.  They  did  not  ask  for  it,  nor  do  some 
of  them  desire  it'.' 

To  the  capitalists,  co-operative  or  otherwise,  Mr.  Holmes 
said :  'There  are  most  tempting  openings  out  to  profit  for 
some  jCzOjOoo  or  £30,000.  With  this  sum  a  new  estate 
and  new  workings,  which  mean  wealth  untold,  and  a  model 
co-operative  village  of  good  houses,  are  practicable  '.'  This 
appeal,  as  well  as  an  appeal  to  co-operative  societies  for 
trade,  had  no  effect.  He  complained  of  the  latter  that  they 
declined  lo  support  the  colliery  for '  queer  reasons.'  Some 
because  '  they  are  already  fixed,  and  unless  we  can  do  better 
it  is  of  no  use.'  Others  because  '  the  committee  fear  the 
coal  will  not  please  their  members ; '  and  again  of  others 
because  '  some  will  have  the  coal  in  large  lumps,  although 
they  have  to  break  it  up  \  and  others  will  have  it  to  '  crosil ; ' 
and  others  won't  have  it  unless  it '  bums  down.'     '  Well,'  he 

'  Co-eptralive  News,  vol.  vii.  pp.  533,  689.        '  Ibid.,  pp,  167,  »B8. 
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sud,  vei;  phflosophicaDy, '  the  coal  is  as  it  is,  and  won't 
alter  to  please  us;'  and  thea  he  somewhat  ambiguously 
finished: 

'FeiTfal  co-opi.,  fresh  conraee  tkke, 
The  coab  ye  lo  tnach  dread 
Are  Ing  with  heatlnfr.  uid  will  break 
In  profit!  OD  joor  head '.' 

Getting  shoit  of  cash,  a  miners'  delegate  meeting  was 
called  and  held  in  Sheffield,  on  Tuesday,  August  23,  1876, 
when  Mr.  Holmes  reported 

*  that  a  large  amount  of  further  capital  would  be  required  ;  and 
it  was  suggested  that  all  the  lodges  should  subscribe  M.  per 
member  to  enable  operations  to  be  continued.  . .  .  Unless  addi- 
tional capital  to  a  large  exient  is  forthcoming,  the  colliery 
cannot  be  continued.  . . .  The  prospects  of  the  concern  are  very 
gloomy,  as  the  union  has  been  disorganized  and  disunited  since 
the  great  strike  of  a  few  months  ago '.' 

A  second  meeting  was  held  at  Barnsley,  on  September  4, 
1S76,  at  which  'delegates  representing  about  100  lodges' 
were  present.  Mr.  Holmes  '  stated  that  the  concern  could 
not  be  cairied  on  any  longer,  unless  the  miners  subscribed 
£5,000  more.  The  delegates  present  declined  to  recom- 
mend those  they  represented  to  subscribe  any  more  money.' 
It  was  asserted,  '  that  all  the  value  of  coal  talten  from  the 
pit  bad  been  required  to  pay  wages'.' 

In  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  Barnsley  meeting, 
the  miners  were  discharged,  and  the  pit  left  idle  for  a  short 
time ;  but,  at  the  latter  end  of  September  the  bondholders 
took  possession ;  a  Mr.  Smith  (of  Derby)  advanced  i.  10,000 
on  their  behalf  to  work  the  concern,  and  the  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation lost  the  whole  of  the  capital  they  had  invested  *. 

Another  section  of  miners  were  interested  in  the  West 
Yorkshire  and  North  Staffordshire  Co-operative  Coal 
Mining  and  Building  Society,  of  Market  Street,  Wakefield, 
which  was  festered  under  the  Industrial  Societies  Act,  on 

'  Ihid..  p,  454. 
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April  31,  1874 '.  Shares  were  said  10  have  been  takeD  up 
freely,  and  a  colliery  at  Halmerend  was  obtained  in  Septem- 
ber, 1874.     It  was  asserted  by  the  Potteries  Examiner  that 

'  the  venture  is  not  merely  a  safe  one ;  it  is  a  splendid  oppor- 
tuniiy,  which  has  been  wisely  embraced  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  strongly  urging  the  whole  of  the  miners'  lodges  in  the  district 
to  invest  a.  portion  of  their  funds ;  a.nd  those  individual  miners 
also  who  have  had  thrift  and  forethought  will  do  well  to  take 
up  a  few  shares  ;  for  we  have  been  credibly  informed  that  the 
colliery  is  a  more  valuable  property  than  the  Northumberland 
and  South  Yorkshire  miners  have  purchased  for  a  much  larger 


I  cannot  trace  this  society  any  fuTther,  for,  notwithstanding 
its  glowing  prospects,  it  never  figured  in  the  R^strar's 
returns  beyond  being  registered. 

The  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire  Co-operative 
Mining  Society  was  registered  on  February  13,  1875,  with 
its  office  at  Ripley '.  This  society  bought  an  estate  of  104 
acres  of  freehold  land,  containing  both  coal  and  clay,  for 
£25,385.  Of  this  amount,  £7,355  was  paid  at  once,  £8,000 
had  to  be  paid  in  September,  1878,  and  £10,000  was  to 
remain  for  an  indefinite  time  on  mortgage  at  4^  %  interest. 
The  estate  was  situated  at  Stanley  Hall,  about  six  miles 
from  Derby  and  Ripley,  and  three  miles  from  Ilkeston. 
There  were  three  beds  of  coal ;  one  at  50  yards  depth  and 
3ft.  6in.  thick,  one  7  yards  lower  aft.  3in.  thick,  and  'the 
famous  Kilburn,  5ft.  thick,'  at  a  depth  of  250  yards.  The 
total  quantity  of  coal  in  the  estate  was  estimated  at  1,780,000 
tons '.  The  society  speedily  got  to  work  at  brickmaking ; 
a  shaft  was  sunk;  and,  at  the  end  of  1875  it  had  458 
members,  £6,684  of  share  capital,  and  £19,685  of  loans. 
It  had  sold  goods  to  the  value  of  £973,  and  it  had  paid 
a  dividend  amounting  to  £467  *. 

'  Kegiitiai'a  Retnrni,  1S74,  p.  69. 
'  Clhepiralivi  Netes,  vol.  v.  p.  1 38. 
*  Kegislrir's  Returns,  1878,  p.  34. 
'  Ce-efiraiive  News,  vol.  viii.  p.  419. 
'  Registrar's  Rctnins,  1875,  p.  10. 
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The  society  ultimately  sank  two  shafts  to  the  two  upper 
coalbeds,  and  worked  the  coUiety  up  to  about  the  end  of 
1877.  Unfortunately,  there  was  neither  rail  nor  tramway 
communication  to  the  pit,  and  this  very  much  handicapped 
the  society.  When  the  coal '  had  to  be  carted  to  a  distance, 
the  increased  cost  prevented  them  competing  with  other 
collieries.'  Difficulties  crowded  on  the  society  in  conse- 
quence, and  being  short  of  capital,  they  tried,  at  a  conference 
held  at  Nottingham  on  July  28,  1877,  to  interest  the  co- 
operative societies '.  This  attempt  failed,  the  society  went 
into  liquidation,  and  was  dissolved  in  1878*. 

The  Eccleshill  Coal  Company,  Limited,  was  registered  in 
April,  187a,  'At  this  time,  there  were  only  seven  share- 
holders, with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £4,000 ; '  so  that  it  was 
really  a  small  private  association.  '  Being  small  and  short 
of  capital,'  it  offered,  in  December,  1S73,  to  the  Over 
Darwen  Co-operative  Society  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
a  shareholder.  As  there  was  'at  this  date  considerable 
discussion  among  co-operative  societies  about  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  commencing  coal  mining,  the  members 
decided  to  accept  the  offer,  and  invest  £2,000,  and  also  to 
sell  the  coal  through  die  society  to  themselves.'  '  Each  of 
the  seven  shareholders  at  the  same  time  agreed  to  double ' 
tbe  amount  of  capital  held  by  them,  thus  raising  the  total 
share  capital  subscribed  and  paid-up  to  £10,000.  'Other 
shafts  were  then  sunk,  cxistinf;  pits  further  opened  out,  and 
arrangements  made  for  a  much  larger  trade '.' 

These  efforts  met  with  immediate  success ;  and  the 
dividend  for  tbe  half-year  ending  December,  1873,  was  at 
the  rate  of  30  %  per  ann.*  Encouraged  by  this,  it  was 
determined  to  allot  the  remainder  of  the  unissued  shares, 
each  of  the  existing  shareholders  talcing  '  twice  as  many 
Glares  as   he  then  held,'  thus  making  the  total  capital 

'  Ce-eftratiot  ,Vtvi.  tuI.  Tiii.  pp.  419,  410. 

'  kcgiicni'i  Kcturni,  187R,  p.  34. 

'  Co-af<raiivt  Xm'i.  toI.  i.  pp.  90,  179,  and  toI.  iii.  p.  41. 

*  /Ud;  vol.  it.  p.  40, 
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£30,000,  "The  lot  which  fell  to  the  Darwen  store,  viz. 
£4,000  worth,  was  sold  by  the  store  to  its  own  members  to 
the  highest  bidders,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  store.  By  this 
means  the  company  became  a  more  public  one,  about  150 
members  being  added  to  the  list';'  and  the  other  share- 
holders also  disposed  of  some  of  their  shares. 

The  profit  for  the  first  half  of  1874  only  enabled  a  dividend 
to  be  declared  at  the  rate  of  10  %  per  ann.,  as  there  had 
been  a  strike,  which  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  was  not 
settled '.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback  the  company 
continued  to  prosper,  and  the  next  dividend  was  at  the 
rate  of  16  %  per  ann.,  while  the  shares  were  '  easily  sold  at 
15  to  30  %  premium.'  The  company  went  on  sinking  'its 
new  pit,  opening  out  the  workings,  laying  down  tramways, 
and  erecting  coke  ovens.'  Indeed,  '  so  valuable  was  the 
properly  considered,  that  in  a  dispute  with  a  neighbouring 
colliery  owner,  which  was  referred  to  arbitration,  the  Eccles- 
hill  Company  accepted  the  alternative  award,  and  agreed  to 
pay  £8,000  for  his  colliery  and  works '.' 

While  the  new  share  capital  was  being  paid  up,  the 
directors  resorted  to  the  &miliar  process  of  obtaining  an 
overdraft  from  their  bankets,  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society.  This  amounted,  by  the  end  of  1875,  to  about 
£7,500 ;  and  in  December,  1876,  the  Rawtenstall  Co-opera- 
tive Society  and  the  Wholesale  Society  became  joint 
mortgagees,  the  former  for  £z, 000,  and  the  latter  for  a  sum 
not  exceeding  £10,000'. 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  coal  put  a  stop  to  the  dividend- 
earning  power  of  the  company.  In  1876,  there  was  a  strike 
of  the  miners,  'which  lasted  14  weeks.'  This  strike  was 
against  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  what  with  '  the  loss  of 
output,  and  the  workings  becoming  Hooded  with  water,'  the 
money  loss  to  the  company  was  nearly  £5,000.  In  July, 
1876,  the  output  of  the  mines  was  about  600  tons  per  week; 

'  Co-speraHve  Netai,  vol.  x.  p.  90.  *  Ibid.,  voL  v.  p,  Ijj. 

*  lUd.,  vol.  I.  p.  po.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  179,  180, 
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and  tvo  experts  who  inspected  the  mines,  could  not  agree 
within  IS.  per  ton  as  to  the  cost  of  getting  the  coal.  They, 
however,  agreed  that  the  property  would  be  exhausted  in 
13  years,  if  the  coal  were  obtained  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
tons  per  week '.  The  probable  cause  of  the  difference  of 
opinion  of  the  two  experts,  was  Che  cost  of  pumping  and  the 
inferior  character  of  some  of  the  coal ;  it  being  asserted,  that 
at  one  pit  it  kept  two  engines  pumping  water  to  one  engine 
winding  coal ;  while '  about  one  quarter  of  the  stuff"  brought 

The  company  continued  its  operations  until  May  2, 1S77, 
but  the  losses  sustained  by  the  strike,  aggravated  by  the 
reduced  prices  of  coal,  caused  the  shareholders  to  then 
determine  to  go  into  voluntary  liquidation.  Two  attempts 
were  made  by  the  liquidators  to  sell  the  collieries,  without 
success;  and  in  August,  1878,  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  engaged  '  a  mining  engineer  to  report  to  them  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  working  the  mines  to  a  profit.  His 
report  was  condemnatory  of  the  whole  property,  and  said  it 
never  could  be  profitably  worked  with  the  heavy  rents 
attached.'  In  consequence  of  this  report,  the  mortgagees 
'  agreed  to  relinquish  their  mortgage  to  the  liquidators,  in 
exchange  for  some  of  the  saleable  pbnt  above  ground.' 
This  arrangement  brought  the  mortgagees  into  conflict  with 
one  of  the  royalty  owners ;  and,  in  consequence  of  an  error 
of  Judgement  of  a  barrister  engaged  in  the  case,  it  was  only 
settled  by  the  mortgagees  at  a  further  considerable  sacrifice. 
At  the  time  of  the  stoppage  of  the  Eccleshill  Company, 
the  plant  had  cost  £29,745,  of  which  £2,100  had  been 
written  off  by  depreciation  ;  and  the  total  balance  of  loss 
against  the  company  was  £4,331.  All  the  £3o,oooof  share 
capital  was  lost ;  but,  while  'all  (he  trade  creditors  and  un- 
secured loan  holders '  were  paid  in  full,  the  two  societies, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  secured,  lost  about  £  1 2,000 '. 

'  Co-optraiivt  AVmi,  »ol.  t.  pp.  90,  1 79,  1 80. 

'  Ibid.,  Tol.  I.  pp.  90,  179,  iSo,  Mid  TnL  xi.  p.  600. 
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Colliery  has  fallen  into  its  possession.  Your  committee  have 
determined  to  work  the  colliery  and  brick  plant  for  the 
present,  and  we  believe  that  this  can  be  done  to  a  profit 
when  the  estate  is  restored  to  its  usual  working  condition.' 
At  the  shareholders'  meeting,  it  was  said  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  that '  in  the  opinion  of  practical  men,  the  Spring 
Vale  Colliery  was  a  good  investment ;  and  they  believed 
they  would  get  their  money  back.'  Little  or  no  coal  was 
sold.  Most  of  it  was  used  in  the  brickmaking  department  \ 
The  result  of  the  first  quarter's  working  by  the  ^yholesale 
Society  was  a  loss  of  £167,  which  was  attributed  to  the  fact 
that '  the  coal  trade  still  continued  depressed,  lower  prices 
than  ever  having  to  be  accepted  to  effect  sales ; '  while  *  the 
iron  trade,  on  which  the  brick  department  of  Spring  Vale 
Works  mainly  depends,  is  also  very  depressed.'  At  the 
meeting  where  this  report,  and  a  still  worse  one  concerning 
another  colliery,  was  presented,  the  chairman  tried  to  cheer 
the  delegates  by  saying  that 

'  There  b  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortone.' 

And  '  he  hoped  this  favourable  tide  would  soon  enable  them 
to  float  away  these  impediments  to  progress '.' 

Notwithstanding  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  the  Wholesale 

Society's  committee,  the  colliery  and  brickfield  kept  making 

osses,  owing  to  bad  trade  and  other  causes.  In  June,  1882, 

change  of  management  was  tried,  and  with  that  change 

ime  a  change,  to  some  extent,  in  the  articles  produced ; 

It  the  result  was  still  the  same ;  and  at  last,  a  final  reason 

s  given  for  non-success,  besides  depressed  trade — viz. 

t  the  plant  was  not  sufficiently  good  to  do  the  work 

nomically.    In  March,  1883,  ^^  colliery,  brickfield,  plant, 

stock,  were  sold  for  £1,700 ;  leaving  a  total  loss  to  the 

>lesale  Society,  through  the  original  overdraft,  the  pay- 

*   Co-op€rative  News,  vol.  xi.  pp.  161,  l6a  and  813. 
»  Jbid.,  pp  598,  599. 
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ment  of  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money,  and  the  con- 
dnued  losses  of  working  the  concern,  of  about  £9,000 '. 
This  '  impediment  to  progress '  was  swept  away  by  the  profits 
of  the  trading  departments  of  the  Wholesale. 

On  Saturday,  August  1,  1873,  'a  meeting  of  del^ates 
from  various  societies  was  held  at  the  central  stores  of  the 
Manchester  Equitable  Society,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  advisability  of  taking  some  united  action  for  securing 
a  needful  supply  of  coal  from  existing  coUieries,  or  by  means 
of  that  co-operative  enterprise  which  has  so  successfully 
promoted  and  carried  on  many  other  productive  under- 
takings, to  purchase  and  work  a  colliery,  or  collieries,  for 
mutual  benefit.'  This  meeting  appointed  a  committee  of 
seven  persons  '  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  embarking 
in  the  coal  business,'  and  the  [Krsons  appointed  to  fomi 
this  committee,  were  the  representatives  respectively  of  the 
societies  at  Bacup,  Bury,  Eccles,  Failsworth,  Heywood, 
Manchester,  and  Rochdale*. 

This  committee  reported  to  another  meeting,  held  at  the 
same  place  as  the  previous  one,  on  September  20,  1873. 
The  chairman  (Mr.  R.  Barker)  supplemented  the  report  with 
a  statement.  They  suggested  '  four  sources  of  supply,  so  as 
to  provide  for  customers  in  every  direction  in  the  four 
counties  of  I^ncashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire.' 
They  pointed  out  that  '  there  were  some  important  con- 
siderations in  relation  to  prices  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  If  present  prices  were  to  go  down  soon,  and  they 
purchased  a  mine,  loss  must  ensue,  as  they  would  have  to 
buy  at  present  prices ;  but,  if  prices  were  likely  to  keep  up, 
say  for  three  years,  substantial  profits  might  be  secured.' 
The  chairman  '  had  not  met  any  person  who  thought  prices 
were  likely  to  go  down  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  while  some 
people  were  of  opinion  they  never  would  be  so  low  again 
as  they  had  been.'     It  was  unanimously  decided  to  form 

'  Ce-eptrative  News,  vol.  lii.  pp.  601,  8i9;  vol.  xiii.  pp.  150,  393, 
604  snd  Sti ;  vol.  xiv.  pp.  191,  511. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  395,  J96. 
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a  society  to  be  registered  under  the  Industrial  Societies 
Act'. 

Acting  on  this  resolution,  a  prospectus  of  the  United  Coal 
Mining  Society  was  issued  in  November,  1873.  ^^  ^^s  to 
be  *  a  federation  of  co-operative  societies  and  co-operative 
mills,  as  well  as  of  individual  shareholders.'  The  shares 
were  to  be  £5  each,  payable  in  instalments  of  5X.  i>er  month ; 
and  the  first  issue  was  to  be  20,000  shares.  The  profits 
were  to  *  be  divided,  in  the  first  place,  by  paying  the  capital 
invested  10  %  per  ann.  The  remaining  net  profits  to  be 
divided  between  capital  invested,  and  the  amount  paid 
for  coal  by  shareholders '.'  The  society  was  registered  on 
January  26,  1874". 

In  June,  1874,  the  society  'secured  an  extensive  and 
valuable  field  of  coal  within  1 1  miles  of  Manchester.  The 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  runs  through  the  pro- 
perty.' The  following,  among  other  information,  was  sup- 
plied to  the  shareholders.  In  the  Bugle  Horn  Colliery,  as 
the  property  was  named, 

'there  are  the  following  five  seams  of  coal :  The  Bin  Mine,  the 
Crombroke,  the  Brassey,  the  Six-feet,  and  the  Great  Mine,  or 
seven-feet ;  the  total  thickness  of  coal  in  all  the  seams  being 
from  20  to  30  feet.     It  has  been  reported  upon  by  our  mining 
engineers  as  second  to  none  in  Lancashire ;  and,  having  been 
^uUy  proved,  the  risks  accompanying  such  ventures  are  very 
nuch  reduced.  .  .  .  The  take  is  in  two  lots — one  of  44  Cheshire 
cres  from  one  owner,  and  the  other  of  20  Cheshire  acres  from 
lother  owner,  who  have  disposed  of  their  interest  in  the  same 
this  society  for  the  sum  of  ;^ 5,000.    The  leases  have  a  term 
35  years  to  run.   .   .   .   The  royalty  upon  the  whole  field 
jrages  \od,  per  ton ;  which,  with  the  purchase  price,  makes 
otal  royalty  of  \6\d.  per  ton    .  .  .  The  outlay  necessary  to 
:c  the  field  in  thorough  working  order,  including  the  pur- 
se money,  j^2,ooo  for  contingencies,  and  £2^000  for  interest, 
on  an  outside  estimate,  not  exceed  ^£27,000.*     After  pro- 
ig  *for  two  shafts,  two  engines,  boilers,  and  the  requisite 


Co-operative  AVrfj,  p.  479.  '  Ibid.^  p.  595. 

'  Registrar's  Returns,  1874,  p.  69. 
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plant,  the  comtninee  expect  that  in  about  eighteen  months  they 
will  be  able  to  supply  both  house  fire  and  engine  coal '.' 

'  The  committee  anticipate  that  not  less  than  100,000  tons  per 
ann.  will  be  raised  from  the  two  pits  intended  to  be  sunk;  and 
taking  the  price  of  house  coal  at  izs.6rf.  per  ton  at  the  pit  bank, 
and  engine  coal  at  "js.  kd.  per  ion  at  the  pit  bank,  the  result  wilt 
leave  a  handsome  profit  to  the  society.  A  series  of  calculations 
have  been  gone  into,  the  correctness  of  which  has  been 
examined  and  confirmed  by  two  mining  engineers,  and,  after 
providing  for  interest  on  capital  at  the  rate  of  10  %,  for  wear 
and  tear  at  the  same  rate,  for  royalty  and  purchase  money,  and 
for  the  ordinary  contingencies  of  coal  mining,  and  after  leaving 
an  ample  margin  for  contingencies  and  a  reserve  fund,  show 
that  there  will,  in  all  probability,  be  a  profit  to  divide  between 
the  capital  of  the  society  and  the  customers  of  at  least  35  %  per 
ann.  The  property  has  been  purchased  at  a  very  moderate 
rate ;  and  the  excessive  cost  arising  from  the  excitement  in  the 
coal  trade  has  been  avoided '.' 

At  the  end  of  1874,  the  society  had  66  members ;  and  at 
the  end  of  1875,  it  had  130.  At  this  latter  date,  the  paid-up 
shares  amounted  to  £12,017,  ^"d  the  loans  to  £517.  Sales 
had  been  made  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  £6,267  • 
the  total  assets  were  £35,956,  and  the  total  liabilities 
£37,338 ;  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £  1,432'. 

Reporting  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  held  on  February  5, 
1876,  the  committee  said : 

'  Immediately  after  this  sodety  had  taken  possession  of  the 
colliery,  a  period  of  deficient  demand  for  some  kinds  of  coal 
appears  to  have  set  in,  and  this  society  found  itself,  upon  taking 
over  the  colliery,  withuul  orders,  and  il  had  to  make  a  trade 
connexion.  But  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December,  the  demand  for  house  coal  and  engine  slack  was 
nearly  double  the  output.  A  serious  cost  was  also  incurred  in 
the  working  of  the  coUiery,  from  the  fact  that  it  had  to  be  taken 
over  as  a  working  concern,  with  a  complete  permanent  staff, 
which  had  to  be  maintained  with  so  small  an  output ' 
as  that  shown,  of  about  300  tons  a  month  in  July  and  August, 

'  Ce-eftraiive  Newt,  vol.  iv.  p.  341,  and  vol.  v.  pp.  71,  116. 

'  Jhid.,  vol.  V.  pp.  71,  116, 

'  Regiltnit'i  Kelumi,  1875,  p.  16. 
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and  of  600  to  800  tons  in  each  of  the  last  three  months  of 
1875.     Further,  the  underground  works  were  only 

'partiaUy  opened  out,  requiring  the  gradual  and  persistent 
woilcing  of  months  to  come  before  the  most  advantageous 
get  of  coal  can  be  obtained.  .  .  .  The  subscribing  socieiies 
absorb  the  whole  present  output  of  house  coal,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  take  a  much  larger  quantity  than  we  can  at  present 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  held  in  Angust,  1876,  it  was 
stated  that  the  average  output  for  the  six  months  had  been 
627  tons  per  week,  while  the  value  'of  3,100  tons  per  week 
was  required  to  cover  expenses.'  Owing  to '  the  great  depres- 
sion of  trade  the  sale  of  engine  coal'  was  very  limited. 
Capital  was  badly  wanted,  29  shares  only  having  been  taken 
up  during  the  half-year.  The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
had  been  asked,  but  the  shareholders  had  declined  to  take 
up  some  shares.  Pressed  by  the  extreme  urgency  of  obtain- 
ing more  capital,  it  was  resolved  '  that  the  committee  of  the 
United  Coal  Mining  Society  have  power  to  effect  a  mortgage 
for  the  amount  required  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  vendor, 
the  bank,  and  for  the  further  development  of  the  colliery".' 

In  consequence  of  the  above  resolution,  the  Bolton  and 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies  became  joint  mort- 
gagees for  sums  of  £10,500  each,  or  a  total  of  £21,000  *. 
Thus  armed  with  additional  means,  the  Coal  Society  perse- 
vered, but  with  little  or  no  success.  Nominally,  they 
succeeded  occasionally  in  making  a  small  profit ;  but  to  do 
this,  they  chained  to  Plant  account  such  items  as  £3,000 — 
being  the  cost  of  getting  through  '  a  fault ' — and  other  items 
for  work,  which  one  of  the  auditors  thought  ought  to  be 
cleared  off  very  much  more  rapidly.  The  discussion  of 
these  differences  caused  the  shareholders  to  decide  that, 
'for  the  present,'  £500  per  half-year  should  be  devoted  to 
depreciation ;  but  this,  as  far  as  I  can  now  judge,  was  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  real  requirements  of  the  case  *. 

'   C»-sptralivt  Ktui. 
'  fitJ.,  *oL  vjii.  p. 
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In  June,  1SS7,  the  output  had  been  gradually  increased 
to  1,300  tons  per  week;  and  it  was  said  that  'an  additional 
demand  for  300  tons  of  house  coal  per  week  would  enable 
the  directors  to  work  the  colliery  without  loss '.'  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  committee's  report,  a  strike  directly  after  '  had 
a  seriously  injurious  effect  upon  the  trade.  It  drove  the 
shipping  orders  to  ports  distant  from  this  district ;  and  the 
competition  of  low  prices  by  which  colliery  proprietors  else- 
where have  tried  to  retain,  and  those  about  us  and  ourselves 
have  tried  to  win  that  business  back  again,  has  made  it 
impossible  to  obtain  paying  prices  for  the  portion  of  our 
output  so  disposed  of;  and  which  portion  is,  unfortunately, 
very  large '.'  The  difference  in  home  prices  was  also  great ; 
for,  'by  a  circular  issued  by  the  society  to  its  expected 
customers,  bearing  date  June  25,  1875,  it  appears  that  the 
prices  at  the  pit  mouth  then  were,  for  best  house  coal  1  \s., 
for  seconds  house  coal  lox.,  and  for  slack  41.  91/.  per  ton.' 
But,  in  September,  1877,  '  only  about  91.,  6j,,  and  4s.  6d. 
per  ton  respectively '  could  be  obtained.  In  the  interval, 
too,  the  quality  of  the  coal  had  improved ;  '  at  the  outset 
the  house  coal  did  not  give  satisfaction,'  though  it  did  so  in 
1877.  'A  customer  not  far  from  Manchester  had  effected 
a  saving  of  two  loads  in  the  year  since  using  the  Bugle  Horn 
coal.  The  farther  they  went  into  ihe  mine  they  found  the 
coal  vastly  improved.'  Mr.  Marland,  of  the  Star  Corn  Mill, 
confirmed  this.  He  said,  'since  they  had  begun  to  use  it 
their  consumption  had  greatly  diminished,  and  in  that  way 
it  had  been  a  great  economy  to  them '.' 

The  balance  to  debit  of  profit  and  loss  account  at 
midsummer  amounted  to  £2,977;  but  this  sum  had  been 
run  up  partly  through  the  society's  practice  of  crediting 
shares  with  5  %  interest,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  usually 
done  by  the  distributive  societies.  Capital  was  again  running 
short.    An  account  with  the  '  Wholesale '  bank,  which  might. 
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according  to  agreement,  be  overdrawn  by  £3,000,  had 
been  drawn  upon  to  the  extent  of  over  £6,900;  and  the 
directors  of  the  Wholesale  Society  were  insisting  on  the 
repayment  of  the  amount.  One  way  or  another,  the  Coal 
Society  had  expended  a  total  sum  of  £46,618.  An  effort 
was  made  to  get  preference  share  capital  [  and  Mr,  E.  V. 
Neale,  writing  in  favour  of  the  society,  calculated  that  the 
coal  in  the  mine  at  the  current  prices  was  worth  £630,000. 
Taking  30  years  to  get  it,  he  estimated  the  cost  of  mining 
the  coal  at  £450,000 ;  and,  after  providing  for  contingencies, 
he  estimated  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  profit  of  £  147,000, 
after  repaying  share  and  loan  capital ;  or  equal  to  7  %  per 
ann.  additional  on  the  whole  of  the  capital  during  the  term, 
and  to  more  than  10  %  additional  on  share  capital  only '. 

The  last  half  of  1887  showed  a  further  loss  of  £806.  It 
was  explained  that  there  had  been  a  'diminution  of  sales, 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  committee  has  been  dis- 
inclined to  increase  the  output  at  the  cost  of  lowering  the 
price  to  the  rates  obtainable  for  coals  when  sold  for  shipping 
purposes.'  The  three-feet  mine  had  been  closed,  and  Messrs. 
Sowerbutts  and  Yates  (the  secretary  and  manager)  had 
resigned.  The  latter  had  done  so  on  account  of  '  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  position  consequent  upon  the  indifference  which 
he  believed  to  be  manifested  by  the  shareholders,'  the 
attempt  to  get  preference  share  capital  having  been  a 
failure ;  and  the  secretary  explained  that  '  his  resignation 
was  one  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  He  could  not 
afford  to  give  ihe  time  for  the  remuneration  the  society 
could  afford  to  give  '.' 

In  consequence  of  their  desperate  financial  straits,  the 
society  decided,  on  April  lo,  1878,  to  go  into  volunt.iry 
liquidation  ;  and  the  Bolton  and  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Sociuiics  took  possession  of  the  colliery  as  mortgagees'. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  United  Coal  Society, 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p,  139. 
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held  in  September,  1879,  a  statement  was  given  which 
showed  a  possible  dividend  of  4^.  in  the  pound ;  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  ever  got  even  this  small  amount 
returned  to  them '. 

The  Wholesale  Society  agreed  with  the  Bolton  Society  to 
work  the  colliery  until  a  sale  could  he  effected ;  on  the 
understanding  that  the  latter  society  shared  neither  losses 
nor  profits.  On  April  22,  1879,  a  sale  was  effected  for 
£3,000,  the  loose  plant  to  be  taken  at  a  valuation ;  but,  the 
purchaser  failing  to  pay  the  money,  the  sale  became  void ; 
and  it  was  not  until  March,  1883,  that  the  mortgagees  suc- 
ceeded in  disposing  of  the  property '. 

In  the  meantime,  the  colliery  was  kept  working  with  an 
almost  unbroken  succession  of  losses  to  the  Wholesale 
Society,  which,  at  the  end  of  1881  and  beginning  of  i88z, 
were  ^gravated  by  a  strike  of  the  miners  for  an  advance 
of  10%  in  their  wages.  The  Wholesale  had  agreed  to  give 
the  advance ;  but  the  Union  would  not  allow  the  men  to 
work,  until  the  strike  against  the  other  employers  had  ended. 
The  colliers  were  ultimately  defeated  by  the  employers. 

The  sale  of  the  colliery  realized  £1,500,  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  valuation  of  loose  plant,  &c.,  to  £6,081.  The 
loss  of  the  Bolton  Society  was  over  £11,000,  and  of  the 
Wholesale  Society  about  £20,000'. 

A  series  of  such  heavy  losses  as  those  incurred  by  the 
Wholesale  Society  through  making  advances  on  collieries, 
ironworks,  &c.,  led  to  considerate  discussions  at  their 
shareholders'  meetings,  and  to  several  special  committees 
of  inquiry ;  the  result  being,  that  everybody  felt  that  the 
Wholesale  had  suffered  through  a  general  over-confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  co-operators,  and  not  through 
any  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  its  directors.  The  mingled 
feelings  of  dismay,  regret,  philosophical  resignation,  and 
confidence  in  the  future,  were  fairly  expressed  in  some  lines 

'  Co-optraiivt  Nevis,  vol,  i.  p.  605. 
'  I6id.,  p,  3S0.  and  vol.  xiiL  p.  137. 
*  Ibid.,  vol.  liii.  pp.  100,  137,  393,  421  and  ^i^• 
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published  by  the  News,  and  purporting  to  be  '  Fragments 
from  the  Tea-table.'  I  give  the  first  and  the  two  last  verses 
as  specimens : 

'Oh,  Bugle  Horn   Oh,  Bnglc  Ham! 
Much  you  've  from  onr  pooi  bkcks  ihoni. 
Money  from  oui  pocketi  torn. 
Mky  you,  then,  io  faCuie  warn 
Ui  iQch  wretched  schemes  lo  fconi. 

Mope  and  trust.    Hope  and  inui. 
Lo,  the  chairman  uys  ve  most. 
Work  till  we  return  to  dust? 
Better  so,  than  slowly  rest, 
Oi  give  way  to  money's  lust. 
Strong  OUT  bitb.    Co-operation 
Soon  will  make  a  happy  nation, 

Show  the  way  ti      "   

Blessing  ma 
Aiding  at  t< 

'  Co-eptralivt  Nnvt,  vol.  xL  p.  StS. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
Associations  in  the  Building  and  Alued  Trades. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  &ct,  that  both 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  and  the  Scottish  Whole- 
sale Society  have  building  departments  for  the  erection  of 
their  own  works.  The  former  finished  in  the  year  1891  the 
large  com  mill  on  the  Tyne,  and  the  very  extensive  new 
boot  works  at  Leicester ;  and  at  the  end  of  September,  1891, 
was  employing  304  workmen  connected  with  the  building 
trades.  The  latter  had  continued  its  building  operations  at 
Shieldhall,  and  a  com  mill  had  been  commenced  near  Edin- 
burgh, On  October  17,  1891,  it  was  employing  173  men  in 
this  department '.  The  Leeds  society  also  has  a  building  de- 
partment to  erect  its  own  shops,  &c.  During  the  last  half  of 
1892  it  employed  135  persons  in  this  department,  and  paid 
wages  to  the  amount  of  £5,211'.  There  may  be  other 
societies  that  have  a  special  building  staff  for  their  own 
requirements,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  them. 

Of  separate  societies,  this  section  opens  with  the  Edin- 
burgh Co-operative  Building  ComiMiny,  Limited,  which  was 
registered  in  June,  1861,  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies 
Act,  with  a  capital  of  £10,000  in  £1  shares.  In  a  litde 
book  called  Past  and  Present,  written  by  H.  G,  Reid  in  1871, 
there  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  origin  and  early 
progress  of  this  company ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  London 
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papers  at  the  beginning  of  July,  187a,  he  gave,  in  a  brief 
compass,  the  principal  points  in  the  company's  histoiy,  as 
follows : 

'Early  in  1861,  the  Edinburgh  building  operatives,  with  the 
view  of  securing  more  leisure  and  improving  their  social  condi- 
tions, resolved  to  obtain  a  change  in  their  hours  of  labour, 
and,  after  giving  proper  notice  to  their  employers,  they  asked  or 
offered  "nine  hours'  work  for  nine  hours'  pay."  .  .  .  The  em- 
ployers refused,  alleging  that  the  change  would  enhance  the 
cost  of  production,  by  practically  raising  the  rate  of  wages.  .  .  . 
The  men  were  in  earnest,  and  then  ensued  a  contest  which 
tasted  for  three  weary  months.  .  .  .  Seldom  has  a  trade  dispute 
been  entered  upon  under  much  more  equitable  conditions,  or 
the  relative  strength  of  capital  and  labour  been  more  fairly  put 
to  the  test.  Quietly  and  resolutely  the  workmen  stood  out  for 
what  they  deemed  to  be  their  right,  gradually  reducing  their 
numbers,  and  being  enabled  to  allow  the  remainder  from  ids. 
to  i^.  per  week,  with  the  distinct  avowal  that  it  was  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  their  trade.  ...  At  the  end  of  three 
months,  the  workmen  received  a  note  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Masters'  Association,  intimating  that  they  did  not  consider  it 
expedient  to  prolong  the  struggle. 

'  The  nine  hours'  movement  was  thus  established  in  the 
building  trades  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  the  movement  among  the 
workmen  did  not  end  here.  They  had  come  to  see  that  some- 
thing better  might  have  been  done;  that  the  loj.  or  ISr.  paid 
weekly  to  each  man  for  upholding,  through  idleness,  the  common 
cause  might  have  been  more  advantageously  employed ;  that, 
in  a  word,  the  ^4,000  or  £fifxio  expended  might  have  done 
a  two-fold  work— maintained  the  struggle  for  a  desirable  end, 
and  effected  a  social  reform  which,  by  providing  properly  con- 
structed and  healthily  situated  houses,  would  have  rendered 
it  possible  for  a  portion  of  the  newly- acquired  leisure  to  be 
spent  in  a  home  life,  possessing  elements  of  comfort  and  happi- 
ness too  often  unattainable  in  the  wretched  workmen's  dwellings 
which  existed  there,  as  in  most  other  large  towns '.' 

>  I  well  remember  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  proposal  to 
esublish  a  society  for  the  erection  of  suitable  dwellings  on  the 
co-operative  principle  was  received'.'  First,  on  an  'evening 
in  the  month  of  April,  t86i,  six  or  seven  masons,  plain  but 

'  Ce-tptratmt  Ntwt,  vol.  iL  p.  JJI-  '  I^id. 
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clear-headed  sad  earnest  men,  met  with  a  friend  in  a  dingy 
room,  down  a  dingy  dose.  .  .  .  There  was  long  and  anxioiu 
consultation.'  Then  'at  a  general  meeting  of  masons,  held  on 
April  17,  1861,  ...  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  co-operative 
building  company.  ...  It  was  a  bold,  but  not  a  reckless 
venture ;  decision  was  needed  to  meet  the  old  enemies — ignor- 
ance or  indifference  of  the  multitude,  and  the  hostility  (tf 
a  privileged  and  powerful  class.  .  .  .  The  amount  actually 
subscribed  at  first  was  ^35 — certainly  a  very  small  beginning'.' 

Through  the  exertions  of  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Common, 
I  have  obtained  a  series  of  balance  sheets  of  the  company 
extending  over  a  long  period,  and  also  copies  of  recent  and 
old  prospectuses.  In  one  of  the  latter,  it  was  stated  that  the 
company  had  made  a  start  by  building  '  a  block  of  houses 
for  working  men  at  Stockbridge ;  and,  if  duly  supported,  any 
number  of  similar  houses  may  soon  be  erected.  The  present 
object  is  to  build  and  sell  the  houses,  and  with  the  money 
thus  received,  not  only  to  pay  the  interest  on  capital,  but  to 
build  and  sell  again,  until  the  supply  of  workmen's  houses 
shall  meet  the  demand.'  This  object  it  carried  out  faithfully. 
Eight  houses  were  sold  in  the  first  year  for  £1,040.  Fifty- 
four  were  sold  in  the  second  year,  and  seventy  in  the  third 
year.  So  the  company  went  on,  until  in  the  year  1868-9,  ^'^ 
number  sold  was  137;  in  1869-70,  the  number  sold  was  113; 
and  in  1S70-1,  the  number  sold  was  100. 

Writing  at  this  date,  Mr.  Reid  said : 

'  The  society  confined  itself  to  production,  in  this  way  turning 
its  capita!  to  the  utmost  general  advantage ;  and  hitherto  ihe 
demand  has  been  in  excess  of  the  supply.  ...  By  mutual 
arrangement  with  ihe  company,  the  property  investment  societies 
take  a  place  analogous  to  that  of  the  building  societies  ...  in 
England,  and  advance  on  the  security  of  the  title  deeds'  /'125 
towards  the  purchase  of  a  house  costing  ;f  130;  the  purchaser 
only  having  to  supply  ^5  at  the  outset,  and  '  by  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  ;£i3  redeems  the  property  in  fourteen  years  .  .  .  being 
scarcely  £fl  more  than  the  mere  rent  of  a  house  in  some  other 
part  of  the  town.' 

'  Pvt  and  Praent,  pp.  141-4. 
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As  a  frontispiece  to  his  book,  Mr.  Reid  gave  an  engraving 
of  Reid  Terrace  and  Hugh  Miller  Place,  which  were  huilt 
by  the  company ;  and  quoted  Dr.  Begg's  remark, 

'that  one  of  the  most  pleasing  moral  spectacles  in  Edinburgh 
is  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  the  Co-operative  Building  Com- 
pany. ...  I  have  repeatedly  shown  them  to  strangers  .  .  . 
and  the  impression  has  always  been  one  of  admiration  and 
delight '.' 

The  profits  of  the  company  were  divided  solely  on  capital, 
and  continued  to  be  so  divided  at  the  time  of  writing  (1893). 
Up  to  1873,  the  dividends  had  ranged  from  7|  %  to  as  much 
as  50  %  per  ann.,  '  the  average,  including  the  years  1871-2 
.  .  .  being  not  much  under  15  %  '.'     Mr.  Reid  said  : 

'  Some  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  the  co-opierative  system 
■  ill  mi5S~in  the  Edinburgh  scheme  a  feature  which  they  seem 
to  regard  as  the  highest  development  of  the  co-operative  spirit. 
The  Scotch  workmen  fell,  as  many  others  feel,  that  the  strongest 
inducement  to  well-doing,  and  the  surest  help  to  well-being, 
was  to  make  the  benefit  dependent  on  some  recogniied  and 
tangible  condition.  They  looked  upon  the  plan  of  giving  a  bonus 
to  labour— a  percentage  in  addition  to  wages  ...  as  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  a  gratuity,  and  consequently  verging  on  charity- 
It  therefore  appeared  to  them  .  .  .  that  the  greatest  and  most 
enduring  good  would  be  to  pay  the  highest  rate  of  wages,  and 
divide  the  profits  only  among  those  who  became  shareholders, 
at  the  same  time  giving  every  facility  for  becoming  30 '.' 

In  1871,  the  company  adopted  a  system  of  selling  its 
houses  on  the  instalment  system,  and  this  removed  the 
necessity  for  mortgaging  with  a  property  investment  society, 
the  law  charges  being  kept  down  '  to  from  30J.  to  i,ts., 
according  to  the  price  of  the  property,  or  exactly  the  same 
charges  as  would  have  had  to  be  paid  had  the  house  been 
purchased  at  once  for  cash.'  This  does  not  seem  to  have 
led  to  an  extension  of  business ;  as  the  sales  dropped  down 
for  several  years,  until  they  were  as  few  as  thirty-one  in  the 
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year  1874-5.  They  then  improved,  and  in  1876-7,  113  were 
sold.  But  this  was  a  spurt ;  and  the  four  succeeding  years 
up  to  1881,  saw  only  about  44  per  year  disposed  of.  In  the 
30  years,  the  company  had '  supplied  a  total  of  over  1,200 
houses  and  shops '  at  '  prices  varying  from  £  130  to  £400, 
and  the  feu-duties  from  lu.  to  35J.'  In  the  next  ten  years, 
according  to  a  prospectus  issued  on  January  i,  1891,  the 
number  of  houses  and  shops  '  erected  in  the  city  and  suburbs 
of  Edinburgh  and  in  Leith '  had  been  about  300,  making 
altogether  1,500  since  the  commencement  of  the  company. 

The  last  eleven  aruiual  balance  sheets  of  the  company 
have  shown  good  dividends:  15%  was  paid  in  1881,  and 
i3i%  in  1886  and  18SS.  In  all  the  other  years  since  1881, 
10%  has  been  paid  on  the  full  capital  of  £10,000.  The 
balance  sheet  for  1890-91  showed  that  the  company 
possessedareservefundof  £3,600,  aswellasa  fire  insurance 
reserve  of  £1,400.  The  loans  and  deposits  amounted  to 
£42iS37-  The  assets  included  amounts  payable  on  sales, 
£  18,537,  and  stock  of  houses,  plant,  &c.,  £37,473. 

Mr,  James  Colville  was  the  manager  of  the  company  from 
its  commencement  up  to  July,  1889,  when  he  resigned,  'on 
account  of  increasing  years  and  failing  health.'  This  gentle- 
man died  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1893  ;  and,  in  a  notice 
of  his  life,  it  was  stated  that '  the  undertaking,'  with  which  he 
had  been  connected  for  nearly  thirty  years,  had,  at  the  outset, 
'encountered  difficulties  which  would  have  damped  the 
ardour  of  less  courageous  men.  .  .  .  The  directors  found 
it  no  easy  matter  to  acquire  ground  for  building  purposes. 
Hence  they  advertised  for  work  as  general  builders.  . .  .  By- 
and-by  ground  was  obtained  at  Stockbridge.  Difficulties 
then  arose  as  to  clauses  in  the  proposed  title,  and  no  sooner 
had  these  been  removed  than  difficulty  was  found  in  getting 
stone,  the  people  at  the  quarry  not  understanding  the  new 
association '.'  The  contrast  between  then  and  now  is  marked 
by  Mr.  Stewart's  statement  that  'some  of  the  work-people 

'  ScoltmoH,  Januar;  i),  1S91. 
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may  be  shareholders ;  but  I  fear  they  are  few  in  number,  as 
the  shares  are  very  difficult  to  get,'  being  limited  in  number, 
and  being  so  highly  prized  as  a  safe  and  lucrative  invest- 
ment 

The  Artisans',  Labourers',  and  General  Dwellings  Com- 
pany is  a  regrettable  instance  of  a  good  machine  diverted 
from  its  original  worthy  object  to  one  of  a  less  praise- 
worthy character.  It  was  originated  at  the  beginning  of 
1867  by  a  few  working  men,  backed  up  by  some  wealthy 
and  influential  friends,  among  whom  was  the  late  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  who  acted  as  president  of  an  honorary  council, 
and  as  an  arbitrator.  William  Swindlehuret,  who  was, 
I  believe,  a  carpenter,  was  the  secretary  and  manager.  The 
objects  of  the  company  were  to  obtain,  as  shareholders, 
persons  desirous  of  buying  dwellings  for  their  own  residences, 
and  persons  desirous  of  being  employed  in  building  these 
dwellings;  the  plan  being  to  buy  land  in  block,  build  to 
suit  the  wishes  of  the  members,  employ  shareholders  as 
workmen,  share  profits  with  the  workmen  by  a  system 
of  balancing  estimated  cost  of  erections  against  the  actual 
outlay,  and  sell  the  dwelhngs  to  the  tenants  at  low  rates  on 
a  rental  repayment  system.  The  shares  were  £  10  each ;  but, 
at  the  outset,  only  £  i  per  share  was  called  up. 

In  June,  1867,  a  start  was  made  at  Battersea  Park  with 
the  erection  of  a  few  seven-roomed  houses,  which  were 
completed  in  1868,  and  at  once  sold  to  tenant  shareholders 
on  terms  of  repayment  extending  over  from  10  to  14  years. 
At  the  end  of  1867,  there  were  146  shareholders,  with  £504 
of  share  capital;  and  at  the  end  of  1868,  there  were  649 
shareholders,  with  £1.341  of  share  capital.  In  their  report 
for  1868,  the  directors  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the 
progress  of  the  company,  and  said : 

*  Its  leading  feaiure,  the  blending  of  the  interests  of  labour 
and  capital  upon  [he  co-operative  principle,  has  been  tested 
with  the  most  encouraging  results.  During  the  year,  balances 
beyond  wa^s  have  been  paid  to  workmen  ;  and  in  this  experi- 
ment the  directors  have  the  greatest  tatisCaction  m  staling  that 
N  n 
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no  difterences  have  as  yet  arisen  requiring  the  servkea  of  the 
arbitrators.  The  worknien  shareholders  discover  that  their 
interests  and  the  company's  are  identical;  that  by  doing  their 
work  well,  and  economiiing  materials,  they  are  laying  a  founda- 
tion which  cannot  do  otherwise  than  result,  so  tax  as  its  influence 
extends,  in  the  improvement  of  our  social  system,  bringing 
capital  and  labour  into  harmony,  and  thereby  preventing  those 
costly  and  exhausting  strikes,  which  are  always  ruinous  to  both 
workmen  and  employer'.' 

A  branch  of  the  company  was  established  in  Manchester 
in  i869,where  about  400  members,  holding  over  500  shares^ 
were  obtained.  Several  prominent  co-operators,  including 
H.  R.  Bailey,  J.  C.  Fox,  and  R.  Bailey  Walker,  gave  the 
company  the  benefit  of  their  support.  A  row  of  cottages 
was  erected  in  Salford,  and  they  were  asserted  to  be  '  better 
in  conslfuction,  and  more  sanitary  than  any  of  the  houses 
built  in  the  neighbourhood  by  speculators*.' 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1569,  the  company's  share  capital 
had  increased  to  £3,014,  mth  a  membership  of  957 ;  and 
it  had  £5,285  of  deposits.  The  report  stated  that  the 
company  was  able  to  sell  a  bouse  to  a  tenant,  on  a  \a,  years' 
repayment  system,  for  a  sum  equal  to  it.  ti,  per  room  per 
week".  In  iSya.the  company  acquiredan  estate  of  4oacres, 
not  far  from  Clapham  Junction,  on  which  they  proposed  to 
build  i,2Do  houses.  The  estate  was  named  'Shaftesbury 
Park,'  and  Ixrd  Shaftesbury  laid  the  first  stone  of  this  new 
town  on  August  3, 1872.  Here,  again,  public  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that '  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  project 
is  that  each  of  the  tenants  will,  after  a  time,  come  to  be  the 
owner  of  the  house  he  occupies*.'  In  1875,  the  delegates 
to  the  London  CoK)penitive  Congress  visited  the  Shaftesbuty 
Park,  inspected  the  dwellings,  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  were  told  that  land  was  reserved  for  a  park, 
recreation  ground,  &c. ' 

'  Co-opcrater,  »o!.  ix.  pp.  I  JO,  150.  '  Ibid.,  p.  3^8. 

»  Ibid.,  voL  I.  p.  141.  '  Patl  Mall  Caullt,  Augnat  j,  i87». 

'  Caofrraiivt  AViw,  vol.  vi.  p.  177. 
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In  1S77,  Mr.  Swindlehurst,  and  two  others  connected 
with  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Company,  were  charged  with 
Traud  in  connexion  with  the  purchase  of  two  additional 
estates  at  Cann  Halt  and  Queen's  Park.  After  a  prolonged 
investigation,  they  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  from 
II  to  18  months'  imprisonment.  This  proved  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  company.  A  completely  new 
management  was  necessarily  instituted ;  but  this  new  body 
most  unnecessarily  changed  the  object  of  the  company  from 
that  of  trying,  in  the  first  place,  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  the  work-people  and  the  tenants,  to  that  of  making  a 
steadily  improving  investment  for  the  capitalists.  There  is 
no  recreation  ground  at  Shaftesbury  Park.  The  system  of 
selling  to  tenants  has  been  abolished;  and,  wherever  possible, 
houses  that  had  been  sold  have  been  bought  back  again. 
On  the  Shaftesbury  Park  estate,  tenants  speedily  complained 
of  rents  being  forced  up  beyond  the  rates  they  were  led  to 
expect  when  they  settled  there ;  but  their  complaints  were 
unheeded. 

From  an  investor's  point  of  view,  the  company  was,  at 
the  end  of  1893,  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  As  it 
borrows  money  under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts  from 
Government  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  it  is  not  allowed  to  pay 
more  than  5  %  per  ann.  on  share  capital ;  but  it  is  accumu- 
lating large  reserves,  and  its  stock  is  at  a  premium  of  10  to 

Mr.  Henry  Sroadhurst  has  given  me  some  details  of  the 
United  London  and  Provincial  Building  Company,  which 
was  registered  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act  in  1868, 
with  £  I  shares,  and  in  which  he  was  a  shareholder.  The 
rules  provided  that  '  the  directors  shall  be  practical  building 
operative  shareholders.'  When  the  first  general  meeting 
was  held,  on  August  11,  1868,  there  were  424  shareholders'. 
Each  shareholder  had  one  vote.  All  the  building  trades 
were  represented  in  the  company  ;  and  all  profits  were  to  go 
to  capital.  Their  place  of  business  was  in  Euston-road. 
'  Ca-aftriUtr,  »oI.  viii.  p.  jgi. 
N  n  a 
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The  company   existed  for  about  four  years  j   and  Us 
'  employes  were  principally  occupied  with  jobbing  vork  fot 
the  Aerated  Bread  Company,  which  paid  the  company  veiy 
well.    They  tried  hard  to  get  building  contracts. 

'We  selected  the  best  men  we  could  find  to  make  out  oui 
estimates.  We  paid  every  attention  to  all  the  formularies  con- 
nected with  estimating  for  public  work  ;  but  we  found  invariably 
the  result  to  be  that  architects  and  bodies  of  men  who  let  wodt 
'  of  that  description  would  not  even  look  at  the  estimates  sent  in 
by  the  co-operative  company.' 

At  last  they  secured  a  contract  to  build  a  mission-room 
in  St.  John's  Wood;  but  the  men  took  advantage  of  the 
manager,  and  did  not  keep  time,  although  they  were  them- 
selves shareholders.  The  consequence  was  loss  instead 
of  profit,  dissension  and  strife,  and  finally  the  inevitable 
collapse. 

'We  wanted  capital.  The  shareholders  themselves  had  not 
faith  to  advance  it;  we  could  not  find  a  friend  to  do  so;  and 
'  we  had  to  allow  that  attempt  at  self-employment  in  the  great 
Metropolis  to  become  an  utter  failure.' 

In  the  spring  of  1868  the  bricklayers  of  Liverpool  were 
on  strike.  Mr.  A.  A.  Walton,  of  Brecon,  being  in  Liverpool, 
addressed  a  meeting  of  the  building  trades,  in  Christian- 
street,  on  co-operation,  and  recommended  them  to  form 
'  a  co-operative  building  company  as  the  best  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  strikes  and  lockouts.'  He 'strongly  advised 
them  to  try  and  obtain  the  assistance  of  as  many  influential 
men  in  the  town  as  possible.'  Through  this  meeting,  the 
Industrial  Building  Company  of  Liverpool  was  established. 
It  '  received  the  support  of  three  or  four  trade  societies,  and 
a  large  number  of  individual  artisans'.' 

The  promoters  of  the  new  venture  succeeded  in  winning 
friends,  as  they  had  been  recommended  to  do  by  Mr.  Walton ; 
and  their  first  piece  of  work  was  the  erection  of  a  new  ware- 
house for  the  Mersey  Seed  Crushing  Company,  which  was 

'  Co-aperater,  vol.  ix.  pp.  446,  4()0. 
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completed  before  the  end  of  the  year,  A  second,  third,  and 
fourth  contract  were  obtained  before  midsummer,  1890,  the 
last-named  being  for  the  erection  of  a  forge  for  Messrs.  Clay 
and  Inman  at  Birkenhead,  on  which  about  80  bricklayers,  in 
addition  to  a  number  of  men  in  other  trades,  were  employed. 
It  was  said, '  One  customer  recommends  another,  so  well 
pleased  is  each  with  the  performance  of  the  work ','  1  cannot 
discover  any  further  traces  of  this  company. 

Brief  traces  are  found  of  several  other  building  companies 
which  were  started  about  1869,  and  at  later  periods.  A  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Co-operative  Building  Company  was 
started  in  June,  1869,  with  the  aid  of  Malcolm  M'Leod,  the 
agent  of  the  Artisans'  Dwelling  Company,  and  of  Mr.  Walton. 
The  shares  were  to  be  £  i  each,  and  after  receiving  interest 
at  the  rate  of  7)  %  per  ann.  the  shareholders  divided  the 
remaining  profits,  if  any,  with  the  workers'.  The  company 
continued  to  appeal  to  the  trades  and  to  co-operative 
societies  for  support  for  about  a  year,  and  then  ceased  to 
exist  without,  I  think,  starting  business. 

The  London  Company  of  Builders,  Limited,  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  £to,ooo  in  £1  shares,  was  started  in 
June,  1871,  'in  a  great  measure  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  M.P.,  to  test  the  principle  of  co-operation  as 
a  preventive  of  strikes.'  The  '  specific  feature '  of  the 
company  was  '  that  of  securing  the  co-operatiwi  of  the 
workmen  employed,  whether  as  shareholders  or  as  parti- 
cipators in  the  bonus.'  Shareholders  were  to  have  the 
preference  when  work-people  were  being  engaged.  After 
paying  10  %  on  shares,  the  remainder  of  the  profits  were 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  workers  and  the  share- 
holders. At  a  meeting  held  on  September  18,  1872,  at  the 
Co-operative  Hall,  Castle -street,  W.C,  it  was  said  that  '  fifty 
of  the  cream  of  London  workmen  have  become  connected 
with  the  company,  and  that  on  the  last  pay  night,  £40  of 

'   Co-etiratiir,  vol,  viii.  p.  710,  uid  vol.  ii.  p.  44*- 
*  ibia.,  vol  ix.  p.  46a. 
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their  money  was  teceived'.'  I  do  not  find  that  the  com- 
pany ever  started  business. 

In  June,  1876,  a  National  Co-operative  Builders' and  Con- 
tractois'  Society  originated  out  of  the  London  Artisans' 
Institute,  of  which  the  Rev.  H.  Solly  was  the  principal,  and 
Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  the  main  supporter.  This  also,  I  believe, 
never  started  business. 

The  Union  L^nd  and  Building  Society  of  Manchester 
was  registered  on  March  35,  1873,  under  the  Industrial 
Societies  Act  *.  Before  this,  it  was  a  company  registered 
under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act ;  and  still  earlier,  it 
was  a  private  firm.  Through  Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  I  have  had 
access  to  original  documents  connected  with  this  society. 

The  first  start  was  made  by  five  persons,  among  whom 
were  Mr.  Fred  Smith,  who  was  the  manager  of  the  business 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  Mr.  Henry  Whiley.  The 
five  partners  agreed  to  subscribe  £30  each  to  begin  business 
as  builders ;  and  each  paid  down  £14  on  August  14, 1867. 
Mr.  Smith  and  another,  were  to  be  the  acting  partners  'at 
the  same  salary  as  if  they  were  journeymen.'  The  other 
three  were  to  give  their  services  gratuitously  for  twelve 
months  as  secretary,  treasurer,  and  architect  respectively. 
Business  was  entered  into,  both  speculatively  in  building 
houses  on  the  chance  of  selling  them,  and  by  talcing  contracts. 
Houses  were  also  built  for  four  out  of  the  five  partners, 
funds  being  raised  for  this  purpose  by  each  of  them  on 
mortgage. 

In  July,  1868,  four  other  persons  were  admitted  on  paying 
£50  each,  and  subject  to  certain  reservations  of  property  in 
favour  of  the  original  five.  Instead  of  continuing  to  work 
under  the  names  of  the  two  acting  partners,  it  was  decided 
to  register  under  the  Companies  Act  as  the  Union  Land  and 
Building  Company.  This  was  done  on  September  34,  1868. 
In  June,  1869,  each  ofthe  nine  persons  forming  the  company 
had  100  £1  shares  allotted  to  him,  with  loj.  paid  up  thereon; 

'  Co-epirative  Niwi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  317,  497, 
'  Regutnu'g  Retunu,  1*17),  p.  60I 
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and  in  1870,  this  sum  nas  increased  to  ii^.  per  share  by  the 
crediting  of  2  dividend  of  10%.  In  1871,  a  dividend  of 
90  %  on  paid-up  shares  was  declared,  and  it  was  decided  to 
call  up  the  unpaid  share  capital.  In  the  course  of  the  year, 
one  of  the  original  partners  had  died,  and  his  executor  had 
been  bought  out  at  par,  the  shares  being  divided  among  the 
remaining  eight  members.  It  was  now  decided  to  turn 
the  company  into  an  Industrial  Society,  and  admit  more 
membera;  so  at  the  end  of  1871,  profit  to  the  amount  of 
£  1 60  was  credited  to  the  shareholders,  who,  for  their  original 
£50  each,  now  received  about  £130  in  shares  or  cash  from 
the  new  society. 

The  Union  Land  and  Building  Company  issued  a  pro- 
spectus bearing  the  names  of  Mr.  Whiley  as  chairman,  and 
Mr.  J.  M.  Fercival  as  secretary,  in  which  they  said : 

'  The  object  which  the  promolera  had  in  view  #as  to  make 
a  successful  building  concern  in  the  great  centre  of  l,ancashire 
trade,  which  should  impart  an  element  of  peace  into  the  building 
trades,  and  elevate  the  operative  builder  10  the  position  of 
a  responsible  workman  by  giving  him  a  share  in  the  profilg 
of  his  labour.  The  workmen  employed  by  the  society  comprise 
joiners,  bricklayers,  masons,  plumbers,  painters,  plasterers,  and 
excavators,  all  of  whom  are  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  profits 
after  ^\  %  pier  ann.  has  been  paid  to  share  capital,  and  a  due 
allowance  set  aside  for  depreciation  and  reserve.' 

Arrangements  were  made  by  which  members  could  purchase 
their  dwellings  for  an  annual  repayment  in  lieu  of  rent ;  and 
to  investors  it  was  said  that  'the  constantly  increasing  value 
of  property,  as  shown  by  the  prices  realized  from  time  to 
time,  will  make  the  shares  of  the  society  a  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous investment.' 

I'he  first  babnce  sheet,  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30, 
1872,  showed  business  done,  £1,789;  rents  received  from 
property  in  hand,  £495;  share  capital,  £1,363;  loans, 
£7,391 ;  bank  overdraft,  £3,309  ;  and  net  profit,  £47.  Out 
of  this,  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7^  %  per  ann.  was  declared. 
The  second  year  showed  great  activity;  the  Co-operative 
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Printing  Society  employing  them  to  build  a  workshop^  and 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  to  build  a  warehouse. 
The  total  trade  account  for  the  half-year  was  £13,528,  on 
which  a  profit  of  £493  was  realized.  A  dividend  of  10  % 
was  declared  on  shares,  and  a  bonus  of  i\  %  on  wages.  The 
latter  amounted  to  £158;  but  only  about  £  20  of  this  was 
claimed  by  the  work-people,  owing  to  the  casual  and  changing 
characterofthe  building  trade;  and  the  remainder  ultimateljr 
went  into  the  reserve  fund. 

The  success  thus  indicated  caused  numerous  applications 
for  shares,  and  at  the  end  of  June,  1874,  the  subscribed 
capital  amounted  to  £8,859.  1^^^  profit  allowed  of  a  dividend 
on  shares  of  11  j%  per  an n.,  and  on  wages  of  2)  %.  A  small 
amount,  at  the  rate  of  zj  % ,  was  also  granted  on  trade  not 
done  by  contract.  During  the  operations  of  the  society, 
a  number  of  second  ground  rents  had  been  created.  These 
had  originally  been  capitalized  at  1 7  years'  purchase ;  but  to 
improve  the  assets  they  had  been  written  down  to  only  six 
years'  purchase,  so  as  to  *  place  the  society  in  a  position  to 
withstand  any  sudden  reverse  or  loss.' 

In  ihe  balance  sheet  for  December,  1874,  it  was  announced 
that  the  society  had  '  two  large  estates  in  its  possession.' 
Both  were  being  plotted  out,  and  one,  being  freehold,  was 
offered  to  customers,  either  on  sale  or  lease.  This  was  the 
last  time  the  society  paid  bonus  to  employes,  and  it  was 
paid  at  the  previous  rate  of  2^  %.  The  reasons  for  abolishing 
bonus  were  explained  by  Mr.  F.  Smith  and  his  colleagues 
at  the  Leicester  Congress.  Giving  bonus  '  had  always  been 
a  failure.  It  was  a  rule  that  every  workman  should  become 
a  shareholder;  but,  though  the  bonus  was  equal  to  £z  or 
£3  per  half-year,  the  men  preferred  loj.  to  15^.  in  ready 
money  to  becoming  shareholders."  They  added  that  they 
could  not  see  where  the  workman  'acquires  the  right  to 
share '  profits.  '  He  has  received  his  share  in  a  commuted 
form  when  he  has  received  his  weekly  wages ;  he  has  taken 
none  of  the  risk  of  loss ;  none  of  the  anxiety  which  falls 
to  the  lot  of  capital;  he  agrees,  tacitly,  if  not  openly,  that 
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he  will  suirender  his  right  to  prospective  advantages,  by 
accepting  a  weekly  payment  in  lieu  of  those  prospects.' 
They  believed  that  it  was  best  to  'give  to  the  workman 
special  facilities  for  acquiring  shares  in  the  establishment 
where  he  is  employed  . . .  and  so  arrange  your  benefits  that 
as  far  as  possible  they  may  &11  to  the  lot  of  the  most 
deserving  men'.' 

In  1875,  the  society  began  brickmaking  on  its  own  land, 
afterwards  using  the  bricks  in  the  building  operations. 
Judging  by  a  paragraph  in  the  society's  report,  I  should 
gather  that  the  committee  had  raised  the  valuations  of  the 
chief  rents  to  cover  losses  on  same  contracts ;  but  the  usual 
i3|  %  dividend  was  paid. 

In  the  middle  of  1877,  the  society  was  changed  into 
a  company,  and  the  last  report  of  the  soeiely  showed,  as 
all  the  others  had  done  for  several  years,  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  12\%  per  ann.  Owing  to  'the  very  general 
depression  of  trade,'  the  committee  reported  that  they  had 
'  restricted  the  building  of  property  of  our  own  to  the  estate 
off  Dickenson-road,  where,  we  are  glad  to  say,  it  has 
become  tenanted  as  fast  as  we  have  got  it  ready.'  But 
two  additional  estates,  amounting  to  39  acres,  had  been 
purchased ;  and  the  committee  said  that  notwithstanding 
the  depression, '  it  is  anticipated  they  will  be  a  future  means 
of  profit  to  the  company.'  The  wages  paid  for  the  half-year 
were  £7,707,  and  the  total  outlay  for  materials,  wages,  &c., 
in  the  erection  of  buildings,  amounted  to  £15,886.  The 
receipts  for  sales,  however,  only  amounted  to  £4,381 ;  and 
the  society  had  on  hand  property  valued  at  £61,227, 
exclusive  of  workshops  and  building  plant  The  share 
capital  was  £10,021,  the  loans  were  £17,930,  advances 
from  building  societies  were  £38,537,  the  bank  overdraft 
was  £9,973,  and  the  reserve  fund  was  £1,561. 

The  first  balance  sheet  of  the  company  showed  subscribed 
share   capital  £30,470,  of  which  £15,501  was  paid   up. 

'  CoDgicM  Report  1877,  pp.  47, 48  and  49. 
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Only  £70  of  this  belonged  to  the  vork-people.  The  property 
in  the  hands  of  the  company  had  increased  to  £73,115; 
the  actual  sales  had  not  amounted  to  £2,100;  yet  a  10% 
dividend  was  declared.  Brickmaking  inachinei7  had  been 
put  down,  and  10,000  bricks  per  day  were  being  produced. 
'  The  general  depression  in  trade,'  it  was  said,  had  seriously 
hindered  the  company.  The  next  half-year,  the  dividend 
fell  to  5  %  per  ann.,  and  in  the  next,  which  was  for  the 
half-year  ending  December  31,  1878,  the  directors  thought 
that  it  would  'be  advisable  not  to  pay  a  dividend  this  time, 
but  carry  the  prolit  forward.'  In  1879,  ^^  difficulties  of 
the  company  increased,  and  in  1880  they  got  worse.  In 
February,  1881,  the  company  went  into  liquidation;  and 
several  mortgagees,  including  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,  the  Heckmondwike  Society,  and  the  Manchester 
Equitable  Society,  had  to  foreclose  to  secure  their  loans, 
or  as  much  as  the  depreciated  values  of  the  properties 
mortgaged  would  enable  them  to  secure.  The  company 
was  in  liquidation  for  over  nine  years,  and  was  finally 
wound  up  in  October,  1890.  The  shareholders  lost  all 
their  capital,  amounting  to  £19,000,  and  the  unsecured 
creditors  received  a  dividend  of  ir,  &d.  in  the  pound '. 

Mr.  Frederic  Smith,  writing  to  mc  in  April,  1888, 
attributed  the  failure  of  the  company  to  '  overbuying  land 
and  buildings,  at  a  time  when  the  tide  of  prosperity  was 
ebbing.  Had  the  society's  operations  been  contined  during 
the  last  few  years  of  its  existence  to  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  builder  and  contractor,  it  would  still  have  been  carrying 
on  business.  No  question  of  bonus  to  labour,  or  any 
minor  matter  of  that  kind,  had  any  effect  in  bringing  about 
the  failure-' 

In  the  report  of  the  Co-operative  Aid  Association  for  1S85, 
the  committee  said : 

'  Mr.  Chard,  an  old  Owenite  . . .  conceived  the  idea  of  starting 
a  co-operative  builders '  at  Bromley,  Kent.    '  He  thought  there 

'  Ct-aftratiiK  Nemt,  vol.  ixi.  p.  II18. 
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was  a  good  opening  for  general  jobbing  and  repairing  work, 
OS  well  as  for  the  erection  of  collages.  The  result  has  been 
the  formaiion  of  a  society,  the  purchase  of  half  an  acre  of  land 
worth  /700,  and  the  erection,  so  far  (August,  1885),  of  three 
pairs  of  semi-detached  collages.  The  Aid  Association  rendered 
all  the  assistance  in  their  power  in  the  organiiatioo  of  the 
society,  and  assisted  it  financially  with  a  loan  of  £400  on  mort- 
gage of  the  freehold  land.  Subsequently  they  put  the  Uroniley 
Builders  into  communication  with  the  Lewes  Co-operative 
Building  Society,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  have  agreed 
to  render  all  the  financial  assistance  that  the  Bromley  Builders 
may  require.' 

The '  Bromley  Co-operalive  Builders'  was  registered  under 
the  Industrial  Societies  Act  in  18S5,  the  rales  providing 
that  the  employes  should  share  in  the  profits,  and  special 
provision  being  made  for  Mr.  Chard  to  retain  control,  until 
the  society  repaid  the  capital  he  had  invested.  The  first 
babnce  sheet  was  made  up  to  December  31,  1885.  The 
shares  paid  up  were  only  £27,  the  loans  amounted  to 
£1,403  ;  and  there  was  also  due  to  Mr.  Chard,  as  treasurer, 
£153.  There  had  been  paid  in  wages  the  sum  of  £338, 
and  one  cottage  had  been  sold.  The  profit  and  loss  account 
showed  a  deficit  of  £  1 8,  because  the  unsold  '  cottages  were 
stated  at  cost  of  labour  and  materials  only.' 

It  was  reported  that  at  the  end  of  1886,  'ten  cottages 
had  been  completed,  and  four  were  in  hand.  Four  cottages 
had  been  sold,  and  the  remainder  taken  in  the  assets  at 
cost.  The  unsold  completed  cottages  were  well  let.  The 
formation  expenses  have  been  written  ofT,  and  a  net  profit 
of  £31  has  been  realized,  after  paying  5  %  interest  on  capital. 
This  amount  has  been  divided  among  the  workers  in 
pro[K)rtion  to  the  amount  of  their  wages.  The  working 
members  are  investing  3|  %  of  their  wages  as  share  capital. 
Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  jobbing  work '.' 

At  the  end  of  1887,  the  society  had  covered  its  httle  plot 

of  ground,  but  not  being  able  to  get  any  jobbing  work  or 

contracts,  and  having  its  capital  locked  up  in  the  cottages, 

'  Aid  AMociatiao  Report,  18S7,  p.  7. 
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for  which  at  the  moment  there  were  no  purchasers,  it  had 
to  suspend  active  operations.  The  report  for  the  year  1888 
showed  a  profitable  state  of  aflairs,  but  with  the  capital  of 
£1,278  locked  up,  it  was  decided  to  reserve  the  profit. 
Since  then  the  cottages  have  been  sold,  but  the  builders, 
having  to  guarantee  some  of  the  tenants  to  the  building 
societj,  which  advanced  the  purchase  money,  the  winding- 
up  of  the  association,  or  the  making  of  a  fresh  start,  has 
been  deferred  until  this  contingent  liability  has  run  off. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Chard  has  made  the  prospect  of  renewed 
operations  very  remote. 

The  Co-operative  Builders,  Limited,  of  Burton  Road, 
Brixton,  was  registered  in  December,  1889'.  This  society 
was  evolved  out  of  a  profit-sharing  scheme  that  was  started 
in  April,  1888.  Mr.  Minet,  the  treasurer  of  the  Guild  of  Co- 
operators,  had  contracted  with  a  builder  for  the  erection  of 
a  beautiful  hall  in  Camberwell.  While  it  was  still  unfinished, 
'  the  contractor  found  himself  unable  to  complete  the  job,' 
Thereupon  Mr.  Minet  agreed  that  the  architect  and  the 
foreman  of  the  works  should  form  a  private  firm,  with  an 
arrangement  to  set  aside  '  one-third  of  the  net  profits,'  to  be 
divided  among  the  work-people  at  the  end  of  the  year  'at 
an  equal  rate  per  pound  of  wages  earned.  To  participate 
in  this  division,'  it  was  explained  that  'a  man  must  have 
worked  for  us  400  hours,  between  March  1  and  December  31 
of  1888.  When  the  profit  had  been  declared,  a  committee 
of  seven,  four  elected  by  the  men  and  three  by  the  firm, 
were  to  decide  on  'the  best  form  of  investment  or  dis- 
tribution of  the  profit.'  The  firm  went  by  the  name  of  the 
foreman,  viz.  Curtis  and  Co.'  The  hall  was  afterwards 
presented  by  Mr.  Minet  to  the  parishes  of  Camberwell  and 
Lambeth,  to  be  used  as  a  free  library.  In  January,  1889, 
the  firm  issued  a  statement,  explaining  that  they  had  now 
become  a  registered  society,  and  detailing  the  results  of  the 
business  in  1S88.     Work  had  been  done  to  the  amount  of 
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£z3,7S5.  The  thitdof  the  profit  due  to  the  men  amounted 
to  £416.  The  writer  of  the  statement  said :  '  It  has  been 
decided  not  to  adhere  to  the'  original  arrangement  to  give 
one-third, '  but  to  divide  the  profits  in  the  following  way — 
first,  a  considerable  sum  has  been  written  oR"  the  value  of 
the  shops,  plant,  and  machinery;  then,  £35  has  been  put 
on  one  side  for  educational  and  social  purposes  during  this 
]rear;  lastly,  £481  is  given  to  the  men,  instead  of  £416, 
vid£54o  is  placed  to  a  reserve  fiind.  The£4Si  is  divided 
among  193  men,  and  is  exactly  u.  bd.  in  the  pound  on  the 
wages  that  each  has  been  paid  during  the  year,  £6,468 
in  alL'  Each  man's  portion  was  put  to  his  credit  as  share 
capital  in  the  society.    The  statement  went  on : 

'  Our  position  now  is  this— we  have  a  capital  of  ^£481,  owned 
by  193  men.  We  have  shops,  plant,  machinery,  and  Stock 
to  the  value  of  X'i'33  i  ^^^  f'"'  ^^i^  y^^^  "^  have  already  work 
— certain— to  the  amount  of  ^10,000,  very  nearly  half  of  what 
we  did  last  year,  while  we  have  a  reserve  fund  of  /540.  The 
business  is  entirely  (he  property  of  the  193  sharehc^ers,  and 
never  surely  did  a  body  of  men  start  with  greater  advant^es 
or  fairer  prospects.  We  have  all  of  us  yet  lo  learn  a  great  deal 
of  the  principles  of  co-operation  under  which  we  are  working, 
and  this  mnst  be  one  of  our  first  duties  at  ihe  meetings  in  the 
year  b^ore  us.  .  .  .  Let  us  realise  that  we  are  now  our  own 
employers,  and  that  as  whatever  profits  we  make  are  our  profits, 
to  if  we  work  at  a  loss,  thai  loss  is  ours  too.  Each  man  has 
now  a  stake  in  the  business,  greater  or  smaller,  and  in  case  of 
failure,  risks  the  loss,  though  be  can  lose  no  more,  as  the  society 
is  limited.' 

The  managers  were  to  be  the  late  private  firm,  Messrs. 
Hubbard  and  Curtis. 

Tbc  rules  provided  that  'the  society  shall  include  all 
persons  employed  by  the  society  who,  under  these  rules, 
are  entitled  to  share  in  the  profits.'  The  shares  were  £1 
each.  Share  capital  was  to  receive  7I  %  per  ann.  until  the 
reserve  fund  equalled  two-thirds  of  the  share  capital,  but 
when  that  was  accomplished  only  5  %  per  ann.  was  to  be 
paid  to  shares.     Depreciation  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  not 
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less  than  5  %  per  ann.  on  buildings,  and  10  %  on  fixtures. 
At  least  one-fourth  of  the  net  profits  must  go  to  reserve 
until  the  latter  equalled  two-thirds  of  the  share  capital,  after 
which  not  less  than  10%  must  be  so  appropriated.  One- 
tenth  was  to  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes,  and  the 
remainder  was  to  be  allotted  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
amounts,  on  dividend  paid  to  share  capital,  and  on  wages 
paid  to  the  workers.  A  man  must  work  500  hours  in 
the  year  to  entitle  him  to  bonus.  The  profit  was  to  be 
divided  in  the  form  of  shares,  and  not  in  cash,  except  under 
special  circumstances.  No  member  was  to  ha«e  a  vote 
unless  he  had  fifteen  paid-up  shares,  except  the  special 
members  who  had  signed  the  rules.  These  special  mem- 
bers, and  eight  elected  by  the  shareholders,  formed  the 
committee. 

The  balance  sheet  for  the  year  1889  showed  great  pros- 
perity. Work  had  been  done  to  the  value  of  over  £23,000, 
on  which  a  profit  of  £1,581  was  realized.  The  wages  paid 
during  the  year  were  £io,39r.  Of  this  sum  £8,358  were 
entitled  to  bonus.  The  profit  was  disposed  of  as  follows: 
Interest  on  shares,  £27;  depreciation  of  plant,  £275; 
depreciation  of  buildings,  £116;  reserve  fund,  £400; 
educational  account,  £70 ;  and  dividend  on  wages  at  \s.  &d. 
in  the  pound,  £627.  After  these  amounts  had  been  written 
off,  the  plant  account  stood  at  £330  for  what  had  cost 
£1,061 ;  and  the  original  cost  of  buildings  was  similarly 
reduced  from  £659  to  £520.  The  amount  placed  to 
reserve  fund  increased  that  account  to  £942. 

By  this  dividend  or  wages,  the  share  capital  was  increased 
to  £[,426,  while  loans  stood  at  £1,985.  The  total  number 
of  shareholders  was  195,  'divided  as  follows:  2a  brick- 
layers, 49  carpenters  and  joiners,  7  clerks  and  foremen,  80 
labourers,  5  machinists,  6  masons,  14  painters  and  polishers, 
8  plumbers  and  fitters,  and  4  plasterers ; '  194  men,  earning 
£929  during  the  year,  had  not  been  employed  long  enough 
to  qualify.  Of  those  who  had  qualified,  115  were  old 
members,  and  56  were  new  members  ;  £314  had  been  paid 
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up  in  otsh  on  shares  during  the  year,  in  addition  to  the 
shares  created  by  the  bonus.  Of  the  bonus  declared  in  the 
previous  year  £63  had  been  unclaimed,  although  adveitise- 
tnents  had  been  inserted  in  three  newspapers ;  so  this  sum 
had  been  taken  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account. 
With  a  view  of  interesting  and  educating  the  employes, 
a  series  of  educational  and  social  meetings  had  been  held. 
But  there  had  been  one  hitch.  Owing  to  differences  of 
f>pinion  on  policy,  Mr.  Hubbard  had  resigned  his  connexion 
with  the  society. 

The  balance  sheet  for  the  year  1890  showed  continued 
prosperity.  Work  was  done  to  the  value  of  over  £31,000. 
The  wages  paid  were  £13,591,  and  the  net  proRt  was 
£1,139;  £339  of  ti'is  '"^  put  'o  reserve  fund,  which 
was  thus  increased  to  £1,378.  The  usual  appropriations 
were  made  to  depreciation  and  educational  funds,  and 
a  bonus  of  if.  ^.  in  the  pound  was  declared  on  wages  and 
on  share  interest.  The  wages  on  which  dividend  was  due 
amounted  to  £8,495  \  ^^^  ^^  number  of  men  entitled  to 
share  in  the  dividend  was  155.  There  were  63  men 
qualified  to  become  membera,  who  did  not  apply,  and 
whose  wages  for  the  year  amounted  to  £1,656;  and  388 
men,  who  had  earned  £3,131  of  wages,  were  not  qualified. 

The  work  done  by  the  builders  up  to  the  end  of  1891, 
included  a  second  public  halt  and  some  houses  for  Mr. 
Minet,  a  large  range  of  stabling  for  the  Woolwich  Co- 
operative Society,  new  central  stores  for  the  Sheemess 
Society,  and  a  row  of  cottages  for  the  Tenant  Co-operators. 

The  annual  report  for  1891  was  not  quite  so  favourable. 
The  committee  said : 

'  The  st.-itement  of  accouoia  we  now  present  to  you  is  of  a  very 
diflereni  character  to  those  which  have  gone  before  it. . . .  This 
year  the  net  profit  amounts  to  ^3i6  3^.  yi.,  and  is  only  suffix 
cient  10  provide  for  depreciation  .  .  .  and  to  pay  5  %  interest 
on  the  share  capital,  Tfie  causes  which  have  led  up  10  this 
result  have  been  pointed  out  .  .  .  and  it  is  only  necessary  here 
to  mention  two  of  them.    The  first  is  >'our  decision  to  grant 
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the  terms  of  the  carpenters'  and  joiners'  memorial  last  May. 

'  This  cost  the  society  £,10^  it.  4d.,  an  amount  sufBdent  to  hare 
paid  a  bonus  on  the  wages  entitled  to  receive  it  of  6d.  in  tbe 
pound.  . . .  The  second  cause — and  tbe  most  important  one — 
is  your  insufficient  capital,  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  tbe 

'trade  done.' 

The  society  consisted  iti  1893  of  180  members.  Tbe 
wages  paid  during  the  year  1891  amounted  to  £1 1,831;  and 
the  total  number  of  men  employed  at  one  dme  or  another 
during  the  year  was  611;  489  of  these  were  non-memben, 
and  133  were  members.  The  trade  for  the  year  was  over 
£35,000.  The  share  capital  was  £1,746,  the  loans  were 
£3,310,  and  the  reserve  fund  was  £908. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Dent  has  told  me  that, 

'  in  addition  to  the  reasons  given  in  the  report,  there  is  the  loss 
of  the  discount  on  materials  bought  through  having  to  take 
credit  instead  of  paying  cash,  as  they  were  able  to  do  in  the 
early  years  when  the  customers  were  friends  who  paid  up 
quickly,  and  so  made  up  for  the  dearth  of  capital.  The  dis- 
counts on  ;£i3,ooo  paid  for  materials  is  a  serious  loss,  and 
would  pay  a  good  dividend  to  the  men.' 

Tbe  committee  have  tried  to  get  the  men  to  invest  some 
share  capital,  but  the  men  '  stated  that  the  reason  members 
did  not  subscribe  additional  share  capital  was  that  they 
were  not  given  a  fair  share  of  the  work  done.'  Tbe  com- 
mittee said  that  they  have  inquired  into  this  statement,  and 
'  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  ground  for  its  being  made.' 
They  added,  '  It  should  be  plain  to  all  that  we  cannot 
guarantee  constant  employment ;  but  the  general  rule  has 
been  that  when  members  have  applied  for  work  and  it  has 
been  possible  to  find  work  for  them  they  have  had  it.' 

Towards  the  end  of  1891  the  rules  were  altered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  light  that  experience  had  thrown  upon  the 
society.  The  members  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
viz. :  Class  A,  consisting  of  persons  who  have  worked  at 
least  700  hours  in  the  year  ending  December  31  prior  to 
their  application,  or,  if  weekly  servants,  have  been  employed 
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in  the  same  period  for  at  least  14  weeks.  Application  for 
membeiship  has  to  be  made  'on  or  before  January  8  in 
the  year  then  ensuing.'  Class  B  consists  of  'such  persons, 
not  exceeding  eight  at  any  one  time,  as  the  committee  may 
elect  as  honorary  members,  who  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
of  members.'  Class  C  consists  of  '  such  persons  as  the 
committee  may  admit  upon  their  application.'  Members  in 
Class  A  have  to  hold  'at  least  one  preference  share,'  and 
in  Class  C  'at  least  two  preference  shares.'  The  shares, 
whether  preference  or  ordinary,  are  £5  each.  The  com- 
mittee has  to  be  composed  of  eight  of  the  members  plus 
two  of  the  honorary  members;  all,  however,  have  to  be 
elected  at  the  meetings  by  the  members.  Members  working 
for  the  society  more  than  10  miles  away,  can  vote  by  ballot 
paper  sent  through  the  post.  Quarterly  members'  meetings 
have  to  be  held ;  but  the  system  of  having  an  annua!  balance 
sheet  is  adhered  to.  The  secretary,  manager,  and  assistant 
manager,  are  appointed  by  the  committee  The  former 
and  the  latter  are  removable  by  the  committee ;  but  the 
manager  can  only  be  suspended  until  a  special  members' 
meeting  has  been  held,  and  has  decided  on  his  retention 
or  removal.  He  can  only  be  dismissed,  however,  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  those  present  at  the  meeting.  The  reserve 
fund  has  to  be  credited  with  one  quarter  of  the  profits,  until 
it  is  equal  in  amount  to  the  paid-up  share  capital.  The 
preference  shares  have  to  receive  6  %  per  ann.,  and  ordinary 
shares  5  %  The  education  grant  is  limited  to  £50  a  year. 
One  per  cent,  of  the  profits  has  to  be  carried  to  a  bene- 
volent fund,  out  of  which  the  committee  may  make  charit- 
able grants.  The  net  remaining  profits  have  then  to  be 
divided  on  share  interest  and  wages  '  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  amounts.' 

The  London  Builders,  Limited,  originated  with  the  Tower 
Hamlets  branch  of  the  Co-operative  Aid  Association,  and 
was  registered  in  i838.  It  was  started  at  first  with  the  idea 
of  running  a  sawmill,  but  afterwards  took  the  form  indicated 
by  its  title.     Shortly  alter  its  formation,  it  received  the 
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order  to  adapt  a  shop  at  Bow,  for  the  purposes  of  a  branch 
of  the  Tower  Hamlets  Co-operative  Sodety.  '  The  order 
was  satisfactorily  executed ;  but  trouble  arose  when  the 
accounts  came  to  be  examined,  and  itregularides  in  the 
shape  of  overcharges  were  discovered.  This  led  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  manager.'  The  society,  thoi^h  still  in 
existence  in  1893,  was  doing  nothing'. 

The  Brighton  Artisans'  Cooperative  Society  was  Started 
at  the  latter  end  of  18S7,  with  the  help  of  the  Labour 
Association,  and  was  registered  in  1888*.  At  a  meeting 
held  in  November,  1887,  to  forward  the  objects  of  the 
society,  it  was  said  that  it  was  proposed  *to  include  all  who 
were  connected  with  the  building  trades.*  It  started  with 
about  30  members;  and  the  society  intended  to  divide 
profits  as  follows :  40  %  for  the  benefit  of  the  members, 
30  %  to  a  provident  fund,  20  %  to  advertising,  and  10  %  to 
rewarding  special  talent '. 

At  a  further  meeting,  held  in  June,  1888,  the  objects  and 
intentions  of  the  society  were 

'said  10  be  to  elevate  and  improve  the  condition  and  prospects 
'of  steady  and  industrious  artisans ;  to  raise  the  standard  and 
quality  of  their  work,  and  to  concentrate  the  efforts  being  made 
to  bring  them  into  united  action  for  their  mutual  benefit ;  and 
its  system  of  business  is  such  that  the  members  can  invest  their 
savings,  appoint  and  supervise  the  management,  and  share  the 

The  society,  so  far,  has  confined  itself  to  small  jobbing 
and  decorative  work.  In  1889,  therewere  24  members,  with 
£24  of  capital.  The  trade  done  amounted  to  £176,  on 
which  a  profit  of  £21  was  realized.  In  1890,  there  were 
35  members,  with  £32  of  capital.  The  trade  done  had 
dropped  down  to  £ioz,  and  the  profit  realized  was  £2 
only'.     I    am    afraid    that    1891    has    shown    a    worse 

'  Taynbee  Rttard,  Febrnary,  189a. 
'  R^strai'i  Ketunu,  1S8S,  p.  108. 

•  Cihoftrativt  Nev/s,  vol.  itLH.  p.  1141.         '  Ibid.,  vo\.  xix.  p.  658. 

*  CoDgrew  Keport,  1890,  p.  154,  and  1891,  p.  tj3. 
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condition,  as  no  return  was  made  to  the  registrar  for  that 
year. 

The  Norwich  Industrial  Builders,  Limited,  was  started  in 
the  summer  of  1891,  and  was  registered  in  December.  It 
was  claimed  to  be  '  an  honest  attempt  at  a  solution,  in  some 
degree,  of  the  present  labour  deadlock  by  a  band  of  intelli- 
gent workmen  anxious  to  be  doing  good  work'.'  In  an 
appeal,  issued  to  the  members  of  the  Norwich  Co-operative 
Society,  the  builders  said  they  'are  prepared  to  do  any 
ctass  of  work,  from  building  and  decorating  a  first-class 
house  to  making  a  linen  post,  or  whitewashing  a  kitchen.' 
They  added  :  '  We  need  all  the  help  you  can  give,  as  those  of 
us  who  are  known  to  be  actively  engaged  in  the  business 
are  boycotted  by  the  competitive  employers  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  stores  were  in  their  infancy  '.' 

Mr.  Land,  the  manager,  has  informed  me  that, '  by  hard 
pushing  and  perseverance  we  did  £350  worth  of  work  up  to 
December  31,'  1891.  The  balance  sheet  up  to  the  end  of 
1891  'showed  a  balance  of  a  few  pounds  on  the  wrong 
side  ;  but  it  gave  satisfaction.  The  share  capital  is  £104, 
and  the  reserve  fund  £7  91.  jd.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  only  three  men  at  work,  and  trade  is  dull.  We 
anticipate  a  better  result  this  year'  (1893). 

The  Decorative  Co-operators'  Association,  Limited,  was 
formed  at  the  beginning  of  1883,  by  Miss  M.  H.  Hart,  'to 
carrj'  into  operation  the  principles  embodied  in  the  cele- 
brated firm  founded  by  Leclaire.'  It  was  registered  under 
the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act.  Messrs.  Albert  Grey  and 
A.  H.  D.  Acland  were  on  the  directorate;  and  I  believe 
that  the  late  Earl  of  Carnarvon  and  the  late  Earl  of  Derby 
were  among  the  shareholders.  The  Association  was  started 
with  some  ec/at  on  February  34,  1S83. 

The  prospectus  pointed  out  the  great  success  of  the 
Maison  Lulaire,  and  urged  that 
'  the  principles  of  co-operation  can  be  perhaps  more  easily 

'  Co-oftrathi  A'n»,  toL  uii.  p.  689.  *  liiiL,  p.  1105. 
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applied  to  tbe  trade  of  house  decorators  than  to  any  other 
productive  industry.  The  capital  required  is  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  wages  earned.  The  necessity  for  trade 
speculations  and  its  attendant  risks  is  limited ;  and  the  impetus 
given  by  the  partnership  to  the  labour  of  the  workman  is 
especially  valuable  in  a  business  where  the  supervision  of  their 
industry  and  efficiency  is  necessarily  incomplete.' 

After  paying  5  %  per  ann.  interest  on  share  capital,  the 
net  profits  were  to  be  divided  as  follows :  one-fourth  to 
the  manager,  one-fourth  to  the  Mutual  Aid  Society  for 
the  benefit  of  the  work-people,  two-fifths  of  the  remainder 
to  the  reserve  fund,  and  tbtee-fiftbs  '  to  the  workers  in 
exact  proportion  to  wages  earned.'  Half  the  workmen's 
portion  of  profits  was  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  share 
capital '. 

The  business  done  in  the  year  ending  March,  1884, 
amounted  to  £6,826 ;  and  '  the  association  earned  general 
praise  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  their  work  has 
been  executed.'  In  the  second  year,  the  business  amounted 
to  £8,183,  and  the  wages  paid  to  £2,937.  No  divisible 
profits  were,  however,  made;  and  the  association  did  not 
succeed.  After  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm,  it  gradually 
decayed;  and  in  1891  it  was  merged  into  another  firm. 

I  believe  that  no  workmen  became  shareholders ;  but  this 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  workmen.  I  know  that  some  of  tbe 
men  were  somewhat  dissatisfied  at  the  way  they  were 
treated ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  dissatisfaction  was 
justifiable,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
become  shareholders.  I  mentioned  this  matter  several  times 
to  Miss  Hart ;  and  on  the  last  occasion  she  told  me  that  no 
workman  would  be  admitted  as  a  shareholder,  or  would  be 
allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  the  management,  until  tbe 
association  had  become  a  success. 

On  April  23,  1887,  a  meeting  was  held  by  a  number  of 

olhcials  and  members  of  'The  London  Central  Association 

of  House    Painters  and    Decorators'  for   the  purpose  of 

'  Co-opirativt  News,  vol.  liv.  p.  318. 
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forming  a  co-operative  society,  'with  the  object  of  finding 
work  for  unemployed  skilled  workmen,  and  to  do  good 
work  on  strictly  co-operative  principles.'  A  society  was 
accordingly  registered  as  the  Co-operative  House  Painters 
and  Decorators,  with  offices  at  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W. 
It  was  decided  that  'all  the  shareholders,  except  societies 
and  companies,  are  to  be  members  of  the  trade  associations. 
The  workers  are  lo  receive  the  full  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the 
respective  trades.  Interest  upon  capital  is  limited  to  5  %, 
and  the  remainder,'  after  making  the  usual  provisions,  'will 
be  divided  among  the  working  members  upon  their  wages 
for  the  year.' 

A  workshop  was  taken,  and  a  small  amount  of  work  was 
obtained.  Then  a  contract  was  obtained  to  decorate 
a  chapel  in  Wales ;  '  but  it  was  tendered  for  without  being 
seen,  and  the  work  was  more  than  was  anticipated '.'  A 
slight  loss  was  (he  consequence ;  and  this  reverse  so  dis- 
couraged the  members,  that  the  society  lost  its  vitality 
and  almost  ceased  operations.  In  1891,  it  did  work  to  the 
extent  of  £58,  on  which  a  loss  was  sustained  of  £3.  There 
were,  at  the  end  of  1891,  34  members,  with  £46  of  share 
capital  and  £15  of  loans'. 

On  May  13,  1889,  The  Oxford  House  Repairing  and 
Decorating  Society  was  registered  under  the  Industrial 
Societies  AcL  Its  prospectus  said  :  '  The  society,  in  dealing 
with  their  customers,  guarantee  that  all  works  entrusted  to 
them  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  employer,  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  with  the  best 
materials  i  30  %  of  the  net  profits  are  apportioned  to  the 
customers  on  all  cash  payments  received.' 

A  first  balance  sheet  was  issued,  made  up  to  October, 
1890,  in  which  the  committee  congratulated  the  '  members 
on  the  success  that  has  attended  the  working  of  the  society.' 
Work  had  been  done  to  the  amount  of  £638.  The  wages 
paid  were  £587.   The  share  capital  was  £60,  and  the  loans 
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£45.  A  profit  of  £67  had  been  made,  and  was  divided  at 
the  rate  of  (>d.  in  the  pound  on  sales,  and  7^1^.  in  the 
pound  on  members'  vagesj  £17  lof.  was  carried  to 
depreciation  of  fixed  stoclc,  £6  \<,s.  to  reserve,  and  £4  icu. 
to  a  contingent  fiind.  The  year  1891  showed  a  further 
measure  of  success,  the  profit  being  £37.  Out  of  this, 
5  %  was  paid  on  share  capital,  £10  was  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  a  dividend  of  ft\d.  in  the  pound  to  the  workers 
on  their  wages,  and  £7  was  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
a  dividend  of  id.  in  the  pound  to  customers  on  the  value  of 
the  work  that  had  been  done  for  them.  The  share  capital 
had  grown  to  £93,  and  the  reserve  and  contingency  funds 
amounted  to  £  1 1 '. 

The  secretary  has  informed  me  that,  at  the  end  of  1891, 
they  had  41  members,  of  whom  15  were  working  for  the 
society.  At  the  end  of  1893,  the  membership  remained 
unchanged,  but  the  share  capital  had  increased  to  £100. 
The  work  done  during  the  year  amounted  to  £556,  on 
which  a  profit  of  £23  was  realized.  After  paying  capital 
5  %,  and  some  of  the  customers  a  dividend  of  ^d.  in  the 
pound,  the  workers  received  a  dividend  on  wages  of  id.  m 
the  pound.  The  society  has  received  considerable  support 
from  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  sympathise 
with  co-operative  efTorL 

The  Caithness  Pavement  Manufacturing  Company,  Rotter- 
dam-street, Thurso,  was  formed  in  the  first  half  of  187* 
under  the  Industrial  Societies  Act,  A  previous  effort  had 
been  made  about  two  years  earlier ;  but  it '  proved  abortive, 
owing  to  opposition  and  other  drawbacks.' 

Every  member  had  to  hold  at  least  five  £1  shares,  but 
could  not  hold  more  than  fifty.  These  were  all  withdraw- 
able at  three  days'  notice.  After  making  allowance  for  the 
reduction  of  fixed  stock  and  a  reserve  fund,  the  profits  were 
to  be  '  divided  between  invested  capital  and  labour  wages, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  each  represents.' 

*  Congreu  Report,  1891,  p.  174. 
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The  promoters  appealed  to  co-operators  throughout  the 
kingdom  to  help  them,  saying : 

'  Caithness  pavement  is  a  spiecia)  production,  and  promises 
a  good  return  to  capital.  It  is  chiefly  owing  10  manual  labour 
that  the  material  is  obtained,  and  it  is  in  every  sense  a  branch 
of  industiy  that  belongs  to  the  working  class.  Two  promising 
quarries  have  been  obtained,  and  a  yard  for  sawing  purposes 
has  been  procured.  The  working  men  are  nobly  doing  their 
duty,  in  the  face  of  much  opposition  from  employers  of  labour '.' 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1873,  the  society  numbered  89 
members,  with  £285  of  share  capital,  and  £204  of  loans. 
The  sales  for  the  year  were  £812,  and  the  profit  was  £58. 
The  next  year,  the  members  numbered  147,  with  £713  of 
share  capital,  and  the  sales  amounted  to  £3,569-  In  1875, 
there  was  a  further  increase  in  sales,  with  a  profit  of  £195. 
The  members  also  had  increased  to  303,  but  the  share 
capital  had  dropped  to  £367,  In  1876,  the  society  had  an 
alteration  of  rules,  and  the  membership  was  cut  down  to  31, 
with  a  share  capital  of  £tii8,  and  loans  of  £1,226.  The 
sales  were  £4,268,  but  there  was  no  profit.  The  next 
three  years  were  very  prosperous,  the  sales  averaging  £7,000 
a  year,  and  the  profits  being  respectively  £943,  £1,518, 
and  £719.  In  1880,  however,  the  sales  fell  by  one-third 
of  the  previous  year's  total,  and  there  was  a  loss  of  £  1 7  7. 
A  profit  of  £188  in  1881  just  recouped  this,  but  was 
followed  in  1883  and  1883  by  lessened  sales,  and  losses  of 
£589  and  £488  respectively.  These  disasters  broke  Up 
the  society '. 

What  is  now  the  Howley  Park  Co-operative  and  Building 
Society,  was  registered  on  May  4,  1872,  as  the  Morley 
Co-operative  Quarry  and  fiuilding  Society,  The  former 
title  was  adopted  in  1875*.  The  society  originated  in 
a  dispute  between  workmen  and  employers.  On  February 
>Jt  '^73>  ^  meeting  of  quarrymen  and  labourers  then  on 

'   Ce-fftrativt  Newt,  »oI.  ii.  pp.  J93,  318. 
*  KegiMisT's  Ketamt,  1S73-1863. 
'  Iliid.,  1871,  p.  66,  ind  1S75,  p.  61, 
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Strike,  was  held  in  the  large  room  of  the  British  Workman, 
Bridge-street,  Morley,  when,  after  bearing  an  address,  and 
having  heard  read  an  article  in  the  Ce-operativt  News  on 
'Strikes  and  Cooperation  Abroad,'  it  was  'resolved  to 
form  a  co-operative  quarry  society  in  los.  shares;  and 
a  provisional  committee  was  appointed.  Without  any 
outside  effort,  over  300  shares  were  taken  up,  mostly  by 
quarry  workers'.* 

At  the  end  of  February  a  prospectus  was  issued,  which, 
after  stating  that  435  shares  had  '  already  been  taken  up  by 
working  men,'  went  on  to  say : 

'  The  promoters,  from  personal  knowledge  and  practical  expe- 
rience of  the  trade  in  tiie  neighbourhood,  are  conSdent  that, 
allowing  good  interest  on  capild  invested,  they  will,  alter 
paying  wages  of  the  highest  standard  in  the  district,  and 
allowing  a  liberal  margin  for  working  expenses,  have  a  con- 
siderable surplus  to  give  in  bonus  to  the  working  bee'.' 

An  agreement  for  a  lease  of  a  quarry  was  entered  into 
with  Lord  Dartmouth ;  but  owing  to  the  'quarry  masters" 
opposition  to  the  project,  his  lordship  insisted  upon 
a  deposit  of  £100  before  giving  possession.  On  Septem- 
ber 21,  1871,  'the  required  £100  was  paid  over  ; '  and  on 
September  28,  '  the  committee  turned  the  first  sod '  in  their 
quarry.  A  steam  crane  was  erected,  and  £1,000  of  share 
capital  had  been  subscribed,  including  £50  by  the  Leeds 
society,  £roo  by  the  Dewsbury  society,  and  £100  by  the 
Morley  society '. 

The  first  report  of  the  society,  up  to  midsummer,  1873, 
was  satisfactory,  and  the  committee  reported  to  the  mem- 
bers that  they  were  happy  to  congratulate  them  on  the 
success  of  the  society.  Asking  'their  fellow- workmen  to 
join,'  they  said : 

'  It  is  intended  to  give  an  equal  share  of  profit  on  labour  and 
capital.  They  (the  workmen)  would  thus  receive  the  full 
advantage  of  their  own  labour,  likewise  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
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relations  between  capital  and  labour ;  for  it  is  by  this  means, 
to  a  great  extent,  will  be  averted  the  evil  of  strikes '.' 

The  society  has  had  a  very  prosperous  career.  At  the  end 
of  1874,  there  were  231  members,  with  £4,5190? share  capital, 
and  £916  of  loans.  Every  year  has  shown  satisfactory  profits 
except  1 884,  when  I  suspect  that  there  must  have  been  a  loss, 
as  no  details  were  supplied  to  the  registrar.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  years  were  exceptionally  prosperous,  of  which 
may  be  instanced  1875  and  1883.  The  sales  have  steadily 
increased  from  £1,813  '"  '87310  £13,768  in  1889*.  In  the 
last  hair  of  1891  the  balance  sheet  showed  sales  of  £8,488. 
In  1874,  the  secretary  has  informed  me,  the  share  list  was 
closed  with  a  capital  of  £5,000.  At  that  time,  he  said, 
'  a  great  many  working  quarrymen  were  small  shareholders,' 
and  up  to  that  date  '  bonus  on  labour  was  paid.  After  this 
was  knocked  ofT  in  1874,  they  have  gradually  diminished, 
and  only  live  or  six  are  now  shareholders.'  In  1888,  the 
share  capital  was  increased  to  £8,000,  at  which  amount  it 
stood  at  the  end  of  1891.  Being  a  society  whose  shareholders 
are  limited,  it  has  to  pay  income  tax  on  its  profits. 

Through  Mr.  Barstow,  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  rules, 
and  of  the  balance  sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1891.  The  society  pays  a  steady  dividend  of  10  % 
per  ann.,  and  has  a  reserve  fund  of  £605.  The  loan  capital 
amounts  to  £3,750.  The  fixed  stock  stands  at  £7,400,  no 
less  than  £695  having  been  written  off  for  the  half-year. 
About  180  persons  are  employed  in  the  quarries;  but  the 
number  of  shareholders  is  only  about  140,  as  against  nearly 
twice  that  number  18  years  earlier. 

In  July,  1889,  a  strike  occurred  among  the  quarrymen 
employed  by  the  society  ;  and  the  following  statement  con- 
cerning the  strike  at  the  'so<alled  Morley  co-operative 
quarry  '  appeared  in  the  Co-operative  News  of  August  10, 
1889:  'I  name  it  so-called  co-operative,'  said  the  writer, 
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'  because  it  seems  to  me  the  veiy  opposite  to  co-operative 
liberty,  when  the  committee  of  the  said  society  are  so  high- 
flown  as  not  to  answer  the  written  request  for  an  advance, 
couched  in  the  most  pacific  language,  especially  so,  seeing 
that  the  committee  had  promised  the  advance  last  spring.' 
The  secretary  has  infonncd  me  that  this  stiilce  'resulted  in 
some  of  the  men  getting  \d.,  and  others  \,d.  an  hour  more 
wages.' 

During  the  severe  winter  of  1S90-1,  the  workers  suffered 
from  the  inability  to  continue  their  employment  At  the 
members'  meeting,  held  in  January,  1891,  it  was  cons^ 
quently  decided  '  to  grant  the  sum  of  £  i  o  for  the  relief  of 
the  workmen,  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
frost ;  and  should  the  frost  continue  it  was  agreed  to  increase 
the  sum  to  £50'.' 

The  rules  establish  in  the  society  the  principle  of 'one 
man  one  vote,'  except  that  shareholding  societies  are  entitled 
to  one  representative  for  each  £go  they  have  invested. 
There  appears  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  an  employ^  from 
being  on  the  committee,  although  there  were  none  on  it  at 
the  end  of  1891. 

Several  conferences  have  been  held  in  the  Kent  district 
of  the  Co-operative  Union,  to  discuss  the  advisability  of 
forming  a  co-operative  brickmaking  society.  Serious  ob- 
stacles have  presented  themselves,  not  the  least  being  the 
onesided  agreement  which  the  men  have  to  sign  once 
a  year  when  beginning  a  new  season,  and  which  places  them 
very  much  in  their  employer's  power.  The  agreement  is  so 
inequitable  to  the  men,  that  I  doubt  if  a  court  of  justice 
would  uphold  it ;  but  the  men  are  too  weak,  through  being 
unorganized,  to  dream  of  fighting  the  question. 

The  Conference  Association  issued  a  preliminary  circular 
to  co-operative  societies  in  January,  1891 ;  and,  the  appeal 
having  met  with  a  sufliciently  favourable  response,  the 
Kent  Cooperative  Brickmaking  Society  was  started,  and 

'  Co-eferaiive  Mrmi,  voL  xiii.  p.  1 19. 
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a  prospectus  issued  in  June,  1891.  The  shares  are  £1  each, 
and 

'  it  is  proposed  to  distribute  the  profit ...  as  follows  :  In  paying 
a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  %  per  ann.  on  share  capital,  and 
the  remainder  to  be  apportioned  as  follows :  50  %  to  the 
workers  and  management,  to  be  divided  pro  rata  on  the  amount 
of  their  wages  ;  to  %  to  a  provident  fund ;  5  %  to  a  social  and 
educational  fund ;  7^  %  to  a  reserve  fund ;  10  %  to  capital 
pro  rata  on  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each  member  ;  ^\  % 
to  the  committeemen  ;  10  %  to  purchasers  pre  rala  on  the 
amount  of  their  purchases.' 

The  estimated  required  capital  is  £2,500,  'a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  is  promised.  A  site  has  been  secured  at 
Frognal,  Teynham.  It  is  within  easy  access  for  water 
carriage,  a  line  of  rails  being  already  laid  from  the  site  to 
the  wharf,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  which  would  admit  of  a  siding 
being  run  on  the  main  line.' 

The  society  had  hoped  to  begin  brickmaking  in  the 
season  of  1891-3  ;  but,  not  having  raised  all  the  necessary 
capital,  they  determined  to  delay  operations  for  a  year. 
In  the  meantime  they  canvassed  for  capital  among  the 
societies  in  the  Kent  district,  and  they  reported  '  the  trades 
unionists  are  also  pushing  the  matter  forward,  and  have 
paid  one-third  of  the  sum  for  securing  the  land.'  With  the 
opening  of  1893,  brickmaking  was  commenced. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Printing,  PufiLtSHtNG,  and  Paper  Making. 

Considering  the  well-known  intelligence  of  men  engaged 
.  in  the  printing  trades,  the  number  of  efforts  at  co-operation 
is  very  small.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  a  pushing  man  can  become  a  small 
master;  the  capital  required  for  the  purpose  being  quite 
within  the  amount  which  a  saving  and  industrious  person 
can  accumulate  in  a  reasonable  time. 

A  somewhat  feeble  attempt  was  made  at  Islington 
(London)  in  1867,  when  the  Mutual  Printing  Society  was 
registered  on  July  30  of  that  year.  Each  member  had  to 
hold  not  less  than  five  £1  shares.  The  committee  was 
'composed  of  working  printers.'  The  society  proposed  to 
'carry  on  a  trade  with  co-operative  societies,'  and  invited 
the  latter  lo  become  shareholders.  It  also  had  an  idea  of 
starting  a  newspaper.  Every  workman  had  to  be  a  share- 
holder, and  the  promoters  urged  that  by  '  participating  in 
the  profits  derived  from  his  labour '  the  workman  '  is 
naturally  anxious  to  save  material  and  expedite  business. 
The  society  can  thus  guarantee  good  workmanship '.' 

The  Mutual  Printing  Society  started  business  at  aa  Bread- 
street  Hill,  E.C.,  and  kept  on  as  a  society  for  about  a  year, 
or  perhaps  a  little  longer.  It  was  then  turned  into  a  pri\-ate 
firm  of  two  persons ;  the  managerof  thesociety  (Mr.  Chen}') 
being  the  senior  partner*. 

'  Ce-eftralor,  vol.  v[L  pp.  461,  548,  lod  vol.  vijl.  p.  44S. 
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The  Staffordshire  Newspaper  and  General  Printing  Society, 
Hope-street,  Hanley,  was  registered  in  1871,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  trade  societies  as  well  as  by  individual 
shareholders'.  It  started  business  promptly,  with  100 
members  and  £704  of  share  capital.  Of  this  sum,  £505 
was  expended  in  plant,  and  sales  were  made  up  to  the  end 
of  1871  amounting  to  £113,  from  which  £26  of  profit  was 
realized '. 

The  sales  in  1872  were  £2,882,  and  the  profit  was  £159. 
In  1873,  misfortune  came  to  the  society.  The  membership 
dropped  from  loi  to  53,  and  there  was  no  profit.  In  1874, 
the  membership  further  dropped  to  43  ;  but  the  sales  went 
up  to  £3,089,  and  the  profit  realized  was  £106.  In  1875, 
the  sales  dropped  one-half;  and  the  figures  for  1876  were 
little  better,  while  the  results  of  the  year's  working  exhibited 
no  profit.  In  November,  1877,  the  society  was  dissolved; 
but  I  cannot  trace  the  causes  of  the  dissolution,  nor  the 
results  of  the  winding-up'. 

Writing  to  the  Co-operator  of  June  12,  1869,  Robert 
Stapleton  said : 

'  I,  along  with  my  fellow- workmen  (operative  printers),  being 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  co-operative  principle  as 
a  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
thought  that  a  large  field  was  open  in  our  own  trade  for  an 
extension  of  that  principle  as  applied  to  production.  We  talked 
the  matter  over,  and  a  meeting  was  held  on  March  13,  1869, 
when  it  was  resolved  that  a  co-operative  printing  society 
should  be  formed*.' 

In  consequence  of  this  decision,  a  prospectus  was  issued  of 
the  North  of  England  Co-operative  Printing  Society,  with 
a  committee  of  fifteen  persons  fairly  representing  both  the 
co-operators  and  the  trade  unionists.  Among  the  former 
were  Abraham  Howard,  Thomas  Slater,  and  William  Nuttall  \ 
and  among  the  latter  were  H.  R.  Slatter,  John  Bradley,  and 
Robert  Stapleton '. 

'   CoBftraliii  Ncivi,  yo\.  it.  p.  39a. 

■  Ktptirar't  KeiuiDi,  1871,  p.  38.  ■  Ibid.,  1871-1878. 

-      '  ',  Tol.  ix.  p.  414.  *  JIM,TCl.X..p.^a. 
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At  a  meeting  held  on  the  premises  of  the  Wholesale 
Society,  Balloon-street,  Manchester,  on  September  i8,  1869, 
it  was  reported  that  43a  shares  of  £  i  each  '  had  been  taken 
up  by  76  holders,'  among  these  being  six  co-operative 
societies.  The  society  had  commenced  to  take  orders  on 
commission ;  and,  as  '  to  commence  operations  with  safety 
and  success,  about  £1,000  would  be  required,'  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  a  rule  empowering  the  committee  to 
accept  loans  at  a  rate  of  interest  '  not  exceeding  6  %  per 
ann.'  Share  capital  was  to  receive  out  of  the  profits 
a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  %  per  ann.,  and  the  remaining 
net  profits  were  to  be  '  divided  between  capital  and  labour ; 
thus  giving  the  workmen  employed  an  immediate  interest 
in  the  progressive  extension  and  security  of  the  under- 
taking '.' 

In  October,  1869,  premises  were  hired  at  15  Balloon- 
stieet,  and  business  commenced  therein ;  the  first  half- 
yearly  report,  up  to  the  end  of  1867,  shoivii^  sales  £416, 
with  a  gross  profit  of  £63.  The  second  half-year  showed 
sales  of  £1,010,  and  the  profit  allowed  of  a  dividend  of 
10  %  per  ann.  on  the  share  capital,  together  with  a  bonus  of 
3  %  on  wages.  A  balance  of  £16  was  taken  to  a  reserve 
fund.  The  share  capital  amounted  to  £678,  held  by  108 
members;  and  93  societies  had  become  customers*. 

The  society  steadily  increased  up  to  1873;  the  share 
capital  at  the  end  of  that  year  being  £9,775,  which  was  held 
by  372  members;  the  loan  capital  was  £16,550,  and  the 
reserve  fund  was  £241.  The  sales  for  the  year  were 
£17,526;  but  while  there  had  been  profits  made  up  to 
the  second  half  of  1873,  enabling  dividends  to  be  declared 
at  the  rates  respectively  of  17^  %,  14  %,  14  %,  13  %,  81  %, 
and  8f  %,  per  ann.,  this  last  half-year  showed  a  loss  of  £zS8. 
This  loss  may  be  set  down  to  the  exertions  that  had  to  be 
made  to  keep  pace  with  a  very  rapidly  growing  trade.  The 
society  occupied,  at  the  start,  a  portion  only  of  the  premises 

'  C<M>p*rator%  voL  ii.  pp.SgS,  699.         '  Ibid^  yoL  i-pp.  134,  511, 
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at  15  Balloon-street;  then  it  took  them  all.  On  March  9, 
1873,  a  special  meeting  decided  to  open  a  branch  establish- 
ment at  Newcastle ;  and  the  committee  were  authorized  by 
the  same  meeting  to  purchase  a  site  on  which  to  erect 
suitable  printing  works  in  Manchester.  For  this  purpose 
the  share  list,  which  had  been  closed,  was  reopened '.  A 
site  was  purchased  in  New  Mount-street,  and  a  contiuct 
entered  into  with  the  Union  Land  and  Building  Company, 
at  a  cost,  without  plant,  of  over  £6,000.  Further,  a  special 
meeting  was  held  on  October  19,  1872,  to  rearrange  the 
method  of  sharing  profits.  For  some  weeks  before  the 
meeting,  a  lively  controversy  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
pages  of  the  Co-o/trative  News,  and  considerable  feeling 
had  been  manifested.  The  meeting  decided  by  a  large 
majority  to  give  share  capital  7)  %  perann.,  and  then  divide 
the  remaining  profits  'into  three  equal  parts,  viz.  one  to 
share  capital,  one  to  labour,  and  one  to  the  purchaser*.' 
The  feeling  evinced  by  the  discussion  on  profits  had  some 
effect  in  keeping  down  the  gross  profits ;  and  the  additional 
expenses,  caused  by  the  enlarged  outlay  on  land,  buildings, 
pbnt,  and  stock,  trenched  very  heavily  on  the  gross  profits. 
In  1874,  however,  the  society  managed  to  pay  9^  %  to  the 
shareholders ;  but  for  the  next  five  years,  the  dividend  was 
never  above  '}\%,  while  in  four  cases  it  went  down  to  5  %, 
and  in  two  half-years  it  went  down  to  zero*.  At  the  special 
meeting  above  referred  to,  the  name  was  shortened  by 
striking  out  the  words  '  North  of  England.' 

In  1879,  the  reserve  fund  of  about  £1,000  was  swept 
away  to  meet  bad  debts  that  had  gradually  accumulated. 
Changes  were  also  effected  in  the  staff,  the  old  managers  at 
Manchesier  and  Newcastle  being  called  upon  to  resign. 
Mr.  Barnes  at  the  former  place,  and  Mr.  Ashforth  at  the 
latter,  were  appointed  in  their  stead.  The  first  half  of  1879 
also  ended  in  a  net  loss  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds; 

■  Ca-eftraliv*  Neat,  toI.  u-  p.  1 14.  *  IHd^  p.  (46. 

'  Ceming ^ Agt  Handbook,  11(90-91,  pp.  70,  71. 
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and  Mr.  Barker,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society,  asserted 
that  bad  management  had  'for  some  three  or  four  years 
past '  rendered  its  share  scrip  '  practically  unnegoliable  *.' 

From  this  date,  the  progress  of  the  society  has  been  one 
of  almost  continuous  prosperity.  For  two  half-years  its 
dividends  were  only  at  the  rate  of  s  %■  Then  the  dividend 
rose  to  i\  %,  and  afterwards  to  to  % ;  and  from  1884  to  the 
end  of  1893,  there  has  been  a  succession  of  10  %  dividends, 
only  broken  in  one  half-year  of  r887,  by  a  reduction  to  7I  %. 

In  r886,  a  branch  was  started  in  London,  with  Mr. 
Bradley  as  manager;  and  in  1887,  the  Co-iterative  Newt 
Society  began  to  do  its  own  printing,  which,  from  the  birth 
of  the  paper  up  to  that  date,  had  been  done  by  the 
Printing  Society.  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  assiduous  nursing  of  the  Ne^vs  in  its 
infancy  by  the  Printing  Society,  it  would  never  have  lived 
to  reach  the  healthy  and  vigorous  manhood  which  it  now 
enjoys.  At  the  end  of  1891,  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,  after  prolonged  and  adjourned  discussions,  decided 
to  commence  a  printing  department.  This  decision  will 
ultimately  take  a  large  amount  of  trade  from  the  Co-operative 
Printing  Society  '. 

In  August,  1891,  the  method  of  dividing  profits  was  again 
altered,  so  as  to  give  an  equal  rate  of  bonus  in  the  pound 
on  both  wages,  custom,  and  capital.  An  attempt  was  also 
made  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  to  which  share  capital 
had  a  first  claim  on  profits,  from  7  i  %  to  5  %  per  ann. ;  but 
Mr.  E.  V.  Neale  declared  that  this  was  illegal,  so  the  motion 
was  dropped.  The  Co-operative  Union  afterwards  obtained 
the  opinion  of  the  then  Attorney-General  (Sir  R.  Webster) 
on  this,  as  well  as  on  some  other  knotty  points ;  and  his 
decision  was  that  such  a  reduction  would  be  legal.  Acting 
on  this,  the  shareholders'  meeting  held  in  February,  1893, 
reduced  the  first  claims  of  the  share  capital  to  5  %  per  ann. ' 
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The  amount  of  bonus  paid  to  employes,  up  to  the  end  of 
1891,  was  over  £4,500.  If  the  employes  had  steadily 
invested  their  bonus  in  shares,  together  with  their  dividends, 
they  might,  at  that  date,  have  been  owners  of  nearly  one-half 
the  share  capital.  The  actual  amount  held  by  the  workers 
was  under  £700,  although  each  has  the  special  privilege  of 
taking  up  ten  £1  shares  at  par,  whenever  he  chooses  to 
do  so.  The  total  number  of  employes  at  the  end  of  1892 
was  over  400.  Out  of  the  total  share  capital  of  £16,635, 
about  £8,000  were  held  by  co-operative  societies,  and  the 
remainder  by  individuals  and  trade  organizations. 

The  sales  had  increased  from  £21,287  in  1879,  to 
£66,443  *"  1^9' i  ^"^  ^^  wages  bill  for  the  latter  year 
amounted  to  £21,347.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  business  was 
done  with  co-operative  societies,  while  the  remainder  was 
principally  done  with  trades  union  organizations.  A  monthly 
railway  guide  has  been  published  since  1873  at  both  Man- 
chester and  Newcastle,  and  book  and  sheet  almanacks 
for  co-operative  societies  are  made  a  speciality.  The 
departments  carried  on  embrace  almost  all  the  branches  of 
trade,  including  lithography,  coloured  work,  illustrations, 
and  bookbinding. 

At  the  end  of  1892,  the  balance  sheet  exhibited  the 
condition  of  the  society  as  follows :  The  loan  capital  stood 
at  £5,495,  for  which  4%  interest  was  being  paid.  This 
loan  capital  was,  however,  scarcely  needed ;  for  the  credit 
babnce  at  bankers  amounted  to  £4,445.  The  total  amount 
of  depreciation  written  off  land,  buildings,  and  machinerj-, 
was  £36.938 ;  while  the  nominal  value  of  these  assets  was 
taken  at  only  £14,462;  and  the  reserve  fund  stood  at 
£  7, 1 18.  By  the  rules,  no  employ*  can  l)e  an  officer  of  the 
society.  The  rules  provide  that  each  individual  shareholder 
shall  have  one  vote ;  but  shareholding  societies  have  the 
right  to  appoint  one  representative  for  each  'hundred 
shares,  or  fractional  part  thereof,'  held  by  them. 

In  1891,  land  was  purchased  at  Newcastle  for  the  purpose 

of  erecting  a  new  works ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1895,  it 

pp 
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was  determined  to  lease  land  in  London  and  erect  works 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  London  branch. 

The  Co-operative  Printing  Society  has  always  been  on 
very  good  terms  with  its  employes.  Besides  paying  the 
highest  trade  union  wages,  and  bonus  in  addition,  there  are 
sundry  other  benefits,  such  as  the  following,  of  which  I,  as 
president  of  the  London  branch,  have  personal  knowledge — 
viz.  the  compositors  in  the  society's  employ  in  London 
work  two  hours  a  week  less  than  the  usual  time,  without  any 
deduction  from  wages.  I  believe  there  is  a  similar  practice 
at  Manchester.  Similarly,  when  the  bookbinders  asked  for 
an  eight  hours'  day,  it  was  at  once  granted. 

On  January  i,  1873,  the  I'ritUing  Times  announced  that 
the  private  firm  of  Head,  Hole,  and  Company  had  been 
transformed  into  the  *  London  Co-operative  Printing  and 
Stationery  Company,  Limited,'  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
£50,000  in  £1  shares.  The  first  directors  were  Messrs. 
James  Hole  (of  Leeds  Redemption  Society  fame),  Alderman 
Carter,  M.P,,  Hodgson  Pratt,  William  Pare  (the  first  hon. 
secretary  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  and  an  old  Owenite), 
and  W.  Swindtehurst  (of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Company). 
The  articles  provided  for  the  distribution  of  profits  as 
follows : 

The  shareholders  were  'to  receive  a  dividend  not  exceeding 
7\  %  per  ann. ;  a  portion  of  such  profits,  not  exceeding  3^  %, 
to  be  set  aside  for  a  reser^-e  fund  ;  one-balf  the  remainder 
of  such  net  profits  10  be  paid  to  the  shareholders,  and  the  other 
haif  distributed  amongst  the  company's  employes  as  bonus,  in 
addition  to  their  weekly  earnings.' 

The  company's  premises  were  off  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 
Scarcely  had  the  transformation  been  effected,  before  it 
was  found  that  the  company  bad  suffered  '  from  heavy 
defalcations  by  a  dishonest  secretary  ; '  and  in  consequence 
of  the  trouble  arising  from  this  misfortune,  a  new  article 
of  association  was  agreed  to,  in  April,  1873,  regulating  very- 
closely  the  rights  of  shareholders  to  inspect  the  books  of 
the  company.     The  voting  power  was  also  altered  to  make- 
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it  more  in  accordance  with  the  joint  stock  practice  of 
property  quahlication  ;  and  the  rule  for  dividing  profits  was 
modified,  so  that  after  5  %  had  been  paid  on  shares,  5  % 
should  go  to  reserve;  after  which,  capital,  custom,  and 
wages,  were  to  share  pro  rata '. 

The  company  struggled  along  for  about  three  years,  being 
principally  occupied  with  printing  work  for  the  publishing 
houses,  or  with  news  printing.  In  1876,  a  reconstruction 
took  place,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Metropolitan 
Printing  Company,  Limited.  The  directors  also  consulted 
Mr.  E.  O.  Greening,  who  undertook,  on  condition  that 
£1,000  nominal  value  of  shares  were  transfened  gratuitously 
to  the  Agricultural  Association,  to  influence  the  placing  of 
some  loan  capital.  Some  members  of  the  council  of  the 
.Agricultural  .Association,  and  other  friends  of  Mr.  Greening, 
advanced  the  loans,  and  the  shares,  on  being  transferred  to 
the  Agricultural  Association,  were  taken  as  a  sound  asset, 
thus  swelling  the  profits  shown  in  the  balance  sheet  by  this 
amount  Mr.  Greening,  as  managing  director,  was  entitled 
to  one  half  the  profits  of  the  Association. 

The  loans  thus  provided  did  not  last  the  company  long ; 
and  an  attempt  was  then  made  to  amalgamate  with  the 
Co-operative  Priming  Society  at  Manchester.  This,  how- 
ever, failed.  Then,  Mr.  H.  Pumphrey,  Dr.  Rutherford,  1, 
and  several  other  co-operators  were  asked  to  assist  at  a  re- 
construction, and  we  consented  to  do  so  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Greening,  To  enable  the  proposed  reconstruction  to 
have  a  fair  chance,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  induced  the  manag- 
ing director,  Mr.  W.  Head,  to  resign,  by  paying  him  several 
hundreds  of  pounds  out  of  his  private  pocket,  as  it  was 
seen  that  the  business  was  not  brge  enough  to  bear  the 
heavy  expense  of  retaining  him.  Mr,  Robert  Taylor  (of 
Colchester)  was  engaged  in  his  pbce,  while  Mr.  W.  Strawn 
(of  Shuemess)  was  appointed  secretary.  A  composition  of 
101.  in  the  pound  was  effected  with  the  creditors,  and 
another  start  was  made. 

'  tB-eftTOtht  Xemt,  rol,  iii.  p.  117,  «nd  vol.  vii.  p.  419. 
P  p  > 
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This  effort  was  continued  under  grave  difficulties  for 
nearly  three  years.  It  was  handicapped  by  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  custom  being  withdrawn  from  the  company 
on  the  retirement  of  Mr,  Head  ;  and  although  Mr.  Taylor 
did  his  very  best,  the  difficulties  of  getting  trade,  together 
with  the  heavy  standing  expenses,  were  more  than  he  could 
overcome.  At  the  request  of  the  directors,  he  gave  up 
the  management  in  1879,  in  order  that  other  experiments 
might  be  ventured  upon.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Fumphrey  and 
I  strongly  urged  the  advisability  of  winding-up,  as  we  saw 
no  chance  of  success ;  and  as  this  advice  was  disregarded, 
we  resigned  our  positions  as  directors  about  the  end  of 
1879.    The  secretary  also  resigned. 

It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Greening  that  he 
stuck  to  the  company  most  tenaciously,  and  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  make  it  succeed.  All  the  custom  that  he 
could  influence  was  taken  there;  and  included  in  this,  was 
the  very  important  printing  and  publishing  account  of  the 
Agricultural  Association,  Without  this,  the  company  could 
not  have  lasted  a  week.  Through  Dr,  Rutherford,  the 
Industrial  Bank  had  been  induced  to  grant  large  over-drafts, 
which  amounted  in  August,  iSSo,  to  about  £3,500'.  The 
last  effort  made  by  Mr.  Greening  was  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment as  managing  director  of  Mr,  E.  Waechter  (the  editor  of 
the  Agricultural  Economist),  but  this  gentleman  unfortun- 
ately involved  the  company  in  a  contest  with  the  Com- 
positors' Trades  Union,  According  to  Mr,  C,  J.  Drummond, 
in  June,  1882,  a  deputation  from  the  Printing  Company 
waited  on  the  Trades  Union  Committee  '  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  them  that  the  directors  .  ,  ,  had  determined  to 
pay  their  piece  compositors  6rf,  per  thousand  all  round, 
instead  of  by  scale,  and  their  establishment  hands  j8j.  per 
week,  instead  of  36J, ;  overtime  in  both  cases  not  to  com- 
mence until  10.30  p.m,  instead  of  at  7  p.m.'  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  compositors  left  their  work ;  and  when 

'  Ce-eperatHx  Netvs,  \<A.  li.  p.  51a. 
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Mr.  Drummond  wrote  on  July  18,  suggesting  a  conference 
'  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the  dispute 
based  upon  the  London  scale,'  the  company  declined, 
saying  that  they  were  'established  on  co-operative 
principles '.' 

Mr.  Waechter  did  not  deny  the  truth  of  Mr.  Dnimmond's 
statement.  In  his  explanations,  be  said  that  they  employed 
'  girls  and  boys  as  compositors  on  the  scale  adopted  by  other 
printing  firms  with  which  the  company  has  to  compete.*  He 
added  that  when  the  men  declined  to  work, '  the  directors 
found  no  difficulty  in  supplying  their  places  with  other 
compositors.  So  far  as  the  compositors  are  concerned,'  he 
said,  '  the  effect  of  the  change,  supposing  the  company  to 
succeed,  would  be  that  a  body  of  workers,  who  obtain  rather 
lower  wages  than  the  members  of  the  union,  would  derive 
a  benefit  which  will  tend  to  raise  their  earnings  to  a  level 
with  those  of  their  society  brethren  '.'  To  the  latter  remark, 
Mr.  Drummond  replied:  'Mr.  Waechter's  suggestion  that 
his  compositors  should  be  paid  low  wages  in  order  that 
they  may  share  in  the  profits  of  the  company  is  one  that 
is  not  likely  to  find  much  favour  with  compositors 
generally.' 

Mr.  Cicotge  Hawkins,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Section  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Board,  brought 
the  dispute  to  the  notice  of  that  body,  on  July  19,  i88a; 
and,  after  two  adjournments,  the  board  passed  a  resolution, 
on  August  16,  as  follows;  ' That  wc  very  much  regret  the 
directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Printing  Company  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  work- 
people below  the  scale  usually  paid  by  the  London  trade.' 
In  conveying  the  terms  of  this  resolution  to  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, Mr.  Hawkins  said  it  would  'dissociate  the  co- 
operative  movement    from    such    a    disgraceful    piece   of 
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The  very  drastic  attempt  nude  by  Mr.  Waechtcr  failed  ; 
and  ultimately,  in  November,  1882,  Mr.  Greening  had  to 
let  the  company  go  into  liquidation '. 

'  Towards  the  end  of  1873,  a  small  printing  business  belong- 
ing to  the  journeymen  printers'  trade  society  of  Edinburgh 
being  for  sale,  it  was  deemed  a  good  opportunity  to  form 
s  printing  company  on  the  co-operative  principle.  Glowing 
accounts  of  the  success  of  the  Manchester  Printing  Society 
had  just  been  published  in  a  local  trade  organ,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  materially  assist  in  promoting  the  scheme ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  data  on  which  to  rest  expectations  of  similar 
success,  these  failed  in  arousing  much  interest  in  the  new 


Thus  was  started  the  Edinburgh  Cooperative  Printing 

Company,  which  was  roistered  under  the  Joint  Stock 
Companies  Act.  '  The  invitation  to  Uike  up  shares  was 
responded  to  by  only  29  persons '  (all  journeymen  printers) ', 
and  a  start  was  made  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  £102, 
which  was  increased  by  only  £30  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year.  The  value  of  the  business  to  be  taken  over  was  fixed 
at  £200;  but  the  purchase  was  facilitated  by  the  sellers 
agreeing  to  accept  payment  in  scrip*.  The  business 
premises  in  Bank-street,  that  were  thus  conveyed  to  the 
company,  were  very  badly  supplied  with  the  requisite  plant  i 
and  even  four  years  after  the  formation  of  the  company,  it 
was  said  that  '  half  a  dozen  frames,  some  well-worn  type, 
and  a  small  assortment  of  jobbing  types  were  all  that  could 
be  counted  upon  for  an  emei^ency  ; '  while  of  the  manager 
{Mr.  Common)  it  was  said  that  '  his  duties  at  that  time 
were  to  furnish  the  motive  power  for  their  single  small 
machine,  which  was  driven  by  hand,  and  to  manage  the 
business,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  lightest  duty  °.' 

Up  to  the  end  of  1878,  'the  company  had  to  struggle 

'  Ce-epii-ativt  Netvs,  vol.  xiii.  p.  799. 

'  Adiniurgb  Caiigreis  Handbook,  pp.  SO,  51. 

'  Broadsheet  Report  of  opcninc  new  premises,  i88j. 

*  Edinburgh  Coiigreis  Handbook,  p.  ;  i . 

*  t'c  tftrativi  Nev/s,  irol.  nvii.  p.  ij86. 
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i^inst  3  multitude  of  difficulties,  which,  at  times,  threatened 
to  prove  fatal.'  Yet  it  was  able,  at  the  half-yearly  meeting 
held  in  March,  1875,  to  declare  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
5  %  per  ann.,  which,  two  years  later,  was  increased  to  i\  %. 
The  sales  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  1876  amounted  to 
£354,  while  the  shares  amounted  to  £406,  and  the  loans 
to  £147.  In  noticing  the  efforts  of  the  company  at  this 
date,  the  Co-operative  News  commented  on  the  practice  of 
dividing  all  the  profits  on  share  capital,  and  recommended 
the  shareholders  to  '  recognize  capital,  labour,  and  custom  ' 
when  dividing  the  profits  '. 

The  business  was  removed  to  Chambers- street  at  the  end 
of  1878,  and  from  that  lime  'real  progress  began  to  be 
made.  Trade  increased  rapidly  ;  and  confidence  being  by 
this  time  established,  sufficient  capital  was  forthcoming  to 
admit  of  necessary  additions  being  made  to  plant  and 
machinery-*.'  At  the  end  of  1880,  the  statistics  showed  94 
members,  £[,190  of  share  capital,  £553  of  loans,  sales  for 
the  year,  £2,267,  and  profit  £178;  whileat  theendof  1883, 
they  showed  93  members,  £1,505  of  shares,  £767  of  loans, 
£3,027  of  sales,  and  £236  of  profit'. 

In  consequence  of  increased  trade  'the  directors  were 
obliged  to  look  out  for  more  suitable  accommodation.  This 
they  were  successful  in  finding'  at  Bristo-place.  'The 
property  cost  £5,000,'  and  was  'thoroughly  renovated  and 
adapted  at  an  additional  cost  of  £500  V  At  the  half-yearly 
meeting,  held  on  September  30,  1885,  the  directors  reported 
that  '  the  extensive  premises  acquired  by  the  company  two 
years  ago  have  already  proved  inadequate  for  its  rapidly 
expanding  trade;  and  large  additions  have  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  over  £600,  nearly  doubling  the  capacity  of  the 
composing  and  machining  departments.'  A  dividend  at  the 
rale  of  15  %  per  ann.  was  declared,  and  £6a  carried  to  the 

'  Co-oftraiirt  Xevii,  vol.  ti.  p.  »a^  uiA  itA.  viii.  p.  176. 
'  Edinturgh  Cangrtii  /famlfeoi,  1883,  p.  51. 
'  CimipT*!  Kcpon.  iHSi.  p.  104,  uid  1SS3,  p.  17. 
'  Ediniurgh  Cmgrtit  Hattdbock,  1883,  p,  57. 
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reserve  fucid.  The  sales  had  been  17  %  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  It  was  agreed  to  issue  500  new  £1  shares  at 
par  as  usual '. 

At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Common,  the  managing  director, 
moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  sharing  profits  with  the 
employes ;  and  explained  that  their  reasons  for  not  having 
done  anything  in  this  direction  before  were  'that  while  they 
had  never  lost  sight  of  the  desirability  of  placing  their 
con^itution  and  practice  in  more  direct  accord  with  co- 
operative principles,  they  had  felt  that  before  such  a  step 
could  be  taken  with  the  prospect  of  permanent  success,  both 
in  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  and  workers,  the  stability 
of  the  company  must  first  be  assured.'  The  resolution  was 
agreed  to  unanimously ;  and  at  the  next  half-yearly  meeting 
it  was  decided  to  give  the  bonus,  in  the  form  of  a  provident 
fund,  on  the  following  conditions :  the  employes  were  to  be 
allowed  half  the  profits  after  10  %  per  ann.  had  been  paid 
on  shares.  This  bonus  was  not  to  be  paid  in  cash,  but 
must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  company  to  accumubte 
at  4  %  interest.  Each  employ^  who  has  been  six  months  in 
the  service  of  the  company  has  the  right  to  a  share  of  the 
bonus /to  rata  on  his  wages.  When  a  participant  leaves  the 
employ  of  the  company  for  any  cause,  he  will  be  paid  the 
amount  due  to  him ;  but  subject  to  the  right  of  the  directors 
to  declare  it  forfeited,  in  whole  or  part,  for  any  act  involving 
serious  loss  or  damage  to  the  company.  In  cases  of  extreme 
distress,  a  portion  or  the  whole  may  be  paid  to  an  employ^ 
by  the  directors'.  At  a  complimentary  dinner,  given  to  the 
directors  'to  celebrate  the  admission  of  the  employes  to 
a  participation  in  the  profits,'  Mr.  Lindsay  (the  chairman 
of  the  company)  said  the  directors  '  believed,  by  increased 
skill,  promptitude,  and  energy,  the  workers  could  largely 
increase  the  business  and  profits  of  the  company.' 

In  December,  1886,  the  company  had  over  50  employiis, 
and  none  but  society  men  were  employed '.     At  the  same 

'  Co-optralivi  A'tws,  toI.  ivi.  p.  932. 

*  /*il/.,  vol.  Kvii.  p.  103S,  '  /di'i.,  p.  1186. 
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date,  the  position  of  the  company  v^s  as  follows :  135 
members,  £4,319  of  share  capital,  £8,ij3  loans,  and  £567 
reserve  fund.  The  sales  for  the  year  were  £7,337,  on  which 
a  net  profit  had  been  made  of  £669 ;  £549  of  this  went  to 
shares,  being  equal  to  14^%,  and  £120  went  to  the  workers, 
or  equal  to  5  %  on  their  wages'.  The  Congress  reports 
show  that,  up  to  the  end  of  1 890,  the  dividends  to  the  share- 
holders have  varied  from  13%  to  14I  %  per  ann.  free  of 
income  tax;  while  the  bonus  on  wages  has  varied  from 
\<i\d.  to  \s.  4^.  in  the  pound,  during  the  same  period. 

In  1888,  the  company  suffered  a  loss  in  sales  in  one 
half-year  of  over  £1,300,  through  the  opening  of  the 
Scottish  Wholesale  Society's  printing  department,  to  which 
many  of  the  retail  societies  transferred  their  custom.  This 
brought  the  company's  profit  below  the  average;  but  in  the 
directors'  report,  dated  April  a,  1890,  they  were  able  to  say: 
'The  half-year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  period  of  the  company, . .  .  The  limit  of 
production  in  the  present  premises  has  been  nearly  reached, 
and  until  a  much-needed  extension  is  arranged,  no  great 
increase  of  trade  can  be  looked  for'.' 

The  feeling  of  the  employes  towards  the  manager  mani- 
fested itself  on  April  4,  1890,  by  a  testimonial  to  him,  in 
which  they  hoped  he  would  be  long  spared  '  to  maintain  the 
Uarien  Press  as  the  model  printing  office  for  excellence  of 
work  and  regard  for  the  workers.'  At  the  same  time  they 
presented  him  with  a  gold  albert,  as  an  acknowledgement, 
they  said,  of  his  '  endeavours  to  promote  our  interests,  not 
the  least  of  these  being  the  formation  of  the  provident  fund',' 

Writing  to  Miss  Potter,  on  January  38, 1 891,  Mr.  Common 
said  :  '  The  total  number  of  our  employes  is  73,  very  few  of 
whom  are  shareholders.  They  show  little  disposition  to 
apply  for  shares,  and  no  pressure  is  put  upon  them  to  do 
so.  We  have  131  shareholders,  of  whom  25  are  co-operative 
societies.' 

ncm*  KeiMit.  iRM,  p.  40, 

»  Ibid.,-^.  %i%. 
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The  balance  sh^et  for  the  half-year  ending  February  jg, 
1892,  exhibited  the  position  of  the  company  as  follows: 
Share  capital,  £6,050 ;  loans,  £9,144;  employes' provident 
fund,  £767;  reserve  fund,  £1,000;  total  cost  of  pbnt 
£9,373,  deducting  depreciation  to  date  £3,922,  leaves  the 
present  value,  £5,451  ;  cost  of  land  and  buildings  £6,860, 
deducting  depreciation  to  date  £290,  leaves  the  present 
value  £6,570.  The  sales  for  the  half-year  were  £4,458, 
and  the  profit  amounted  to  £536.  Out  of  this,  the  share- 
holders received  a  dividend  of  14  %  per  ann.,  free  of  income 
tax,  and  the  employes'  provident  fund  received  £107,  to  be 
allocated  on  £2,046  of  wages. 

In  June,  1876,  the  late  Mrs.  Paterson,  who  was  well 
known  for  her  devotion  to  the  improvement  of  the  industrial 
position  of  women,  founded  a  Women's  Printing  Society, 
Limited,  with  the  aid  of  some  wetl-tondo  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  desired  to  assist  in  her  work.  The  amount  of 
capital  raised  at  the  outset  was  £450,  and  premises  were 
taken  in  Great  College-street,  Westminster.  The  fourteenth 
report  said,  the  society  at  first 

'  had  to  contend  wiiti  ihe  difficulties  attending  an  attempt  to 
introduce  women  to  a  new  trade.  Not  only  had  they  hiiheno 
had  no  opportunity  of  learning  it  in  all  its  branches,  but  it  was 
at  first  impossible  10  obtain  a  thorough  training  for  (hem.  For 
some  time,  therefore,  ihe  society  laboured  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  Co  fulfil  the  part  of  a  technical  school,  while 
endeavouring,  in  competition  with  other  tirms,  to  build  up  the 
business  on  sound  commercial  principles." 

The  society  was  registered  under  the  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies Act,  with  shares  of  the  value  of  £2  each ;  and  the 
articles  provided  that  after  paying  5  %  per  ann.  interest  to 
the  shareholders,  the  remaining  profits  were  to  be  distributed 
as  follows :  '  One-third  to  the  shareholders,  and  the  two 
remaining  thirds  to  the  persons  who  shall  be  in  their 
employment  at  the  time  such  dividend  is  declared,  in  the 
proportion  of  the  amount  of  wages  they  have  received.' 

Mrs.  Paterson  continued  at  the  head  of  the  society  as 
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managing  secretary  until  her  death,  in  1886.  During  this 
period  no  profits  were  made,  but  a  somewhat  heavy  loss 
was  gradually  accumulated.  Although  no  interest  was  paid 
on  share  capital  during  all  this  time,  the  friends  of  the 
society  increased  their  contributions,  both  to  meet  losses 
and  to  provide  additional  working  capital ;  so  that  on 
January  51,  1887,  the  balance  sheet  showed  a  total  share 
capital  of  £1,537,  and  an  accumulated  balance  to  debit  of 
profit  and  loss  account  of  £509. 

On  Mrs.  Paterson's  death,  Miss  Weede  was  appointed 
managing  secretary.  Under  Miss  Weede,  the  sales  for  the 
year  ending  January  31,  1888,  amounted  lo  £i,3it  ;  the 
wages  paid  to  a  staff  of  twelve  women  and  girls,  and  one 
man  and  two  boys,  had  amounted  to  £486  ;  but  this  staff 
had  not  been  in  full  employ  all  the  year.  The  report 
asserted  that  'the  number  of  customers  has  increased  from 
177  last  year  to  ^95  this  year,  and  great  satisfaction  has 
been  expressed  by  them  with  the  quality  of  the  work  and 
the  speed  with  which  their  orders  have  been  executed.' 
The  profit  for  the  year  was  £263,  which  was  devoted  to  the 
reduction  of  the  balance  of  previous  losses. 

In  1889,  the  society  increased  the  number  of  its  cus- 
tomers to  397,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  printingof  a  small 
weekly  paper.  The  profit  amounted  to  £154,  but  £143 
was  reserved  for  writing  off  bad  debts,  and  the  remainder 
was  again  devoted  to  reducing  previous  losses.  The  sales 
amounted  to  £1,144,  and  the  directors  reported  that  'the 
profits  on  the  orders  executed  have  risen,  although  higher 
wages  have  been  paid ;  a  considerable  sum  has  been  laid 
out  on  drainage,  and  the  value  of  the  remainder  of  the 
lease  is  being  written  off'  After  doing  these  things,  there 
was  still  a  balance  of  profit  of  £387.  Out  of  this,  they 
wrote  off  the  remaining  balance  of  toss,  amounting  to£i3S  ; 
and  then,  '  for  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of  the 
business,'  the  directors  thought  that  the  financial  condition 
was  'so  thoroughly  sound  as  to  justify  them  'in  recom- 
mending the   decbration    of  a   dividend.'     Consequently, 
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after  13  years'  waiting,  the  shareholders  received  a  dividend 
of  5  %t  t<^ther  with  a  bonus  of  about  another  1 1  % ;  while 
the  workers  had  £48  divided  amongst  them  in  proportion 
to  their  wages. 

In  1890,  the  sales  were  somewhat  reduced,  being  only 
£1,919.  In  the  opinion  of  the  directors,  this  was  mainly 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  depression  in  the  printing  trad& 
But,  they  added, '  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  while 
many  workers  in  the  trade  were  thrown  out  of  employment 
during  the  period  of  depression,  the  Women's  Printing 
Society  was  able  to  keep  its  staflf  employed  without  dis- 
missing any  of  the  workers,'  The  wages  paid  during  the 
year  amounted  to  £856.  The  net  profit  was  £164,  out  of 
which  were  paid  a  5  %  dividend  to  the  shareholders,  and 
similar  bonuses  to  those  of  1889  to  shareholders  and 
workers.  The  reserve  fund  amounted  to  £104.  £344  had 
been  expended  in  new  type  and  machinery,  which,  together 
with  fixtures,  now  amounted  to  £948  after  deducting 
depreciation,  at  the  rate  of  10  %  per  ann.  on  type,  &c.,  and 
14%  on  fixtures. 

For  the  year  ending  January  31,  t892,  the  directors  re- 
[wrted  the  sales  to  have  been  £2,902,  and  the  profit  £428. 
Out  of  the  profit,  the  shareholders  received  a  bonus  of 
nearly  2  %  besides  the  regulation  5  %  interest ;  and  the 
employes  received  a  bonus  of  £60,  on  wages  amounting 
to  £1,090.  The  remainder,  amounting  to  £257,  was  carried 
to  reserve  funds,  thereby  increasing  these  latter  to  £425- 
The  share  capital,  at  the  above-mentioned  date,  stood  at 
£1,613.  The  number  of  employ^  was  26,  Forsomeyears 
past,  all  the  directors  have  been  women. 

The  patient  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  James  Bonar,  a  member 
of  the  Civil  Service,  was  the  cause  of  the  formation  and 
continuation  of  the  Bookbinders'  Co-operative  Society, 
Limited.  Writing  on  April  26,  1885,  to  the  Co-aperathx 
Neu-s,  he  expressed  surprise  'that  productive  co-operation  has 
been  tried  so  little,  if  at  all,  in  bookbinding,'     He  added : 

'Working  bookbinders  tell  me  that  the  machinery  and  other 
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requisites  to  set  working  a  small  society,  of  say  half  a  doien 
men  and  two  or  three  women,  would  be  only,  at  the  most, 
j^ioo ;  and,  if  a  small  society  succeeds,  it  can  easily  grow  into 
a  large  one.  They  say  that  with  orders  to  the  extent  of  only 
100  or  150  volumes  a  week,  the  society  could  make  good  profits 
for  iis  members,  after  paying  all  current  expenses,  including 
iosialments  in  repayment  of  the  £zoo  (which  must  be  a  loan) 
and  the  rent  of  the  premises  in  a  central  district,  where  they 
ought  certainly  to  be,  such  as  St.  Martin's-lane  or  Fleet- 
street  '.' 

\  considerable  correspondence  was  published  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Bonar's  letter.  A  '  Bookbinder '  said  '  £  aoo 
would  be  more  than  enough  to  get  the  necessary  machinery' 
and  other  requisites.'  But  he  added :  '  From  personal  expe- 
rience, I  think  what  is  most  wanted  are  (he  books  to  be 
bound.'  Mr.  Robert  Hyde  drew  Mr.  Bonar's  attention  to 
the  Co-operative  Printing  Society,  who  were  '  bookbinders 
of  many  years'  standing,  and  employ  some  60  or  70  people 
in  the  bookbinding  department  alone.'  Mr.  Hyde  suggested 
that,  instead  of  starting  another  society,  as  the  co-operative 
printers  have  a  London  office,  they  could  well  be  given  the 
work  of  binding  the  '  150  volumes  a  week '  which  Mr.  Bonar 
thought '  could  surely  be  found  by  friends  of  co-operation 
all  over  London  and  the  neighbourhood.'  Finally,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hayes,  as  an  official  of  the  Printing  Society, 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Bonar  was  wrong  in  thinking  that 
little,  if  any,  co-operation  existed  in  the  bookbinding  trade  ; 
but  in  (hat  generous  spirit  which  has  always  actuated 
Mr.  Hayes,  he  continued  : 

'  It  is  not  intended  to  discourage,  or  in  any  sense  to  disapprove 
of  the  establishment  of  a  co-operative  bookbinding  society  in 
London.  .  .  .  James  Bonar  and  "  Bookbinder"  are  apparently 
new  recruits  in  our  co-operative  army.  We  cheerfully  welcome 
alt  comers,  although  they  are  liable  sometimes  to  overlook  the 
existence  of  co-operative  institutions  which  existed  long,  prob- 
ably, before  they  joined  the  movement  V 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Hyde's  appeal  for  union,  Mr.  Bonar 
'  Ce-tftralivt  SeKi,  vol,  xvl.  p.  394.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  413,  437. 
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persisted.  He  said :  '  The  main  difficulty  is  the  sui^Iy  of 
orders ;  but  I  think  that  this  difficulty  will  be  less  felt  in 
London  than  anywhere  else.'  He  considered  that,  beside 
the  co-operative  societies  and  clubs, 

'  there  are  numbers  of  sympathizers  in  all  classes  of  lociety. 
. . .  They  are  all  of  them  men  of  many  books  . . .  usually  bound ; 
and  if  they  had  choice  between  bintiing  in  the  old  way  <rf 
competition,  and  binding  in  the  new  way  of  co-operation,  they 
would  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  give  co-operatioo  a  trial. 
.  .  .  Even  our  wealthy  capitalists  might  help,  if  only  from 
a  salutary  fear'.' 

On  August  39,  1885,  Mr.  Bonar  wrote  expUining  how 
matters  then  stood.  A  lodge  had  been  instituted  on  June  5 
for  the  express  purpose  of  organizing  a  bookbinding  society. 
This  'lodge  included  many  working  men,  two  of  whom 
were  bookbinders.'  Since  June  5,  it  had  held  twelve 
weekly  meetings,  in  the  course  of  which  it  had  drawn  up, 
for  registration, '  the  special  and  general  rules  of  the  Book- 
binders' Society,  Limited ;  prepared  a  prospectus  for  circula- 
tion, and  appointed  (provisionally )  the  society's  first  manager.' 
They  had  also  'ascertained  by  letter  and  word  of  mouth 
that  there  would  be  a  sound  prospect  of  custom  for  such 
a  society ; '  and  they  were  of  opinion  that, '  if  friends  would 
only  take  up  another  hundred  £  i  shares,  the  Bookbinders' 
Co-operative  Society  could  begin  business  in  three  weeks' 
time '.' 

Mr.  Frederick  Rogers  was  the  provisionally  appointed 
manager,  and  business  was  commenced  at  the  beginning  of 
1886,  when  there  were  71  members,  and  £376  of  share 
capital'.     '  A  few  months  after  the  start,'  Mr.  Rogers  said. 


'  we  went  into  temporary  premises,  and  w 
things  on  the  cheap.  One  of  our  members  happened  to  be 
somewhat  of  an  amateur  carpenter ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  day's 
work  at  bookbinding,  and  on  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  he 

'  C^eptrative  Ncxvs,  vol.  ivi.  p.  460.  '  JbuL,  p.  867. 
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would  set  to  at  carpentering ;  and  every  bench  in  the  place  was 
made  by  his  volunteer  work '.' 

From  these  temporary  premises,  the  society  removed  to 
Bury-street.  filoomsbury,  opposite  the  British  Museum. 
Mr,  Rogers  gave  up  the  management  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  because,  as  he  has  informed  me,  he  '  was  a  vellum 
binder,  and  they  were  bookbinders ; '  but  he  helped  the  new 
society  for  another  twelve  months,  by  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee '.  Some  time  afterwards,  Mr.  Rogers  became  the 
foreman  of  the  binding  department  of  the  London  Branch 
of  the  CVoperative  Printing  Society. 

The  society  had  a  very  severe  struggle  for  existence  up  to 
the  end  of  1888.  The  trade  done  in  1887  was  £519,  and  in 
1888,  £572.  The  balance  sheet  showed  a  total  loss,  up  to 
the  end  of  1888,  of  £  183.  In  1889,  the  sales  amounted  to 
£666,  on  which  there  was  a  net  profit  of  £  1 7  i  ai.  This 
sum  was  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  previous  losses.  At  the 
annual  meeting,  held  in  June,  1891,  the  sales  for  the  past 
year  were  reiwrted  to  have  been  £593.  and,  in  explanation 
of  the  decrease,  the  committee  said  the  '  sudden  growth  of 
1 889  was  owing  to  circumstances  hardly  likely  to  recur,  and 
the  smaller  trade  shows  a  better  proportion  of  profit.  The 
profit,  £45  1 1^.,  has  again  reduced  the  deficit '  accumulated 
in  previous  years,  leaving  it  at  £119'. 

According  to  information  supplied  to  Miss  Potter  in 
1891,  9  present  or  past  employes  were  shareholders,  and 
I  employes  were  on  the  committee.  A  few  months  before 
this,  Mr.  Bonar  informed  me  that  about  four-fifths  of  the 
trade  was  done  with  private  firms,  and  the  remainder  with 
co-operative  societies.  When  there  was  full  work  the  society 
employed  7  persons.  The  rules  provide  that  the  profits 
shall  be  divided  as  follows  :  5  %  on  share  capital.  Of  the 
remainder,  one  twentieth  goes  to  a  reser%-e.  and  another 
twentieth    to    an    educational,   fund.     Then    the    workers 
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take  two-thirds  of  the  balance  tn  the  form  of  shares,  and 
the  other  third  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  retail 
customers. 

The  sales  in  1891  were  £588,  on  which  a  loss  of  £25 
was  sustained.  At  the  end  of  iSgi,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers was  81,  and  the  share  capital  was  £394.  The  wages 
paid  during  the  year  were  £380.  The  plant  stood  at  £  1 00, 
the  original  cost  having  been  £159.  The  total  losses 
standing  to  the  debit  of  the  society,  at  the  end  of  1891, 
were  £144 '.     In  their  report,  the  committee  said ; 

'  In  order  to  keep  the  workers  together  in  the  summer,  the 
society  was  compelled  10  pay  wages  when  there  was  little  work 
in  the  shop.  In  view  of  this  constant  danger  of  the  dull  season, 
we  would  again  urge  members  to  procure  customers,  especially 
for  that  time  of  the  year.' 
The  8  hours  day  had  been  adopted. 

Many  of  the  propagandist  publications  of  co-operators 
and  other  similar  bodies  have  been,  and  still  are,  published 
at  the  expense,  and  by  the  initiative,  of  individuals.  In  the 
Owenite  days  there  were,  however,  quite  a  series  of  journals 
published  by  associations  and  communities ;  but  since  the 
birth  of  the  era  of  limited  liability,  the  attempts  at  co-opera- 
tive publishing  have  not  been  numerous.  One  attempt  in 
Staffordshire  has  already  been  noticed.  Another  eflbrt  at 
Bishop  Auckland  extended  from  1866  to  1871 '.  In  1873, 
or  thereabouts,  the  late  Lloyd  Jones  edited  a  workman's 
paper  on  behalf  of  the  northern  miners  ;  but  it  soon  came 
to  grief.  In  1885,  there  were  registered,  the  Edmonton 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  and  the  Commercial 
Travellers'  Newspaper  Society,  Castle-street,  Holbom. 
But  both  of  these,  I  think,  were  stillborn  '.  Then,  in  1889, 
Mr.  Champion  transformed  his '  Labour  Press '  into  a  society  ; 
but  I  think  it  died  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  paper*. 
A  number  of  authors  about   1889,  joined  together,  under 

'  SocLely's  Balance  Sheet  for  189:. 

'  WholcsaW  vijiHBu/,  1883,  p,  179. 

'  Regislrar'i  Retumi,  1885,  pp.  94,  9;. 

*  Co-opcrutive  Congress  Report,  1S90,  p.  31. 
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Mr,  Walter  Besant,  to  fomi  a  co-operative  publishing 
company;  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  their  efforts  have 
been  successful ;  while  in  1850,  a  Baker^  Neivs  was  regis- 
tered at  Chelsea  '.  The  Trade  Unionuf  was  founded  by  the 
Dockers'  Union,  in  1891.  At  the  beginning  of  1S92  it  was 
merged  in  the  Workmates  Timet,  which,  I  believe,  is  the 
property  of  a  private  firm. 

The  only  efforts  that  need  extended  notice  here  are, 
first,  the  starting  of  the  Co-operator  in  i860,  and  secondly, 
the  starting  of  the  Co-operative  Neu's  in  1871,  On 
September  5,  1859,  the  committee  of  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Equitable  Co-operative  Society  determined  to  issue 
a  circular  to  co-operative  societies,  asking  them  to  help  in 
the  establishment  of  a  co-operative  newspaper,  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing 

'  the  social  and  poliiical  interests  of  working  men,  advocating 
the  principle  of  co-operation,  and  serving  as  a  medium  for  the 
interchange  of  intelligence  between  the  various  co-operative 
societies  of  England.  .  .  .  From  replies  received,  and  from 
expressions  of  sympathy  from  all  parts,  the  committee  decided 
upon  issuing  (for  the  present,  at  least)  a  monthly  penny  journal, 
which  would  fairly  test  the  question ;  and  without  entailing 
trouble  or  expense,  in  the  shape  of  a  conference  of  delegates, 
would  give  to  each  society  a  chance  to  bring  their  views 
upon  the  subject  before  their  brethren  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  '.' 

Thus  was  started  the  Co-operator  in  June,  i860,  asasmall 
eight-page  journal,  each  page  being  the  size  of  a  page  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Magazine,  and  the  matter  being  arranged 
in  two  columns  to  the  page.  The  first  editor  was  Edward 
Longdeld,  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Equitable  Society, 
at  one  time  an  auditor  of  the  Wholesale  Society,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  the  secretary  of  the  Cobden  Mills  Com- 
pany. The  July  number  was  enlarged  to  sixteen  pages.  In 
the  August  number  the  promoters  said  : 
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'  We  have  bome  the  risk  of  the  experiment  because  we  bad 
faith  in  it ;  wc  saw  the  Co-operator  come  into  existence ;  we 
believe  it  now  lives  and  prospers.  .  .  .  Applications  are  con- 
stantly and  urgently  being  made  for  shares,'  and,  as  '  societies 
and  individuals  are  alike  wishful  to  secure'  some,  'the  con- 
ductors of  this  journal . . .  have  resolved  to  establish  a  company 
forthwith.  They  proproae  to  register  it  under  the  Limited 
Liability  Act ;  also  to  issue  lo^ooo  shares  at  £i  each  . . .  that 
co-opeintors  and  co-operative  societies  be  equally  eligible  to 
take  shares,'  and  that  the  proposed  association  be  called  'The 
Co-opeiative  Printing  Company.' 

In  May,  1861,  a  balance  sheet  for  the  fitst  nine  numbers 
was  issued,  showing  that  60,473  copies  had  been  sold,  or 
equal  to  6,700  per  month;  wbile  a  net  proOt  had  been 
realized  of  £120^.  id.  423  shares  had  been  taken  up  in  the 
company  by  41  shareholders.  With  this  number  the  editor 
had  been  changed,  Mr.  Henry  Pitman  having  succeeded 
Mr.  Longjield'.  Mr.  Pitman  has  informed  me  that  the 
above-mentioned  profit  was  not  really  made,  as  there  were 
unsold  copies  and  bad  debts  not  taken  into  account ;  and 
Mr.  Barton,  who  drew  up  the  balance  sheet,  has  confirmed 
Mr.  Pitman's  statement  on  this  point.  In  July,  the  com- 
pany transferred  the  paper  to  Mr,  Pitman,  returning  the 
capital  in  full  to  the  shareholders,  as  there  had  not  been 
sufficient  rcspronse  to  the  invitation  to  take  up  shares, 
although  the  circulation  was  now  about  10,000  a  month*. 

Although  the  Co-operator  thus  passed  into  private  hands, 
it  was  sustained  by  co-operators,  not  only  by  the  purchase 
of  copies  of  the  paper,  but  by  a  system  of  subsidies  to 
Mr.  Pitman,  which  was  commenced  by  him  in  October, 
1862 ',  and  continued  by  him  during  and  beyond  the 
existence  of  the  paper.  His  first  appeal  for  help  brought 
in  £71  i8j.  bd.  of  subscriptions  from  societies  and  friends'. 
In  March,  i  S64,  he  put  the  paper  into  mourning,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  owed  his  brother,  on  its  account,  the  sum 
of  £  1 25 '.     The  Manchester  Equitable  Society  sent  out  an 
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sppeal  on  Mr.  Pitman's  behalf,  which  resulted  in  donations 
being  received  from  individuals  amounting  to  £84  8j.  iit^., 
and  from  155  societies  amounting  to  £110  i8f.  51/.,  making 
a  total  of  £295  IS.  4^-  During  this  subscription,  it  was 
stated  that  at  numerous  places  'the  Co-^itraior  is  given 
to  the  members  free,  or  sold  at  half-price'.' 

The  success  of  this  appeal,  and  the  increased  circulation 
of  the  paper,  caused  Mr.  Pitman  to  begin  to  publish  it 
fonnightly  in  June,  1865;  but  in  September  of  the  same 
year  he  suddenly  reduced  the  size  by  one-half  (to  eight 
pages),  saying : '  As  soon  as  cooperative  societies  bear  their 
share  of  the  expense  of  propagating  co-operation,  and 
recording  its  progress  by  contributing  a  small  sum  annually 
to  the  editorial  fund,  the  Co-operator -wCA  revert  to  its  former, 
or  an  increased  size*.'  In  December,  1865,  he  stopped 
selling  the  paper  at  wholesale  prices,  and  began  charging 
for  it  at  the  rate  of  u.  per  dozen  copies,  carriage  paid, 
'  payment  at  the  above  rate  for  three  months  in  advance 
being  "  expected '." ' 

With  1866  the  paper  was  restored  to  its  former  size  of 
sixteen  pages,  and  continued  in  the  same  form  during  the 
remainder  of  its  career.  In  this  year,  William  Cooper 
(secretary  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers)  became  treasurer  to  an 
editorial  fund,  societies  being  requested  to  contribute  an 
'annual  grant  of  \d.  per  member  towards  sustaining, 
enbrging.  and  impro\-ing  the  Co-operator'  All  the  amounts 
received  on  this  account  were  not  published,  the  editor 
usually  simply  saying  some  donations  had  been  received 
which  would  be  acknowledged  by  the  treasurer ;  £S  14/  41^. 
arc  the  only  donations  printed  *. 

On  January  15.  1867,  Mr.  Pitman  issued  a  '  last  appeal,' 
which  resulted  in  donations  being  received  and  acknowledged 
to  the  amount  of  £33  as.  %d.  from  individuals,  and  £70  of.  id. 

'  Cff^tirater,  vol.  t.  p.  ^. 

'  IhiJ.,  ml.  vi.  J).  119.  '  IHJ.,  p.  169. 

■  Mr.  litmiD  hii  aiiuted  me  that  tliii  kmonnl  wm  the  total  mmoiiDt 
(obicribti). 
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from  84  societies.  In  i868-g,  acknowlet^etnents  weremade 
of  donations  to  the  amount  of  £35  14^.;  and  in  this  latter 
year,  Mr.  Pitman  took  up  the  cause  of  anti-tobacco,  and 
also  that  of  anti-vaccination,  in  the  Co-optrator.  In  July, 
1 870,  he  published  an  '  Entreaty,'  stating  that  he  was  in  debt 
to  his  printers,  '  to  the  extent  of  £1,000,'  This  resulted  in 
donations  fix>m  193  societies,  amounting  to  £307  \s.  \d., 
and  from  individuals,  amounting  to  £73  17;.  ^i.  These 
amounts  were  increased  to  'over  £500'  by  May  34,  1871. 
Before  this  date,  the  paper  bad  changed  its  title  by  adding 
the  words  '  and  An ti- Vaccinator,'  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  paper  was  used  for  ventilating  the  latter-named  subject. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Co-operative  News  in  September,  1871, 
the  title  of  '  Co-operator '  was  dropped,  and  the  journal  was 
carried  on  as  T/ie  Anti- Vaccinator  until  December  2,  when 
it  ceased  to  exist.  In  1872,  thesumof  £572  wassubscribed 
to  clear  Mr.  Pitman  of  his  printer's  debt ;  £35  being  sub- 
scribed by  sundry  individuals  and  societies,  £125  by  Miss 
Lawson  and  Mr.  William  I-awson,  and  £409  (the  balance) 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Wholesale  Society's  quarterly 
meeting '. 

The  total  sums  thus  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
Co-operator  during  the  ten  years  it  was  in  Mr.  Pitman's 
hands,  amounted  to,  at  the  least,  £1,575,  being  an  average 
of  over  £150  a  year. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Co-operator,  both 
from  a  financial  and  propagandist  point  of  view,  had  the 
effect  of  causing  co-operators  to  discuss  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  co-operative  paper  of  a  more  efficient  character, 
and  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  Proposals  of  this  nature 
were  discussed  at  several  of  the  Good  Friday  conferences  of 
the  I^ancashire  and  Yorkshire  Conference  Association.  One 
conference,  held  at  Manchester,  decided  that  the  new  paper 
'  should  not  be  either  advanced  or  Torj'.'  The  next  year,  at 
Leeds,  it  was  '  decided  that  it  should  be  advanced  Liberal.' 

'  Cc-e/eralive  Kivii,  vol.  ii.  pp.  591,  593,  and  toI.  iii.  p.  76, 
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Ultimately,  at  the  Manchester  Congress,  in  1870,  it  was  re- 
solved, 'That  this  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  a  newspaper 
devoted  to  co-operative  interests  should  be  established  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible ;  and  that  the  subject  be  referred 
to  the  Central  Board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Congress  to 
carry  out '.' 

Acting  on  this  resolution,  the  Central  Board  issued 
a  prospectus;  and  reported  to  the  Congress  of  1871  that 
'  from  the  replies  received  and  other  indications  of  support, 
your  board  have  felt  warranted  in  announcing  that  the  pro- 
jxised  newspaper  will  make  its  appearance  in  the  first  week 
of  July.'  At  the  Congress  there  was  great  contention  about 
the  place  of  publication  of  the  proposed  paper— the  London 
section  of  the  Central  Board  being  strongly  in  favour  of 
London,  while  the  provincial  section  was  just  as  strongly  in 
favour  of  Manchester.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  question  as  to  who 
should  have  the  control ;  but  the  Congress  closed  without 
settling  the  question,  after  passing  a  resolution  as  follows  : 
'  That  this  Congress  earnestly  calls  upon  all  co-operative, 
trade  and  friendly  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  take 
shares  in,  and  become  subscribers  to,  the  co-operative  news- 
paper proposed  to  be  established  *.' 

Ahogether,  'several  hundreds  of  pounds  were  spent  by 
the  Congress  Board  in  promoting '  the  newspaper,  before 
sufficient  encouragement  and  support  were  given  to  warrant 
the  starting  of  the  paper.  However,  on  June  10,  1871,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Manchester  of  proposed  shareholders, 
when  it  was  reported  that  'about  £400  of  capital  had  been 
promised,  mostly  by  individuals;  but  £100  of  it  came  from 
the  Wholesale  Society.'  This  meeting  decided  to  form 
a  society,  and  start  the  paper  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
arrangements  could  be  completed '. 

.Apparently,  no  time  was  lost.  The  Co-operative  Printing 
Society  undertook  to  produce  the  paper ;  and,  as  the  pro- 
moters had  been  advised  by  experts  'that  £5,000  at  least 

'  Ci>nj[Tcn  Kepon,  ifljo,  p.  ii.  '  Ibid.,  1S71,  pp.  %,  47. 

'  Ibid.,  i87i.  pp.  93,  94- 
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would  have  to  be  sunk  in  advertising,  canvassing  . . .  and 
other  promotion  expenses ','  before  the  paper  would  begin 
to  pay,  they  determined  to  be  economical  and  keep  their 
outgoings  as  low  as  possible.  The  decision  to  print  and 
publish  at  Manchester  was  received  with  very  ill  grace 
by  the  London  members  of  the  Central  Board,  and  the 
literary  help  that  they  had  promised  to  the  new  paper  was 
refused.  This,  however,  far  from  deterring  the  provincial 
section,  acted  as  a  stimulant,  and,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties, 
the  first  number  of  the  Co-operative  Newt  was  issued  on 
September  a,  1871.  The  paper  was  eight  pages,  double  the 
size  of  the  pages  of  the  old  Co-operator;  and  with  the  fourth 
number,  the  paper  was  increased  to  twelve  pages,  the  circu- 
lation having  reached  10,000  copies  a  week  *. 
In  introducing  itself,  the  Co-operative  News  said : 

'  We  commence  10-day  a  new  era  in  co-operation,  an  era  of 
journalism.  .  .  .  There  have  been  many  co-operative  journals 
before,  but  they  have  been  all  of  the  nature  of  joumab  con- 
ducted for   co-operators.     The  Co-operative  News  will    be 
.    conducted  by  co-operators  *,' 

The  paper  made  a  noteworthy  beginning  by  publishing 
a  series  of  ten  articles  by  Dr.  John  Watts.  This  writer, 
like  Lloyd  Jones  and  G.  J.  Holyoake,  was  one  of  the 
Owenite  socialistic  missionaries.  Up  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Lancashire  co- 
operators  to  a  degree  never  equalled  by  any  other  person. 
His  articles  sketched  a  complete  system  of  co-operative 
progress,  and  had  an  effect  on  the  movement  that  has  grown 
stronger  year  by  year.  It  is  the  unseen  guide  even  at  the 
present  time.  He  concluded  his  articles  by  a  summaiy,  in 
which  he  advocated  the  establishment  of  retail  stores  every- 
where, without  overlapping ;  the  formation  of  building 
societies  in  connexion  with  the  stores ;  the  maintenance  of 
one  Wholesale  Society,  to  be  extended  as  required ;  that 
retail  societies  should  deal  exclusively  with  the  Wholesale, 
•  lt>td.,  187a,  p.  9. 
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and  should  refrain,  on  principle,  from  buying  elsewhere  if 
it  could  be  avoided ;  that  the  Wholesale  should  establish 
all  kinds  of  factories  and  workshops  for  the  production  of 
articles  required  by  co-operators ;  that  goods  should  be 
imported  direct  from  foreign  countries;  and  that  farming 
should  be  undertaken  wherever  it  was  found  practicable  *. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  article  on  'Real  Co-operative 
Production,'  Dr.  Watts  said  : 

'Every  extension  which  is  demanded  by  an  already  established 
distribuiive  trade,  and  which  is  entered  upon  onder  the  advice 
of  practical  and  successful  men  in  their  various  departments, 
and  with  capital  supplied  by  the  stores  which  are  to  be 
customers  for  the  commodities,  will  stand  the  best  possible 
chances  of  permanence  and  profit,  because  they  will  be  really 
and  truly  co-operative'.' 

'The  first  twenty  numbers  of  the  Co-operative  News  were 
conducted  by  a  few  members  of  the  board  after  their 
working  hours,  free  of  all  pay,  and  they  were  frequently 
out  of  pocket  in  addition.  The  whole  of  the  promoters 
and  the  first  board  of  directors,  with  nearly  all  who  con- 
tributed to  the  pages  of  the  paper  during  this  time,  also  did 
their  work  gratuitously.' 

Among  these  unpaid  workers,  Thomas  Hayes  and 
William  Nultall  deserve  especial  mention ;  and  it  is  not 
saying  too  much  to  state  that,  had  it  not  been  for  their  self- 
denying,  disinterested  exertions,  the  Co-operative  News 
would  never  have  survived  its  infancy.  '  At  the  dose  of  the 
first  quarter  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  elect  a  permanent 
editor  and  manager*.'  Mr.  R.  Bailey  Walker,  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Henry  Pitman,  was  the  person  appointed  to  fill  the 
position.  He  held  it  until  the  end  of  1873  only  ;  and  early 
in  1873,  ^1''-  J-  ^  Farn,  an  old  Owenite,  became  editor. 
During  this  time  the  contention  over  the  control  of  the 
paper  continued,  and  provoked  considerable  acrimony  and 
ill-feeling.  The  tone  of  the  paper  was  objected  to,  and  the 
management  was  accused  of  partiality.  Mr.  Holyoake 
'  Ca-eftTtaiv<  A>a*i,  laV  I.  pp.  loj,  103.  *  Ibid.,  p.  79. 
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chatacterized  the  action  of  the  Co-optratm  News  manage- 
Dient  as  '  unintended,  unavowed,  but  nevertheless  disguised 
revolt ' '  against  the  Central  Board,  or  rather  against  the 
London  portion  of  it.  These  strong  words  were  mild  com- 
pared to  some,  and  the  progress  of  the  paper  was  distinctly 
retarded  by  the  disputes. 

The  Newspaper  Society  was  not  registered  until  March  19, 
1873 ';  and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  1873  that  a  balance 
sheet  was  prepared,  and  presented  to  the  members.  At  the 
annual  meeting,  held  on  February  14,  1874,  there  was 
a  very  lai^  attendance  of  shareholders ;  and  in  opening  the 
proceedings,  the  chairman  (Mr.  Hayes)  said,  '  the  long- 
looked-for  day  had  arrived,  and  they  were  able  to  lay  before 
the  members  the  balance  sheet  covering  the  whole  period  of 
the  society's  existence  up  to  the  close  of  1873.'  The  share 
capital  was  £760.  54  societies  supplied  £550  of  this,  and 
73  individuals  supplied  the  remainder ;  £602  had  been  sunk 
or  lost  up  to  this  date ;  but  the  paper  had  now  attained 
to  a  paying  circulation,  and  '  in  view  of  the  fact  that  those 
of  our  friends  most  competent  to  judge,  warned  us  at  the 
outset  that  eight  or  ten  times  that  sum  would  be  required, 
we  feel  that  the  present  financial  position  of  the  society  is 
very  gratifying  and  eminently  satisfactory.'  The  Printing 
Society  was  at  this  time  a  creditor  of  the  News  to  the 
extent  of  £1,200,  and  its  generous  forbearance  alone 
enabled  the  Newsiiaper  Society  to  weather  the  financial 
stress,  and  sail  successfully  through  its  difficulties '. 

At  the  annual  meeting  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  directors  of  the  Newspaper  Society  recommended 
that  societies  only  should  be  allowed  to  become  sharehoMers 
in  the  future,  and  that  individual  shareholders  should  be 
eliminated  as  soon  as  possible.  To  facilitate  this  process, 
they  had  only  made  recent  admissions  of  individual  share- 
holders 'subject  to  the  condition  that  the  persons  con- 

'  Congress  Report,  1874,  p.  105. 
'  kegislrar's  Ketums,  1 S73,  p.  68. 
'  Congre^  Report,  1879,  p.  31,  and  Co-c/eralive  News,  vol.  iv,  p.  8j. 
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cemed  should  sell  out  at  par  in  case  the  meeting  decided 
to  adopt  the  directors'  recommendation.'  This  recommenda' 
tion  was  adopted.  It  was  further  decided  that  the  Central 
Board  should  be  allowed  one  representative  on  the  News- 
paper Society's  committee,  twelve  being  elected  as  before 
by  the  societies'.  At  the  1874  Congress,  this  decision  was 
altered  by  general  consent  to  one  representative  from  each 
section  of  the  Central  Board  ;  and  the  Newspaper  Society's 
shareholders'  meetingof  May  23, 1874,  ratified  this  decision*. 
The  effect  of  the  peace  was  quickly  seen  by  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  shareholders ;  and  it  was  reported  to  the 
1875  Congress,  that  there  were  now  121  societies  holding 
shares  to  the  amount  of  £  1,034 '. 

In  1875,  Mr.  Farn  ceased  to  be  editor,  and  Mr.  Bamford 
was  appointed  to  the  position.  Under  his  care  the  paper 
has  had  a  career  of  almost  unbroken  prosperity.  The  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Smith  deserves  a  portion  of  the  credit  of  this 
success,  for  the  tact  and  patience  with  which  he  filled  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the  Ne«-spaper  Society  for  many  years. 
On  his  death,  Mr.  Bamford  was  elected  secretary,  still 
retaining  the  editorship  -  and  his  impartiality,  joined  to 
a  steady-going  business  capacity,  has  won  for  the  paper  the 
universal  esteem  and  confidence  of  co-operators. 

The  circulation  in  1874  was  11,607  copies  weekly.  In  1878, 
this  had  increased  to  15,344  copies.  Some  individual  share- 
holders had  presented  their  capital  to  the  society  towards 
liquidating  the  deficiency  account,  while  others  had  been 
paid  off  in  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  1874,  and  there 
were  very  few  individual  shareholders  remaining.  Succes- 
sive falls  in  the  price  of  paper  helped  the  society  materially ; 
and  in  June,  1877,  the  loss  sustained  in  founding  the  paper 
was  swept  away.  In  1878,  the  size  of  the  paper  wa.<  in- 
creased. This  caused  a  loss  on  the  year;  but  in  1879 
the  circulation  again  increased,  and  a  profit  was  once  more 
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At  the  end  of  1879,  187  societies  were  shardwlders,  with 
a  capital  of  £1,317.  The  reserve  fund  amounted  to 
£637,  and  the  circulation  of  the  paper  was  about  17,000 
copies  weekly '.  Another  year  saw  the  circulation  at  over 
19,000,  and  the  profit  admitted  of  the  issue  of  a  literary 
supplement  In  1882,  the  circulation  went  up  to  nearly 
33,000,  while  the  reserve  fund  had  increased  to  £1,559,  ^ 
equal  to  98  %  of  the  share  capital.  In  1883,  the  reserve 
fund  was  further  increased  to  £1,716,  while  the  share 
capital  was  £1,648.  With  the  b^inning  of  this  year,  the 
form  of  the  paper  was  reduced  to  the  convenient  size  which, 
in  1893,  was  still  in  use,  but  the  number  of  pages  was 
increased  to  twenty,  without  reckoning  those  used  for 
advertising  purposes ;  these  latter  being  separately  numbered, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  discarded  when  binding  the  Newt 
into  an  annual  volume.  This  numbCT  was  afterwards 
increased  to  twenty-four  pages,  exclusive  of  advertisements, 
at  which  size  the  paper  stood  in  1893 ;  but  frequent  supple- 
ments are  gratuitously  added,  and  at  the  shareholders' 
meeting,  held  in  February,  1892,  the  committee  remarked 
that '  with  the  ever-increasing  demands  on  our  space,  the 
multiplication  of  important  meetings  such  as  those  of  the 
Wholesale  Societies  and  the  Co-operative  Union,  the 
publication  of  supplements  will  be  more  frequent  in  the 
future  *.' 

The  possibility  of  steadily  improving  and  enlarging  the 
paper  is  due  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  society,  which 
limits  share  capital  to  5  %  interest,  and  provides  that  '  the 
surplus  profits  of  the  society  shall  be  applied  either  to  the 
improvement  and  diffusion  of  the  Co-operative  News,  or  to 
any  purpose  connected  with  co-operative  propaganda  in 
such  a  way  as  may  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee '.' 

At  the  1887  Congress,  it  was  reported  that  the  circulation 

'  Coogreti  Report,  1S80,  pp.  39,  too. 
'  Ce-»ptraiivt  News,  vol,  uiii.  p.  181. 
*  Congress  Report,  1887,  p.  34. 
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was  then  31,500  copies  weekly,  the  share  capital  had 
increased  to  £1,830,  and  the  reserve  fund  amounted  to 
£3,780.  It  was  now  determined  to  employ  the  surplus 
capital  in  laying  down  special  plant,  and  printing  the  News 
by  the  society,  instead  of  by  the  Co-operative  Printing 
Society.  For  this  purpose,  a  machine  was  purchased  capable 
of  printing  and  folding  10,000  copies  an  hour;  and  altogether, 
a  sum  of  £4,146  was  expended.  This  amount  was  com- 
pletely written  off  by  the  quarterly  depreciations,  and  by 
means  of  an  appropriation  from  the  reserve  fund  in 
August,  1891,  thus  leaving  the  society  with  a  well-equipped 
establishment,  and  with  its  share  capital  intact  into  the 
bargain '. 

It  is  due  to  the  societies  to  point  out  that  the  success  of 
the  Newi  is  to  some  extent  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  supported  by  them.  Many  societies  specially  push 
and  advertise  the  AWfj  on  their  balance  sheets,  and  in  other 
ways.  Some  sell  it  at  half-price,  while  others  supply  it  to 
all  members  gratuitously  who  will  apply  for  it.  In  both 
cases,  societies  believe  that  they  obtain  a  protitable  return 
for  their  financial  outlay,  by  the  improved  co-operative 
intelligence  of  their  members  after  reading  the  News.  In 
1890,  the  Newspaper  Society  contributed  out  of  its  prosperity 
to  this  propagandist  zeal,  by  reducing  the  wholesale  price  of 
the  paper,  from  91/.  to  %d.  per  dozen  copies*. 

At  the  1887  Congress,  it  was  agreed,  without  discussion, 
to  waive  the  right  of  the  Central  Board  to  appoint 
representatives  on  the  News  committee.  The  plan  had 
never  worked,  and  was,  from  the  beginning,  almost  a  dead 
letter.  The  sectional  representatives  were  'never  asked  to 
attend  the  meeting  at  which  the  executive  is  appointed,  nor 
the  meeting  at  which  the  balance  sheet  is  considered.  All 
the  financial  and  administrative  business  of  the  society  is 
transacted  at  meetings  of  the  elected  members  of  the  board, 

'  C»  efenUiv*  Seu/s,  »ol.  Kxii.  pp.  179,  811,  wid  CooKieu  Report, 
1888,  p.  »7. 
*  CuogrcH  Report,  1S90,  p.  ij. 
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to  which  the  sectional  represenUlives  are  never  summoned'.' 
In  1888,  new  rules  were  adopted  by  the  society,  making  the 
alteration  thus  sanctioned ;  and  the  management  has  since 
been  vested  in  a  committee  of  twelve  persons,  elected  by 
voting  papers  by  the  shareholders'. 

The  circulation  of  the  paper  is  stilt  on  the  increase,  and 
was,  at  the  beginning  of  1893,  about  40,000  copies  weekly. 
In  1890  a  new  venture  was  started,  viz.  theprinting  of  local 
monthly  records  for  the  societies ;  and  the  circulation  of 
these  in  1891  averaged  64,000  *.  At  the  latter  part  of  1891, 
the  plant  was  still  further  utilized  by  printing  a  weekly  paper 
for  a  private  firm.  While  I  agree  that  this  was  a  wise 
operation,  I  should  prefer  the  steadily  growing  resources  of 
the  Newspaper  Society  being  devoted  to  the  establishment 
of  a  general  daily  paper,  equal  in  excellence  to  any  now  in 
existence,  but  superior  to  them  in  being  used  as  an 
exponent  of  the  application,  to  every  department  of  human 
life,  of  the  co-operative  virtues  of  truthfulness,  justice,  and 
mutual  association. 

In  1891,  the  rules  of  the  society  were  once  more  altered, 
to  concede  a  point  to  the  Scotch  co-operators.  The  altera- 
tions enabled  the  Scotch  shareholders  to  vote  for  eleven 
committeemen,  in  common  with  the  other  shareholders,  and 
gave  them,  in  addition,  the  exclusive  right  of  electing 
a  Scotchman  on  the  committee*. 

At  the  end  of  1891,  the  number  of  shareholders  was 
278,  the  share  capital  was  £2,451,  and  there  was  a  reserve 
fund  of  £1,978,  in  addition  to  the  whole  value  of  plant, 
which  had  been  previously  written  off.  The  directors  also 
reported  that  their  premises  were  too  small,  and  suggested 
the  advisability  of  erecting  a  more  capacious  building, 
calculated  to  meet  their  requirements  for  many  years  to 
come.  In  1891,  the  profit  amounted  to  £743.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  it  was  added  to  the  reserve  fund-     In  this 
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year,  a  site  had  been  secured  in  Long  Millgate  for  new 
premises ;  and  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  plans.  To  provide 
the  necessary  funds,  the  share  list  was  thrown  open  to 
societies  in  February,  1893  ;  and  almost  immediately,  some 
60  societies  subscribed  £5,000.  This  brought  the  share 
capital  up  to  about  £8,500. 

On  Wednesday,  February  ro,  1891,  Alderman  Duxbur>', 
then  mayor  of  Darwen,  who  was  also  manager  of  the 
Darwen  Paper  Company,  Limited,  gave  an  oflicial  dinner  to 
the  directors  and  head  officials  of  that  company,  to  celebrate 
its  coming  of  age.  At  this  celebration,  the  history  of  the 
company  was  recounted  by  one  and  another  of  the  officials, 
but  most  fully  by  Mr.  William  Taylor,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  company  during  the  whole  of  its  existence. 
The  Danven  News  of  February  13,  1892,  contained  a  long 
report  of  the  proceedings ;  and  a  pamphlet  has  since  been 
published,  giving  a  short  hisitory  of  the  company.  This 
pamphlet  was  written  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  secretary 
(Mr.  T.  Y.  Nuttall).  From  these  sources,  I  have  prepared 
the  following  condensed  statement  of  the  company's  origin, 
prt^ess,  and  position,  at  the  beginning  of  189a, 

The  establishment  of  the  Co-operative  Society  in  Darwen 
had  so  stimubted  the  practice  of  thrift,  that  in  1869 

'the  store  was  being  overwhelmed  wiih  the  savings  of  its 
members.  It  had  become  the  bank  of  deposit  for  a  great 
number  of  Damen  families ;  and  there  seemed  no  alternative 
but  to  decline  any  further  contributions.  In  fact,  in  1870, 
a  motion  was  proposed  to  enforce  the  repayment  of  some  of 
the  capital.  Ihis  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  co-operative 
ideal.  Co-operators  claimed  to  be  able  lo  utitiK  capital  advan- 
tageously, and  the  more  thoughtful  of  them  believed  that  asso- 
ciated labour  •hould  make  the  attempt.' 

At  one  of  the  annual  festivals  of  the  co-operative  societies, 
William  Marcroft  had  dibted  with  great  effect  on  the 
glorious  results  of  Oldham  working  cbss  enterprise;  so 
when  the  presence  of  surplus  capital   he^a  to  be  fell, 
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William  Taylor,  Joseph  Kay,  and  Thomas  Shwrock,  deter* 
mined  to  nutke  a  pilgrimage  to  Oldham,  'and  see  for  them- 
selves what  was  being  done  there  by  working  men  i<x  their 
own  elevation  in  the  social  scale.'  On  arriving  at  Oldham, 
they,  said  Mr.  Taylor,  'inquired  for  Mr.  Marcroft,  the 
apostle  of  co-operation  and  joint  stock  enterprise.  Mr. 
Marcroft  received  us  kindly ;  and,  after  we  had  explained 
our  errand,  he  took  us  through  the  Sun  Mill  and  several 
other  works,'  concluding  the  interview  with  the  advice  'to 
commence  some  sort  of  manufacturing  business  that  was 
best  undeistood  in  our  town,  and  to  invest  all  our  spare 
capital  in  our  own  town,  as  far  as  practicaUe.' 

The  deputation  relumed,  continued  Mr.  Taylor,  'fully 
convinced  that  Darwen  was  a  long  way  behind  Oldham ; 
but,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  it  should  not  be  so  much 
longer.  We  discussed  several  projects  on  our  way  home, 
and  E^reed  to  call  a  meeting  in  the  conversation  room  at 
the  store,  in  School- street,  on  the  fallowing  night.'  This 
meeting  was  held  on  November  lo,  1S70,  and  it  decided 
that  '  the  best  thing  to  commence  would  be  a  brown  paper 
mill.'  A  small  committee  was  appointed  to  select  a  site, 
and  they  decided  to  lease  one  containing  about  three  acres. 
As  the  lessors  would  not  let  to  a  company,  (wo  of  the  com- 
mittee were  deputed  to  be  the  lessees,  and  they  obtained 
the  land  at  a  rental  of  \)jd.  per  yard,  '  which  was  to  include 
all  water  rights  to  Davyfield  Brook,  and  the  right  ...  to 
convey  water  on  to  the  beating  engines  without  the  expense 
of  pumping.'  Another  privilege  was  'the  right  to  one-half 
of  the  stream  or  spring  water  on  the  north  side  of  the 
estate.' 

The  company  'was  registered  on  February  10,  1871, 
under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  with  a  share  capital 
of  £10,000  in  £5  shares.  The  shares  were  mostly  applied 
for  by  members  of  the  co-operative  stores.  The  Darwen 
Industrial  Society  took  up  zoo  shares,  and  agreed  to  lend 
the  new  company  £6,000  on  mortgage.  The  Rochdale 
Equitable  Pioneers,  the  Lower  Darwen   stores,  and  the 
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Co-operative  Printing  Society,  also  became  shareholders. 
The  management  was  committed  to  a  board  composed  of 
men  who  had  obtained  business  ideas  in  the  service  of  the 
stores,  assisted  by  friends  intimate  with  the  waste  trade  and 
paper  making,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  co- 
operative leaders.'  No  promotion  money  was  paid  by  the 
company,  and  for  a  time  the  directf>rs  worked  without 
remuneration.  But  when  'the  company  began  to  make 
10  %  it  was  thought  the  directors  ought  to  be  paid  a  salary. 
A  meeting  was  called,  at  which  it  was  proposed  that  they  be 
paid  It.  per  week.  An  amendment  was,  however,  moved 
and  carried  that  they  receive  is.  6d.  per  week.  The  salary 
gradually  grew'  larger;  but,  it  was  stated  at  the  maj^ty 
dinner,  'it  was  not  yet  very  heavy.' 

A  mill  was  built  on  the  site  leased  at  Lower  Darwen,  and 
the  sharp-sighted  promoters  secured  a  good  baigain  in  buy- 
ing two  large  steam  boilers,  one  of  them  being  new,  a  large 
engine,  and  9,000  feet  of  ashlar  stone,  for  £500,  from  the 
proprietor  of  a  colliery  close  to  the  site,  which  had  just  been 
worked  out  One  paper-making  machine,  with  the  necessary 
auxiliary  machinery,  was  placed  in  the  mill,  and  in  June, 
1872,  Mr.  Marcroft  was  invited  to  open  the  mill  with  a  silver 
key,  presented  to  him  as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  services 
to  the  company. 

The  mill  became  a  success  at  once ;  and  in  the  forty-ninth 
report  of  the  Darwen  Co-operative  Society,  for  the  quarter 
ending  December,  187a,  the  committee  remarked  that  'the 
Darwen  Paper  Mill  Company  has  been  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful as  to  be  able  to  declare  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
10  %  per  ann.  for  the  past  half-year,  besides  adding  some 
£joo  to  a  contingent  fund'.'  In  1873  'a  second  machine 
was  started,  and  the  business  flourished  exceedingly,  as  well 
it  might,  considering  the  times  paper  makers  were  then 
having.'  Dividends  of  10  %  per  ann.  continued  to  be  paid, 
and  'on  one  occasion  15  %  was  divided.'     Mr.  Taylor  said : 

>  C»-«ftralivt  Nnn,  vol.  Ui.  p.  1J>, 
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'Some  of  us  now  lost  our  heads,  and,  believing  that  the 
millennium  was  just  dawning,  we  thought  if  we  would  only 
act  on  Shakespeare's  advice  to  take  the  tide  at  the  fiood,  it 
would  lead  us  on  to  fortune.' 

Under  the  influence  of  this  exhilaration,  Messrs.  Taylor, 
Croft,  and  Airey,  suggested  to  the  directors  the  desirability 
of  purchasing  the  Spring  Vale  Print  Works  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  white  paper  mill  The  other  directors  opposed 
them,  the  chairman  remarking  'that  any  man  who  thought 
that  Spring  Vale  estate  was  2  good  site  for  a  white  paper 
mill  did  not  wear  his  brains  under  his  hat,'  However,  the 
minority  of  three  were  not  daunted.  They  bought  the 
estate  themselves,  and  again  offered  it  to  the  company 
without  any  charge  for  their  trouble,  but  stipulating  that 
they  should  have  as  many  of  the  new  issue  of  shares  as  they 
could  pay  for.  In  the  event  of  this  offer  being  refused,  they 
proposed  to  enrol  a  second  company.  Their  olTer  was 
accepted.  'The  company's  capital  was  increased  from 
£10,000  to  £60,000,  but  £47,000  only  was  called  up. 
Building  operations  were  commenced  in  1875,  and  by  1879 
there  were  three  machines  running  on  "  news,"  housed  in 
a  mill  of  a  plain  but  substantial  character.'  Afterwards 
the  company  obtained  '  the  Croft  estate  and  a  small  plot  of 
land  called  Marl  Pit  Green,  in  order  to  improve  their  water 
rights." 

'  For  a  time  after  the  commencement  of  Spring  Vale  Mill 
the  dividends  were  brought  down,  the  cause  being  that 
there  was  additional  capital  to  share  the  profits,  and  the 
production  being  small  during  the  development  of  the 
works.'  A  second  cause  was  the  reduction  in  the  margin 
of  profit,  the  price  of  paper  having  been  reduced  in  greater 
proportion  than  the  cost  of  the  raw  material ;  and  a  third 
cause  was  an  unfortunate  litigation  over  water  rights  and 
river  pollution,  which  caused  so  much  expense,  as  to  induce 
the  manager  to  jocularly  tell  the  company's  lawyer,  that  at 
Spring  Vale  '  they  had  two  machines  going  for  the  benefit 
of  the  company  and  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  lawj-ers.' 
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These  difficulties  were  successfully  surmounted;  and  a  policy 
of  prudent  consolidation  was  entered  upon  which  ensured 
10  %  dividends,  steady  and  liberal  depreciation  of  buildings 
and  machinery,  and  equally  steady  accumulation  of  a  reserve 
fund.  Up  to  the  end  of  1891  'Lower  Darwen  Mill  had 
made  an  average  net  profit  of  17I  %  on  its  proportion  of 
share  capital,  and  Spring  Vale  Mill  10  %  on  the  share  capital 
used '  by  it.  Since  its  formation  the  company  had  earned 
a  net  profit  of  £92,017,  and  paid  away  in  dividends  £65,330. 
The  babnce  sheets  for  the  year  1891  showed  the  value  of 
paper  produced  during  the  year  to  have  been  £130,083. 
The  profit  for  the  year  was  £7,761,  out  of  which  £4,780 
was  taken  to  pay  a  dividend  of  10  %  on  the  share  capital ; 
and  the  reserve  fund  amounted  to  £20,429,  being  equal  to 
43  %  of  the  paid-up  share  capital.  The  total  outlay  on  land, 
buildings,  and  machinery  amounted  to  £131,048,  of  which 
sum  £45,337  had  been  written  off  by  depreciation  allowances, 
leaving  the  nominal  value  of  the  assets  at  £75,711. 

The  balance  sheets  for  the  year  1891  showed  the  sales 
for  that  year  to  have  been  £143,614,  and  the  net  profit, 
after  providing  for  the  usual  depreciation  allowances,  was 
£8,6z8.  Of  this,  £4,780  was  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  a  10%  dividend,  and  the  balance  was  carried  to  the 
reserve  fund. 

The  Rochdale  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited, 
was  registered  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act  in  the 
early  part  of  1875.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the  company 
fever,  which  was  then  ragii^  among  the  Lancashire  co- 
operators,  and  was  promoted  by  a  small  knot  of  leading 
co-operators,  of  whom  William  Nuttall  was,  at  the  time,  the 
most  prominent  figure.  Joseph  Kay,  then  a  buyer  for  the 
Wholesale  Society,  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  company, 
and  William  Nuttall  acted  as  its  first  secretary.  Mr.  Noah 
Briggs  has  given  me  some  details  of  the  company,  of  which 
I  have  made  the  following  summary, 

The  share  capital  was  fixed  at  £50,000  in  £5  shares,  and 
'  the  confident  promoters  did  not  hesitate  in  jotting  down 
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their  names  as  subscribers  for  one  hundred  shares  each.' 
The  freehold  estate  called  the  Belfield  Printii^  Works, 
Rochdale,  consisting  of  ai  acres  of  land,  with  ten  reser- 
voirs, was  purchased ;  and  it  was  determined  to  erect 
a  paper  mill  capable  of  holding  four  or  five  machines. 
'The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  was  soon  found  to  be 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  limited  amount  of  capital  raised ; 
but,  although  applications  had  been  made  for  double  the 
amount  of  shares  to  be  issued,'  the  promoters  did  not 
trouble  themselves  to  get  more  share  capital, '  as  loans  only 
needed  to  be  asked  for  to  be  had  in  abundance  . . .  This 
disproportion  of  share  capital  to  the  size  of  the  undertaking 
constituted  the  primary  error  in  the  early  history  of  the 
company.' 

The  total  cost  of  the  estate,  the  new  buildings,  and  the 
paper-making  plant,  was  £93,000.  Beside  the  share 
capital  and  ordinary  loans,  there  was  a  first  mortgage  of 
£15,000  held  by  the  vendor  of  the  estate  ;  and  a  second 
mortgage  of  £10,000,  which  the  Wholesale  Society,  who 
acted  as  the  company's  bankers,  had  taken  up,  in  order  to 
cover  any  advances  they  might  make  in  that  capacity  '. 
The  Rochdale  and  Prestwich  Co-operative  Societies  were 
interested  in  the  company  as  both  share-  and  loan-holders, 
but  principally  on  account  of  loans. 

During  the  process  of  pulling  down  the  old  print  works, 
and  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  the  paper  mill,  an 
unexpected  treasure  was  '  discovered  of  large  quantities  of 
old  brass  and  copper  rollers,  and  other  valuable  materials 
used  in  the  printing  trade,  which  were  sold,  and  realized 
about  £4,000.  Instead  of  this  sum  being  placed  to  a  re- 
serve, or  to  the  credit  of  plant  account,  the  promoters  were 
struck  with  the  idea  of  at  once  paying  a  dividend  ;  and,  as 
but  little  capital  had  then  been  called  up,  the  rate  of  divi- 
dend proved  to  be  a  plumper,  which  enabled  them  to  place 
on  the  market  a  goodly  number  of  their  own  shares.' 

'  Cs^ptrativt  Nems,  vol.  xj.  p.  599. 
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'As  loan  capital  rolled  in  from  all  sources,  orders  for 
machinery  and  plant  were  given  out  right  and  left;'  hut, 
«s  the  company  had  still  more  capital  than  it  required,  '  it 
was  deemed  proper  to  find  an  outlet  for  it.'  This  was  an 
easy  task,  as  the  same  little  knot  of  men  were  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  other  companies,  and  '  in  this  way 
thousands  of  pounds  were  re-lent  by  them  to  nourish  their 
newly-born  bantlings.' 

By-and-by,  'dividends  from  practical  paper-making  were 
impatiently  expected,  but  they  were  very  tardy  in  showing 
themselves ;  and  at  the  shareholders'  meetings  awkward 
questions  began  to  crop  up,  as  to  the  prospects  of  receiving 
the  long-promised  dividends.'  Then '  impatient  shareholders 
wanted  to  know  where  the  reinvestments  of  surplus  capital 
had  been  made  ?  Were  these  investments  quite  safe  ?  And 
who  had  authorized  them?'  The  disturbance  thus  caused 
was  intensified  by  the  accounts  for  the  new  machinery  falling 
due,  while  the  funds  to  pay  with  were  not  available.  The 
delay  in  paying  produced  'occasional  writs  for  accounts 
overdue,'  and  matters  were  further  complicated  by  the 
'  clamour '  of  the  loan-holders,  who  found  the  '  interest  on 
loan  capital  began  to  be  less  regularly  remitted,  and  some- 
times forgotten  altogether.'  Instead,  therefore, '  of  the  whole 
energies  anid  attention  of  the  directors,  which  had  by  this 
time  received  a  sprinkling  of  new  blood,  being  concentrated 
on  paper-making,  the  board  had  to  betake  themselves  to 
nursing  rebellious  loan-holders.  .  .  .  The  sponsors  for  the 
unauthorized  reinvestment  of  the  so-called  surplus  capital 
in  their  other  little  undertakings  were  hard  pressed  for  its 
repayment.  Their  coffers  were  soon  scraped,  and  for  a 
portion  of  the  balance,  paper,  rags,  and  other  materials  were 
hastily  tendered  as  repayment.' 

The  Marron  Bank  Paper  Mill  Company,  Limited,  was  one 
of  these  debtors.  It  was  formed  in  April,  1S75,  to  take 
over  in  May  of  that  year  a  white  paper  mill  at  Branthwaite, 
near  Whitehaven,  The  purcbasepricewas£io,ooo,andthe 
company  proposed  to  start  with  a  share  capital  of  £15,000, 
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in  3,000  shares  of  £5  each '.  This  company  was  not  able 
to  weather  the  financial  storm  that  raged.  It  haci  to  wind 
up,  and  the  Rochdale  Paper  Company  lost  a  portion  of  the 
loan  capital  that  had  been  reinvested  with  the  Matron 
company. 

'The  unliquidated  bills  of  the  Rochdale  Paper  Company 
accumulated  until  the  weight  was  too  heavy  to  carry,  notwith- 
standinf;  that  many  wild  contracts  had  been  cancelled  by 
permission  of  the  other  parties  to  them.  With  an  original 
share  capital  of  £50,000,  there  was  a  total  liability  for  land, 
buildings,  plant,  and  slocks  of  £  1 14,478 ;  and  in  a  declining 
trade,  the  best  of  management  must  have  succumbed  under 
such  a  disproportionate  burden.' 

After  continued  struggling,  a  petition  for  winding-up  was 
applied  for  on  September  r,  1880'.  This  application  resulted 
in  an  attempted  arrangement,  by  which  the  ordinary  loan- 
holders  '  agreed  to  allow  their  loans,  to  the  amount  of  about 
£8,800,  to  remain  for  five  years,  and  10,000  new  shares  of 
£z  each,  of  which  £1  was  to  be  called  up,  were  to  be 
issued.'  A  'third  mortgage  of  £13,000'  was  also  to  be 
taken  up,  by  the  first  and  second  mortgagees  and  by  the 
Rochdale  and  Prestwich  societies '. 

Notwithstanding  these  rearrangements,  the  company 
could  not  make  headway;  and  '  on  Saturday,  September  23, 
i88z,  a  final  meeting  of  the  Rochdale  Paper  Manufacturing 
Company  was  called  by  the  liquidators  for  the  purpose  of 
having  an  account  laid  before  them,  showing  the  manner  in 
which  the  winding-up  of  the  said  company  has  been  con- 
ducted, and  the  property  of  the  company  disposed  of.'  The 
Wholesale  Society  lost  £r,75o  by  this  company,  about  £3,000 
by  the  Marron  Bank  Paper  Company,  and  nearly  £6,000  by 
the  Withnell  Paper  Company.  This  last  concern  cost  its 
owners  £13,500.  The  Wholesale  had  a  mortgage  for  an 
advance  of  over  £6,000,  and  ultimately  had  to  sell  the 
property  for  £500,  owing  to  the  heavy  rent-charge  on  it. 

'  Ce  spiralivt  Ntvis,  vol,  vi.  p.  166.  •  Ikid.,  vol.  li.  p.  584. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  699. 
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Some  of  the  promoters  were  connected  with  all  three  of 
these  disastrous  ventures '. 

'  Three  out  of  the  four  prindpal  creditors '  of  the  Rochdale 
Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  who  were  also  '  three  of  the 
surviving  shareholders,  and  more  or  less  interested '  in  the 
mortgages,  '  formed  themselves  into  a  new  company,  styled 
the  Union  Paper  Works,  Limited,  and  purchased  the  plant 
from  the  liquidators.'  The  new  company  had  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  shareholders,  and  they  have  '  worked 
the  mill  more  as  a  private  undertaking.'  Its  career  had,  up 
to  the  end  of  1891,  on  the  whole,  been  a  success ;  and  those 
who  formed  it  have  reaped  a  partial  recompense  for  their 
losses  in  the  original  company ;  but  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  year  iSgi  was  not  of  so  favourable  a  character. 

'  Ca-eptrativt  NtWi,  vol.  xiL  p.  4». 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

Success  and  Failure  in  Agriculture. 

The  attention  of  co-operators  has  repeatedly  been  attracted 
to  ihe  land.  The  Owenites,  indeed,  looked  upon  all  other  co- 
operative efforts  only  as  means  to  get  hold  of  the  land,  and 
to  settle  upon  it  in  the  form  of  self-supporting  communities. 
Later  on,  the  Church  of  England  caught  hold  of  the  idea, 
which  brought  forth  M inter  Morgan's  scheme  of  a  Christian 
CO  mm  on  weak  h ;  and  the  founders  of  the  largest  working 
men's  retail  co-operative  society  in  Great  Britain,  the  Leeds 
Industrial,  began  their  operations  as  a  redemption  society, 
whose  ideal  aim  was  the  establishment  of  a  community  of 
individuals,  mutually  sustaining  and  supplying  each  other. 

The  efforts  at  co-operative  agriculture  that  I  now  sketch, 
begin  with  John  Gurdon's  philanthropic  experiments  at 
Assinglon,  Suffolk.  This  gentleman  gave  an  account  of 
them,  in  1864,  to  the  Social  Science  Congress ;  so  that,  as  far 
as  their  origin  and  early  history  are  concerned,  we  are  in 
possession  of  the  founder's  own  statement, 

'  In  order  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  labourer,'  Mr.  Gurdon 
'  was  induced,  in  the  year  1S39,  to  let  an  olf-hand  farm  of  100 
acres  more  or  less  to  twenty  labourers  of  his  parish,  offering 
to  lend  them  capital  without  interest  to  cultivate  the  same, 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  as  follows  ;  That  each 
member  should  advance  /z  as  guarantee.  That  a  manager, 
accountant,  and  stock-keeper  be  selected  for  conducting  the 
farm.  That  the  capital  be  paid  back  as  the  profits  arise.  That 
quarterly  meetings  be  held  for  the  transaction  of  business,  &c 
That  all  necessary  articles  be  provided  by  the  c 
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the  use  of  the  members.  That  if  any  member  be  convicted  of 
fraud,  or  any  other  crime,  he  should  forfeit  his  share,  which 
should  be  sold,  and  the  moneys  arising  therefrom  should  form 
a  reserve  fund  for  contingencies. 

'  I  agreed  to  let  the  bxm  for  the  rent  of  the  land  letting  at 
that  time,  to  be  altered  every  twelve  years  during  my  life.  As 
these  members  were  now  deprived  of  all  parochial  allowance, 
I  called  upon  each  member  to  insure  in  the  Stoke  and  Melford 
Benefit  Club  for  lai.  a  week  during  sickness,  5^.  a  week  after 
sixty-five,  and  ^£5  for  funeral  expenses. . . . 

'  After  a  few  years  this  society  paid  me  off  all  the  capital 
I  had  lent  them,  which  induced  me  to  let  another  isolated  farm 
to  thirty-four  other  members.  This  society  has  also  paid  off 
the  moneys  I  lent  to  them  ;  so  there  are  now  in  the  two  farms 
54  labourers,  farming  about  350  acres,  free  of  debt,  and  possess- 
ing as  iheir  own  properly  all  Ihe  stocks  and  crops  on  the  said 
land ;  and  as  each  share  has  been  valued  at  ^50,  1  have  be- 
stowed on  these  labourers  the  sum  of  ^3,700,  at  the  only  loss 
of  the  interest  of  some  £i,<xx>  for  a  few  years.  Farmers  at  Rrsi 
were  startled  at  my  project ;  but  when  they  found  I  was  not 
taking  these  labourers  out  of  their  former  position,  that  they 
had  the  use  of  these  men  as  before,  only  a  certain  number  being 
required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  farms,  and  that  they  more- 
over had  men  they  could  depend  upon,  because  conviction  of 
any  theft  would  deprive  them  of  their  share  in  the  farms,  and 
also  that  these  labourers  weie  exempt  from  any  parish  allow- 
ance, they  alieied  their  tone,  and  were  willing  to  confess  that 
the  plan  had  every  advantage  without  any  drawback '.' 

The  names  of  the  two  societies  were,  respectively,  The 
Assingtor)  Agricultural  Co-operative  Society,  and  The  Assing- 
lon  .^gricu1tu^l1  Association.  In  addition  to  the  rules  men- 
tioned above,  there  were  rules  providing  that  the  committees 
must  supply  for  the  use  of  the  members  the  following  articles 
— *  household  stores,  home-brewed  beer,  milk,  pork,  bacon, 
flour,  and  wliatcver  else  may  be  desirable.'  A  member  falling 
into  difficulties  could  have  a  loan  at  5  %  interest  to  the 
amount  of  half  the  value  of  his  share  in  the  farm.  The  rent 
of  the  second  farm  was  £194  a  year  for  136  acres,  with  an 
additional  £3  a  year  for  each  cottage ;  and  it  was  stipulated 

'  Social  Science  Congren  Report,  1S64,  p.  693. 
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that  the  land  should  be  farmed  on  the  Tour-course  system. 
Mr.  Gurdon,  writing  in  1863,  said  : 

'  The  landlord  has  also  his  advantages;  less  marauding,  less 
poaching,  and  (in  my  case)  fifty  families  not  only  taken  off  the 
rates,  but  paying  to  them.  .  .  .  The  editor  of  the  Agricultural 
Societies  Journal  has  been  down  to  inspect  the  farms.  He 
was  so  pleased  with  the  manager  of  one  of  the  farms,  that  be 
offered  to  take  him  as  a  bailiff  at  a  good  stipend  ;  bnt  the  man 
did  not  wish  to  leave  bis  present  situation'.' 

An  article  in  the  Sptctaior,  in  December,  t868,  said  that 
the  older  society  was  paying  '  nearly  double  the  rent  any 
single  tenant  would  agree  to  pay  for  such  land ; '  yet '  among 
the  members  are  four  widows,  who,  with  their  children,  are 
kept  completely  off  the  parish.'  The  second  experiment 
(which  was  started  in  1854,  with  70  acres)  was  then  occupying 
'  312  acres  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £325,  besides  tithes,  rates,  and 
taxes.'  It  had  'accumulated  stock  worth  £1,200,  and  can 
sell  each  £3  share  for  £30.'  The  shares  in  the  older 
company  at  the  same  date  were  worth  £50  each'.  The 
acreage  of  the  older  company  was  stated  by  a  member  to  be, 
in  1869,  130  acres,  for  which  they  paid  £197  loj.  a  year, 
together  with  all  tithes,  rates,  and  taxes.  The  quantity  taken 
by  the  society  at  first  was  66  acres.  It  was  increased  in  1855 
to  113  acres,  and  in  1867  it  was  made  up  to  130  acres.  The 
number  of  members  was  twenty-one*, 

The  success  of  the  two  societies  was  unbroken  up  to  about 
1876;  but  as  they  were  not  enrolled,  and  distributed  their 
profits  in  produce,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  get  statistics 
of  their  annual  results.  Mr.  Hines,  visiting  them  in  1876, 
thought  he  saw  unmistakable  signs  of  the  improvement 
effected  in  this  small  village  by  co-operation.     He  said : 

'  There  is  unquestionably  about  the  men  themselves  a  manlier 
tone  and  disposition  than  is  generally  found  amongst  their 
class,  and  not  that  excessive  deference,  often  amounting  to 

'  Ce-operaior,  vol.  iii.  pp.  147,  148. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.  p.  818,  and  vol.  x.  p.  753. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  ix.  p.  39. 
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servility,  which,  on  witnessing,  makes  one  feel  anything  but 
amiably  disposed  towards  the  bygone  "  pastors  and  masters  " 
of  the  agricultural  districts  '.' 

For  several  years  up  to  1S83,  the  societies  had  to  struggle 
against  bad  harvests  and  low  prices,  together  with  a  niinous 
enforced  adherence  to  the  old-fashioned  farming  system. 
They  also  complained  strongly  of  the  ravages  made  by 
rabbits;  but,  in  1883,  they  had  at  last  succeeded  in  getting 
the  rabbits  reduced,  and  the  rent  reduced  also '.  The  older 
society  gradually  recovered,  and  is  still  going  on  successfully  ; 
but  the  members  are  very  reticent,  and  are  unwilling  to  give 
information.  Writing  to  me  in  February,  1892,  the  vicar  of 
Assington  said : 

'Replying  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the  old  unregistered 
co-operative  (arm  at  Assington,  I  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  hold  of  the  present  secretary,  whose  business  takes 
bim  a  good  deal  away  from  home.  I  cannot  now  tell  you  much, 
u  the  secretary  says  without  the  permission  of  the  members 
his  tongue  is  tied,  and  some  of  them  are  very  averse  to  publicity. 
1  can  tell  you,  however,  this  much.  There  are  twenty-one 
members  ;  capital,  on  unknown  quantity ;  but  I  understand  the 
present  shares  are  considered  worth  ^40.  The  profits,  when 
made,  are  usually  divided  in  kind,  half  a  fat  pig,  half  a  ton 
of  coal,  or  more  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  member  can 
alio  apply  10  the  manager  for  the  loan  of  £,\  or  so  on  the  value 
of  his  share,  which,  if  the  funds  permit,  is  granted.  The 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  manager,  a  bailifT,  and 
a  secretary,  more  or  less  controlled  by  a  quarterly  meeting  of 
members.  Five  men  and  two  boys  are  employed  on  the  farm, 
including  the  bailiff,  who  works  as  hard  as  any  of  them.  Those 
employed  are  not  necessarily  members.  In  fact,  at  the  present 
time,  only  one  is  a  member.* 

This  statement  shows  that  in  every  feature  except  one,  the 
association  is  unchanged  since  tts  formation  over  sixty  years 
ago.  That  feature  is,  however,  an  important  one,  and  has 
a  significant  bearing  on  the  problem  of  co-operative  produc- 
tion, viz.  only  one  uf  the  employes  is  now  a  shareholder. 

'  C»-ff*rtUivt  Ntwi,  voL  ii.  p.  JJ4.  *  IHd^  ToL  \%t.  p.  «93. 
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At  Michaelmas,  1883,  it  became  certain  that  the  yout^cr 
society,  the  Assington  Agricultural  Association,  could  not 
live  any  longer,  and  it  had  to  wind  up,  partly  in  consequence 
of  '  the  long  series  of  disastrous  years  which  have  ruined 
hundreds  of  farmers,'  and  partly  through  '  defective  manage- 
ment.' It  was  stated,  however,  that  after  paying  all  debts, 
including  rent,  there  was  a  considerable  surplus  of  assets, 
although  nothing  like  enough  to  carry  on  the  farm.  Animated, 
therefore,  by  the  laudable  desire  to  save  a  venerable  co- 
operative landmark  from  complete  efTacement,  the  Guild  of 
CoKiperators  issued  an  appeal  to  the  co-operative  movement, 
for  aid  in  starting  a  new  society  to  take  over  the  farm.  The 
old  members  undertook  to  invest  about  £500  in  the  new 
society,  and  £3,000  was  asked  from  co-operators  generally*. 
A  balance  sheet,  prepared  by  the  guild,  showed  that  the  old 
association  had,  after  reckoning  off  all  losses,  made  £3,074 
of  profits  during  its  lifetime '.  On  the  completion  of  the 
winding-up,  the  shareholders  realized  £16  loj.  each  on  every 
£3  share  originally  paid  in  '. 

The  new  society  was  registered,  under  the  Industrial 
Societies  Act,  as  the  Assington  Agricultural  Association,  on 
January  8,  1884.  The  rules  provided  for  £1  transferable 
shares,  on.  which  5  %  interest  was  to  be  paid  as  a  first  claim 
on  profits.  An  additional  aj  %  was  also  to  be  paid,  out  of 
half  the  profits  remaining  after  the  above-named  5  %  had 
been  patd.  The  balance  of  profits  was  to  be  divided  among 
the  workers,  in  proportion  to  the  wages  paid  to  them. 

On  January  26,  1884,  the  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
new  society  was  held,  and  a  committee  was  elected,  including 
Mr.  H.  J.  V.  Neale  and  ihe  vicar  of  Assington,  with  Mr. 
Robert  Taylor  as  hon.  secretary.  This  meeting  also  decided, 
by  a  lai^e  majority,  to  take  1 20  acres  of  the  old  society's 
farm  at  2zs.  an  acre,  the  funds  not  being  large  enough  to 
permit  the  society  to  take  the  whole.  I  and  a  few  others 
thought  the  landlord  was  too  exacting,  and  we  should  have 

»  Ibid.,  p.  905. 

I.  P-  9- 
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preferred  to  have  seen  the  society  drop  through.  The 
share  capital  at  this  date  amounted  to  £911 ;  consisting  of 
£800  subscribed  by  co-operators  and  societies,  and  £111 
by  the  members  of  the  defunct  society '. 

The  career  of  the  Assington  Agricultural  Association  has 
been  a  disappointing  one.  In  the  course  of  the  first  year 
the  remainder  of  the  farm  was  taken,  making  333  acres  in 
all;  and  the  first  year's  balance  sheet  showed  a  loss  of  £366, 
without  reckoning  £40  of  fonnatJon  expenses,  which  were 
taken  as  an  asset.  Each  year  showed  heavy  losses,  until,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth,  the  total  loss  amounted  to  £1,015,  <*" 
a  share  capital  of  £3,308.  The  landlord  then  made  an  abate- 
ment on  the  rent  of  10  % ;  but  this  was  a  small  reduction 
considering  that  the  total  loss,  without  reckoning  the  loss  of 
interest  on  capital,  amounted  to  the  whole  rent  that  had  been 
paid  10  him.  The  fifth  year  showed  another  loss,  making 
the  total  £1,160;  but  the  hearts  of  the  committee  were 
gladdened  at  last  in  1 889,  by  the  realization  of  a  small  profit 
of  £57.  1890  once  more  showed  a  loss,  this  time  of  £351 ; 
making  the  total  deficiency  £1,553,  ot^  ^  share  capital  of 
£1,309.  The  report  of  the  committee  said  :  'Having  lost 
confidence  in  the  manager,  we  have  removed  him,  putting 
in  his  place  Mr.  Samuel  Whymark,  an  old  friend  of  the 
association  and  a  shareholder,  who  gave  up  a  thirty-two  years' 
engagement  to  serve  tis.'  Under  the  new  manager,  a  smalt 
profit  of  £14  was  made  in  the  year  1891  ;  and  the  association 
began  the  year  1892  with  a  deficiency  of  £1,539.  During 
the  year,  this  was  reduced  £35,  being  the  amount  of  profit 
on  the  working  of  the  farm  in  1892.  At  the  annual  meeting, 
the  committee  determined  that  unless  the  landlord  reduced 
the  rent  25  %,  the  farm  should  be  relinquished*. 

The  experiment  at  Blennerhasset,  Cumberland,  made  by 
Mr.  William  Lawson,  has  been  fully  described  by  him  in 
a  book  published  in  1874,  entitled,  Ten  Years  of  Gentleman 

'   CBeptrative  Newi,  toI.  i*.  pp.  108,  :6.(  and  143. 

'  Society '•  BaU-icc  SheeU,  and  Cteperativt  A'taii,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  104. 
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Farming.  From  this  book  I  have  extracted  the  brief  sketch 
following.  In  1861,  Mr.  Lawson  made  a  riding  tour  through 
England,  and  was  much  impressed  by  the  diversity  of 
methods  of  forming  that  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  He  also  saw  Mechi's  model  farm  at  Tiptree,  and 
became  an  enthusiastic  convert.  His  fother  humoured  his 
whim,  and  gave  him  Blennerhasset  farm,  in  October,  1861, 
to  experiment  upon.  The  estate  consisted  of  333  acres ; 
and  to  this  was  added  another  fann  of  87  acres. 

He  now  made  a  second  tour  in  search  of  information, 
and  visited  the  co-operative  forms  at  Assington.  He  also 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Heniy  Pitman,  through  whom, 
he  said,  co-operation  '  became  the  chief  object  of  my  life ; 
so  that  I  did  not  so  much  intend  co-opetation  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  farming  as  farming  to  serve  the  piupose  of 
co-operation.' 

'  I  thought  that  when  I  went  to  the  people  and  said  I  would 
co-operate  with  them,  and  would  divide  part  of  my  profits  with 
them,  they  would  jump  at  the  offer,  and  we  should  carry  all 
before  us.  But  my  astonishment  was  great  when  I  found  that 
they  seemed  to  care  nothing  at  all  about  it.  I  tried  for  some 
time ;  I  talked  to  them,  but  it  seemed  to  produce  no  effect. 
I  told  them  we  would  discuss  the  question,  "  Is  it  desirable  that 
the  workers  on  this  farm  should  be  direct  partakers  of  its 
proceeds  ? "  1  explained  to  them  the  meaning  of  the  question, 
and  told  them  something  about  what  had  been  done  in  Suffolk, 
on  the  farms  owned  by  Mr.  Curdon  . . .  and  said  that  in  two 
days'  time  they  should  have  the  opportunity  of  voting  by  ballot 
upon  the  question. . . .  'U'heu  the  poll  was  taken  they  did  not 
vote  at  all  as  they  were  expected.  Our  voting  urns  were  two 
bottles.  One  was  ticketed  with  the  word  "  Co-of>eration,"  and 
the  other  bore  the  inscription  "  Every  man  for  himself."  .  .  . 
What,  then,  was  the  result  with  these  eleven  people  f  Actually, 
ten  of  them  voted  for  "  Every  man  for  himself,"  and  only  one 
put  into  the  "  Co-operation  "  bottle ! ' 

'  A  year  or  two  later,  another  scheme  was  submitted  to  them. 
This  plan  proposed  to  share  the  proceeds  on  certain  specified 
terms.  We  called  a  public  meeting,  and  asked  the  whole  of 
the  people,  whether  labourers  or  other  inhabitants  of  the  village, 
if  the  plan  should  be  adopted  or  not ;  and  we  voted  by  ballot. 
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.  .  .  There  were  fifty-three  voters;  forty-teven  voted  for  the 
plan,  and  six  against  it.'  Mr.  Lawson  then  stated  what  he 
would  require  for  the  use  t£  his  capital,  'and  what  would  go 
to  the  labourers.'  Only  eight  would  take  the  trouble  to  vote. 
'  Five  of  them  voted  in  favour  of  the  plan,  and  three  against  it. 
.  .  .  The  next  year  (1866)  I  proposed  a  different  plan.  I  did 
not  go  to  the  people  and  put  it  to  the  ballot ;  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  could  co-operate  with  any  number  tA  people,  how- 
ever small ;  and  that  if  the  majority  were  against  me,  I  could 
co-operate  with  the  minority.  So  1  ofTered  to  the  minority  or 
the  majority,  just  as  they  liked ;  I  offered  co-of>eration  to  all 
comers ;  I  said,  I  will  give  one-tenth  of  the  profits  of  my 
establishment  to  the  wortiers.' 

Mr.  Lawson  explained  clearly  the  cause  of  the  apathy  of 
the  labourers.  They  doubted  bis  will '  to  benefit  them  by 
co-operation ' ;  but 

'  perhaps  they  were  still  more  doubtful  of  my  ability  to  do  so. 
They  saw  me  buying  and  selling  but  not  getting  gain ;  and 
under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
simple-minded  labourers  supposed  that  no  contrivance  could 
make  my  co-operation  profitable  to  them.  Moreover,  ihey 
considered  my  practice  of  trying  experiments  upon  the  farm 
a  great  objcclion  to  co-operatton  with  me.' 

'When  the  co-operative  offer  of  1866  was  made,  it  was 
thought  a  necessary  part  of  the  plan  that  the  workers  should 
at  least  be  consulted  as  to  the  management  of  the  business. 
Accordingly,  in  this  year,  a  new  and  important  feature  was 
introduced,  vii.  the  "  open  Council,"  so  called  because  . . .  the 
right  to  discuss  and  vote  was  not  limited  to  the  workers ;  but 
anyone  was  welcome  to  attend  and  give  the  benefit  of  his  or 
her  advice.' 

The  meetings  were  first  held  daily,  for  half  an  hour  after 
dinner.  Then  Ihey  were  changed  to  Saturilays,  from  3  to 
6  p.m. ;  and  afterwards,  they  were  held  on  Tuesday 
evenings,  in  the  village  schoolroom,  under  the  title  of  the 
'  Blennerhassct  Parliament.' 

A' very  great  variety  of  subjects  was  habitually  brought  forward 
and  discussed  by  this  assembly.  .  . .  The  bargains  made  by  the 
esiablishment,  the  cropping  of  the  farm,  and  other  matters  .  .  . 
t  were  enough  to  occupy  the  whole  lime.  .  .  .  Several 
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free  readinfr  rooms,  a  free  libnur,  the  Blenoerhasiet  Free 
School,  and  the  free  night  school,  were  established  through 

the  Parliament .  Sometimes  the  petty  disputes  of  neighbours 

were  introduced  for  discussion,  and  there  were  certainly  some 
advantages  in  this  system  of  having  an  appointed  place  for 
fault-finding.  .  .  .  Through  it,  loo,  a  number  of  Cumberland 
people  were  enabled  to  visit  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1867,  and 
by  its  means  many  of  us  came  to  know  each  other  better.' 

'  In  the  year  1867  the  idea  of  what  was  called  free  co-opera- 
tion had  been  brought  forward.  It  seemed  to  some  of  us  that 
the  co-operative  societies  of  the  times  were  too  exclusive  in 
their  character,  inasmuch  as  they  were  societies  .  . .  not  aspiring 
so  much  to  co-opeiate  for  the  public  good  as  for  the  good  of 
their  respective  dasses  or  sets. . . .  Accordingly  it  was  suggested 
that  a  new  movement  should  be  set  on  foot,  having  for  its  . . . 
object . . .  that  of  being  as  useful  as  possible  to  the  public  at 
large.  ...  I  thereupon  published  a  statement  declaring  that  all 
the  profits  over  2\  %  per  ann.  on  a  slated  amount  of  capital, 
during  a  certain  time,  would  be  devoted  to  the  public  good.' 

'Between  1S66  and  the  spring  of  1872,  £1,301  i3s.  io|>/. 
were  expended  in  one  way  oi  another,  on  what  we  called 
"Public  Good  Account"'  This  was  expended  on  the 
following:  co-operative  meetings,  agricultural  experiments, 
free  library  and  reading-rooms,  free  schooling,  free  baths, 
a  public  hall,  public  assistance,  and  festivals  and  trips. 
These  sums  were  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
village  parliament. 

Mr.  Lawson  was  very  ambitious  in  his  plans  of  work.  He 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  steam  plough  into  Cumberland. 
He  started  a  market  garden  manure  works,  a  tUx  mill, 
a  starch  mill,  and  a  number  of  shops  for  the  sale  of  milk  and 
Other  produce.  To  help  to  make  profits,  he  also  mortgaged 
the  farm,  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  American  securities. 
At  the  end  of  ten  years,  his  efforts  showed  losses  in  seven 
years,  and  profits  in  only  three ;  and  the  net  result  was 
a  total  loss  on  the  ten  years  of  £18,632  19J.  ^\d.  He  (or 
his  father)  paid  for  the  estates  £34,110.  He  spent  on  im- 
provements £15,067,  making  a  total  of  £39,188.  In  1871, 
<  it  seemed  clear  that  my  farming  was  very  far  from  n- 
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munerative,  and  from  giving  prospect  of  becoming  so  .  .  . 
so  I  offered  it  for  sale  .  . .  and  it  passed  from  my  hands  to 
those  of  my  brother  (Sir  Wilfrid)  at  the  price  of  £30,000.' 
Sundry  stock  brought  the  total  sum  realized  up  to  £33,236, 
There  was  thus  a  loss  of  £5,951,  which  is  included  in  the 
total  toss  above  mentioned. 

Besides  the  '  Public  Good '  expenditure,  the  workers 
received  in  1870  a  bonus  on  their  wages,  in  accordance  with 
a  promise  made  by  Mr,  Lawson  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
to  give  them  half  the  year's  income  if  it  exceeded  £1,000. 
The  village  parliament  sanctioned  this  offer  by  31  votes  for, 
to  17  against,  it.  The  result  was  a  division  of£546  among  the 
workers,  at  the  rale  of  4^.  2j^.  in  the  pound  on  their  wages 
for  the  year.  In  1871,  the  parliament  decided  that  of  the 
income  derived  from  Mr.  Lawson's  Public  Good  Capital  of 
£31,780  net,  one-third  should  be  devoted  to  the  Public 
Good,  one-third  to  the  payment  of  bonus  to  the  workers, 
and  one-third  to  Mr.  Lawson's  own  use.  This  year,  how- 
ever, ended  with  a  large  loss,  and  no  further  profits  were 
made. 

As  the  result  of  the  Blennerhasset  Public  Good  propa- 
ganda, co-operative  stores  were  started  at  Dearborn,  Wigton, 
Alston,  and  Aspatria. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  Mr.  Walter  Morrison  wrote : 

'  In  1872,  the  first  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  was  formed 
in  North  Herefordshire,  before  Mr.  Arch  had  been  heard  of. 
I  went  down  to  meet  the  members,  became  a  member,  and 
6ndin^  them  to  be  a  very  intelligent  and  respectable  body  of 
men,  I  propo^d  10  them  that  they  should  siart  a  co-operative 
farm.  I  may  menlion  that  the  union  was  very  successful,  being 
worked  solely  in  the  inierests  of  the  men ;  the  secretary's  salary 
being  ^£30,  and  the  other  expense*  perhaps  /so  a  year.  Wages 
went  up  from  \oi.  to  14.;.  a  week,  beside*  "  privileges"  worth 
a  shilling  or  two  more  ;  and  this  without  a  strike,  or  any  attacks 
on  Church,  landowner,  or  &rmer.  In  fact,  it  kept  clear  of  party 
and  sectarian  objects  ;  the  chief  weapon  used  being  the  migra- 
tion of  surplus  labour  to  other  districts. 

'Having  sent  three  members  of  the  union,  in  October,  1873, 
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tD  visit  and  report  on  the  two  co-openitive  fanns  at  Assington, 
1  purchased  a  small  farm  which  was  on  sale  in  the  parish  of 
Brampton  Bryan.  I  then  prepared  rules,  met  the  men  from 
time  to  time  to  talk  over  the  project;  and  .on  February  i,  1873, 
a  meeting  was  held,  a  committee  selected,  and  the  society  was 
started. 

'The  farm  contained  148  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land  of 
lair  quality,  with  good  farm  buildings,  two  cottages,  and  an 
apple  orchard.  It  was  particularly  suited  for  barley  and  rearing 
young  stock.  The  rent  was  valued  for  me  at  £\yo  ;  but  as  it 
bad  been  let  for  many  years  at  .f  140,  the  rent  not  having  been 
put  up  during  the  great  rise  in  prices  at  that  time,  I  let  it  at 
the  lower  rent,  which  was  afterwards  reduced  to  £\2p.  I  gave 
the  society  the  option  of  taking  it  from  year  to  year,  on  a  lease, 
or  of  buying  it  in  instahnents  spread  over  twenty  years ;  the 
option  being  left  open  to  tbem  through  their  tenancy.  The 
society  entered  on  the  tenancy  on  March  55,  1873.' 

The  society  was  registered  as  the  Brampton  Bryan  Co- 
operative Farming  Society,  on  January  18,  1873,  The 
shares  were  £5  each,  transferable,  and  no  one  could  become 
a  member  without  the  consent,  in  writing,  of  Mr,  Walter 
Morrison.  A  member  had  one  vote  for  each  fully  paid 
share  held  by  him.  The  protits  were  to  be  appropriated,  to 
pay  S  %  per  ^nn.  on  share  capital;  to  pay  a  bonus  on 
wages,  not  exceeding  one-sixth  of  the  wages  or  one-tenth  of 
the  total  profits ;  and  to  pay  such  additional  dividend  on 
shares  as  the  shareholders  might  determine,  after  providing 
for  educational  and  reserve  funds.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  5  members,  and  no  shareholder  with  less  than 
3  fully  paid  shares  was  eligible  for  election.  31  labourers 
subscribed  about  £500  of  capital,  and  about  £300  more 
were  sup[)lied  by  10  other  shareholders,  including  Messrs. 
Hughes  and  Morrison.  Three  men  were  employed  per- 
manently on  the  farm,  and  additional  labour  was  occasionally 
employed '. 

The  society  did  not  succeed.  It  lived  until  1879,  when 
it  was  wound  up'.  As  it  never  made  any  returns  to  the 
1.  303. 
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T^:UtTar,  I  am  unable  to  give  positive  figures  for  each 
year ;  but  Mr.  Morrison  told  me  that  at  the  winding-up,  the 
capital  amounted  to  £So8  %s.  He  further  told  me  that  '  no 
profits  had  been  made,  and  when  we  sold  off  the  stock  there 
was  a  small  deficiency.  This  I  made  up  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  so  that  the  shareholders  came  out  of  it  with  30f.  in 
the  pound.' 

Mr.  Morrison  continued; 

'The  failure  of  the  experiment  was  due  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
,  labourers  to  manage  a  business  undertaking.  .  I  gave  what 
time  I  could,  and  my  visits  always  produced  a  good  effect ; 
but  they  seemed  to  want  continuing  direction.  Could  I  have 
given  this,  and  nursed  the  society  for  ten  years,  or  if  we  had 
bad  the  luck  to  get  such  a  man  as  John  Craysell,  of  Assington, 
as  manager,  it  would  have  been  a  success.' 

In  a  further  letter  written  at  the  beginning  of  1893, 
Mr.  Morrison  said : 

'  The  agricultural  labourers  showed  a  real  gratitude  for  my 
sympathy  and  evident  wish  to  help  them.  This  was  a  pleaung 
experience  in  my  co-operative  work.  They  were  capital  fellows 
in  themselves,  though  they  could  not  manage  a  farm.' 

In  1871  a  small  body  of  people,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Girling,  formed  a  community  of  persons  who  agreed 
to  live  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  to  '  have  one  tabic,  one  purse, 
and  one  life.'  They  were  Christians  who  believed  'that 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  thirty-second  verse,  means 
what  it  says ; '  and  beyond  this  they  had  '  no  creed,  or 
doctrine,  or  form,  but  a  real  enjoyment  of  a  Christ 
within.  Our  law  of  working,'  they  declared,  'is  one 
for  another.'  This  community  purchased  a  house  with  33 
acres  of  land  in  Hampshire,  near  Lymington,  called  New 
Forest  Lodge.  To  this  they  added  100  acres,  which  were 
bought  subject  to  a  mortgage.  In  May,  1873,  they  were 
comfortably  settled  down,  numbering  43,  including 
children.  Among  them  was  a  lady  who  had  brought 
between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds  into  the  cotninon 
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fund,  and  a  young  man,  a  shoemaker,  who  had  sold  hit 
London  shop  and  handed  over  the  proceeds  to  promote 
'this  higher  co-operative  work,'  The  remainder  woe 
gardeners,  kboureis,  carpenters,  &c  Besides  tilling  their 
land,  the  community  had  be^n  shoemalcing,  and  weie 
talking  of  commencing  the  manufacture  of  agriculturtl 
implements. 

The  community  was  unfortunate.  It  was  evicted  from 
,  its  land,  and  for  some  time  led  a  miserable  existence  on  the 
highway.  In  September,  1878,  it  numbered  about  80 
persons,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Auberon  Herbeit 
and  some  other  friends,  they  were  allowed  to  temporarily 
occupy  a  ruined  cottage  and  a  small  field '.  From  here 
they  melted  away  into  the  outer  world. 

The  North  Seaton  Co-operative  Farming  Society  was 
registered  on  September  15,  1873  '.  It  originated  through 
the  difficulty  which  the  workmen  at  the  North  Beaton 
Colliery  experienced  '  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  milk  for  the 
use  of  their  families.  Not  only  had  their  children  to  travel 
a  considerable  distance  to  procure  it,  but  they  frequently 
failed  to  obtain  a  quantity  sufficient  to  meet  their  wants. 
How  to  obviate  the  difficulty  became  the  question  of  the 
hour,"  and,  'after  a  few  meetings  had  been  held,'  the  fomia- 
tion  of  the  society  was  decided  upon.  '  It  was  agreed  that 
the  capital  should  be  made  up  of  transferable  shares  of  £1 
each  .  .  .  and  a  sufficient  amount  having  been  subscribed  to 
warrant  the  commencement  of  business,  application  was 
made  to  the  officials  of  the  colliery,  who  granted  the  use  of 
a  stable  until  a  more  suitable  building  was  erected ;  and  on 
the  following  week  three  cows  were  purchased,  to  which 
a  fourth  was  added  in  the  course  of  a  few  days '.' 

The  society  was  a  success  from  the  commencement  Al 
the  end  of  1874  there  were  122  members,  with  £328  of 
share  capital.     The  sales  amounted  to  £767.    They  had 

'  Ca  operative  News.  vol.  iii.  p.  id,  and  vol.  XJT.  pp.  610,  736. 

'  Registrar'*  Returns,  1873,  p.  69. 

'  NtwcastU  Chranicli,  December  u,  1884. 
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paid  5  %  on  shares,  and  accumulated  a  reserve  fund  of  £  44, 
which  was  equal  to  another  20  %  on  theJi  capital  *. 
Writing  at  the  beginning  of  189a,  the  secretary  said  : 

■  We  have  33  acres  of  grass  land,  our  £ami  being  a  dairy  form 
pure  and  simple.  We  bare  M  present  13  cows.  Two  men 
only  are  employed  on  the  farm,  with  the  exception  of  hay- 
making, when  there  will  perhaps  be  a  dozen.  During  these 
late  years  we  have  found  it  very  profitable  in  our  line.  We 
have  many  limes  had  it  under  consideration  to  branch  out, 
but  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish  our  plans,  owing  to 
being  hemmed  in  by  grasping  landlords  and  narrow-minded 
people.' 

The  balance  sheets  for  the  year  1891  showed  the  share 
capital  to  be  £330.  There  were  104  members.  The 
reserve  fund  amounted  to  £195.  The  profit  for  the  year 
was  £  9 1  1 31.  i\d.,  out  of  which  a  dividend  of  1  o  %  was  paid 
to  share  capital,  and  one  of  7^  %  was  paid  to  customers. 
The  sales  of  milk  amounted  to  £518,  and  of  cattle  to  £131. 
The  rent  paid  for  the  farm  is  £68  a  year.  During  the  year, 
they  had  had  losses  by  deaths  of  cattle  amounting  to  £48, 
but  this  had  practically  been  cleared  off  out  of  the  year's 
profits.  The  manager  appeared  to  be  paid  ya.  a  week. 
All  other  expenses  seemed  very  low,  the  secretary  being 
paid  £5  a  year,  the  treasurer  £3  loj.,  the  president  £i, 
and  the  committee  £2  \is.  amongst  them.  'Only  on  two 
occasions  have  the  committee  been  unable  to  declare 
a  dividend  on  shares,  and  then  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  some  cows'.'  This  statement,  made  in  1884,  was 
still  true  at  the  end  of  1891. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  David  Johnson,  the  then 
manager  of  the  Radboume  Manor  Farming  Association,  for 
the  Congress  held  at  Derby  in  1884,  gave  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  that  association,  and  the  method  of  working  it 
He  said: 

■  RwUtiar't  Retains.  1874.  n.  1?. 

I.  1884. 
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'  Tbe  greater  part  of  na  were  on  the  add  farm  one  year  and 
nearly  ten  months  before  it  became  an  asaociation  &nn.  Our 
landlord  ^reed  to  give  us  a  share  of  tbe  profits  a  year  before, 
should  there  be  any;  but  we  did  not  expect  any,  it  being  in 
such  a  bad  state. When  we  began  I  took  a  written  state- 
ment of  every  field,  yard,  and  all  belonging?.  The  ploughed 
or  arable  land  was  foul  with  switch  and  weeds,  as  bad  as  land 
could  be.  The  hedges  ran  wild,  and  the  ditches  and  bro<dcs 
were  full  of  mud ;  consequentiy  the  drains  were  stopped.  New 
draining  had  to  be  done,  and,  where  practicable,  the  old  drains 
taken  out,  cleaned,  and  put  in  again.  All  turf  land  and  grass 
was  foul  with  rushes,  thistles,  and  rough  grass.  A  large  quantity 
of  ant-banks  were  on  the  pasture  land  ;  the  arable,  pasture,  and 
meadow  land  was  completely  worn  out  and  waterlogged.  The 
buildings,  fences,  yards,  &c.,  were  in  a  very  dilapidated  state, 
so  bad  that  I  do  not  think  a  farm  could  be  worse.  People  said 
it  would  never  be  worth  cxxltivating  again.'  The  soil  is  'the 
heaviest  working  land  that  can  be  found.  It  is  blue  lias  day — 
a  very  tenacious  soil^ust  the  kind  that  all  agricultural  writers 
have  been  writing  down  for  some  years,  being  quite  unanimous 
that  such  land  is  not  worth  cultivating.' 

'  The  association  took  Radboume  Manor  Farm  on  a  yearly 
tenancy,  from  September  29,  1883,  and  pay  a  rent  of  ^3S6 
(about  £\  an  acre)  by  half-yearly  payments.  The  association 
hired  from  Mr.  Bolton  King  (our  landlord),  stock  and  imple- 
ments to  the  value  of  .£3,304,  and  borrowed  cash  from  him 
to  the  value  of  ^aoo.  It  pays  6  %  interest  on  both.  The 
management  of  the  farm  is  in  the  htmds  of  a  committee,  which 
consists  of  the  manager  and  two  other  members,  who  are 
elected  yearly  from  among  the  labourers,  by  a  majority  of  tbe 
votes  of  all  the  members  present  at  a  meeting  to  be  called 
for  the  purpose  as  soon  as  possible  after  September  39  in  each 
year.  .  .  .  The  accounts  are  kept  by  the  committee,  and  art 
open  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  the  members,  or  our  landlord'  . 
The  rules  of  the  association  provided  that  '  the  net  profiis  shall 
be  calculated  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Of  these  profits  30  % 
shall  go  to  a  reserve  fund,  till  such  fund  has  reached  the  sum 
of /800;  40  %  shall  be  paid  to  our  landlord  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  the  stock  and  implements,  until  all  such  are  the 
property  of  the  association  ;  of  tbe  rest,  15  %  shall  be  paid  to 
the  manager,  and  85  %  to  the  remainder  of  the  members  Id 
proportion  to  the  wages  they  have  received  during  the  year. . . . 
Members  retiring  voluntarily  shall  be  entitled  not  only  to  their 
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stuve  at  the  next  division  of  profits,  but  to  their  share  ot  the 
reserve  fund  (if  any),  and  of  all  other  property  of  the  associa- 
tion  The  landlord  is  secuxed  against  dilapidations,  and  the 

tenants  for  unexhausted  manures,  &&' 

'  To  cany  on  this  association,  I  have  twelve  associates  (able- 
bodied  men),  two  strong  youths,  and  two  boys.  The  men  axe 
paid  zs.  6d.  per  day,  the  youths  it.  id.  per  day,  and  the  boys 
lod.  per  day.  The  men  are  paid  3^.  per  day  in  haytime  and 
harvest,  and  41/.  per  hour  overtime  ;  the  youths  and  boys  arc 
paid  similarly  for  overtime.  . .  .  We  have  146  acres  of  arable 
or  tillage  land,  and  aoo  acres  of  meadow  and  pasture.  Our 
live  stock  consists  of  56  ewes  and  80  lambs,  43  other  sheep, 
37  milking  and  in-calf  cows,  13  barren  heifers,  nine  steers, 
and  i  barren  cow,  3  feeding  cows,  i  two-year-old  bull,  1 
year-old  bull,  30  reared  calves,  9  working  horses,  I  mare  and 
foal,  3  two-year-old  cart  colts,  3  three-year-old  can  colts,  1 
four-year-old  nag  colt,  3  one-year-old  can  colts,  i  good  nag 
horae,  and  i  Jobbing  horse,  3  sows  and  17  pigs,  3  in-pig  sows, 
and  a  large  stock  of  poultry.  The  wages  bill  for  the  year 
ending  October,  1S83,  was  ^735  6/.  7d.  The  farm  is  6}  miles 
from  the  nearest  railway  station,  and  i3  miles  from  the  nearest 
market  town '.' 

Mr.  Bolton  King,  speaking  at  the  Derby  Congress,  said : 

'  When  he  started  this  scheme  he  thought  it  would  be  years 
before  the  labourers  would  thoroughly  understand  the  position 
in  which  he  wished  to  place  them,  namely,  that  they  would 
no  longer  be  in  the  position  of  mere  wage-earning  labourers, 
but  practically  their  own  masters.  He  soon  found  that  this 
feeling  told  upon  their  work,  which  was  better  and  more  care- 
fully  done.  There  was  some  little  trouble  in  persuading  them 
not  to  leave  off  work  exactly  at  the  moment,  and  that  every 
hour  of  overtime  was  really  for  their  own  benefit.  Alter  an 
experience  d  eight  months,  the  great  majority  of  the  labourers 
bad  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  work,  and  were  co- 
operating in  the  system  as  well  as  men  possibly  could  V 

The  year  1884  showed  a  small  piofil  after  paying  interest 
on  capiul ;  £38  of  this  was  appropriated  to  the  redemption 
of  the  loan  account,  £10  to  a  reserve  fund,  £8  to  educa- 
tional and  charitable  purposes,  and  £41  to  the  payment  of 

■  CoogttM  Itepoit,  1SS4,  Pl  46.  '  Ibid.,  p.  48. 
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a  bonus  on  wages  to  the  work-people,  at  the  rate  of  if.  id.  in 
the  pound.  A  '  Harvest  Home '  was  held  on  October  25, 
to  celebrate  the  event,  at  which  Mr.  King  said 

'ther  had  proved  that  they  could,  with  profit,  employ  an 
amount  of  labour  which,  if  generally  adopted,  would  absorb 
a  large  portion  of  the  surplus  labour  of  the  country ;  they  had 
proved  that  this  heavy  clay  land,  over  which  landlords,  agents, 
and  dinners  had  been  raising  a  chorus  of  impotent  lament, 
would,  with  good  management  and  good  labour,  pay ;  and  they 
had  proved  that  agriculturist  labourers  could  successfully  woA 
a  scheme  which  requirod  no  little  far-sightedness,  no  little 
sacrifice  of  sel^  and  patient  waiting  for  results  which  do  not 
come  all  at  once '.' 

The  next  year,  1885,  left  the  association  with  a  loss  of 
£612*,  which  Mr.  King  ascribed  to  'the  tremendous  fall  in 
the  value  of  live  stock.  . . .  Had  prices  remained  steady  we 
should  have  made  a  profit  of  about  £300.'  In  this  year, 
Mr,  King  had  wished  to  get  the  association  registered  under 
the  Industrial  Societies  Act,  but  the  members  '  decided  by 
a  majority  of  one  not  to  register.'  'With  the  beginning  of 
i885,  Mr.  King  formally  surrendered  to  the  committee  the 
power  which,  he  said, '  I  retained  under  the  original  rules 
for  myself  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  dismissing  a  member  under 
exceptional  circumstances*.' 

In  1885,  Mr.  King  took  a  Warwickshire  farm  on  rental 
from  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  enrolled  the  work-people 
employed  thereon  into  the  Ufton  Hill  Farming  Association, 
which  was  registered  under  the  Industrial  Societies  Act  in 
April,  1885.  Therewere  407  acres,  and  the  rent,  including 
tithe,  was  i6j.  \od.  an  acre.  Mr,  Johnson  was  given  the 
management,  while  continuing  also  to  manage  the  farm  at 
Radbourne.  Mr.  King,  in  his  annual  address  for  1886,  saidt 

'  The  new  farm  has  made  a  capital  start ;  it  was  able  to  boy 
its  stock  at  low  figures,  and  though  the  season  has  been  too 

•  Cff^pertttive  Npbi,  vol,  xv.  p.  loia. 

•  CoDgre!«  Report,  lSS6,  p.  140. 

•  Cihoptraiivt  Ntws,  vol.  irii.  p,  54. 
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diy  Tor  light  land  in  its  present  impoverished  state,  the  yield 
of  wheat  has  been  higher  than  could  have  been  expected,  and 
its  financial  position  is  fciirty  salisfoctory. ...  It  niU  lake  several 
yean  to  bring  the  land  to  its  full  fertility '.' 

The  financial  position  referred  to,  showed  a  loss  for  the 
first  year  of  £387  '.  As  the  farms  were  under  one  manage- 
ment to  the  end,  I  shall  continue  their  history  concurrently. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  Mr.  King  was  now  experimenting 
with  two  farms  of  different  ctiaractcrs — one,  very  heavy 
clay ;  and  the  other,  one-third  '  stiff  clay,  and  the  remainder 
brashy  marl,  shallow  in  places  over  limestone,  less  produc- 
tive than  Radboume,  but  easier  to  work,  and  suffering  less 
from  wet'.' 

In  1886,  d^p6ts  were  established  in  Birmingham  for  the 
sale  of  produce,  with  the  object  of  realizing  better  prices ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  achieved  their  object  \  No  figures 
are  obtainable  for  the  years  1886-7.  ^r.  King  had  a  very 
serious  illness  tn  1886,  and  at  one  time  his  recovery  was 
most  doubtful.  He  then  went  abroad  for  some  months, 
but  before  doing  so,  he  wrote  :  '  The  season  {1S86)  was  less 
favourable  than  last  year,  and  the  continued  lowness  of  prices 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  present  to  farm  at  a  profit.'  He 
added  that  there  was  a  loss  of  several  hundreds  of  pounds 
on  each  farm  '. 

In  September,  1887,  Mr.  King  dispensed  with  the  services 
tS  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  latter  wrote  to  the  Banbury  Guardian 
a  long  letter  on  the  management,  &c.,  of  the  farms.  He 
complained  of  not  having  the  power  to  discharge  the  men, 
saying ; 

'  Who  is  10  act  or  work  with  a  body  of  labouring  men  with 
a  committee  of  management  chosen  fivm  amongst  them,  they 
having  scarcely  any  education  at  all,  no  capital  at  stake,  and 
nothing  to  care  for,  only  to  come  to  work  at  7  a.m.,  and  leave 
off  at  5  p.m.  ?    Yes,  very  punctual  to  the  minute,  down  went 

'  Ct-tptnslivt Nnui,  vol.  iTii.  p.  54. 

*  Congrra  Report,  1B88,  p.  140. 

'  C^-eftralivt  Nevis,  lol.  xtij.  p.  718. 
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the  tools  unless  they  were  paid  overtime,  although  receiving 
three  shillings  per  week  more  than  labourers  on  neighbouring 
farms,  and  working  shorter  hours.  Yes ;  all  this,  and  I  had 
not  the  power  under  the  rules  to  discharge  a  man.  I  could 
suspend  him  for  a  week,  call  a  meeting,  and  they  would  all 
vote  for  him.  No  man  could  I  discharge,  neither  could  I 
reduce  the  pay.  Can  you  wonder  at  these  said  farms  losing 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  each  year,  when  the  men  receive 
pay  in  sickness,  higher  wages,  and  less  time,  taking  five  men 
to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  that  two  men  thoroughly 
interested  in  their  work  could  do '  ? ' 

To  this   Mr.   King   replied  that  13J.  a  week  was  the 
ordinary  rate  as  against  15X.  at  Radboume,  and  asked : 

Ms  it  not  foolish  on  strictly  economic  grounds  to  keep  the 
labourer's  physique  below  par  ?  . .  .  The  actual  saving  effected 
by  a  reduction  of  wages  at  Radbourne  would  be  under  £\o 
a  year.  By  the  short  time  system,  combined  with  allotments, 
which  I  have  lately  put  in  force,  £y^  to  ^60  will  be  saved, 
and  the  labourers'  incomes  not  reduced.  ...  I  have  never  given 
to  the  committee,  nor  do  I  intend  to  give  it,  more  than 
a  consultative  power  in  the  management  of  the  farms.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Johnson  ignored  the  committee  altogether, 
and  hardly  ever  summoned  it.  ...  His  statement  that  he  was 
thwarted  by  the  committee  is  absolutely  untrue.  As  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  men  for  the  financial  losses  on  the  farm, 
during  the  latter  period  of  his  management,  Mr.  Johnson  mixed 
little  with  the  men,  and  he  is  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  their  work.  I,  after  taking  every  care  to 
arrive  at  the  truth,  have  come  to  a  very  different  conclusion ; 
and  though  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  represent  the  labourers 
as  perfect,  I  am  bound  to  completely  exonerate  them  from 
^  responsibility  for  the  bulk  of  the  loss.  ...  I  may  add  that  my 

experience  in  the  past  has  led  me  to  give  the  committee  for 
I  ^  the  future  a  considerably  greater  control  over  the  finances  of 

'  ^  *  the  farm. ...  I  have  undertaken  to  carry  on  the  farm  for  two 

years  more  in  any  case.  Hitherto,  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
scheme  has  received  a  fair  trial ;  extravagant  expenditure,  for 
which  I  do  not  want  to  escape  a  certain  share  of  responsibility, 
and  the  leadership  of  a  man  who  took  little  interest  in  the 
working  of  the  association,  were  not  calculated   to  lead  to 

^  Banbury  Guardian,  October  6,  1887. 
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a  success.  The  men  have  now  a  fresh  start,  with  a  new  valua- 
tion, a  new  manager,  and  improved  rules '.' 

In  accordance  with  the  rearrangements,  the  Radboume 
Manor  Fanning  Association  was  registered  as  an  Industrial 
Society  early  in  1888*;  and  Mr.  King  wrote  off  all  los:ies 
at  both  farms,  so  as  to  give  the  new  management  a  good 
start   The  next  balance  sheet  was  made  up  to  December  31, 

1888,  and  covered  fifteen  months  for  Radtxiurne  and  twelve 
months  for  Ufton  Hill.  The  results  were  a  loss  of  £ao6  41. 41/. 
at  the  former,  and  of  £193  171.  7^.  at  the  latter.  This  was 
after  paying  interest  on  loans  at  the  reduced  rate  of  5  %  per 
ann.,  amounting  in  the  case  of  Radboume  to  £175,  and  in 
the  case  of  Ufton  to  £129  19J.  -id.  The  numberof  workers 
at  each  farm  had  been  reduced  to  9,  including  the  manager. 
The  report  said : 

'  At  both  farms  the  committee  have  worked  with  entire  har- 
mony. The  season  was  not  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  the 
Ufton  Hill  Farm.  ...  At  Radboume  the  com  cr<^  suffered 
severely,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  .  .  .  The  wages  of 
members  have  been  u.  U.  per  diem.  At  Radboume  some 
of  the  members  work  on  short  time  during  the  winter,  and 
have  allotments  on  which  they  can  work  on  off  days.' 

The  valuer  rept  ted  both  farms  to  be  in  good  order. 

The  balance  sheet   for  the  year  ending  December  31, 

1889,  again  showed  losses.  This  time,  Radboume  had  lost 
£aii  I ir.  ^d.,  and  Ufton  had  lost  £197.  This  was  after 
providing  for  the  usual  interest  payments  on  loans.  The 
report  said : 

'  The  season  was  a  very  foir  one.  .  .  .  The  labour,  exclusive  of 
manager's  wages  and  commission  on  dairy,  was,  at  Radboume 
j£i  (a.  \\d  per  acre,  and  at  Ufton  £^i  u.  \\d.  per  acre.  There 
has  been  no  alteration  in  the  amount  of  capital,  number  of 
members,  rent,  and  rate  of  wages.' 

The  loan  to  Radboume  wa«  £3,835,  *^  **>  IJ'^01  ^  2,650. 
■  116,1138. 
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The  Ufton  Tann  carried  at  tiie  end  of  the  year  lo  bead  of 
cattle^  193  sheepk  la  horses,  and  34  pigs.  The  Radboume 
farm  carried  at  the  same  date  87  head  of  cattle,  50  sheep^ 
I  a  hones,  and  11  pigs. 

Mr.  King,  in  the  report,  armounced  the  lailuie  of  the 
eicperiment  thus : 

'  Aa  the  year  has  not  been  un&vounble  for  fanning  profits, 
1  consider  the  experiment  has  had  a  &ir  trial,  and  that  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  suffident  prospect  of  success  to  warrant 
me  in  continuing  it.'  He  then  enumerated  some  of  the  causes 
of  failure,  as  far  as  he  could  '  estimate  them.'  (i)  '  The  heavy 
charges  on  the  scheme.  Before  any  profit  can  be  declared, 
interest  and  w^^  of  superintendence,  amounting  together  to 
7  %,  must  be  allowed  for.  A  fanner,  working  on  his  own 
capital,  would  count  both  these  as  profit.  (2)  I  am  obliged 
to  conclude  -that  the  fact  that  those  working  on  the  &rm  have 
no  capital  invested,  is  a  deterrent  to  the  keen  interest  which 
cooperation  might  be  expected  to  inspire.  The  work  has  been 
good  and  careful,  but  there  has  not  been  that  excess  of  interest 
and  enterprise  which  I  bad  hoped  for.  So  far  as  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  these  two  expieriments,  I  think  the  evidence 
is  against  the  likelihood  of  co-operative  farming  paying  at  the 
present  day,' 

In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  Mr.  King  added  that  the  losses 
in  1887  'have  been  very  heavy;'  and  while  he  could  not 
tell  me  the  total  loss  incurred  by  the  experiment,  he  knew 
that '  it  mounted  into  thousands.'  The  two  societies  were 
dissolved  in  1890'. 

At  the  Congress  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1 883,  the  president, 
the  Right  Hon.  W,  E.  Baxter,  M.P.,  laid  especial  stress  upon 
the  suitability  of  fanning  for  co-operative  enterprise*.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  Scottish  section  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  the  subject;  Mr.  M'Nair,  the  sectional  secretary, 
reading  a  paper,  in  June,  1 883,  to  the  Kilbarchan  Conference. 
This  was  followed  up  by  other  conferences  in  other  districts, 
until,  in  1884,  a  joint  committee  of  representatives  from  the 
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Ayrshire,  Central,  Glasgow  and  Suburbs,  and  Renfrewshire 
district  associations,  was  appointed  to  enunine  the  subject 
thoroughly,  and  make  a  report  thereon  '.  This  comioittee 
published  an  exceedingly  valuable  report,  in  which  they 
discountenanced  the  taking  of  a  farm  of  'the  mixed  dairy, 
com,  and  green  cropping  class,'  and  unanimously  recom- 
mended '  a  combined  dairy,  cattle,  and  sheep-rearing  farm.' 
But  they  added : 

'  Even  this  class  of  farming,  to  be  profitabJe,  will  require  to 
be  undertaken  in  conformity  with  the  following  conditions  : 
(i)  The  farm  must  be  large,  consistingof  not  less  tfaan  joo  acres. 
(3)  The  farm  must  be  situated  in  an  early  district,  uid  the  land 
must  be  at  least  of  fair  average  quality.  (3)  The  greatest  skill 
and  experience  will  require  to  be  employed  in  the  sdection 
rfa  farm,  as  the  quality  of  land  varies  very  much  in  the  same 
parish,  in  fact,  on  the  same  farm.  (4)  The  farm  must  be  presided 
over  in  all  its  various  departments  by  persons  of  superior  ability 
and  experience,  and  if  possible,  all  employes  should  be  share- 
boldcTs,  and  bonus  should  be  paid  upon  wages.  The  opinion 
that  the  above  class  of  farming  .  .  .  would  constitute  a  profitable 
investment  for  ihe  surplus  capital  of  the  movement  ...  is  in 
conformity  with  the  opinion  and  advice  of  all  the  practical  and 
experienced  farmers  we  have  consulted,  and  \%  strongly  sup- 
ported  by  the  agricultural  returns,  wherein  it  is  shown  that 
for  ten  years  past  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  with 
farmers  10  give  up  the  growing  of  com  crops,  and  to  put  their 
land  under  permanent  grass  as  the  most  profitable  kind  of 
farming  '.' 

The  report  concluded  by  recommending  the  formation  of 
a  Scottish  Famiing  Association,  with  £  i  transferable  shares, 
cooperative  societies  and  individuals  to  be  eligible  for 
membership.  An  appendix  to  the  report  gave  the  'ap- 
proximate cost  of  stock  for  a  farm  of  500  acres  wrought 
on  the  six  years'  system,'  and  the  probable  protits  thereon. 
The  capital  required  was  estimated  at  fully  £5,000,  and 
the  profit,  including  interest  on  capital,  at  from  £366  to 


1884.  signed  bf  JUDca  Deans  kA 
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£428,  according  to  the  character  of  the  farm  that  might  be 
taken. 

Early  in  1885,  a  prospectus  and  appeal  were  issued  to  the 
Scottish  cooperatoTS  asking  for  financial  support,  and  a  first 
list  of  promises  was  given,  showing  that  9  societies  had 
agreed  to  take  up  £375  of  shares,  and  46  individuals  had 
agreed  to  subscribe  for  £131'.  Progress  was  made  very 
slowly.  The  rules  were  registered  on  July  10,  1886,  and 
the  first  annual  report,  up  to  the  end  of  t8S6,  showed  that 
36  societies  had  taken  up  £763  of  share  capital,  and  124 
individuals  had  taken  up  £398.  A  call  of  ^s.  per  share 
had  been  made  and  paid.  But,  beside  the  above,  4 
societies  and  39  individuals  who  had  promised  to  take  up 
a  total  of  £250,  had  &iled  to  respond  at  the  date  of  the 
report,  while  two  other  societies  and  ten  individuals  who  had 
promised  to  subscribe  £99,  had  now  withdrawn  their  pro- 
mises. The  directors  recommended  the  shareholders  to  at 
once  '  lease  a  dairy  farm,'  and  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
make  the  necessary  inquiries'.  The  shareholders'  meeting, 
however,  while  agreeing  that  the  directors  should  make  in- 
quiries, decided  that  no  steps  should  be  taken  towards  hiring 
a  farm,  until  another  meeting  had  been  called,  and  additional 
capital  obtained*. 

The  association  had  a  long  spell  of  uphill  tugging  for 
capital ;  and  in  August,  1888,  they  had  only  succeeded  in 
obtaining  £1,253  in  hard  cash.  This  they  wanted  to  in- 
crease to  £2,000;  but  they  determined  to  make  a  start, 
and  to  this  end  a  number  of  farms  had  been  carefully 
examined  *.  In  October,  the  committee  were  able  to  an- 
nounce that  they  had  secured  a  farm,  which,  they  thought, 
was  in  every  way  suitable.    They  described  it  as  follows : 

'  It  is  oamed  Carlston,  at  the  Torrance  of  Campsie,  7  miles 
from  Glasgow.  ...  It  is  within  3  miles  of  four  raJtway  stations. 
.  .  .  The  farm  is  over  280  acres  in  extent,  and  has  mainly 
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a  fouthern  aspect.  There  is  a  {food  tteadins  on  the  land,  with 
accommodation  for  33  cows  and  9  horMS,  large  barn,  and 
various  outhouses.  It  has  been  leased  at  what  is  conMdered 
a  very  reasonable  rent,  a  reduction  of  over  40  %  on  the  rent 
paid  by  a  fonner  tenant  a  few  years  ago.  A  batlifT  and  his 
wife  have  been  engaged  to  manage  the  farm  and  dairy,  and 
the  association  takes  possession  of  it  on  November  33,  being 
the  old  Martinmas  term '.' 

The  farm  was  intended  principally  for  the  production  of 
milk.  About  half  was  arable  and  the  other  half  was  pasture. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  a  contract  had  been  entered  into 
with  the  Glasgow  Eastern  Society,  who  had  opened  a  hand- 
some daily  for  the  supply  of  their  members '. 

The  balance  sheet  for  the  year  ending  November  2,  1889, 
■bowed  the  results  of  the  first  year's  operations  on  the  farm. 
The  society  had  si  bead  of  cattle,  and  was  supplying  both 
the  Glasgow  Eastern  and  Kinning  Park  Societies  with  milk. 
Thirty-six  societies  had  subscribed  £1,126  of  share  capital, 
and  zji  individuals  had  subscribed  £390.  The  society 
had  a  loan  of  £800,  and  was  owing  trade  creditors  £6ao. 
The  annual  valuation  showed  stock,  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, and  plant,  to  the  value  of  £2,655;  'be  sales  amounted 
to  £1,728,  and  there  was  a  profit  of  £81,  equal  to  rather 
more  than  5  %  per  ann.  on  the  share  capital.  The  directors 
said  in  their  report :  'The  most  sanguine  amongst  us  were 
of  opinion  that  several  yean  might  elapse  before  a  profit 
could  be  shown.  .  .  .  Providence,  however,  has  smiled  on 
our  maiden  efforts,  and  we  have  been  enabled,  by  favour- 
able weather,  to  secure  an  average  crop  in  good  condition, 
and  at  a  minimum  expense,'  although  'the  want  of  sufficient 
capital  hampered  us  considerably.'  The  annual  meeting, 
held  on  December  28, 1 889,  decided  not  to  pay  any  interest 
on  shares  for  the  past  year,  but  to  let  the  profit  '  be  taken 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  reserve  fund '.' 

Early  in  1890,  a  second  &rm,  that  of  '  Ballinkeir,  in  the 

'  Cf^ffertuive  Xrwi.  toI.  xii.  p.  1087.  •  ISit/.,  »ol.  «.  p.  35. 
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parish  of  Denny,  consisting  of  90  acres  of  rich  aiable  and 
pasture  land,  was  taken  on  a  fifteen  years'  tease.'  The  re- 
sults for  1890  surpassed  those  of  the  previous  year.  The 
share  capital  had  been  increased  to  £3,548.  The  stock  of 
cattle  had  been  increased  to  ninety-eight ;  the  sales  for  the 
year  amounted  to  £4,099,  and  the  net  profit,  after  providing 
according  to  rule,  for  the  payment  of  5  %  on  share  capital, 
amounted  to  £343.  This  was  appropriated  as  follows: 
To  reserve  fund,  £157;  extra  depreciation  of  plant,  £50; 
educational  fund,  £10;  dividend  on  members'  purchases 
at  (>d.  in  the  pound,  £69;  on  non-members'  at  3^^.,  £17; 
on  £  1 30  of  members'  wages  at  bd.,  £3;  on  £607  of  non- 
members'  wages  at  3^.,  £8 ;  and  additional  dividend  to 
shareholders  at  3^.,  £30.  This  division  was  in  accordance 
with  the  amended  rules  registered  on  September  8,  1890. 

The  condition  in  which  the  farm  stock  was  kept  will  be 
seen  by  the  opinion  of  a  stock  dealer  at  the  end  of  1889. 
He  '  had  recently  inspected  the  animals,  and  pronounced 
them  to  he  the  best  average  stock  of  milch  cows  he  had 
seen  for  a  considerable  time.'  Up  to  June,  1891,  the  asso- 
ciation had  exhibited  horses  and  cattle  at  five  diRerent 
shows,  and  bad  succeeded  in  taking  four  third  [sizes,  eleven 
second  prizes,  and  seven  first  prizes '. 

In  April,  1891,  the  association  'opened  a  retail  milk  shop 
in  Glasgow;'  the  business  being  'run  on  ordinary  lines, 
and  no  dividend  being  given  *.'  The  balance  sheet  for  the 
year  ending  November  2, 1891,  reported  the  share  capital  as 
having  been  increased  to  £3,189,  and  the  loans  to  £3,111. 
The  reserve  fund  was  £239.  The  valuation  of  stock  and 
plant  amounted  to  £6,163,  the  sales  for  the  year  were 
£5,238,  and  the  profit,  after  paying  5  %  interest  on  share 
capital,  was  £11  i  sj.  9^.  The  directors  explained  that '  the 
backward  state  of  the  weather  during  the  early  spring  and 
r,  and  the  high  price  of  feeding  stuffs,  have  been  very 

i.  p-  35,  and  vol.  xxU.  p.  6S6. 
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much  against  dairy  fanning  during  the  past  year ;  and  as  no 
corresponding  advance  has  been  made  in  the  price  of  milk, 
it  is  only  natural  that  profits  should  diminish.*  The  two 
&rms  were  carrying  the  following  stock:  117  milch  cows, 
43  young  cattle,  14  horses,  and  3  foals.  The  wages  bill  for 
the  year  was  £954. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  December  36,  1891,  the 
directors  reported  that  they  had  '  secured  the  combined 
iarms  of  Househill-wood,  Rosehill,  and  Priesthill,  situated 
near  the  village  of  Mitshill,  and  extending  to  376  acres  of 
rich  arable  and  pasture  lands.  These  farms,'  they  said, 
'are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  from  their  proximity 
to  a  number  of  flourishing  distributive  societies,  a  ready 
market  will  be  at  hand  for  our  products.'  The  total  acreage 
held  by  the  association  was  thus  increased  to  750  acres,  and 
the  total  annual  rent  is  £663 '. 

In  1893,  the  society  did  not  make  enough  profit  to  pay 
the  usual  5  %  on  share  capital ;  so  3^  %  only  was  paid,  and 
a  balance  of  £20  was  carried  forward.  Carlston  Farm  bad 
been  given  up  at  the  end  of  1893,  on  account,  as  the  com- 
mittee explained,  of  '  the  landlord  insisting  on  such  terms 
at  the  break  of  the  lease,  that  we  were  forced  in  the  interests 
of  the  association  to  give  it  up.'  The  committee  also  re- 
ported that 

'the  first  year's  occupancy  of  Honsehill  Fanns  has  been 
attended  with  the  usual  difRculties,  inseparable  from  the  com- 
mencement of  such  an  undertaking ;  but  we  think  we  have  got 
over  the  worst  now.  The  season  all  through  has  been  of  an 
almost  unprecedented  backward  nature,  and  the  crops  have 
been  correspoadingly  late-  The  values  of  all  cereals  have  been 
depreciated  10  an  extent  never  before  known,  so  that  our 
income  and  money  value  of  stock  in  band  has  thereby  been 
very  materially  diminished.  That  such  an  abnonnal  condition 
of  things  should  continue,  year  after  year,  need  hardly  be 
anticipated,  and  we  are  confident  in  looking  forward  to  better 
times,  and  betler  results  attending  our  efforts  in  the  near 
future' 

'  CoogrcH  Report,  189). 
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At  the  end  of  1S93,  the  association  had  on  its  fanns, '  31 
horses,  265  cattle,  37  sheep,  and  207  fowls*.' 

Mr.  James  Deans,  who  has  been  president  firom  the  be- 
ginning, said :  '  In  my  opinion  the  credit  of  our  success 
belongs  principally  to  our  farmer.  We  were  veiy  fortunate 
in  securing  an  excellent  man,  and  the  committee  have  had 
the  good  sense  not  to  interfere  with  him.'  Thirty  persons 
were  in  the  employ  of  the  association  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1893 ;  but  only  one  was  a  shareholder.  Forty- 
four  societies  and  arS  individuab  were  the  owners  of  the 
share  capital,  in  addition  to  this  one  employ^.  The  rules 
provide  that  each  member  shall  hare  one  vote,  societies 
being  allowed  to  appoint  one  representative  to  the  share- 
holders' meetings. 

On  October  39,  1885,  the  Rev.  W.  Buiy  read  a  paper  in 
the  schoolroom  at  Harleston,  Northamptonshire,  to  the 
parishioners  on  'Co-operative  Farming.'  Earl  Spencer 
took  the  chair,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  expressed 
the  opinion  that  'co-operation  provided  an  opening  for 
working  men  which  they  could  not  get  alone,  ,  .  .  And, 
wishing  greatly  to  try  the  experiment  of  cooperative  farming, 
he  was  prepared  to  let  land  and  find  some  capital  for  the 
purpose '.' 

After  the  meeting.  Earl  Spencer  started  the  Harleston 
Co-operative  Farm  Association,  the  Rev.  W.  Bury  acting  as 
hon.  secretary.  'Forty  parishioners  were  anxious  to  be 
admitted  into  the  corporation,  but  their  numbers  were 
reduced  by  the  men  balloting  among  themselves;'  and 
a  start  was  made  with  eight  persons  being  put  on  the  farm '. 
The  farm  consisted  of  300  acres,  at  a  rental  of  £400  a  year; 
and  Earl  Spencer  supplied  the  necessary  capital  on  loan  at 
4  %  interest.  The  association  was  unregistered.  The  land 
was  said  to  be 

'  in  bad  condition,  foul  and  impoverished-  . . .  The  profits,  if 
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any  are  realized,  are  to  be  apportioned,  75  %  to  the  redemption 
of  capital,  and  25  %  to  the  labourers  '.' 

'  The  year  1887  resulted  in  a  losa  oS  £10^,  and  the  year  1888 
ended  with  a  still  larger  loss  of  i;67a.  But,  it  was  said,  the 
year  1887  wu  one  of  the  worst  farmers  had  ever  experienced, 
and  a  good  deal  of  capital  had  to  be  expended  in  getting  things 
shipshape,  while  in  1888,  the  weather  had  again  been  bad,  and 
there  had  been  a  long  drought'.' 

The  Land  Agents  Ruord  for  August  31,  1889,  contained 
an  account  and  criticism  of  the  Haileston  Cooperative 
Farm.     It  said  : 

'  When  first  taken  in  hand  by  Lord  Spencer  for  the  co-operalive 
scheme,  the  farm  was  sadly  out  of  condition.  .  .  .  The  arable 
land  is  farmed  under  a  live  course  shift,  the  layers  of  mixed 
seeds  being  kept  down  for  two  years.  .  .  .  The  vigorous  growth 
and  dean  appearance  of  the  pasture  showed  that  ...  it  is  turned 
to  good  account.  The  ewe  flock  is  limited  to  100  ewes  \  lambs 
and  shearlings  bringing  the  present  number  of  the  flock  up  to 
300.  The  number  of  ewes  might  be  doubled  with  material 
advantage  to  the  farm.  . . .  There  are  73  head  of  cattle.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  dairy,  the  few  cows  kept  being  used  solely  for 
rearing  purposes,  and  there  are  only  4  sows. . .  .  With  the  town 
of  Northampton  and  its  $2,000  inhabitants  within  4  or  5  miles 
of  the  farm,  and  Althorp  Park  Station  within  a  mile,  the  absence 
of  a  dairy  appears  to  be  a  serious  error,  for  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  about  the  profitable  sale  of  both  milk  and  butter.' 

The  writer  went  on  to  point  out  the  profitableness,  under 
such  conditions,  of  rearing  porking  pfgs,  and  concluded 
by  saying  that  this  was  no  fanciful  theory,  as  he  could 
point  to  a  tenant  fanner,  whose  40  sows  enabled  him  to 
boast  that  all  the  labour  of  the  farm  was  paid  for,  by  the 
monc)-  received  for  pigs.  The  writer,  however,  paid 
a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  manager  of  the  farm,  '  of  whose 
skilful  management  the  high  condition  of  the  farm  affords 
pleasing  evidence.' 

At  the  end  of  1889  Earl  Spencer  and  the  Rev.  W.  Bury 
reported : 

■  CoogTcu  Report,  lSfl7,  p.  18. 
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'  We  are  glad  that  the  hope  we  expressed  in  kat  year's  report 
of  being  able  to  turn  the  comer  in  the  year  1S88-9  bai  been 
realized.  The  balance  sheet  shows  a  profit  of  jf^jj  aj.  Had 
it  been  as  good  a  year  for  com  as  for  graiing  the  profit  shown 
would  have  been  a  substantial  one. .  . .  The  Allure  of  the  under- 
taking depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  price  of  com  '.* 

A  reporter's  interview  with  £arl  Spencer  at  the  latter  end 
of  1890,  throws  additional  light  on  the  origia  and  woTldng 
of  the  Harleston  Co-operative  Fann  Association.  His 
lordship  said : 

'  Our  co-operative  experiment  began  in  this  way.  Some  years 
ago  the  land  was  thrown  on  my  hands,  and  as  there  was  no 
farm-house,  a  fresh  tenant  could  not  be  found.  As  the  rector — 
the  farm  is  glebe  land,  you  know — was  naturally  unwilling  to 
incur  the  large  expense  of  building  a  bouse,  I  had  to  &rm  it 
myself.  The  result  was  not  satisfactory ;  so  about  four  years 
ago,  Mr.  Bury  (the  rector)  and  I  drew  up  a  scheme  for  a  co- 
operative farm I  advanced  ^3,000  as  capital  at  3  %  interest, 

the  stock,  buildings,  improvements,  &c.,  then  on  the  farm  being 
valued.  It  was  agreed  that  the  co-operators  should  have  the 
market  rate  of  wages.  ...  In  order  that  the  experiment  might 
be  really  useful  we  decided  that  the  rent  to  be  paid  must  be 
no  less  and  no  more  than  what  was  fair  and  equitable,  and 
accordingly  it  is  now  about  ^500.  .  .  .  Having  provided  the 
capital,  I  must,  of  course,  have  a  control  over  the  business. 
But  although  in  the  last  resort  the  appeal  must  be  to  me, 
affairs  are  largely  managed  by  the  men  themselves.  They 
elect  two  of  their  number  to  act  with  the  manager  as  a  com- 
mittee. As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  the  committee  rarely 
meet,  because  it  is  found  that  working  every  day  together,  the 
necessity  does  not  arise.  .  .  .  The  manager  is  appointed  by 
me,  but  in  addition  to  his  wages  he  is  entitled  to  only  the 
same  share  of  profits  as  the  men.  ...  In  the  &ce  of  discouiage- 
ments  the  men  have  worked  wonderfully  well.  The  prospect 
of  becoming  the  tenants  of  the  farm,  has,  I  believe,  proved 
a  real  incentive  to  industry  and  steadiness.  Only  two  com- 
plaints have  been  brought  before  me.  In  the  first  case  .  .  . 
I  had  to  reprimand  the  man ;  since  which  his  behaviour  has 
been  excellent.    In  the  second  a  man  was  constantly  absenting 

'  Ca-eperalivi  Nevii,  vol.  xi.  p.  1153. 
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himself  rrom  bis  work,  and  in  foimess  to  th«  other  men  he  had 
to  be  dismissed '.' 

The  report  for  1890  said:  'The  results  of  the  year's 
operations  is  an  apparent  loss  to  the  extent  of  £20. . .  .  The 
association  has  entered  upon  a  milk  trade,  which  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  will  prove  a  profitable  venture '.'  It 
also  has  a  butcher's  shop  in  the  village,  where  it  retails  its 
own  reared  meat.  For  the  year  1891,  the  balance  sheet 
showed  a  loss  of  £294  without  reckoning  any  interest  on 
capital,  whether  3  %  or  4  %  is  the  amount  supposed  to 
be  credited. 

In  1886,  the  Lancashire  co-operators,  attracted  by  the 
examples  of  Radboume  and  Assington,  made  an  elTort  to 
start  a  North-Westem  Co-operative  Fanning  Society.  It 
was  promoted  under  the  auspicies  of  the  Sectional  Board, 
and  was  registered  on  October  s,  1886'.  To  obtain  the 
support  of  societies,  several  conferences  were  held,  the  first 
being  at  Pendleton  on  August  28,  1886,  when  a  paper  on 
the  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  Wm.  Booth,  and  Mr.  David 
Johnson  (of  Radboume)  attended  by  special  invitation.  At 
this  conference,  it  was  suggested  to  raise  £3,000,  and  hire 
a  &rni  of  300  acres  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
Manchester.  Statistics  were  given,  showing  bow  easily  the 
Manchester  societies  could  take  the  produce  of  such  a  farm ; 
it  being  stated  that,  the  Manchester  Equitable,  Pendleton, 
Eccles,  and  Failsworth,  Societies  at  that  time  were  paying 
£i6,i8>  for  milk  in  the  course  of  12  months.  It  was 
further  stated  that  the  Manchester  Equitable  alone  in  the 
course  of  a  year  required  80  tons  of  hay,  70  tons  of  clover, 
34  tons  of  straw,  6,000  bushels  of  oats,  450  loads  of  Cheshire 
new  potatoes,  and  5,830  loads  of  winter  potatoes.  A  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  the  proposed  society  was  unanimously 
passed '  \  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  notwithstanding  the 

'  Pall  Mall  GautU.  Dccmbn  g,  1S9O. 
'  Cf-fftralivc  A'riw,  toI.  Ml.  p.  975. 
'  Kegidmr'i  Rttnrm,  1886,  d.  9J. 
*  Ct-tptral^t  Nna,  *ol.  xtIl  p.  887. 
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great  exertions  of  the  promoters,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
raise  the  required  capital,  A  special  general  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  was  therefore  called  on  April  6,  1889,  when  it 
was  decided  to  wind  up  '  in  consequence  of  the  inadequate 
response  by  societies  to  the  several  appeals  for  capital.'  The 
report  presented  to  the  meeting  showed  that  I1355  £1 
shares  had  been  applied  for,  on  which  the  sum  of  £63  iw. 
had  been  paid.  The  net  assets  were  £59  i&t.,  leavii^ 
a  slight  deficit  of  £3  is/.' 

At  the  latter  end  of  1S91,  Mr.  HoUoway,  M.P.,  adopted 
a  scheme  on  his  estate  in  the  Cotswolds,  which  is  almost 
identical  with  the  one  adopted  by  Earl  Spencer.  'The 
estimate  is  about  1,000  acres,  tithe  free,  and  the  rent  is 
IS.  f>d.  per  acre,  or  £375  a  year.  The  live  and  dead  stock, 
&c.,  are  valued  at  £5,000,  and  on  this  amount  5  %  interest 
has  to  be  paid,'  Mr.  HoUoway  has  arranged  for  the  agent  to 
receive  the  same  salary  as  he  had  previously  been  receiving, 
'and  the  workmen  the  current  rate  of  wages.'  The  profits 
are  to  be  credited  to  each  man  in  proportion  to  his  wages, 
but  will  be  utilized  in  paying  off  the  £5,000  advanced  by 
Mr.  HoUoway  \  and  the  men  will  be  credited  with  5  % 
interest  on  any  sums  thus  accumulated-  As  soon  as  the 
loan  is  repaid,  '  all  future  profits  will  go  to  the  work-people 
in  cash,  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  contribution 
each  of  them  has  made  in  clearing  off  the  original  outlay, 
Mr.  HoUoway  only  receiving  his  rent  of  £375.'  The 
concern  is  not  registered  as  a  society ', 

Seeing  the  great  demand  for  allotments,  especially  in  the 
suburbs  of  cities  and  large  towns,  it  is  strange  that  more 
frequent  use  has  not  been  made  of  the  co-operative  prin- 
ciple in  obtaining  them.  The  difficulty,  as  a  rule,  is  getting 
a  landlord  to  take  the  trouble  to  cut  up  a  field ;  and  when 
he  does,  he  often  exacts  an  excessive  rent  in  return.  In 
1885,  the  members  of  the  Norwood  branch  of  the  Co- 
operative Aid  Association  determined  to  secure  some  allot- 

'  C9-eferaiioe  News,  vol.  u.  p.  36J.        '  Jiid,,  vol-  xijii.  p-  »93- 
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ments,  but  the  difficulty  in  that  district  was  to  obtain 
suitable  land.  Acting  on  their  behalf,  I  was  fortunate  in 
enlisting  the  sympathy  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
who  leased  to  the  co-operators  5^  acres  of  ground,  at 
a  rental  of  £iz  a  year.  A  society  was  registered  at  the 
end  of  1885,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Norwood  Gardenere '.' 

Fencing  had  to  be  erected,  water  laid  on,  and  a  road 
made.  These  cost  about  £  100;  and  the  money  was  raised 
by  loans  at  5  %  among  a  few  sympathiiers.  The  rules 
pro^-ided  that  each  allotment  holder  should  take  up  a  lor. 
share,  that  the  profits  should  be  used  in  repaying  loans,  and 
that  no  promts  should  be  divided  among  the  members  until 
after  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

The  allottees  have  varied  in  number  from  60  to  70 ; 
but  there  has  always  been  a  surplus  of  applications,  and 
a  member  giving  up  his  allotment,  has  been  able,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  committee,  to  transfer  it  at  a 
premium. 

In  connexion  with  the  allotments,  an  annual  vegetable 
and  flower  show  is  held.  Starting  on  a  very  small  scale,  it 
has  gradually  grown  until  it  is  the  show  of  the  district,  and 
is  well  supported  with  prize  money  and  exhibits  by  the 
residents. 

The  yearly  balance  sheets  have  shown  an  average  profit 
of  about  £15,  after  paying  interest  on  loans  and  at!  other 
charges.  In  August,  1891,  a  misfortune  befell  the  society. 
The  secretary  had  been  instructed  to  repay  loans  as  profits 
accumulated.  He  had  done  this  to  some  extent,  but  not 
as  fully  as  he  ought  to  have  done  ;  and  at  the  date  of  the 
annual  show  he  ran  away,  taking  with  him  over  £50  of  the 
Gardeners'  money,  and  some  of  the  show  money  also.  As, 
however,  no  profits  had  been  divided,  this  defalcation  did 
not  affect  the  stability  of  the  society  ;  and  it  is  going  on,  of 
course  ihis  profit  minus,  but,  in  other  respects,  as  if  the 
misfortune  had  not  happened. 

'  R*giMr«i'i  RetDrni,  i88j,  p.  95. 
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Mr.  George  Hesth,  secretary  of  the  Middl^on  Cheney 
Co-operative  Induetrial  Land  and  Building  Society,  has  sent 
me  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  their  society  : 

'The  members  of  the  Middleton  branch  of  the  Banbuiy  Society 
had  held  several  meetings  with  the  committee  of  the  Banbory 
Society  to  consider  the  best  means  of  getting  (he  land  into  the 
labourers'  hands,  when  an  opportunity  occuired  which  the 
Middleton  members  thought  too  good  to  miss.  There  was 
ofiered  for  sale  a  small  field  of  good  red  land,  dose  to  the 
village,  about  13  acres,  with  a  labourer's  cottage  and  fann 
buildings  upon  it.  We  purchased  the  same  for  £goo,  £3^0 
being  raised  by  twelve  members,  and  £SS'^  being  borrowed 
on  mortgage.  We  took  possession  in  October,  1S86,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1887  some  of  (he  farm  buildings  were  pulled 
down,  while  a  bam  was  converted  into  three  cottages  and 
a  room  was  built  in  which  to  hold  meetings.' 

The  society  was  registered  on  November  2,  1886,  the 
objects  being  to  buy  and  sell  land  and  buildings  for  garden 
allotments,  &c.,  &c.  The  shares  are  £1  each,  and  evety 
member  has  to  hold  at  least  two  transferable  and  three 
withdrawable  shares.  After  paying  5  %  on  shares,  the  net 
profits  are  to  be  divided  among  the  members,  but  in  what 
manner  the  rules  do  not  say. 

Mr.  Heath  also  informed  me  that  in  October,  1889,  the 
society  '  took  a  field  of  24  acres  on  a  lease  of  seven  years. 
Twenty  acres  of  this  are  let  out  in  half-acre  to  three-acre 
lots  J  and  the  remainder  is  farmed  by  the  society  until 
someone  wants  it.  These  allotments  are  let  at  35^.  an  acre, 
including  all  rates  and  taxes.  For  the  allotments  on  the 
1 3  acres  of  our  own  land  we  get  £4  an  acre,  as  it  is  better 
land  and  nearer  to  the  village.'  The  society  pays  $as.  an 
acre  for  the  land  they  lease,  and  the  difference  of  5*. 
between  what  they  pay  and  what  they  chaise,  covers  both 
the  rates  and  the  working  expenses. 

The  total  expenditure  on  their  freehold  property,  includ- 
ing the  conversion  of  the  bam  into  cottages  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  meeting-room,  was  £1,155.    According  to  the 
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Banbury  Reeord,  of  December,  1889,  the  room  is  a  great 
benefit  to  the  district.  It  is  let  out  'to  the  Salvation  Army, 
or  for  any  social  or '  political  purpose,  and  is  known  for 
miles  around  as  the  "  CoKiperative  Room." '  In  1891,  the 
society  erected  four  more  cottages  at  a  cost  of  £423 ;  and 
their  balance  sheet  for  December,  1891,  showed  them  to 
have  £966  of  share  capital,  and  £500  of  loans.  For  the 
latter  they  pay  4  %  interest  Their  profit  for  the  year  was 
£33,  all  of  which  was  taken  to  reduce  land  and  buildings 
account.     The  society  numbers  »4  members. 

At  Michaelmas,  1891,  the  Cambridge  Co-operative 
Society  took  a  farm  of  78  acres,  mixed  arable  and  pas- 
ture, on  a  seven  years'  lease,  at  a  rental  of  £3  per  acre. 
Mr.  Mills,  the  secretary,  has  informed  me  that  the  society 
has  let  a  portion  of  the  arable  land  for  allotments,  and  is 
retaining  the  remainder  of  the  farm  for  the  general  use  of 
the  society.  The  allotment  rents  are  9^.  per  pole,  or  at  the 
rate  of  £6  per  acre  per  ann.  Although  this  rate  seems 
high  as  compared  with  the  rental  the  society  is  paying, 
I  am  told  that  it  is  £3  an  acre  less  than  other  allotments 
are  let  at ;  and  it  therefore  shows  how  distributive  societies 
can  beneficially  help  their  members,  by  following  the 
example  set  by  Cambridge.  Mr.  Mills  has  further  informed 
me,  that  in  1893,  they  grew  a  variety  of  crops  on  the  farm, 
and  realized  a  profit  on  theyear  of  £156. 

The  Cleator  Moor  Society  has  also  for  years  let  about 
10  acres  of  their  farm  '  in  allotments  to  members  of  the 
society.' 

I  have  now  to  scan  the  efforts  of  the  distributive  co- 
operative societies,  to  add  the  department  of  agriculture  to 
their  other  developments.  As  they  are  somewhat  numerous, 
I  shall  group  them  in  order  of  the  sections  of  the  Co- 
operative Union. 

The  only  enterprise  in  Scotbnd  is  the  one  undertaken  by 
the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society.  In  the  summer  of  1S91, 
a  grazing  farm  of  380  acres,  named  Carbrook,  in  the  cane 
of  Stirling,  near  Larbert,  was  leased  on  a  rental  of  £490 
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a  year,  the  intention  of  the  directors  being  to  use  it  for  '  the 
raising  of  fat  stock'.'  During  1892,  the  Scottish  Whole- 
sale Society  also  leased  '  for  the  season,  a  few  grass  parks 
on  the  Dunmore  and  Camoclc  estates  for  the  grazing  of 
cattle;'  and  at  the  December  shareholders'  meeting,  the 
directors  took  '  power  to  lease  one  or  more  farms  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  should  a  favomsble  opportunity  offer 
itself;'  the  reason  alleged  being  that  'all  the  cattle  that 
can  be  reared  on  one  farm  is  about  150,  or  five  a  week'.' 
The  balance  sheet  for  December,  1892,  showed  that  a  loss 
had  been  made  on  the  year's  working  of  the  farm  of  £3T4. 
This  did  not  include  interest  on  the  capital  necessary  to 
work  the  farm.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  stock  and  imple- 
ments were  valued  at  £4,739.  This  included  the  value  of 
13  horses,  40  cattle,  and  %\%  sheep.  The  value  of  produce 
sold  off  the  farm  during  the  year  was  £10,063.  The 
directors  reported  that  all  the  crops  '  had  been  secured 
in  favourable  condition '.' 

On  February  29,  1892,  the  Dunfermline  Society  held 
a  special  meeting  to  consider  the  advisability  of  purchasing 
a  farm  of  364  acres  'in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,'  for  which  the  sum  of  £15,500  was  demanded. 
The  committee  employed  a  land  valuer,  who  reported  that 
the  farm  was  only  worth  £11,000.  A  resolution  was  moved 
to  the  effect  that  the  latter  sum  should  be  offered  for  the 
farm,  but  it  was  lost  by  'a  large  majority'.' 

Another  special  meeting  was  held,  on  August  11,  1892,  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  taking  three  farms,  named  Pitten- 
crieff,  Urquhart,  and  Logic.  They  were  said  to  be  '  close 
to  the  town,'  were  500  acres  in  extent,  and  '  were  in  capital 
condition.'  An  estimate  was  laid  before  the  meeting  of  the 
value  of  the  farm  jiroduce  annually  consumed  by  the  society. 
It  amounted  to  £5,416,  including  a  sum  of  £152  paid  for 

'  Ce-epertUive  Nems,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  796  uid  891,  »nd  Coagrem  Report, 
18OJ. 
»  IhLi.,  vol.  jtiiii.  pp.  s8i,  1315  and  1337.  '  Ihii.,  p.  13J5. 
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the  rental  of  'grass  parks.'  The  meeting  decided  by  131 
votes  against  119,  to  empower  the  committee  to  rent  the 
(aims.  The  committee  thereupon  took  the  fanns  on  a  lease 
often  years,  at  a  rental  of  £1,1 00  a  year;  and  it  was  decided 
to  cany  on  the  business  of  dairy  farmers '. 

The  Aspatria  Industrial  Co-operative  Society  had  about 
7  acres  of  land  as  early  as  1S81  or  1SS2.  In  1884,  a  httle 
more  was  added ;  and  in  1886,  East  Mill  Farm,  consisting 
of  33  acres,  was  rented,  and  38  head  of  cattle  was  placed 
on  it  *.  The  first  year's  operations  resulted  in  a  proUt  of 
£41,  besides  paying  interest  on  the  capital  invested'.  The 
second  year  showed  a  loss  of  6^.  51/.  *,  and  the  third  year 
(1889-90)  a  loss  of  £65  6j,  The  holding  consisted  of  63 
acres,  which  for  the  year  had  been  worked  as  follows :  38  acres 
pasture,  16  acres  fallow,  f>\  acres  seeds,  and  ■k\  acres  wheat 
The  valuer  reported,  'the  whole  farm  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  upon  those  who  have  the  management'  The  receipts 
for  the  year  from  the  farm  were  £1,784,  and  the  wages 
amounted  to  £128'.  This  bad  result  caused  the  society 
to  give  up  the  farm  in  1891,  Mr.  Cooper,  the  secretary, 
told  me  that 

'  the  rent  was  44.r.  per  acre.  We  mostly  used  the  land  for 
fattening  cattle,  with  the  exception  of  four  cattle  we  kept  for 
milk  and  butter.  The  average  number  of  cattle  kept  on  the 
farm  was  twenty-eight.  ...  1  attribute  the  loss  to  the  smallness 
t>f  the  farm.  If  wc  had  gone  in  for  a  farm  of  100  acres,  then 
I  am  sure  we  could  have  made  farming  pay.' 

Stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  North  Seaton  Farming 
Society,  and  the  more  recent  experiment  of  the  Bamslcy 
Society,  several  conferences  were  held  in  1885-86,  in  the 
Northern  Section,  to  consider  the  subject.  This  resulted  in 
several  societies  taking  up  farms.  One  of  the  earliest  was 
the  Bcdiington  Society.  In  1886,  the  society  hired  a  farm 
of  84  acres',  and  took  possession  at  the  latter  end  of  the 

'  CfH'/vra/it'r  ,\>ti'j,  T0I.  uiii.  pp.916  mhI  1140. 

'  Ihid.,  ToL  iTiii.  p,  970.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  xix.  p.  158. 

•  IhiJ.,  ia\.  xx.  p.  jjj.  •  Ihii,,  »ol.  xxL  p.  IJJ. 

*  CoogrtH  Kepoit,  1S87,  p.  18. 
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year.  I  have  no  return  of  the  results  for  1887,  but  since 
that  year  th^  have  been  as  follows:  1888,  profit  £16; 
1889,  profit  £13;  1890,  profit  £93;  and  1891,  loss 
£39.  The  rental  paid  for  the  land  was  £146.  In  1889, 
the  acreage  was  reduced  to  75,  and  the  rental  to  £133; 
and  in  1890  the  acreage  was  said  to  be  74,  with  a  rental 
of  £116'.  The  society  grows  potatoes,  turnips,  wheat, 
oats,  and  hay,  all  of  which  are  consumed  through  the  store. 
There  are  5  7  acres  of  arable  land,  and  1 7  acres  of  pasture. 
The  farm  is  held  on  a  fifteen  years'  lease  at  19J'.  per  acre, 
which  the  secretary  considers  is  too  high '.   It  was  said  that 

'the  farm  was  in  a  very  poor  condition  when  the  society  took 
it,  and  required  a  considerable  outlay  of  capital  to  improve  it. 
,  .  .  They  feed  cattle  and  breed  pigs ;  so  well  satisfied  are  the 
members  with  the  result  of  their  farming  experiment  that  they 
have  authorized  the  committee  to  take  over  two  farms  which 
were  to  let  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  advise  purcha»i^ 
instead  of  renting,  and  say  ihey  would  have  done  better  if  the 
farm  had  been  their  own  property',' 

The  capital  employed  on  the  farm  is  about  £800. 

In  1884,  the  Cleator  Moor  Co-operative  Society  took 
a  farm  of  55  acres,  at  a  rental  of  £148  a  year*.  About 
forty  plots  were  let  as  allotments,  at  rents  varying  according 
to  the  size,  from  5^.  to  30;.  each  per  ann.  '  The  land  is 
much  cut  up  with  pits,  tramways  and  ironworks.'  At  the 
beginning  of  the  tenancy,  the  farm  was  all  pasture  and 
meadow.  The  society  works  it  in  connexion  with  its 
cartage  department,  and  the  accounts  of  the  two  cannot  be 
separated  by  me.  For  the  year  1885,  the  profit  of  the 
combined  departments  was  £171.  The  farm  was  then 
cartying  9  horses,  10  cows,  and  25  pigs'. 

According  to  returns  made  to  the  Central  Co-operative 

'  CoDgieu  Report.  iS8g,  p.  35;  1S90,  p.  33;  iS9i,p.3i ;  uid  1S91, 
p.  31. 
'  Land  Aginti  Ricard,  November  19,  1800. 
'  Leeda  Society's  Special  Repoit  oa  Farming,  1S91,  p.  7. 
'  CoDgress  Report,  1887,  p.  »8. 
'  Co-opsraiiBt  Ncuit,  vol.  xvii.  p.  1030, 
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Board,  the  actual  profits  on  farming,  without  reckoning 
cartage  profits,  were,  in  1887,  £100 ;  in  1888,  £60 ;  and  in 
1891,  £133'.  The  annual  balance  sheets  of  the  farm  and 
cartage  together,  for  18S9  and  1890,  show  profits  of  £403 
and  £381  respectively.  I  presume  that  to  arrive  at  the 
farming  profits,  the  secretary  has  made  a  dissection  of  the 
accounts,  without  printing  or  publishing  them.  According 
to  the  annual  balance  sheet  for  1890,  which  is  the  last 
I  have  been  able  to  get,  the  acreage  was  54^,  of  which  36; 
had  been  pasturage,  15  hay,  3  turnips,  }  mangold,  and 
10  sublet  as  gardens.  The  sales  of  milk  and  poultry, 
and  garden  rent  receipts,  amounted  to  £377  ;  the  sales  of 
cattle,  potatoes,  butter,  and  wheat,  came  to  another  £  1 83 ; 
making  a  total  of  £560.    The  valuation  of  stock,  &c.,  was 

£8,3. 

Mr.  Jesse  Hall,  secretary  of  the  Consett  Society,  has 
given  me  complete  information  of  the  farming  operations 
conducted  by  (hat  society.  In  May,  1889,  the  society 
took  a  fifteen  years'  lease  of '  Number  One  Farm,'  contain- 
ing about  76  acres  of  grass  land,  with  a  roomy  house,  in 
a  central  position  on  the  farm,  at  a  rentaloffiysayear.  On 
this,  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  were  built  cow  byres 
and  poultry-houses  for  34  cows  and  100  fowls.  In  addition, 
the  society  already  had  20  acres  of  grass,  which  were  held  on 
a  fifteen  years'  lease  from  May,  18S5,  at  £3  per  acre. 

The  result  of  the  first  year's  operations,  up  to  May  31, 
1880,  was  a  net  profit  of  £35,  and  the  second  year  showed 
a  net  profit  of  £69.  Out  of  this  had  to  come  the  interest 
on  capita],  £1,100  at  5  %,  or  equal  to  £55,  leaving  a  net 
gain  of  £49  on  the  year's  working.  This  was  afier  writing 
£67  off  building  and  fixtures  account,  valued  at  £595. 
During  the  year  ending  May,  1891,  the  society  had  had  an 
average  of  15  cows  in  milk,  and  each  cow  had  produced  on 
the  average  896  gallons,  which,  at  9^.  per  gallon,  gave 
£33  1  ^s.  per  cow  for  the  year.    The  retail  milk  department, 

>  Cciosteu  Repom,  iSSS,  p.  *9;  l8S9,p.  15;  ind  1B91,  p.  3*. 
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after  paying  the  above  price  to  the  fann,  has  been  able  to 
make  a  dividend  oC  zs.  %d.  in  the  pound  on  its  sales. 

The  members  were  so  satisfied  with  the  results  that,  in 
November,  1890,  they  bought  the  Bunker  Hill  estate,  about 
a  mile  from  Consett,  close  to  the  leased  Ikrm,  consisting  of 
114  acres,  for  the  sum  of  £3,600,     Mr,  Hall  wrote  : 

'The  buildings  are  in  a  dilapidated  state,  having  been  much 
neglected ;  the  fences  are  all  more  or  less  bad,  and  the  land 
is  in  a  sour  and  poor  condition,  for  the  want  of  proper  drainage 
and  general  good  management.  The  farm  has  been  woriced 
on  the  exhaust  system  for  years.  The  rent  was  at  a  low  figure, 
;£t3o  per  annum  ;  but  the  tenant  was  always  complaining  about 
his  hard  lot,  and  of  not  being  able  to  make  ends  meet  How- 
ever, when  the  opportunity  was  given  him  to  remove,  he  was 
reluctant  to  go,  and  would  have  liked  to  have  continued  in  the 
tenancy.  The  bad  name  thus  given  to  the  farm  operated  at  the 
sale  in  our  favour,  and  we  got  it  cheap.  We  have  since  been 
offered  ^5,000  for  it.  The  farm  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
public  highways.  The  situation  is  good,  and  the  major  portion 
of  the  land  has  a  southern  aspect.  The  soil  is  of  a  heavy  clayey 
nature,  with  a  strong  subsoil ;  all  capable  of  great  improvement 
by  drainage  and  good  management.  We  intend  to  work  it  as 
a  general  farm.  1  anticipate  we  shall  have  to  spend  j£i,ooo 
to  put  (he  place  into  shipshape,  and  that  a  period  of  three  or 
four  years  will  elapse  before  a  good  return  is  got.  If  the  co- 
operative patience  can  be  got  to  wait  so  long  all  will  be  well 
Land  adjoining  ours,  and  in  a  worse  position  and  condition,  has 
been  sold  at  from  ^ip  to  ^£46  an  acre.' 

The  profit  on  the  joint  farms  in  1891  was  £104 ', 

In  1 866,  the  Derwent  Flour  Mill  Society,  Shotley  Bridge, 
leased  a  farm  of  150  acres  for  ten  years,  at  a  rental  of  £220 
per  ann.  There  were  60  acres  of  grass  and  90  acres  of 
arable  land.  According  to  information  supplied  by  the 
secretary  to  Mr.  George  Hines  at  the  latter  end  of  1890, 
there  were  five  men,  a  strong  youth,  and  the  manager's 
wife  employed  on  the  farm,  and  the  wages  bill  amounted  to 
£6  8r.  a  week.  The  manager  and  three  other  men  were 
supplied  with  house  and  firing  free,  and  with  40  stones  of 
'  CoDgress  Report.  i8gs,  p.  31. 
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potatoes  each  annually.  I  have  no  figures  earlier  than  fc^ 
1888.  In  that  year,  the  balance  sheet  for  the  farm  showed 
a  net  profit  of  £189.  Of  this,  £89  was  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  5  %  interest  on  the  capital  required  to  work  the 
farm,  and  the  remainder  was  written  off  implements  account. 
The  receipts  for  produce  amounted  to  £1,791,  and  included 
cattle  (£1,199),  sheep,  pigs,  horses,  dairy  and  poultry 
produce,  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  and  wool. 

The  profit  for  the  year  1889  was  £103  6j.,  of  which  £90 
went  to  pay  5  %  interest  on  capital,  and  the  remainder  to 
reduction  of  implements  account.  The  society  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  results,  that  in  addition  to  the  Low 
Waskerly  Farm,  already  in  its  hands,  the  Morrowfield  Farm 
of  240  acres  was  leased  in  May,  1890,  and  it  was  expected 
to  be  able  to  farm  the  larger  quantity  to  greater  advantage. 
The  rent  of  the  latter  farm  is  £  1 50  a  year,  on  a  ten  years' 
lease.     It  is  about  half  grass  and  half  arable. 

I  am  not  able  to  give  any  further  figures  concerning  these 
farms  beyond  noting  that  on  February  7,  1891,  the  society 
had  £5,640  of  capital  invested  in  them,  as  per  the  balance 
sheet  of  that  date ;  and  £90  had  been  credited  by  the  farms 
for  interest  on  capital  during  the  year. 

Among  other  societies  in  the  Northern  Section  which 
have  more  or  less  of  agricultural  land  in  their  hands  are 
Birtley,  15}  acres;  Guisborough,  11  acres  ;  and  Willington, 
10  acres.  These  are,  I  believe,  simply  for  the  use  of  their 
horses,  or  for  the  butchering  departments,  as  accommo- 
dation land.  Then  there  are  Egremont,  43  acres,  with 
a  rental  of  £95  a  year ;  Middlesbrough,  a8  acres,  rent  £85, 
and  profit  in  1891,  £5;  and  Naworth  Colliery,  35  acres, 
rent  £23,  and  a  loss  in  1891  of  £6'.  The  Middlesbrough 
Society's  secretary  told  me  that  theJr  land  is  all  grazing  for 
the  convenience  of  the  butchering  department.  They  had 
had  it  three  years  at  the  end  of  1891,  and  pay  £3  per  acre 
for  iL 

The  Chester- 1  e-Street  Society  has  a  farm  of  314  acres. 
'  Coogtcn  Keport,  1S91,  p.  31. 
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It  is  held  on  lease  for  21  years  at  a  rental  of  £330  a  year. 
Forty  acres  are  permanent  grass  and  the  remainder  are 
tillage.  They  employ  on  it  a  capital  of  £2,200,  and  in 
1891  there  was  a  loss  of  £42.  The  Seaton  Delaval  Society 
also  has  a  fairly  large  farm  of  254  acres.  The  valuation 
of  the  stock,  &c.,  at  the  end  of  1891,  was  £1,419,  and  the 
rental  is  £350  a  year,  on  a  five  years'  lease  ^  Mr.  Baxter, 
the  secretary,  said  the  society  feeds  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
for  the  butchery  department.  About  113  acres  are  grass 
land,  and  the  remainder  is  arable.  In  1891,  a  net  profit 
was  made  of  £110  lyx.  11/.,  out  of  which  interest  had  to 
be  paid. 

In  August,  1890,  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Society  decided 
to  purchase  a  farm  '  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  Mor- 
peth. It  had  been  chiefly  used  as  pasture.'  The  society 
took  the  farm  into  its  own  hands  in  June,  1891*.  Mr. 
Howat,  the  secretary,  wrote  me  early  in  1892,  *The  farm 
is  freehold  and  cost  £60  per  acre.  There  are  122  acres. 
It  is  being  utilized  for  the  production  of  milk.  Thirty  cows 
are  now  in  stock,  and  the  number  will  be  increased  to  forty. 
A  field  of  seventeen  acres  is  being  put  into  cultivation  for 
vegetable  and  fruit  production.  At  present  we  have  only 
six  employes  permanently  engaged.'  The  total  capital  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  at  the  end  of  189 1,  including  the  pur- 
chase money,  was  £9,022'.  The  committee's  report  for 
the  year  ending  June,  1892,  said,  *  A  heavy  outlay  has  been 
unavoidable  in  order  that  the  land  might  be  brought  into 
an  improved  state  of  cultivation  for  the  growth  of  vegetables 
and  fruit*  The  result  of  the  year's  working  was  a  profit  of 
£12  6j.  id.  The  produce  sold  amounted  to  £1,358.  The 
wages  paid  were  £459  *. 

At  the  latter  end  of  1886,  the  Newbottle  Society  *  rented 
a  dairy  farm  from  the  Earl  of  Durham,  and  commenced  to 

'  Congress  Report,   189a,  p.  32. 

*  Cooperative  News^  vol.  xxi.  p.  785,  and  vol.  xxii.  p.  425. 
'  Congress  Report,  1892,  p.  32. 

•  Co-operative  News,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  836. 
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sell  the  milk,  butter,  and  other  produce  to  its  members '.' 
In  September,  1889,  the  society's  manager,  Mr.  Scott, 
showed  the  fann  to  a  deputation  from  the  Sunderland 
Society,  and  gave  them  the  following  details  of  the  results 
of  their  operations :  '  During  the  three  years  we  have  been 
(arming,  the  accounts  show  a  profit  of  £199  6j.  io>/.,  or 
£31  17^.  \d.  more  than  the  capital  invested  in  the  under- 
taking. .  .  .  The  farm  produce  has  been  debited  to  the 
distributive  departments  at  current  market  prices,  and  their 
success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  only  produce  for  their 
own  requirements  V'  According  to  the  annual  farm  balance 
sheet  for  1889-90,  the  total  receipts  for  produce,  &c.,  were 
£493 :  £173  of  this  were  for  milk  and  eggs ;  £60  for  pigs 
and  poultry;  £336  for  potatoes,  hay,  barley,  and  oats ;  and 
£15  for  grazing  and  cottage  rents.  For  the  year  ending 
May  1891,  the  profit  was  £45,  and  for  1893  it  was  £59; 
but  they,  this  year,  increased  their  holdii^  of  land  from  50 
acres  at  £116  a  year  rent,  to  95  acres  at  a  rental  of  £183 
a  year.  The  capital  required  to  work  the  enlarged  farm 
is  put  down  at  £600 '.  Judging  by  the  balance  sheets, 
interest  is  not  charged  to  fann  expenses  before  declaring 
the  profit. 

The  last  farm  to  notice  in  the  Northern  Section  is  that 
of  the  West  Stanley  Society,  at  Bumopfield.  This,  accord- 
ing to  details  supplied  by  the  secretary  to  Mr.  Hines,  was 
Uken  on  a  twenty-one  years'  lease  at  the  end  of  1886.  The 
larm  consists  of  85  acres  arable,  and  101  acres  pasture  and 
meadow ;  the  rent  being  1  m.  per  acre  including  tithes.  The 
secretary  said : 

'  The  land  had  been  impoverished  for  years,  and  the  expenses 
in  manurin);  and  cleaning  have  been  very  heavy.  .  .  .  We  are 
able  to  grow  for  ourselves  all  the  feed  requisite  for  the  horses 
employed  by  the  society,  and  are  therefore  sure  of  the  quality. 
We  also  have  an  outlet  for  our  butchering,  by  being  able  when 
markfis  are  favourable,  to  buy  large  quantities  of  stock  and 
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feed  them  on  the  farm  until  the  butcher  wants  to  kill  them. 
We  shall  soon  go  into  the  dairy  businest  and  supply  our 
members  with  milk.' 

The  annual  balance  sheet  d  the  &rm  for  the  year  1889, 
which  was  sent  with  the  above  details,  showed  that  the 
sales  of  produce  for  the  year  amounted  to  £999.  Of  this, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  realized  £545 ;  potatoes,  hay,  straw, 
grain,  &c.,  £373;  and  grazing,  rents,  &c.,  £82.  The 
capital  employed  on  the  larm  has  grown  from  £1,250  in 
1887  to  £3,100  at  the  end  of  1891 ',  This  increase  is 
partly  due  to  the  erection  of  new  stables  and  poultry  bouses 
to  the  value  of  about  £370.  The  first  year's  working 
showed  a  profit  of  £28 ;  and  the  second,  a  loss  of  exactly 
the  same  amount  In  1889  there  was  a  profit  of  £150, 
and  in  1890  another  of  £33.  But  in  1891  there  was  a  loss 
of  £  143,  which  the  committee  considered  was  '  mostly  due 
to  the  very  unfavourable  season,  both  the  hay,  grain,  and 
potato  crops  having  suffered  considerable  damage  by  the 
wet  weather,  and  the  live  stock  having  also  been  severely 
affected  by  the  same.'  They  added  that  '  they  have  now 
made  a  commencement  with  dairying,  and  fully  expect  this 
will  make  a  change  for  the  better '.' 

The  total  acreage  thus  occupied  by  cooperators  in  the 
Northern  Section  is  1,878  acres.  In  addition,  the  following 
societies  held  small  quantities  of  land  for  grazing  purposes 
in  1S8S,  but  I  do  not  know  if  they  have  since  been  given 
up  :  Broomhill,  18  acres,  rent  £36  a  year;  Annfield  Plain, 
16  acres,  rent  £40  ;  and  Seaham  Harbour,  10  acres,  rent 
£36".  Judging  by  the  tenour  of  the  discussions  at  the 
northern  district  conferences,  in  1891,  and  the  decided 
character  of  the  resolutions  passed  in  favour  of  dairy 
farming  especially,  the  quantity  of  land  held  by  the  societies 
in  those  districts  will  be  rapidly  increased. 

The  Halifax  Society  may  claim  the  credit,  I  think,  of 

'  Congms  Reports,  iSS3,  p.  ig,  and  1S99,  p.  3}. 

*  Ibid.,  188S-91,  and  Co-eperatitie  Neoi,  vol.  xjciii.  p.  117. 

'  CoDgresi  Report,  18SS,  p.  95. 
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being  the  oldest  co-operative  farmeis  in  the  North-Westem 
Section.  Mr.  Shillito  told  roe  that  thejr  took  a  faim  of  48} 
acres  in  1865  on  a  fourteen  years'  lease,  at  a  rent  of  £175 
a  year.  In  1879,  the  lease  was  renewed  for  another  fourteen 
years.  Mr.  Shillito  wrote :  '  When  we  first  took  possession 
of  the  farm,  we  expended  on  slaughterhouses,  piggeries,  and 
other  outbuildings  about  £600;  but  we  have  written  this 
off,  with  depreciation,  and  we  have  no  assets  there  now.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  lease  the  farm  again.' 

The  reason  they  do  not  intend  to  take  the  farm  again, 
will  probably  be  found  in  the  following  statement,  made  by 
Mr.  Shillito  at  a  South  Yorkshire  district  conference  on 
July  II,  1885:  'For  many  years  they  had  lost  between 
£150  and  £300  a  year  upon  the  farm ;  but  they  had  it  on 
a  tease.  It  is  on  the  eastern  portion  of  a  hill,  and  it  catches 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  smoke  from  the  town '.' 
Of  late  years,  the  farm  has  not  been  quite  so  bad.  In  1887, 
there  was  a  loss  of  £76,  and  in  1888,  one  of  only  £8.  In 
1890,  there  was  a  profit  of  £21,  and  in  1891,  another  profit 
of  £40  *.  The  farm  is  used  mostly  in  connexion  with  the 
butchery  department. 

In  1885,  the  Bamsley  British  Co-operative  Society  took 
a  farm  of  133  acres,  at  a  rental  of  £230  a  year,  for  dairying 
pur|M>scs.  By  the  middle  of  the  year  they  had  65  head  of 
cattle  on  the  land,  and  were  milking  aa  of  them.  Milk 
'  was  formerly  41/.  per  quart  in  Bamsley,  but  as  soon  as 
the  society  took  the  farm  the  milk  vendors  had  a  meeting 
and  decided  to  reduce  their  price  to  ■^d. ' '  By  May,  1886, 
the  stock  had  been  increased  to  14S  cows*. 

The  venture  was  unsuccessful  for  several  years,  except  in 
the  important  matter  of  universally  reducing  the  price  of 
milk  in  Hamsley  by  35  %.  In  1887  there  was  a  loss  of 
£142;   in   18S8  another  of  £114',  and  in  1889  one  of 

'  Ci>-ef*ralive  Nm/t,  vol.  xi\.  p  673. 

'  toin,TCM  Kcpom,  1888-9  and  1891-j. 

'   Co  0ptraiivt  Newt,  *oI.  iH.  p.  675. 

'  IhiJ.,  vol.  mL  p.  487. 
*  Cori{;reu  Kcporti.  18B8-9. 
U  U 
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'  between  £  aoo  and  £300.'  The  committee  then '  appointed 
a  new  manager,'  and  waited  to  <  see  what  he  would  niake 
of  it '.'  At  the  half-yearly  membcTs'  meeting,  held  on 
February  9,  1891,  the  chairman  said  'though  a  loss  was 
shown  for  the  year,  the  farni  was  being  made  to  pay,  .  .  . 
and  if  any  member  had  come  prepared  to  move  to  give 
notice  to  the  landlord,  he  asked  them  to  give  the  farm 
another  year's  trial  *.'  At  the  meeting  held  in  February, 
1892,  the  directors  announced  that  '  the  farm,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  shows  a  profit  of  £170  on  the  year's 
working.  This  is  especially  pleasing,'  they  added,  because 
we  '  have  had  to  undergo  more  heckling  on  this  department 
than  on  all  the  other  departments  put  together'.' 

Mr.  John  Elliott  (one  of  the  farm  sub-committee),  writing 
to  me  at  the  beginning  of  1892,  said : 

'  The  farm  is  1 13  acres  grass  and  zo  acres  arable.  We  have 
83  cattle,  21  pigs,  and  150  poultry.  The  profit  made  is  after 
paying  5  %  interest  on  capital  and  10%  for  depreciation.  During 
the  year  we  have  produced  40,368  gallons  of  milk,  being  17,037 
gallons  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  farm  was  in  a 
wretched  condition  when  we  took  it.  We  lost  over  ^500  of 
stock  during  the  first  five  years  ;  but  two  years  ago  we  had  all 
the  drains  taken  up,  and  the  cowsheds  rearranged,  with  the 
pleasing  result  that  we  have  had  no  loss  from  disease  since 
then.  We  have  ceased  to  rear  calves,  as  we  find  it  better  to 
sell  the  milk.  . . .  We  have  increased  the  produce  from  the  land 
60  %  since  we  took  to  it ;  and  we  are  confident  we  can  still 
further  increase  it.  We  believe  that  the  land  is  the  future  hope 
of  co-operation.' 

An  attack  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  July,  1S92,  necessitated 
the  slaughter  of  all  the  Stock,  and  the  purchase  of  'an  en- 
tirely fresh  herd  *.' 

A  number  of  the  North-Western  Section  Societies  have 
had,  for  years,  accommodation  land  for  the  use  of  their 
butchering  departments  and  of  their  horses.    Since  i88ti, 

L  p.  150.  '  Ibid,  vol.  xjtii  p.  ij6. 
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Bingley  has  had  aj  acres  at  the  heavy  rent  of  £87  a  year'. 
The  secretary,  however,  told  me  they  were  going  to  give  it 
up  at  the  end  of  189a,  as  they  can  buy  cheaper  than  pro- 
ducing on  land  rented  at  from  50J.  to  bos.  per  acre.  He 
added  :  '  ^\e  have  not  attempted  growing  anything  but  grass, 
nor  liave  we  kept  any  store  cattle,  pigs,  or  poultry.  We 
have  occasionally  taken  note  of  our  produce  and  expendi- 
ture, and  the  result  has  generally  been  on  the  wrong  side, 
though  not  much.' 

1'he  following  societies  hold  smalt  quantities  of  land  for 
accommodation  purposes-.  Great  Horton,  17I  acres,  rent 
£74;  Greenfield,  5  acres,  rent  £10;  Dewsbury,  15  acres, 
rent  £60;  Keighley,  r8  acres,  rent  £84;  Kirkburton, 
9  acres,  rent  £19;  Middleion  (near  Manchester),  16  acres, 
rent  £75;  Mirfield,  15  acres,  rent  £45;  Winsford,  5  acres, 
rent  £13;  Windhill,  ri  acres,  rent  £37;  and  Pendleton, 
36  acres,  rent  £73*.  Mr.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  Pendleton 
Society,  wrote  in  189a  : 

'  We  simply  rent  the  farm  for  graiing  purposes,  and  keep  no 
Slock,  only  a  few  pigs  and  poultry.  We  own  over  60  horses, 
»nd  find  it  necessary  to  turn  them  oul  to  grass  Dccasionally. 
We  also  do  a  butchering  trade  of  ^45,000  per  ann. ;  and  the 
surplus  slock  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  kept  at  the  brm.  We  have 
held  the  farm  since  March,  1890^  and  the  result  of  the  past 
year's  working  was  a  loss  of  £18.' 

At  a  special  members'  meeting  held  on  November  15, 
1 886,  the  Manchester  Equiuble  Society  decided  to  rent 
I'oynton  Park  Farm  of  38a  acres,  on  a  lease  for  ten  years, 
at  a  rent  of  £563  a  year  at  the  commencement '. 

.According  to  some  figures,  &c.,  supplied  to  Mr.  Hines  in 
November,  1890,  the  farm  consisted  of  about  300  acres  of 
grass  and  meadow,  and  the  remainder  of  arable  land.  It 
was  then  carrying  60  milch  cows,  77  other  cattle,  103  sheep, 

I'ongttu  Report.  18S7,  p.  iH.  *  ConeKU  Keporti,  1SS7-9I. 

■  LftftrativtA'ms,  vol.  xviL  p.  it6B,  aod  Coogicu  Report,  itSft 
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r:=  -=3:  irai  inirgmifrt  aj»wMi  a  poiod  of  twenty-cme 
Tii^.-rrns  :c  -.:  Ie:smi:e!:.  liiS.  and  ii  showed  a  loss  of 
^^=:^  Tie  icimnicfe  annbcud  this  'mainly  to  the 
iTTry.yirTTiB::  ir:iiahc  :i  se  year  i3S7,  and  the  very  wn 
^iSAX  :c'  :=e  zax  t^ar.  .  .  .  They  bad  also  been  unfor- 
—-r.r~   -  ^nij  £.xk.  and  in  the  selection  of  their  faim 

Tir.  ---.'.-.-*  ii^i=;:cri339showedafurtherlossof  £368, 
v-.ii'-iiT  u-j  :ij-"^  i*'-'"^  made  for  interest  on  capital 
Av'.;ri-r_i  ::  tie  Congress  Report  for  1891,  the  loss  in 
:';>i  »ii  i-'i- :  i.-.c  die  balance  sheet  for  the  year  1891 
i-  -.^Ti  i  i-^r.cz  loss  of  £695.  The  receipts  for  produce 
:'  1'.',:  Tiri.  £r.=cc  for  live  stock,  and  £,i,o6S  for  other 
-.i^Ai'-i.  r.f  »'h:ch  £970  was  for  milk.  The  valuation  at 
th-j  cr.d  of  the  year  was  £3,737;  the  rent  was  £613,  and 
the  wages  bill  was  £660.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
unfortunate  farming  venture  thai  co-operators  have  ever 
touched. 

In  July,  1889,  the  Lancaster  Society  took  the  Dolphinlee 
Farm  of  100  acres,  on  lease,  at  a  rental  of  £1903  year'. 
'I'lic  balance  sheet  for  the  first  year's  working,  endir^ 
March  ^1,  i8yi,  showed  a  loss  of  £124.  The  receipts  for 
th(-  ye:ir  liy  sale  of  produce  amounted  to  £603,  and  the  farm 
viilualidn  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  £1,586,  The  (arm  is 
"f  a  i«r.\til  character,  milk  and  butter  constituting  nearly 
half  llio  tiilal  iiriHiiico.  The  result  for  the  second  year  was 
.1  Miiall  |>ro(i(  iir£;". 

Ill  the  kilanco  sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  I>ecember, 

'  .  ,-.\\M,tf.Vru.'.  .vl,  XX, ,..  lo;.  •  /^u^  p.  scj, 

'  ".'i-wgreM  Kepwt,  1S9J. 
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1893,  the  directors  of  the  Leeds  Industrial  Co-operative 
Society  reported  to  the  members,  that,  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  butchery  department,  they  'had  purchased 
a  farm  of  74  acres,  at  the  price  of  £3,948.'  The  farm  is 
at  Famley,  'within  easy  distance  of  the  slaughterhouse'  of 
the  society. 

The  Batley  Society,  at  the  end  of  1893, leased  two  farms; 
one,  the  Grange,  contained  41  acres;  the  other,  the  Soot- 
hilt,  which  adjoined  the  Grange,  contained  57  acres.  The 
rental  of  the  two  was  £184  a  year;  but  a  house,  &c.,  with 
about  3I  acres  of  land,  were  sublet  for  £60  a  year,  leaving 
the  rental  for  94I  acres  of  land,  £124  a  year.  The  society 
had  previously  been  renting  five  acres  of  grass  land  at  £33 
a  year  ;  but  they  were  giving  it  up '. 

In  the  Midland  Section,  there  was  registered  in  February, 
1891,  a  society  with  mixed  objects,  which  are  clearly  indi- 
cated by  its  title,  viz.  The  Sheeplees  Farm,  Poultry,  and 
Ixxin  Society,  of  Nottingham.  This  society  look  a  farm  of 
114  acres,  at  the  tow  rental  of  £70  a  year,  and  started 
business  with  a  capital  of  £240  *. 

The  year  18S5  was  largely  occupied  by  the  Midland 
district  conferences  in  discussing  co-operative  agriculture ; 
but  the  proximity  of  the  experiments  at  Radboume  and 
Ufton  seems  to  have  retarded,  rather  than  accelerated, 
co-operative  efforts  at  farming.  However,  in  this  year, 
Desborough  Society  purchased  a  small  freehold  farm  of 
20  acres'.  The  society  very  shortly  found  it  preferable  to 
cut  the  little  farm  up  into  twenty-pole  plots,  which  they 
sold  to  the  members  on  an  easy  instalment  system,  the 
price  charged  being  an  average  of  £10  per  plot,  and  the 
purchase  money  being  covered  in  ten  years,  by  members 
paying  out  of  their  dividends  ioj.  per  half-year.  5  %  per 
ann.  is  charged  on  the  babnce  due  from  the  purchaser. 

The  Lye  Society  has  held  14  acres  of  land  since  1889. 

'  CB-eptrafivt  Xrwt,  toI.  Mi».  p.  119. 
'  Congin*  Report,  1891. 
'  Ibid.,  i88j,p.  )& 
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In  1890,  they  paid  a  rent  of  £38,  and  made  a  profit  of  £6; 
but,  in  1891,  their  rent  was  reduced  to  £31,  and  their  profit 
was  increased  to  £10'.  The  Derby  Society,  in  1893,  bad 
also  held  29  acres  for  a  couple  of  years.  They  pay  £83 
a  year  rent,  but  they  bad  published  no  results;  and  I  think 
the  land  is  used  in  connexion  with  the  butchering  depart- 
menL  Karls  Barton  fanned  33  acres  in  1S91,  at  a  rental 
of  £63,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  profit  of  £11.  On  the 
other  hand,  Long  Eaton,  in  1891,  fanned  54  acres,  at  £83 
an  acre,  employed  £1,600  of  capital  thereon,  and  came  out 
with  aloss  or£i3i '. 

In  April,  1889,  the  Lincoln  Society  purchased  a  small 
farm  for  £550.  Mr.  M'Innes  told  me  that  there  are  ii| 
acres,  all  arable.     On  this  land,  he  said,  they 

'  built  a  foreman's  cottage,  outbuildings,  stable,  granary,  pig- 
styes,  and  a  shippon,  or,  as  they  are  called  here,  a  crew-yard, 
with  an  open  front  shed  on  one  side  of  it.  In  this  large  yard 
we  put  all  our  stable  manure  from  the  central  stores,  i\  miles 
distant,  and  it  is  trodden  down  by  about  60  or  90  pigs.  The 
pigs  remain  in  this  place  six  or  seven  weeks,  when  they  are 
taken  out  and  put  in  styes,  usually  six  pigs  together,  to  be 
fattened.  All  the  refuse  from  our  sl:iughlerhouse  and  the  faim 
is  thrown  into  the  crew-yard,  and  the  pigs  have  a  little  meal 
besides.  We  do  not  breed,  it  being  at  present  cheaper  to  buy 
young  pigs  in  our  local  markets.' 

The  balance  sheets,  &c.,  sent  to  me,  showed  that  two 
men  and  a  boy  are  employed  on  this  little  farm  in  winter, 
and  an  additional  man,  two  women,  and  a  boy,  are  employed 
in  summer.  The  bailiflf  has  a  pound  a  week  and  a  cottage ; 
the  other  permanent  hand  has  iSj.  a  week. 

The  first  accounts  were  made  up  at  the  end  of  1890,  and 
embraced  a  period  of  one  year  and  nine  months.  A  quan- 
tity of  fruit  trees  had  been  put  on  a  part  of  the  land,  and 
another  portion  had  been  worked  as  a  market  garden.  The 
produce  had  realized  £235,  £149  being  for  pigs  and  garden 
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produce,  and  £86  for  hay  and  straw.  There  was  a  net 
profit  of  £34,  which  was  equal  to  i\  %  per  ann.  on  the 
'outlay  of  £550.' 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1891,  the  profit  was 
£  131  ;  and  the  capital  sunk  in  the  farm,  through  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  &c.,  had  increased  to  £1,308.  This 
profit  was  equal  to  10  %  on  the  capital  employed.  The 
wages  bill  for  the  year  was  £139.  The  produce  sold 
amounted  to  £554  for  pigs,  and  £228  for  garden  and  field 
produce.  In  their  report,  the  committee  said ;  '  Our  regret 
is,  that  notwithstanding  the  many  resolutions  favourable  to 
embarking  in  farming  passed  at  general  meetings  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  more  land  has  not  been  obtained.' 

There  was  a  profit  for  the  year  1893' of  £305.  In  their 
report,  the  committee  said  : 

*  The  farm  has  again  more  than  justified  the  expectation  of 
those  members  who  for  many  years  have  urged  that  cultivation 
of  the  land  would,  if  properly  undertaken,  be  one  of  the  society's 
most  remunerative  branches  of  business.  We  axf  of  opinion 
thai  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  society  to  obtain  more 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  farm,  at  the  first  suitable  opp>ortunity, 
as  its  extent  is  quite  Inadequate  to  supply  the  town  branches 
with  what  they  require.  We  therefore  ask  for  an  expression 
of  opinion  upon  the  proposal  to  secure  more  land,  in  pursuance 
of  resolutions  already  passed  by  general  meetings,  and  binding 

In  January,  1886,  the  Ripley  Society  took  a  farm  of  50 
acres,  on  a  seven  years'  lease,  at  a  rental  of  £3  per  acre, 
with  tithes  amounting  to  £3  its.  per  ann.  in  addition. 
Mr.  Bridge  has  sent  me  some  figures  which  show  the  results 
of  the  working  of  the  farm.  After  charging  the  farm  with 
6  %  interest  on  £900  of  capital,  or  £54  a  year,  there  was 
a  profit  in  1886,  the  first  year,  of  £83.  The  second  year 
showed  a  loss  of  £56,  and  the  third  one  of  £78.  The  year 
1889  gave  a  profit  of  £13,  but  1890  made  a  loss  of  £6. 
This  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  two  beasts  valued 

'  Socicty't  tkUnce  Sheet,  Duxmber  iBgj. 
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at  £35.  In  1891,  there  was  a  profit  of  £33.  The  total 
results  of  six  years'  working  is  a  profit  of  £31,  in  addition 
to  5  %  per  ann.  interest  on  capital. 

Thirty-four  acres  of  the  farm  are  in  grass,  and  14  acres 
are  arable.  Milk  constitutes  nearly  half  the  total  value  of 
the  produce  sold  off  the  farm.  There  are  three  regular 
employes,  and  extra  hands  are  employed  as  required.  The 
head  man  gets  20J.  a  week,  with  house,  coal,  light,  and 
milk.  The  other  labourers  receive  'about  y.  4^.  per  day.' 
The  stock  consisted  of  about  13  cattle,  34  sheep,  so  pigs, 
4  horses,  and  a  quantity  of  poultry. 

In  1889,  the  Sheepshed  Society  hired  a  farm  of  52  acres. 
Up  to  the  end  of  their  second  financial  year  in  1890,  they 
had  lost  £123  by  (he  venture.  They  then  changed  their 
manager,  and  for  the  year  1891  the  loss  had  been  lowered 
to  £21.  A  capital  of  £750  is  utilized  on  the  farm'.  The 
secretary  has  told  me  that  the  society  tried  to  get  a  reduc- 
tion in  rent  of  loj.  per  acre,  but  the  bndlord  refused. 
They  have, therefore  given  notice  to  quit  at  Lady  Day, 
1893. 

The  farming  operations  of  the  Sheerness  Economical 
Society  have  been  already  described  in  Chapter  XII. 

The  Banbury  Society  took  a  small  farm  and  corn  mill  in 
187s  on  a  seven  years'  lease,  at  a  rental  of  £269  a  year, 

'When  the  land  was  taken  the  value  was  much  higher  than 
now  (1887);  but  soon  after  that  a  depreciation  in  all  agriculiura] 
produce  set  in.  In  1879,  the  hay  cost  as  much  to  get  it  as  it 
was  worth  ;  disease  took  off  many  of  the  sheep  ;  blight  seiied 
the  bean  crop,  and  rain  partially  destroyed  the  wheat  To 
crown  ihc  losses  the  hayrick  caught  lire  from  within  ;  so  there 
were  the  expenses,  without  the  benefit  of  insurance.  By  the 
time  the  lease  was  up  a  great  many  were  heartily  tired  of  it. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  some  who  thought  that  with  better 
land  at  less  price  it  might  be  made  to  pay  better  than  by  selling 
off  all  the  produce  and  implements  when  prices  were  at  their 
lowest ; '  and  on  March  ^  1883,  the  members  instructed  the 

'  Congiest  Report,  iSgi,  and  Ce-oferalivi  Xtws,  vol.  iit.  p.  661. 
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committee '  to  take  more  land,  and  transfer  the  stock  thereto 

The  committee,  however,  could  not  see  their  way  to  do 
this ;  so  a  special  meeting  held  on  March  23, 1882,  rescinded 
the  resolution  and  authorized  a  forced  sale.  'When  all 
was  balanced  up  there  was  a  loss  of  £405  '.' 

Stimulated  by  the  discussion  on  Co-operative  Agriculture 
at  the  Derby  Congress,  the  Chipping  Norton  Society  bought 
a  freehold  farm  called  'The  Glyme,'  early  in  1885,  and 
obtained  possession  at  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year. 
The  farm  was  '  well  situated,'  but  the  committee  said  they 
did  not  expect  to  get  it  '  into  order  for  about  three  years, 
owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  neglected  by  those 
who  may  be  described  as  outgoing  tenants '.'  There  were 
93  acres  of  arable  land,  and  19  acres  of  pasturage.  The 
cost  of  the  farm  was  £3,353,  and  there  were  no  tithes. 

At  the  end  of  1886,  the  committee  reported  a  loss 
of  £7  12J.,  after  paying  4%  interest  on  capital.  They 
remarked : 

'  When  the  news  went  forth  that  the  Glyme  Farm  had,  at  the 
&11  of  the  hammer,  been  knocked  down  to  the  co-operative 
sociely,  predictions,  alarming  but  not  encouraging,  were  rife 
as  to  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  co-operative  venture  .  .  ,  but 
with  the  indefatigable  attention  of  the  committee,  the  skill  and 
forethought  of  (he  bailiff  in  charge,  and  the  many  encouraging 
expressions  of  members  at  the  quarterly  meetings,  the  question 
which  bids  fair  to  become  a  national  question,  "  The  land  for 
the  people,"  has,  in  some  measure,  at  least,  as  far  as  the 
Chipping  Norton  co^iperators  are  concerned,  been  solved '.' 

In  the  second  year,  the  loss  was  £a  5,r.,  after  paying  4  % 
interest  on  the  capital  employed  in  the  purchase  and  work- 
ing of  the  farm;  and  the  committee  remarked:  'We  do 
not  consider  this  unsatisfactory,  considering  the  unfavour- 
able season  passed  through,  and  that  extensive  alterations, 

'  Brief  lliitory  of  the  Uuibary  Soctetj,  tSS;. 
*  CiH^ra/iiv  AVbv,  ToL  xtI.  p.  1131. 
'  Ibid.,  voL  xviiL  p.  35. 
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incidental  to  getting  the  &nn  into  working  order,  have 
been  efTected '. 

The  third  year,  1888,  brought  a  profit,  after  charging  the 
farm  £134  for  interest,  of  £12  6j.  31^.;  and  the  committee, 
in  their  report,  said,  'We  feel  sanguine  that  eventually  we 
shall  be  able  to  show  better  results.'  For  1889,  the  profit 
was£66i3j. ;  and  for  1890,  it  was  increased  to  £103  loj.  ^. 
The  balance  sheet  showed  the  fann  and  buildings  at  a  total 
of  £3,823,  implements  £193,  unexhausted  improvements 
£90,  and  stock  £1,527.  The  receipts  for  farm  sales  for 
the  year  amounted  to  £i,a8i,  and  the  wages  bill  was  £203. 
Four  men  and  two  boys  are  usually  employed,  the  head 
man  receiving  i8j.  a  week,  with  house,  &c.,  and  the  labourers 
jSr.  a  week.  The  farm  carries  about  18  to  ao  cattle,  3 
horses,  90  to  loo  sheep,  60  to  70  pigs,  and  150  poultry. 
For  1891  the  profit  was  £33*. 

At  the  latter  part  of  1887  or  early  in  1888,  the  Faversham 
Society  purchased  Snowdown  Dairy  Farm,  consisting  of  13! 
acres,  mixed  pasture  and  arable  land.  The  cost  was  £985, 
and  the  value  of  stock  £150'.  In  1889,  the  society  made 
a  loss  of  £a6o*,  and  the  secretary  has  informed  me  that 
they  have  let  the  farm  on  a  seven  years'  lease,  '  as  it  was 
too  far  away  from  town  to  make  it  pay.' 

Mr.  H.  A.  Scott  has  sent  me  some  details  of  the  farm 
worked  by  the  Harwich  Society,  which  was  taken  in  hand 
at  the  latter  end  of  1887.     He  said  : 

'Wc  took  the  farm  over  from  a  local  farmer  and  market 
gardener,  on  agreement  to  carry  out  his  tenure  of  lease,  which 
expired  in  September,  1892.  The  farm  consists  of  seven  fields 
and  two  meadows  ;  about  53  acres  in  all,  with  house:,  bam, 
stables,  outhouses,  &c  The  rent  is  ^100  a  year.  Our  stock 
consists  of  11  cows,  1  pedigree  shorthorn  buU,  I  bull  calf  and 
I  heifer,  i  pony,  2  mares  and  a  colt,  3  sows  and  27  pigs,  and 
a  number  of  poultry. 

'  Wc  employ  one  bailiff  and  his  wife,  one  horseman,  and  three 

'  Co-oftialivt  !fniis,  vol.  xix.  p.  7.  '  /Md.,  vol.  judii.  p.  69. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  XI.  p.  351,  and  Con^Ms  Report,  1888,  p.  15. 
'  Confess  Report,  1S90,  p.  33. 
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boys.  The  bailiff  gets  house,  firing,  and  £t  2s.  per  week  ;  the 
horseman  \y.;  one  boy  ioj.,  one  sx.,  and  one  4*.  We  retail 
the  milk  at  i^.  per  pint  direi:t  from  the  brm,  it  bang  dis- 
tributed by  the  boys  with  the  help  of  a  pony  and  cart  We  give 
checks  to  purchasers. 

'  The  bailifT  thoroughly  understands  his  work,  and  we  do  not 
inieriere  with  him  much.  The  local  fanners  say  we  have  got 
a  good  man,  and  the  results  have  proved  it,  we  having  made 
a  profit  each  year,  the  lowest  being  ^56  and  the  highest  £1 17.' 

Mr.  Scott  went  on  to  describe  several  misfortunes  which 
kept  their  profits  lower  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been,  such  as  cows  miscalving,  losing  a  mare,  &c.,  and  also 
said : 

'We  want  a  farm  of  abont  loo  acres  to  grow  all  we  want,  as 
50  acres  will  not  produce  enough  for  us.  We  grow  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  beet,  swedes,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  tares,  clover, 
&C.  Each  year  we  change  the  crops  on  the  land,  but  we  are 
cramped  for  acreage.  Milk  pays  best;  and  I  am  convinced 
that,  with  a  good  bailiff  well  acquainted  with  the  general 
working  of  a  farm,  any  society  will  make  it  pay.' 
The  net  profit  for  1891  was  £74,  and  the  capital  employed 
on  the  farm  is  about  £900. 

In  September,  1886,  the  members  of  the  Ipswich  Society 
decided  to  take  a  fann.  In  September,  1887,  they  entered 
into  possession  of  Boss  Hall  Farm,  just  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  partially  situated  within  the  borough.  There 
were  about  49J  acres,  and  the  rent  was  £100  a  year.  On 
the  farm  was  a  house  let  at  £30  a  year,  as  well  as  a  home- 
stead, 

'  comprising  a  bailifi"s  house  with  offices,  a  cowhouse  for  nine 
cows,  with  calves'  crib,  covered  pig-court,  cowshed,  meal-house, 
carpenter's  shop,  stable  for  eight  carthorses,  with  harness-room 
and  lofts,  a  large  bam,  two  com  stores,  drill  and  implement- 
sheds,  loose  box,  tumbril-shed  and  wagon-lodge,  with  granary 
over,  and  cattle  yard  enclosed  by  brick  and  flint  walls. 

'The  arable  land  was  very  foul  and  poor  when  entered  ufwn  ; 
but  the  first  year's  working  resulted  in  a  profit  of  ^£64,  besides 
paying  5  X  interest  on  ^500  of  capital.  Early  in  the  second 
year  a  considerable  loss  was  incurred  through  swine  fever,  the 
consequence  being  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  a  loss 
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of  ^41.  The  third  year  (1890)  was  better,  but  tbc  balance 
of  profit  was  only  ^8  i&t.  dd.  The  landlonl  then  gave  the 
society  notice  to  give  up  fiossession  at  Michaelmas,  1B91.  This 
caused  the  society  to  buy  the  farm  for  ^3,000 ;  and  the  com- 
mittee asserted  thai  they  could  realize  £fl,ooo  by  selling  a  strip 
of  10  acres,  fronting  the  main  road,  for  buUding  purposes, 
leaving  nearly  40  acres,  including  the  house  for  which  they 
receive  a  rent  of  ^30  a  year,  for  the  remaining  ;£i,ooo  of  the 
purchase  money '.' 

The  farm  consists  of  about  34  acres  of  pasturage  and  16 
acres  of  arable  land.  There  are  8  cows  for  supplying  milk 
to  the  members.     The  result  for  1891  was  a  loss  of  £99. 

In  May,  1886,  the  Royal  Arsenal  Co-operative  Society, 
Woolwich,  gave  the  committee  authority  to  purchase  some 
freehold  land.  This  power  was  exercised  at  an  auction  sale 
in  June  of  the  same  year,  when  the  committee  bought 
Bostal  Farm  for  £6,200.  '  The  purchase  comprised  over 
52  acres,  mostly  market  garden  land,  with  a  homestead, 
farm  buildings,  and  cottages.' 

'  Possession  was  taken  on  September  ag,  1886,  and  opera- 
tions were  immediately  commenced.  The  land  was  in  poor 
condition. .  .  .  Three  old  cottages  were  pulled  down  and 
one  erected ;  old  cowsheds  were  converted  into  piggeries, 
and  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  pigs  commenced,'  while 
a  greengrocery  department  was  started  at  the  Plumstead 
branch  of  the  society,  to  sel!  the  produce.  In  June,  1888, 
'the  daily  delivery  of  greengrocery  to  members  and  the 
public  ■  was  undertaken  ;  and  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
a  greengrocery  shop  was  opened  at  the  central  stores, 
Powis-street, 

The  working  of  the  farm  for  the  first  year  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  about  £500,  and  these  losses  continued  up  to  the 
end  of  1889,  when  they  amounted  to  £1,421,  'after  making 
allowances  for  depreciation,  and  5  %  interest  on  capital  *.' 


'  Origiit  and  Pregrtii  of  Woelwkk  Society,  1 890,  pp.  J0-3. 
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The  fenn  was  bought  by  the  society  subject  to  tithe. 
Owing  to  their  heavy  tosses  they  asked  the  clergyman, 
Mr.  M'Allister,  to  make  a  reduction  of  15  %  ;  but  this  was 
refused.  The  society  thereupon  instructed  the  committee 
to  only  pay  tithes  upon  compulsion  and  after  distraint.  This 
was  acted  upon  until  the  new  tithe  law  came  into  operation ; 
and  the  distraint  proceedings  were,  on  each  occasion,  accom- 
panied by  a  demonstration,  headed  by  a  brass  band  playii^ 
the  '  Dead  March '  and  other  significant  melodies '. 

The  losses  were  partly  caused  by  the  land  being  in  a  very 
bad  condition  when  taken  in  hand,  and  partly  by  circum- 
stances of  an  unforeseen  character,  such  as  an  outbreak  of 
swine  fever,  when  a  '  large  number  of  pigs  had  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  society  was  prevented  from  restocking  for 
some  months  afterwards.'  Then  a  fraudulent  bailiif  had  to 
be  dealt  with,  and  a  severe  hailstorm  '  did  £100  worth  of 
damage  in  two  hours'.' 

During  the  time  these  losses  were  being  incurred,  it  was 
stated  that  the  farm  bbourers  were  '  working  shorter  hours, 
getting  more  holidays,  and  better  pay  than  their  neighbours  *.' 
They  also  received  the  same  bonus  on  their  wages  out  of 
the  general  profits  as  did  the  store  employ^ ;  and  the  bonus 
usually  amounted  to  m.  fad.  or  \s.  Zd.  in  the  pound. 

In  consequence  of  the  losses,  the  members  held  a  special 
meeting  in  the  summer  of  1S90,  to  discuss  the  advisability 
of  giving  up  farming,  or  market  gardening,  and  using  the 
land  for  building  purposes.    The  proposal  was  negatived. 

Notwithstanding  the  losses,  great  energy  was  expended  on 
the  farm,  and  everything  that  skill  and  money  could  do  was 
done  to  produce  profitable  results.  '  In  the  early  part  of 
1889,'  it  was  decided  to  build  new  piggeries  'on  the  most 
approved  principles,  constructed  of  brick,  with  ibted  roots 
and  iron  fittings.'    Gas  and  water  were  bid  on  at  a  cost  of 

'  L  e-eftratitie  Nfaii,  vol.  ix.  pp.  4}  aod  410,  uid  toL  xtI.  p.  7<il. 
'  /bid.,  vul.  lu.  |ip.  6S7-8,  and  Origin  and  Pngnii  ef  Ike  WeelwUk 
St-icly.  Itiijo.  p.  Jl. 
'  Ce-efiraint  AfWi,  vol.  xiL  pp,  687-8. 
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about  £300,  and  in  addition  to  all  the  manure  from  the 
society's  extensive  stables,  immense  quantities  were  pro- 
cured elsewhere  to  enrich  the  land,  and  to  bring  it  into 
thoroughly  good  heart  Over  thirty  kinds  of  vegetables 
were  cultivated;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  quantity  of 
each  was  regulated  by  the  estimated  consuming  powers  of 
the  members ;  any  excess  caused  by  the  irregularity  of  the 
weather  being  either  sent  to  the  wholesale  markets,  or  given 
to  the  pigs. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  1890  rewarded  the  society  for 
its  intelligent  patience.  The  farm  made  a  net  profit  of 
£361  after  providing  for  depreciation,  and  also  £175  for 
interest  on  capital.  The  second  half  showed  a  similar 
net  profit  of  £58,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of  £419,  in 
addition  to  £340  for  interest  on  the  capital  invested  or 
employed  in  the  undertaking.  In  189 1,  the  profits  were  not 
quite  so  large,  but  they  amounted  to  £255,  in  addition  to 
£330  for  interest  on  capital,  and  the  usual  depreciations. 
The  sales  of  produce  amounted  to  £2,584,  or  about  £50 
per  acre.  The  stock  of  pigs  runs  from  300  to  400.  There  is 
also  a  large  quantity  of  poultry.  In  the  winter  of  189 1  a  new 
experiment  was  made  by  laying  down  a  quantity  of  straw- 
berry plants,  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  apple  trees,  &c., 
and  these  are  expected  to  further  improve  the  profit-bearing 
capacity  of  the  farm.  The  wages  bill  for  1891  was  £805. 
The  number  of  employes  fluctuates  considerably.  The 
quality  of  the  produce  is  very  high,  great  care  being  taken 
in  the  selection  of  the  seeds,  &c.,  and  the  best  prizes  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Festival  are  usually  taken  by  the  farm  \  It 
is  worth  noting  that  the  land  is  steadily  increasing  in  value 
for  building  purposes.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  and  in 
a  few  years  the  society  will  be  able  to  erect  on  it  a  little 
co-operative  town  for  the  residence  of  its  members. 

On  October  22,  1892,  the  Royal  Arsenal  Society  ex- 
tended its  farming  operations  by  purchasing  the  lease  of 

'  Society's  Balance  Sheets  for  1 890-1. 
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Croft  Dairy  Faim,  situate  '  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
drive  from  the  Bostal  farm,'  There  were  only  18  acres  of 
land ;  but  there  were  '  extensive  cowsheds,'  and  a  herd  of 
6;  cows,  besides  sundry  other  live  stock ',  The  society  had 
previously  been  taking  all  the  milk  from  this  dairy  for  the 
supply  of  its  members. 

In  March,  1888,  the  Gloucester  Society  took  Saintbridge 
Farm,  in  the  suburb  of  that  city,  on  a  seven  years'  lease  at 
a  rental  of  £367  \os.  a  year  for  the  first  five  years,  and  of 
£391  a  year  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  There  were 
97  acres,  mostly  grass,  and  the  lease  forbade  the  breaking 
up  of  any  pasture  or  meadow  land.  Hay  and  straw  could 
be  removed  from  the  farm,  on  condition  that  5  Ions  of  good 
manure  were  brought  in  for  each  ton  of  hay  and  straw  that 
was  taken  away.  The  lessees  had  the  option  of  determin- 
ing the  lease  at  the  end  of  five  years.  Through  Mr.  Clay, 
I  have  obtained  details  of  the  working  of  the  farm  for  the 
three  years  ending  March  31,  1891.  The  produce  averaged 
not  quite  £700  a  year.  For  the  three  years,  it  amounted 
to  £2,050.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was, 
wages  £520,  rent  £803,  rates  £90,  tithes  £29,  depreciation 
of  implements,  at  the  rate  of  5  %  per  ann.  £55,  and  interest 
on  £795  of  capital  at  3  %  per  ann.,  £33.  The  net 
profit  for  the  three  years'  working  was  £10.  The  principal 
item  of  produce  was  milk,  which  amounted  to  £1,228. 
Live  stock  sold  to  the  stores,  or  elsewhere,  realized  £6ri. 
Only  £50  of  liay  and  straw  were  sold  off  the  farm  in  the 
three  years  ;  the  sates  of  wheat  amounted  to  £39,  and  the 
sales  of  butter,  ^gs,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  came  to  £119. 
The  society  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  improved  conditions 
of  tenancy  for  the  farm,  commencing  with  the  expiration  of 
the  first  five  years  of  the  original  lease. 

In  August,  1888,  the  Plymouth  Society  took  Poole  Farm 
on  a  rental  of  £280  a  year.  There  were  103  acres  ;  but  in 
1891,  this  was  reduced  to  93  acres,  at  £310  a  year'. 
U87. 
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Mr.  Young  has  sent  me  the  balance  sheets  of  the  farm, 
together  with  some  other  details.  The  society  holds  a  14 
years'  lease.  The  farm  consists  of  17I  acres  permanent 
pasture,  6|  acres  orchard,  and  68 1  acres  of  arable  land. 
The  farm  is  worked  mostly  as  a  dairy  farm,  although  very 
short  *  of  water  on  the  hills.*  During  the  year  189 1  *  there 
were  sold  off  the  farm  17  bullocks,  11  calves,  53  sheep,  48 
lambs,  59  pigs,  79  poultry,  16,833  gallons  milk,  5,249  eggs, 
16,391  apples,  II  hogsheads  of  cider,  14^  quarters  wheat, 
6  quarters  barley,  and  3  tons  mangolds,  realizing  altogether 
£i>595-'  ^or  the  period  beginning  August,  1888,  and 
ending  March,  1890,  the  farm  lost  £179.  after  paying  18 
months'  interest,  at  5  %,  on  £1,266  of  capital.  For  the  year 
ending  March,  1891,  the  loss  was  £25,  after  paying  interest 
on  capital;  and  for  the  year  ending  March,  1892,  the  loss 
was  £115.  The  wages  paid  during  the  year  were  £218. 
Mr.  Young  concluded,  *  We  are  complimented  by  our  neigh- 
bours as  being  good  farmers,  and  as  having  improved  the 
farm,  although  we  have  not  been  successful.* 

On  August  I,  1888,  a  conference  of  about  400  people, 
mostly  co-operators,  was  held  at  Olympia,  in  connexion  with 
the  Irish  Exhibition  that  was  then  being  held  there.  At  this 
conference,  I  advocated  the  formation  of  a  society  to  teach 
co-operation  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  suggestion  was 
taken  up,  and  a  society  was  formed ;  but  on  the  Co-opera- 
tive Union  undertaking  to  do  the  work,  the  society  relin- 
quished its  charge  and  wound  up  its  affairs  in  May,  1 889  ; 
and  the  Ipswich  Congress,  which  was  held  shortly  afterwards, 
created  an  Irish  Section  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Board  ^ 

In  connexion  with  this  Irish  Section,  Messrs.  Stokes  and 
Gibson  (Limerick)  and  the  Hon.  Horace  Plunket  have 
been  very  active  in  promoting  co-operative  creameries,  with 
the  object  of  restoring  to  Ireland  the  position  which  it  had 
gradually  lost  in  the  English  butter  market.  Conferences 
were  held  and  pamphlets  circulated ;  an  especially  good  one 

*  Congress  Report,  1889,  pp.  19,  29  and  43. 
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containing  full  instructions  how  to  form  and  work  a  co- 
operative creamery,  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
organizing  agent  for  the  section.  The  Wholesale  Society 
also  helped  the  efforts,  by  becoming  a  ready  customer  for  the 
butter,  and  by  its  practical  sympathy,  expressed  in  many 
other  ways,  in  support  of  the  creameries. 

As  soon  as  the  farmers  became  aware  of  the  immense 
advantages  of  creameries,  they  began  forming  them ;  for  the 
certainly  of  making  at  least  one-third  more  profit  out  of 
their  cows,  was  an  advantage  too  great  to  be  resisted '.  At 
the  Congress  held  at  Lincoln  in  1891,  it  was  reported  that 
there  had  been  16  co-operative  creameries  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  with  plant  valued 
at  £7,786,  and  calculated  to  take  the  milk  of  14,100  cows. 
At  the  end  of  1891,  there  were  29  societies  in  existence;  but 
of  these,  1 1  had  not  begun  working.  Fifteen,  out  of  the 
remaining  18  societies,  made  returns  to  the  Co-operative 
Union,  showing  that  14  had  realized  profits,  varying  from 
£8  in  one  case  to  £370  in  the  highest ;  while  one  had 
made  a  loss  of  £  1 36,  through  being  burnt  out  *. 

In  May,  1892,  I  visited  a  number  of  these  creameries. 
They  were  all  well  adapted  and  well  situated  for  their 
work ;  and  mostly  arranged,  both  in  buildings  and  machinery, 
on  a  uniform  plan.  I  obtained  eleven  balance  sheets,  all 
audited  by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Irish  Section,  and  ten  of 
thtni  prepared  and  printed  in  a  uniform  manner.  The 
prirc  [laid  for  milk  averaged  over  i,\d.  per  gallon,  the  skim 
milk  and  butter  milk  being  returned  free  to  the  farmers. 
The  most  successful  society  in  1891  was  the  Ardpatrick. 
Its  butter  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  £4,347,  and  it 
received  milk  from  about  1,000  to  1,200  cows.  'Ilie  shate 
capital  was  supplied  by  51  members,  and  amounted  to 
£503 ;  and  the  value  of  the  building  and  machiner>'  was 
£934.  The  profit,  after  providing  for  depreciation,  was 
£340,    which    was    equal  to   68  %   on  the  capital.     Thiis 

'  Tract,  Ce-apenUivi  Crtamerits,  p.  -. 
'  CunyrvH  Kcpoil,  1X91. 
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creamery  had  a  Roby  engine,  three  separators,  and  two 
chums.  It  only  started  work  in  June,  1891.  Accordingio 
Mr.  Anderson,  the  usual  method  of  dividing  profits  in 
these  creameries  is,  to  pay  5  %  on  capital  and  divide  the 
remainder,  according  to  the  value  of  the  milk  supplied, 
among  the  fanners.  The  workers  in  the  creamery  get 
a  bonus,  at  the  same  rate  on  their  wages  as  the  farmers 
receive  on  the  value  of  their  milk. 

Mr.  Stokes  has  also  supplied  me  with  a  list  of  13 
creameries  which,  he  said,  are  identical  in  their  methods 
with  the  co-operative  creameries,  except  that  they  are 
registered  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act ;  and  they 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  included  in  the  total  number  in 
existence.  Not  having  accurate  complete  statistics,  I  can 
only  estimate  the  total  actual  position  of  these  creameries 
at  the  beginning  of  1892.  The  total  number  under  the  two 
Acts  is  43,  with  a  membership  of  about  2,000  farmers. 
The  paid-up  share  capital  will  be  from  £16,000  to  £iS,ooo, 
and  the  creameries  will  work  up  the  milk  from  about  35,000 
cows. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
Miscellaneous  Societies. 

A  SOCIETY  which  passed  through  four  transformations,  and 
lasted  about  thiity-three  years,  has  left  behind  it  a  peculiar 
interest,  chrough  having  been  a  connecting  link  between 
the  old  Christian  Socialist  associations  and  the  existing 
productive  societies.  I'his  society  was  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, promoted  by  the  Christian  Socialist  body  ;  but  it  re- 
ceived its  inspiration  from  the  Christian  Socialists  through 
the  Working  Men's  College,  Great  Ormond-street,  London ; 
which  institution  was  founded  by  Maurice,  Hughes,  and 
their  friends,  after  they  had  in  despair  given  up  their 
co-operative  propaganda '. 

Robert  Newton  was  connected  with  this  society  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  its  career,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  what  at  the  start  was  termed  The  Working 
Gilders'  Association. 

The  'agreement  for  the  formation  .  .  .  was  signed  by 
five  men,  and  the  first  contribution  of  is.  per  week  was 
paid  on  July  19,  1858 ;  the  workshop  being  opened  on  the 
birthday  of  the  first  member,  September  19,  1858'.'    The 

'  Mi.  Ludlow  lui  dineDted  from  thii  Matcmeal,  and  hu  llaled  llut 
'ihc  A>«ai;iation  wu,  io  tact,  neier  dUlolvcd,  Mid  might  be  brought  lo 
ai'tiie  life  igain  at  idj  time  by  iti  laniiiag  memLen.'  {Cf-fftfolroe 
Xtui,  vol.  uiiL  p.  nil.  J  On  the  Mber  liuid,  Mr.  Hngba.  in  ■  leclure 
at  Ibc  Working  Mcn't  College,  Mid, '  Tb«  need  of  Cff-efitra/itt  Lift,  and 
■be  hopelosncM  of  oblaiaing  i(  Id  ibc  thes  condiLioa  uf  loclely,  wu 
ihe  iiroiimite  cagie  of  Ibc  toDnduioi]  of  tbi*  Working  Men'*  Cdlcge.' 
.  C^aptratnn  Lift.  pp.  103-4.) 

'  Ce^fttalive  A'mt,  »(3.  till,  p.  1B3.  , 
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association  began  business  with  a  capital  of  £8,  and  existed 
as  an  unregistered  society  for  about  eight  years.  During 
the  whole  of  this  period,  not  more  than  £i8  of  capital  was 
paid  into  its  funds ;  but,  the  society  gradually  secured 
a  trade  of  from  £40  to  £50  a  week  '.  Mr.  Hughes  claimed 
the  credit  of  having  originated  the  society ;  and,  speaking  in 
1866,  said,  'they  had  met  with  many  obstacles,  for  the  trade 
was  a  peculiar  one ;  but  they  lived  down  opi>osition  from 
masters,  and  suspicion  from  the  trades  unions,  and  last 
Christmas  he  was  present  by  invitation  at  their  social 
annual  meeting.'     At  this  meeting 

'  for  (he  first  time  there  was  a  sum  to  be  divided  as  profits. 
During  the  evening  a  boy  entered  the  room  with  a  tray  in  his 
hands,  on  which  were  a  number  of  envelopes.  Now  there  are 
only  eight  associates  of  this  little  society,  and  under  the  old 
system  these  eight  men  would  have  received  the  whole  of  these 
profits  ;  but  they  employed  about  seventeen  other  men,  who 
during  the  past  year  had  worked  satisfactorily,  and  hoped  in 
time  to  become  associates.  But  the  number  of  envelopes  on 
this  tray  was  not  eight ;  it  was  eight  plus  seventeen.  They  had 
shared  their  profits  between  all  those  who  had  contributed  10 
the  success  of  their  society  during  the  past  year  '.' 

Mr.  Newton  has  explained  to  me,  that  '  the  profits  made 
each  year  were  equally  divided  between  the  members,  but 
not  withdrawn.'  As  I  understand,  a  bonus  was  declared 
on  wages,  before  the  profits  were  ascertained;  and  the 
bonus  was  paid  to  every  employ^,  I  do  not  know  on  whai 
principle  this  bonus  was  calculated. 

On  March  4,  1867,  the  Working  Gilders'  Association 
transformed  itself  into  a  Framemakers'  and  Gilders'  Associa- 
tion, I.iniLted;  and  amalgamated  with  a  former  employer 
and  landlord ;  the  whole  management  of  the  workshops, 
for  both  branches  of  business,  being  transferred,  by  the 
express  desire  of  the  employer  who  joined  with  the  co 
operative   workmen,  to  the  foreman    of  the    co-oi)erative 

'  Progrtsi  of  the  Working  Classes,  p.  I4I. 
'  Co-oferalor,  vol.  vii.  p.  8. 
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shop,  as  one  of  the  managing  directors.  In  1867,  Messrs. 
Ludlow  and  Lloyd  Jones  said,  '  the  joint  establishment 
stands  very  high  in  trade,  employs  about  forty  men,  and 
is  doing  business  at  the  rate  of  £6,000  a  year','  The 
premises  of  the  association  were  at  18  and  19  Red  Lion 
Square,  Holborn. 

The  association  was  registered  as  a  joint  stock  company, 
and  the  articles  of  association  provided  that  the  directors 
should  hold  not  less  than  twenty  shares.  These  shares 
were  £5  each.  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  was  a  director,  and 
Messrs.  William  Young,  John  Pashley,  and  Robert  Newton, 
were  the  managing  directors.  Mr.  Young  took  the  internal 
management  of  the  workshops,  Mr.  Newton  took  charge  of 
the  office,  &c.,  and  Mr.  Pashley,  who  was  the  incoming 
partner,  look  the  position  of  traveller,  &:c.  The  txiard  had 
power  to  suspend  a  man.nging  director  for  gross  misconduct ; 
but  they  were,  in  this  case,  hound  to  call  a  special  meeting 
of  shareholders  '  within  two  days  from  the  date  of  such  sus- 
pension.' After  [xiying  a  dividend  of  ^\  %  per  ann.  on  the 
share  capital,  the  remaining  profits  were  to  Ix;  divided  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which  went  to  increase  the  dividend  to 
the  shareholders,  while  the  other  was  divided  among  the 
employes  '  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  salaries  or  wages 
received  by  them  respiectively  during  the  half-year  in  which 
the  said  profits  shall  have  been  made.'  The  directors  had 
a  power,  usually  left  to  the  shareholders,  of  deciding  what 
amounts  should  l>e  put  to  a  reserve  fund,  and  as  to  what 
uses  this  fund  should  he  put  to.  No  employ<3  could  be 
a  director  other  than  a  managing  director.  A  shareholder 
had  one  vote  for  every  share  up  to  ten,  and  an  additional 
vote  for  ever}-  ten  shares  beyond  the  first  ten.  Votes  could 
be  given  hy  proxy. 

The  share  register  of  the  association  showed  that  Mr. 
i'ashley  was  allotted  300  £5  paid-up  shares  for  the  business, 
stoi  k,  inc.,  that  he  brought  to  the  association ;  and  107  £5 

'  i'TB^ras  efllu  H'eriimg  CItuui,  p.  141. 
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paid-up  shares  were  allotted  to  the  members  of  the  Working 
Gilders'  Association,  as  their  proportion  of  the  amalgamated 
assets.  The  first  balance  sheet  of  the  new  association  was 
made  up  to  Decetnher  31,  1867,  and  showed  a  paid-up 
share  capital  of  £2,420.  The  goodwill  and  fixtures  were 
valued  at  £941,  and  the  stock  at  £1,380.  The  book  debts 
amounted  to  £699,  while  the  creditors  of  the  association 
had  £698  due  to  them.  The  sales  for  the  year  were 
£4,760,  the  wages  paid  amounted  to  £3.031,  and  after 
writing  off  £63  expenses  in  forming  the  new  association, 
there  was  a  defiriency  of  £  1 3. 

In  the  year  1868,  Messrs.  Ludlow  and  Walter  Morrison 
became  shareholders,  and  helped  the  working  members 
with  their  advice.  The  business  this  year  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
£55  ;  but  at  the  annual  meeting  held  on  April  1 7, 1 869,  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  '  expressed  his  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  association,  and  also 
in  the  managers  having  done  the  best  they  could  under  the 
trying  times  they  had  to  contend  with '.' 

From  this  time  forward,  the  association  submitted  half 
yearly  balance  sheets  and  held  half-yearly  meetings  of  share- 
holders. The  attendance  at  the  latter  was  not  numerous ; 
and  never  exceeded  thirty-four,  including  both  workers  and 
sympathizers.  For  eight  years  and  a  half,  the  business  was 
fairly  successful ;  the  sales  averaging  about  £8,000  to  £9,000 
a  year,  and  the  wages  bill  being  about  £4,000  a  year. 
Twelve  balance  sheets  showed  profits  amounting  to  £2,219, 
and  five  balance  sheets  showed  losses  amounting  to  £473  : 
leaving  a  total  net  profit  for  the  period  of  £1,756.  During 
this  period,  the  share  capital  gradually  rose  from  £2,420 
to  £2,890.  The  first  dividend  was  declared  at  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  held  on  January  28,  1871,  and  was  at  the 
rate  of  7^%  per  ann.  for  the  half-year;  the  profit  made 
was  £409,  and  the  dividend  only  absorbed  £99.  Similar 
dividends  were  declared,  half-year  by  half-year,  up  to  the 

'  Mioiite  Ilook  of  the  Association. 
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middle  of  1876.  For  the  half-year  ending  December,  1874, 
there  was,  in  addition,  a  bonus  paid  of  £56,  being  at  the 
rate  of  4  %  per  ann.  on  the  share  capital.  The  workers 
also  received  a  bonus  for  the  first  and  last  time.  It 
amounted  to  £56,  and  worked  out  to  about  5^.  in  the 
pound  on  the  wages  and  salaries  paid  during  the  half  year. 

In  1875  I  became  a  shareholder;  and,  according  to  the 
minute  book  of  the  association,  at  the  first  shareholders' 
meeting  I  attended,  I  criticized  adversely  the  method  of 
debiting  fixed  stock  with  renewals,  repairs,  &c. ;  but,  was 
considered  by  the  management  to  be  too  strict  in  my  views, 
A  year  before  this,  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Morrison  protested, 
by  letter,  against  paying  dividends  out  of  the  balance  of 
profit  and  loss  account  when  the  half-year's  working  showed 
a  loss.  The  dividend  was,  howe\er,  declared  by  the 
members  in  spite  of  these  protests. 

There  was  no  dividend  for  the  last  half  of  1876,  there 
having  been  a  loss  of  £r03  ;  but  there  was  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  some  shareholders  to  have  a  dividend  declared  of 
5%;  which,  however,  failed.  For  the  first  half  of  1877, 
there  was  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7I  %  per  ann.,  and  this 
was  the  last  that  was  paid.  A  balance  of  £148  remained 
in  the  profit  and  loss  account  after  this  dividend  was  paid, 
and  £  1 40  of  it  was  carried  to  a  reserve  fund. 

From  June,  1877,  up  to  June,  1882,  the  association  had 
an  unbroken  scries  of  tosses,  amounting  in  tlic  aggregate  to 
£7.086,  and  var)-ing  in  amount,  half-year  by  half-year, 
from  £33  up  to  £393.  The  causes  of  these  disasters  were 
various.  Some  1  know  from  my  own  observation.  Others 
arL'  recorded  in  the  minutes.  So  early  as  1870,  Mr.  Newton 
complained  of  the  '  lack  of  interest  manifested  in  the 
success  of  the  company  by  those  employed;'  and  in  the 
same  year,  there  was  a  discussion  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  wise  to  let  all  the  employes  know  the  contents  of  the 
balanre  shceU.  Ultimately,  it  was  decided  to  read  the 
t>alancc  sheets  only  to  those  employes  who  were  members 
of  the  share  club,  which  was  in  enistence  to  help  employes 
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to  save  the  £5  necessary  to  become  a  shareholder.    Mr. 

Newton  has  informed  me  that  he  *  told  the  managers  that 

if  the  association  failed,  it  would  not  be  through  the  men, 

but  through  the  managers.'    In  1873,  again,  Mr.  Morrison 

'  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  workmen  did  not  take  shares 

more  readily,  as  the  association  was  now  paying   7^  %.' 

When  I  became  a  shareholder  in  1875,  the  association  was 

largely  engaged  in  making  pier  glasses,  as  well  as  picture 

frames,  and  also  in  doing  all  kinds  of  gilded  work.     The 

decoration  of  theatres  and  music  halls  formed  a  large  item 

of  business,  and  the  association  had  a  good  reputation  for 

the  excellence  of  its  workmanship.     A  change  of  fashion 

caused  gilded  mirrors,  &c.,  to  be  discarded  in  favour  of 

polished  and  painted  woods.     The  association  did  not  take 

sufficient  heed  of  the  rapidly-impending  change,  and  when 

orders  were  short,  the  men  were  kept  employed  making  for 

stock.    At  last  the  stock-room  was  full,  and  the  goods  could 

scarcely  be  sold,  even  at  a  heavy  sacrifice.    The  continued 

losses  seemed  to  have  an  effect  on  the  morale  of  both 

managers   and  men.     Certainly  one  of  the  managers  got 

thoroughly  disheartened,  and  drowned  his  cares  more  freely 

than  wisely.     Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Young  did  their  best 

according  to  their  lights ;  and  when  the  association  lost  one 

of  the  *  largest  customers  through  the  business  being  given 

up,'  while  another  large  customer  *  greatly  diminished  the 

amount'   of  his   orders,   Mr.   Newton   tried   to   get,  from 

co-operative  channels,  some  trade  to  make  up  for  that  which 

had  been  lost.     In  this,  he  was  only  partially  successful. 

The  association  had  been  accustomed  to  cater  for  wealthy 

customers ;    and   when   it  came   to   catering   for  working 

people,  the  descent  in  the  value  of  the  articles  required  was 

startling  to  the  employes  of  the  association.     They,  in  fact, 

objected  to  the  cheap  work ;  and  thought  they  were  badly 

treated   in   having   it  put   before   them,   although    it  was 

repeatedly  explained  that   there   was   no  choice   between 

doing  this  and  closing  the  department. 

In  February,  1880,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  *  con- 
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sider  the  circumstances  of  the  association,  with  a  view  to 
its  winding-up  or  reconstruction,  as  they  may  think  best.' 
This  committee  consisted  of,  a  large  creditor  who  was  also 
a  shareholder,  the  auditor,  and  myself.  The  result  was  an 
arrangement  that  Mr.  Pashley  should  resign  his  managing 
directorship ;  and  should  be  employed,  in  future,  on  com- 
mission and  a  small  salary.  Mr.  Newton  was  appointed 
sole  manager,  and  a  new  directorate,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Applegarth,  Jennings,  and  Standley,  was  appointed  in  place 
of  Messrs.  Pashley,  Newton,  Young,  and  Hughes,  who  re- 
signed to  make  way  for  them.  The  qualification  of  directors 
was  reduced  lo  five  shares  to  make  this  possible.  At  the 
next  half-yearly  meeting,  Mr.  Jennings  and  Mr.  Standley 
expressed  their  opinion  that  the  case  was  hopeless;  but 
Messrs.  Newton  and  Pashley  thought  that  there  were  signs 
of  an  improvement.  So  matters  dragged  on  very  painfully 
until  June,  1883,  when  the  losses  were  written  off  the  share 
capital,  and  a  suspense  account  was  created.  The  sales 
had  fallen  to  about  £5,000  a  year;  but  the  expenses  had 
been  reduced,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pashley,  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  premises  being  given  up.  Speaking  at  a 
special  meeting,  held  on  August  15,  i88j,  Mr.  Newton  said 
they  could  only  compete  by  'a  lai^er  amount  of  work  being 
tumcd  out  in  proportion  to  wages  paid  or  by  a  reduction 
in  waj;es. '  As  far  as  the  management  went,  their  wages  had 
been  reduced  lo  the  level,  or  below  the  rate,  of  a  journey- 
man's wage.  In  March,  1884,  in  another  effort  at  reorganiza- 
tion, it  was  determined  to  reduce  the  directors'  qualifica- 
tion to  one  share,  and  to  make  working  shareholders  eligible 
for  election.  But  business  was  conducted  under  grave 
fmamial  difficulties.  Some  funds  were  generously  provided 
by  Mr.  Ncale  and  his  son,  for  the  temporary  object  of 
enabling  the  association  to  carry  out  decorative  contracts; 
while  other  funds  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Newton,  from  pro- 
fessional money-lenders,  at  such  usurious  rates  of  interest  as 
5  y,  per  month  or  60  %  per  ann.  In  April,  1884,  it  was 
decided,  by  the  shareholders  and  the  principal  creditors, 
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to  have  a  friendly  voluntary  liquidation,  with  a  view  to  fonn- 
ing  a  new  company,  which  would  take  over  the  stock  and 
fixtuTcs  as  a  going  concern ;  and  I  was  appointed  honorary 
liquidator. 

A  provisional  committee  of  co-operators,  helped  by  the 
Cooperative  Aid  Association  and  by  the  Guild  of  Co- 
operators,  endeavoured  to  raise  capital  for  the  new  society, 
which  was  r^;istered  as  the  FramemakCTS*,  Gilders',  and 
Decorators'  Association,  under  the  Industrial  Societies  Act 
33,  out  of  about  30  work-people,  agreed  to  take  up  £130  of 
shares;  33  societies  and  some  50  individual  co-operators 
subscribed  about  £750 :  and  with  this  sum  the  new  society 
began  business,  taking  over  from  the  old  company  the 
plant  and  stock  at  a  valuation,  on  November  1,  1SS4,  for 
the  sum  of  £600. 

When  I  became  liquidator,  seven  months  earlier,  I  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  value  of  the  assets  was  much 
more  than  the  above-named  £600,  as  the  balance  sheet 
showed  them  at  £1,715.  When,  therefore,  I  received  a  first 
offer  of  £550  from  the  new  association,  I  was  very  much 
astonished,  and  resigned  the  liquidatorship.  Mr.  Newton, 
however,  saw  the  principal  creditors,  and  called  a  meeting 
of  shareholders,  at  which  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed,  asking  me  '  to  continue  the  liquidation  to  its  con- 
clusion." I  therefore  did  so.  The  £600  agreed  upon  was 
to  be  paid  partly  in  cash,  '  and  the  remainder  in  instalments 
extending  over  eighteen  months.' 

During  the  formation  of  the  new  association,  the  business 
was  carried  on  for  the  liquidator,  by  Mr.  Newton.  A  con- 
tract with  Madame  Tussaud  and  Co.,  for  the  decoration  of 
their  new  waxwork  museum,  resulted  in  a  heavy  loss  ;  and 
the  business  lost  steadily  during  the  whole  seven  months. 
A  statement,  then  made  out,  showed  a  probable  dividend  to 
trade  creditors  of  about  3J.  in  the  pound ;  while  all  the  share 
capital  was  lost.  But  this  prospective  dividend  depended 
on  the  new  association  succeeding,  and  paying  its  instalments 
of  the  purchase  money,  according  to  the  agreement. 
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The  new  association  had  a  devoted  committee,  including 
Messrs.  Hines,  Webb,  and  Randle,  who  gave  their  services 
gratuitously  out  of  sympathy  foi  the  cause,  and  especially 
on  account  of  their  sympathy  with  Mr.  Newton,  as  a  veteran 
co-operator.  But  they  were  confronted  with  financial  diffi- 
culties from  the  commencement ;  the  business  could  not  be 
made  to  pay,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  meet  the  bills 
due  to  the  liquidator  of  the  old  association.  In  August. 
1885,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  by  the  share- 
holders to  consider  the  best  means  of  raising  further 
capifal.  An  adjourned  shareholders'  meeting  was  held  in 
September,  and  another  in  October,  when  a  resolution  to 
wind  up  was  lost  by  11  votes  to  17,  14  of  the  17  being 
workers.  The  directors,  except  Mr.  Randle,  thereupon 
resigned,  as  they  '  felt  it  would  be  dishonest  on  their  part 
to  continue  in  office  with  great  losses  before  ihem,  the 
whole  of  the  capital  gone,  and  knowing  the  inefficiency  of 
the  management,  which  was  still  carrying  on  the  business 
and  losing  week  by  week  '.' 

The  association  went  into  voluntary  liquidation  on 
November  7,  1885;  Mr.  Randle  acting  as  liquidator,  and 
continuing  the  business  until  February,  1886,  when  he  sold 
it  to  Mr.  Newton  and  several  of  his  co-workers'.  The 
final  meeting  was  held  on  July  2,  1887,  when  a  dividend  of 
is.  6d.  in  the  [tound  was  paid  to  trade  creditors  and  loan- 
holders,  the  share  capital  being  all  lost.  At  this  meeting. 
Mr.  Newton  said  that  since  he  iiad  taken  over  the  business 
he  '  had  been  able  to  conduct  it  with  a  profit '.'  In  conse- 
quence of  the  disastrous  results  of  this  liquidation,  I  received 
barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  liquidator's  creditors  in  connexion 
with  the  old  association,  and  the  other  creditors  received 
nothing. 

Mr.  Newton  and  his  co-workers  canied  on  the  business, 
as  an  unregistered  association  or  firm,  up  to  February,  1891, 
when  it  was  finally  given  up;  Mr,  Newton  saying  that,  what 

'  Ca-ofiratitie  Ntun,  toI.  xvl.  p.  99s.  *  Ikid.,  vol.  xvil.  p.  569. 

•  liiJ.,  vol.  iVili.  p.  73«. 
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with  his  co-woTkers  dying  and  his  fiiiling  health,  it  was 
impossible  to  continue  the  struggle'.  Considerable  S3nn- 
pathy  was  shown  by  fellow-co-operators  to  the  veteran.  He 
had  mortgaged  his  house  to  find  money  for  the  Frame- 
makers',  Gilders',  and  Decorators'  Association,  and  in  his 
old  age  was  left  almost  without  resources.  A  subscription 
was  therefore  made  on  his  behalf,  and  between  £70  and 
£80  was  handed  to  him'.  A  very  handsome  memento  of 
the  skill  and  taste  of  the  employes  of  the  association,  is  lef^ 
in  the  beautiful  panelled  ceiling  of  the  Wholesale  Society's 
meeting-room,  Leman-street,  London. 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  fitting  opportunity  to  refer  to  the  work 
of  the  Co-operative  Union  on  behalf  of  co-operative  produc- 
tion ;  and  also  of  the  work  of  other  propagandist  associa- 
tions, including  the  Co-operative  Aid  Association,  which 
tried,  between  1884  and  iSgt.to  do  for  the  South  of  England 
what  the  Christian  Socialists  tried  to  do  about  forty  years 
earlier.  The  Framemakers  and  Gilders  owed  their  origin 
to  the  latter  body,  while  they  were  helped  by  the  former  in 
their  final  struggle. 

When  the  first  of  the  present  series  of  congresses  was 
held  in  1869,  in  London,  there  was  held  in  connexion  with 
it,  a  small  exhibition  of  co-operative  productions '.  This 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  co-operative  agency  in 
London,  to  exhibit  samples  of  the  goods  produced  by  co- 
operative societies.  The  agency  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Robert  Stephens,  and  was  carried  on  on 
his  own  responsibility,  but  at  the  instance  of  the  London 
section  of  the  Central  Board '.  This  effort  ceased  in  187a, 
several  societies  making  bad  debts  with  Mr.  Stephens. 
When  the  congress  again  met  in  London,  in  1875,  a  second 
exhibition  was  held ;  and  since  then,  an  exhibition  has 
formed  part  of  every  congress.  In  1879,  the  exhibition 
increased  in  importance,  greater  /clat  being  given  and  more 
public  interest  being  excited  by  the  formal  opening,  which 

'   Co-opcrativt  Ncms,  vol.  xxii.  p.  183, 
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was  instituted  in  that  year.  Mr.  J.T.W.  Mitchell  perrormed 
the  ceremony;  and  in  doing  so,  'he  asked  them  to  manifest 
their  sympathy  with  these  societies,  which  had  made  great 
progress  considering  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter'.' 
From  1879,  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  has  held  a  pro- 
iriinent  place  in  the  proceedings  of  every  congress ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  practice  has  materially  stimulated 
the  success  of  co-operative  production.  In  many  other 
ways  also,  this  branch  of  the  movement  has  been  cared 
for  and  fostered  by  the  Union ;  and  the  records  of  the  pasi 
twenty  yeare  show  conclusively  that  the  productive  societies 
have  had  far  more  attention  and  expenditure  bestowed  upon 
them,  in  proportion  to  their  contributions  to  the  Union, 
than  have  been  bestowed  on  the  distributive  societies. 

At  the  i88z  congress,  a  resolution  was  passed,  instructing 
the  Central  Board  to  set  aside  a  fund  for  the  development 
of  co-o|>eral(ve  production '.  When  considering  this  instruc- 
tion, the  Central  Board  feh  that  the  funds  at  their  disposal 
were  insuthcienl  for  the  purpose ;  and  thought  that  it  would 
be  neccs^^ar)'  to  get  societies  to  subscribe  specially,  if  the 
resolution  must  be  carried  out.  The  Board  thereupon  con- 
sulted the  sections :  and  all,  except  the  Southern  Section, 
replied  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  societies 
to  subscribe.  The  Southern  Section  thereupon  set  to  work 
to  Xxs  to  do  something  in  the  direction  indicated.  All 
parties  among  Southern  co-operators  joined  in  the  proposal ; 
for  those  who  were  sceptical  of  any  good  resulting  from  it, 
thought  that,  at  any  rate,  it  would  give  the  enthusiasts 
a  chance  of  working  out  their  views. 

A  very  enthusiastic  conference  was  held  on  the  subject, 
on  March  14,  1883,  in  I/>ndon,  Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Acland  being 
in  the  chair,  while  Messrs.  I.loyd  Jones  and  Kol)crt 
Newton  read  |iaiicrs.  Mr.  I.loyd  Jones  advocated  a  standitig 
romniittee.  '  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  claims  of 
voluntary  productive  associations,'  and  expressed  the  opinion 
tluit  while 

'  Concitts  Krpoct.  1879,  p.  I).  ■  Ibid.,  i88a,  p.  96. 
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'much  may  be  done  to  forward  productive  co-operation  by 
advice,  instruction,  and  encouragement  given  to  members  of 
trades  unions  . . .  more  may  be  done  by  encouraging  in  a  right 
spirit  well-intended  and  well-directed  volunteer  efforts  among 
'  the  members  of  various  societies  .  .  .  but  there  is  still  more  to 
be  done  by  a  wise  initiation  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the 
Wholesale,  or  in  conjunction  with  them,  than  in  any  other  way.' 

Mr.  Newton  advocated  raising  a  fund  in  the  section  to 
lend  out  to  productive  societies.     During  the  discussion,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  Mr.  Lamb,  and  some  others,  who 
4    were  jealous  for  the  federated  system,  I  pointed  out  that 

'there  was  room  enough  for  all  sorts.  The  Wholesale  could 
take  up  tanning,  soapmaking,  and  other  trades ;  but  it  could 
not  take  up  everything.  What  could  not  be  done  by  federal 
effort,  might  be  done  by  individual  association  .  .  .  and  what 
could  not  be  done  by  either  of  these,  might  be  done  by  industrial 
partnership.' 

At  a  second  conference  on  the  same  subject,  at  which, 
in  consequence  of  a  resolution  passed  at  the  previous  one, 
the  plan  of  a  Co-operative  Aid  Association  was  expounded 
in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Pumphrey,  I  remarked  that  *  it  was  only 
proposed  in  the  scheme  set  forth  by  Mr.  Pumphrey  to  work 
co-operative  production  for  the  supply  of  the  outside  public;' 
and  I  *did  not  think  the  most  ardent  federalist  would 
object  to  that.'  After  unanimously  passing  a  resolution, 
moved  by  Wm.  Nuttall,  calling  on  the  Wholesale  to  carry 
out  the  Edinburgh  Congress  resolution,  which  requested 
them  to  enter  more  largely  into  production,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  committee  be  formed  to  register  a  society  as 
suggested  ^ 

Thus  was  started  the  Co-operative  Aid  Association, 
Limited,  a  society  registered,  April  15,  1884,  under  the 
Industrial  Societies  Act  *  to  give  financial  support  to  pro- 
ductive societies,  to  create  a  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
productive  societies,  and  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the 

*  Co-operative  News,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  ^63  and  672. 
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best  means  of  organizing  and  worlcing  them.'  The  society's 
operations  were  to  be  limited  to  the  Southern  Section,  and 
were  to  be  conducted  in  harmony  with  the  Central  Co- 
operative Board  ;  which  body,  by  the  rules,  was  entitled  to 
elect  a  fourth  of  the  committee.  Soutbem  co-operatois 
were  each  invited  to  lake  up  one  £i  transferable  share, 
so  as  to  form  a  security  on  which  retail  societies  could 
advance  money  on  loans  ;  which  money,  in  turn,  the  Aid 
Association  could  lend  to  productive  societies.  There 
were  to  be  no  profits,  and  the  expenses  were  to  be  met 
by  means  of  voluntary  contributions.  Branches  were  to  be 
formed  in  connexion  with  the  retail  societies,  and  it  was 
expressly  stated  that  '  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  formation 
and  constitution  of  these  productive  societies  will  be 
encouraged,  whether  they  are  federal  or  composed  of 
individuals ;  the  only  desire  will  be  to  encourage  co-opera- 
tive effort  in  the  direction  of  production  '.' 

For  six  years  I  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Aid  Associa- 
tion, but  gave  up  the  position  in  February,  1890,  when 
Mr.  J.  j.  Dent  succeeded  me.  From  December,  1886,  Mr.  C. 
Waggitt  was  hon.  secretary.  The  association  kept  working 
until  August,  1891  ;  when,  in  consequence  of  heavy  losses 
by  the  failure  of  some  productive  societies,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  suspend  operations  for  a  period  of  twelve  months '. 
During  the  active  life  of  the  association,  assistance  was 
rendered,  in  the  formation  of  thirty-six  produaive  societies, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  the  London  branch  of  the 
Co-operative  Printing  Society.  Two  of  the  societies  were 
in  the  Midland  Section.  They  were  helped  by  guarantees 
given  to  the  Army  Clothing  Department  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  contracts.  Both  societies  are  very  successful. 
NineteL-n  societies  have  already  been  noticed,  and  of  the 
remainder,  one  is  very  successful,  but  scarcely  comes  under 
the  category  of  a  productive  society.     Six  of  the  remainder 
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have  not  yet  emerged  beyond  the  registration  stage,  and 
probably  never  will,  with  perhaps  one  exception.  Of 
the  other  eight,  I  will  give  some  brief  deUils.  The  total 
advances  made  to  societies  by  the  association  were  eighteen 
in  number,  and  amounted  to  £1,046,  Of  this  sum,  there 
were  £340  outstanding  on  August  4,  1891,  and  the  associa- 
tion had  £352  of  available  assets  in  addition.  From  the 
formation,  there  was  always  a  surplus  of  capital  in  the  hands 
of  the  officers,  above  what  was  required  for  loans  to  pro- 
ductive societies.  This  surplus  was  reinvested  with  distri- 
butive and  building  societies  on  short  loan,  so  as  to  be 
ready  in  case  of  need  for  making  additional  advances. 
The  expenses  of  the  association  amounted  to  between  £30 
and  £40  a  year ;  and  were  principally  for  postage,  printing, 
and  travelling,  all  other  services  being  rendered  gratuit- 
ously. For  the  guarantees  given  to  government,  a  small 
premium  was  charged.  This  was  placed  to  a  reserve  fund, 
to  which  also  was  placed  the  small  annual  balance  accruing, 
year  by  year,  through  the  association  receiving  5  %  on  its 
investments,  and  not  having  to  pay  interest  to  the  share- 
holders on  amounts  under  £1.  As  it  was  foreseen  that 
the  association  was  '  sure  to  have  losses  sooner  or  later, 
and  these  losses,  like  the  working  expenses,  can  only  be 
met  by  voluntary  contributions,'  sympathizers  were  asked 
to  give  contributions  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  so  prepare 
against  contingencies'.  At  the  end  of  1886,  the  reserve 
amounted  to  £20,  and  was  steadily  increased  until,  in 
1890,  it  amounted  to  £162.  Losses  by  the  failure  of  two 
productive  societies  reduced  the  fund  to  £68,  and  in 
August,  1891,  it  had  again  increased  to  £8z.  The  losses 
which  have  since  caused  the  temporary  suspension  of  work, 
may  amount  to  £200.  Against  this,  there  is  the  above- 
named  reserve  and  the  transferable  shares,  which  latter 
amount  to  £200  ;  so  that  the  loanholders'  claims,  of  about 
£500,  are  fully  secured'. 
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Among  those  who  helped  to  form  the  Aid  Association 
was  Mr.  E.  O.  Greening,  But  there  were  several  points 
to  which  he  took  exception ;  one  being  the  decision  not  to 
invest  the  association's  funds  in  the  shares  of  productive 
societies,  but  only  to  make  loans ;  another  being  the  ex- 
pressed determination  of  the  association  to  help  all  forms 
of  co-operative  productive  effort;  and  a  third  being  the 
limitation  of  the  association's  work  to  the  Southern  Section. 

Mr.  Greening  thereupon,  a  few  months  later,  founded  the 
Labour  Association  for  the  '  promotion  of  co-operative  pro- 
duction, based  on  the  co-partnership  of  the  worker ; '  and 
at  a  conference  held  in  London,  on  December  13,  1884,  an 
unsuccessful  effort  was  made  by  the  supporters  of  the  Labour 
Association  to  get  the  Aid  Association  as  an  auxiliary ;  the 
reason  against  becoming  auxiliary  being  that  the  Aid  Asso- 
ciation was  officially  part  of  the  Southern  Section  of  the 
Co-operative  Union,  while  the  Labour  Association  was  an 
independent  body  doing  what  it  pleased,  irrespective  of  the 
Co-operative  Union  and  of  the  Central  Board '.  Several 
societies  have  been  the  outcome  of  the  Labour  Associa- 
tion's work,  among  them  being  the  Working  Bookbinders, 
the  Bag  Manufacturing,  and  the  London  Cocoa  Productive 
Societies.  For  several  years,  however,  it  has  concentrated 
its  efforts,  in  conjunction  with  the  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Association,  on  promoting  an  annual  flower  show, 
productive  exhibition,  Jtnd  festival,  at  the  Crystal  Palace; 
and  in  this  joint  bbour  it  has  achieved  considerable 
success. 

The  success  of  the  Palace  Festival  has  led  to  the  Northern 
Section  of  the  Co-operative  Union  starting  a  festival  at 
Tynemouth  ;  and  there  also,  the  productive  societies  benefit 
by  having  an  exhibition  arranged,  in  which  they  are  able  to 
display  their  goods  to  large  numbers  of  co-operators  and 
the  general  public. 

One  of  the  first  societies  formed  under  the  guidance  of 

'  Co~^trativt  !ft»$,  vol.  xt.  p.  114], 
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the  Aid  Association  was  the  London  Portmanteau,  Trunk, 
and  Bag  Makers'  Co-operative  Productive  Society,  which 
was  registered  on  January  93,  r884.  The  promoters  were 
trade  unionists,  and  were  stimulated  to  the  attempt  by  the 
discussions  at  the  conferences  held  to  form  the  Aid  Associa- 
tion. The  rules  provided  for  £1  transferable  shares,  and 
for  a  committee,  to  consist  of  six  portmanteau  makers,  four 
bag  and  case  makers,  and  two  trunk  makers.  The  proAts, 
after  paying  6  %  per  ann.  on  shares,  were  to  '  be  divided — 
half  among  the  members  in  proportion  to  their  paid-up 
capital,  and  half  among  the  employ^  of  the  society  in 
proportion  to  their  earnings.' 

At  the  beginning,  the  society  was  very  self-reliant,  and 
was  determined  to  raise  capital  exclusively  among  the 
workmen  in  the  trade.  By  August,  1885,  the  society  num- 
bered 126  members,  and  had  £183  of  paid-up  capital 
It  was  not  intended  to  start  business  until  £400  had  been 
subscribed ;  but,  having  '  received  an  offer  of  large  orders, 
a  special  members'  meeting'  determined  to  start  at  once'; 
and  business  was  thereupon  commenced  in  September,  1885. 
'The  Rrst  balance  sheet  showed  a  loss  ;  and  the  difflculties 
were  increased  by  the  employers  of  some  of  the  members 
raising  objections  to  them  being  connected  with  the  society. 
It  was  also  difficult  to  secure  orders,  owing  to  the  shop- 
keepers' repugnance  to  co-operation '.' 

External  difficulties  caused  internal  dissensions.  '  There 
was  what  seems  to  have  been  a  split.  The  secretary  and 
manager  had  to,  or  any  rate  did,  resign  ;  and  another 
secretary  and  another  manager  were  elected.'  An  accoun- 
tant, to  set  their  books  in  order,  was  supplied  by  the  Aid 
Association,  This  body  also  advanced  a  loan  of  £50  in 
August,  1886;  and  a  further  loan  of  £50  in  January,  1887'. 
At  the  end  of  1886,  the  society  had  165  members,  £3r6 
of  share  capital,  and  £61  of  loans.     The  sales  for  the  year 

'  Aid  Association,  Firat  Report,  p.  8. 
,'  Ibid.,  Second  Report,  p.  7. 
'  CQ-eferalive  Ntvit,  »oL  lix.  p.  IJ18, 
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were  £894',  but  there  was  no  profit.  At  the  end  of  1887, 
the  share  capital  had  increased  to  £374,  and  the  sales  for 
the  year  were  £1,056 ;  but  there  was  a  loss  of  £35  *, 

On  July  3,  1888,  the  Aid  Association  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  Portmanteau  Makers,  and  '  had  the  pain  of  listening 
to  a  set  of  disclosures  made  by  Mr,  Melllsh,  the  then  secre- 
tary, which  showed  that  his  predecessor  had  left  the  books 
in  such  a  muddle  that  the  committee  were  quite  unable  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  position  of  the  society.  .  .  .  The 
manager  had  left,  and  started  business  for  himself.'  Several 
special  meetings  of  members  were  then  called,  which  con- 
vinced the  Aid  Association  that  the  only  proper  course  for 
it  was  '  to  take  prompt  action  in  the  interests  of  those ' 
who  had  entrusted  it  with  their  savings ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  action,  the  Portmanteau  Makers  went  into 
voluntary  hquidation  on  December  12,  1888'. 

During  the  hquidation,  additional  facts  became  '  known, 
such  as  the  pledging,  at  common  pawnshops,  of  manufac- 
tured stock,  for  sums  ridiculously  below  the  cost,'  which 
threw  a  strong  light  on  the  recklessness  with  which  the 
society  was  managed.  In  the  o|)inion  of  the  Aid  Associa- 
tion, the  failure  was  largely  due  '  to  long-continued  dissen- 
sion, almost  from  the  conimencement  of  the  business ;  to 
inexperience  in  management,  and  the  difficulty  at  some 
seasons  of  the  year  in  obtaining  trade ;  also  to  a  want 
of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  accurate  work  books ;  and, 
finally,  to  a  gradually  increasing  distrust  of  one  another  on 
the  part  of  the  members  V  The  Aid  Association  lost  £89 
out  of  their  £100  loan,  and  of  course  the  shareholders 
received  nothing '. 

A  Bag  Manufacturing  Supply  Association,  i  ■  Moor  Lane, 
I^ondon,  was  registered  on  July  19,  1886,  under  the  Indus- 

'  Con^Tcu  Report,  r8M,  p.  136. 
'  Ketiiitru-'i  Ketiinf,  1B87,  p.  46. 
'  Ca-eftrativt  Nras,  voL  xix.  pp.  1319  lad  1191. 
*  Aid  AHOcialioa,  Komth  Kepolt,  p.  4. 
'  Ibid.,  Fiftb  Kepuct,  p.  14. 
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trial  Societies  Act',  This  society  owed  its  origin  to  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Bolton  King,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Labour  Association.  Two  brothers  (Wilkins)  fonned  the 
society,  which  consisted  of  eight  members,  with  £8  of 
share  capital,  and  Mr,  King  advanced  them  £500  of  loan 
capital.  The  rules  secured  to  the  Messrs.  Wilkins  absolute 
control  of  the  business.  Friction  quickly  arose  between 
the  Portmanteau  Makers  and  the  Bag  Supply  Association, 
and  the  Aid  Association  sent  Mr.  M.  J,  V.  Neale  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  Mr.  King  to  remove  '  an  ostensibly 
co-operative  association '  from  a  '  field  akeady  occupied ' 
by  a  real  productive  society,  fonned  by  the  trade  unionists 
themselves '.     Mr,  Neale's  eflbrts  were,  however,  fruitless. 

The  first  half-year's  sales  of  the  Bag  Supply  Association 
amounted  to  £347',  and  the  second  amounted  to  £965, 
There  was  a  net  loss  on  the  year's  working,  after  paying 
5  %  on  loans,  of  £60 ;  and  the  association  reported  that 
ihey  found  the  'capital  of  £8  in  shares  and  £500  in 
loans  insufficient,'  They  had,  therefore,  '  decided  to  issue 
a, 000  preferential  shares  of  £1  each*,'  An  appeal  for 
subscriptions  for  these  shares,  claimed  that  the  associa- 
tion was  '  founded  on  true  co-operative  principles,  all  the 
workers  being  partners  and  shareholders,  with  the  right  of 
sharing  in  the  profits  and  electing  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment ; '  but  the  appeal  did  not  state  the  number  of  share- 
holders, nor  the  amount  of  ordinary  share  capital  held  by 
them.  Six  months  later,  Mr.  Wilkins  said  'we  have  taken 
our  stand  amongst  the  manufacturers  in  our  own  particular 
trade,  and  derive  our  custom  exclusively  from  the  trades 
.  ,  .  .  and  we  are  obtaining  orders  from  four  of  the  largest 
wholesale  buyers  in  the  kingdom,'  but '  not  one  co-operative 
society  or  store  renders  any  support  whatsoever'.' 

At  the  beginning  of  1889,  the  Bag  Supply  Association 
'  Registrir'i  Relpmi,  iBSg.  p.  117. 
'  Aid  Aisociation,  Second  Report,  p.  7. 
'  Congress  Report,  18S7,  p.  13G, 

*  Cesperalivt  Ntws,  tol.  iviii.  p.  999, 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  jAJi.  p.  63, 
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came  to  an  end.  The  capital  then  consisted  of  £S  ordi- 
nary share  capital,  £600  preference  share  capital,  and  £400 
loan;  all,  except  the  £8,  having  been  supplied 
'  by  outside  friends  of  the  society.  Of  this,  £,(xio  was  lost 
during  the  society's  existence.  It  employed  for  some  time 
twelve  men,  one  woman,  and  eight  or  nine  boys  and  girb,  but, 
as  stated  above,  only  eight  of  these  were  shareholders,  the  rest 
being  simply  employes.  The  causes  of  the  loss  are  attributed, 
by  the  officials,  to  the  want  of  regular  work,  coupled  with  the 
system  or  fiied  weekly  wages,  it  being  stated  that  the  eight 
shareholding  members  insisted  upon  being  paid  their  weekly 
wage,  even  when  there  was  no  woiic  to  do.  The  president  and 
secretary  of  the  society  were,  by  rule,  irrentoveable,  and  absolute 
power  of  management  was  given  to  them,  but  it  is  evident  that 
neither  they  nor  the  remaining  shareholders  *ere  qualified  to 
carry  on  a  productive  society,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
a  society  constituted  as  this  was,  ought  to  have  been  recognized 
as  co-operative '.' 

Writing  on  July  16,  1887,  Mr.  George  Hines  said  : 
'The  mat  manufacture. . .  has  centred  itself. .  .in  the  western 
portion  of  Suffolk,  probably  on  account  of  the  low  price  at 
which  labour  can  be  obtained.  .  .  .  Taking  trade  as  a  whole, 
til.  or  14^.  a  week  has  been  about  the  average  wages  when 
in  fiUI  work.  .  .  .  There  is  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  men, 
with  the  miserably  low  wages  they  were  able  at  any  time  to 
eam,  were  constantly  in  debt  to  the  shopkeefier,  In  fact,  the 
credit  system  is  literally  chronic  in  these  parts ;  numbers  of 
families  are  slaves  to  it  all  their  lives  through,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  those  who  employ  themV 

Principally  through  Mr,  Hines'  efTorts,  backed  up  by 
the  Aid  Association,  who  supplied  information  respecting 
markets  for  both  buying  and  selling,  prices,  &c.,  the  Long 
Mclford  Co-operative  Mat  Society  was  started  and  regis- 
tered in  the  early  part  of  1887.  The  shares  were  to  be  lot. 
each,  two  to  be  transferable  and  the  remainder  withdraw- 
able. Mr.  Hines  estimated  'that  about  £155  would  be 
ample  in  order  to  set  several  men  going;    and   suitable 

'  Ce-efiraiivf  Nemi  Ccnirftl  Ruanl  Prodnctlve Commiitce'i  Report), 
»ol.  «.  p.  ij;. 
■  Hid.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  705. 
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factory  accommodation  was  obtainable  for  £ao  a  jrear  rent 
As  the  manager  is  a  working  one  in  the  productive  part, 
and  only  a  pait  of  his  time  is  required  for  other  duties,  the 
expenses  above  the  cost  of  production  vill  be  very  smalL' 
In  May,  1887,  'the  men's  hands  were  forced  by  nimoursof 
the  intention  of  their  employers  to  discharge  some  of  them. 
Consequently,  without  waiting  to  get  certain  machines 
which  had  been  considered  necessary  when  making  the 
estimate  of  capital  required,  they  started  work  '  on  a  share 
capital  of  £40  raised  by  about  thirty  shareholders,  and 
a  loan  of  £25  from  the  Aid  Association'. 

The  working  members  of  the  society  soon  developed  an 
inability  to  attend  to  the  commercial  requirements  of  the 
business,  '  but  mainly  owing  to  the  energy  and  devotion  of 
Mr.  Hines,  who  paid  repealed  visits  at  the  instance  of  the 
Aid  Association,  their  books  were  put  into  order,  and  rela- 
tions were  established  with  co-operative  societies,  both  as 
customers  and  shareholders.'  Writing  on  February'  18,  1888, 
Mr.  Hines  said,  'The  men  have  been  fighting  truly  an 
uphill  battle.  Capital  and  trade  have  come  in  so  slowly  that 
it  has  positively  been,  sometimes,  almost  a  case  of  starva- 
tion to  the  men ;  going  home,  as  they  have  done  repeatedly, 
at  the  end  of  a  week  with  only  six  or  seven  shillings  in  their 
pockets.'  Both  co-operative  societies  and  private  firms 
praised  the  mat-makers'  goods, both  for  quality  and  prices'. 

The  first  balance  sheet  was  made  out  up  to  June  30, 
1888.  The  share  capital  was  then  £153,  and  the  loan 
£25.  The  sales  amounted  to  £365,  and  there  was  a  small 
profit  of  £2  i+t.  8rf.  The  second  balance  sheet  was  for  the 
half-year  ending  December  31,  1888,  and  showed  sales  of 
£434.  with  a  profit  of  £8  ks.  (>d.  The  third  balance  sheet 
was  made  out  up  to  December  31,  1889.  The  sales  for  the 
year  were  £1,110,  and  the  profit  was  £30  14/.  \\d.  The 
sales  for  1890  were  £1,223,  ^"d  the  profit  was  £40  4J.  id.\ 
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and  it  was  noted  that  '  it  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  welfare 
of  the  society  that  purchasers  compare  their  prices  with 
those  of  prison-made  articles,  because  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  articles  made  at  Long  Melford,  and  the  loose 
common  article  made  by  forced  labour.'  A  present  of  £  lo 
was  given  to  the  secretary  for  his  services  to  the  society  '. 
The  end  of  the  year  1891  again  showed  an  increase  of 
sales,  the  amount  being  £1,349;  but  the  profit  was  only 
£35  iij.  %d.  After  providing  for  depreciation  of  fixed 
stock,  the  profits,  since  the  society  started,  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  pay  S  %  per  ann.  on  share  and  loan  capital,  and 
a  small  reserve  fund  of  £9  has  been  accumulated  ;  but  no 
bonus  or  profits  have  been  allotted  to  labour.  After  paying 
5  %  per  ann.  on  share  capital,  the  rules  provide  for  50  % 
of  the  remaining  profits  being  divided  among  the  work- 
people, 25  %  among  the  purchasers,  15  %  to  a  reserve  fund, 
and  10  %  to  shareholders'. 

At  the  end  of  1891,  the  share  capital  amounted  to 
£370,  and  the  loans  to  £75.  The  capital  subscribed  by 
employes  was  £45.  Ten  societies  and  seventy-five  indi- 
viduals, including  twelve  employes,  were  shareholders. 
No  employes  were  on  the  committee.  The  society  was 
employing  nineteen  persons,  all  of  whom  worked  on  the 
premises.  The  fixed  stock,  after  depreciation,  stood  at 
£363.  The  prosperity  of  the  Mat-makers  was  checked  in 
1893;  and  at  the  end  of  that  year,  the  Society  was  in 
a  very  critical  condition. 

In  1887,  a  number  of  foreign  workmen  employed  in 
the  Ijindon  cigarette-making  trade  applied  to  the  Aid 
Association  for  assistance  in  starting  a  productive  society, 
'owing  to  the  harsh  treatment  to  which  employes  in  the 
cigarette  trade  had  been  subjected.'  At  first,  they  only 
admitted  working  members  of  the  trade  as  shareholders,  the 
original  rules  of  the  Cigarette  Makers' and  Tobacco  Cutters' 
Manufacturing  Society,   which  were  registered    in    1887, 

'  Cv-^trmiivt  Xftfi,  lol.  uii  p.  Jjo.       •  /M^  iroL  x*iii.  p.  705. 
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excluding  all  other  persons.  The  rules  also  provided  th^ 
each  member  should  take  up  at  least  five  £  i  shares.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  society  had  fifty  members  with  over 
£300  of  paid-up  share  capital  The  Aid  Association  then 
advanced  £100  on  loan,  and  business  was  commenced  at 
157  Houndsditch,  on  December  27,  1887.  The  rules  pro- 
vided that  60  %  of  the  net  profits  should  he  divided  among 
the  working  shareholders  in  proportion  to  their  wages,  10  % 
to  the  shareholders  in  addition  to  5  %  interest,  10  %  to 
a  reserve  fund,  and  30  %  to  the  purchasers.  According  to 
an  Echo  reporter,  the  committee  of  the  society  claimed  to 
'ensure  the  employes  higher  wages  than  are  ordinarily  given 
in  the  trade ;  we  limit  their  hours  to  eight  in  the  day,  and 
we  give  the  manager  a  fixed  salary,  so  that  he  will  not  be 
inclined  to  speculate,  or  grind  down  the  workers.'  In 
March,  1889,  the  rules  were  altered  so  as  to  admit  outsiders 
as  shareholders,  additional  capital  being  very  much  needed. 
Alt  shares  were  made  transferable,  but  it  was  only  obligatory 
to  take  one.  The  rule  as  to  profit  was  also  altered.  After 
paying  6  %  perann.  to  shareholders,  25  %  of  the  remainder 
was  lo  be  allotted  to  customers,  35  %  to  the  work-people,  and 
50  %  to  a  reserve  fund '. 

The  first  balance  sheet,  for  the  quarter  ending  March, 
1S88,  reported  sales  amounting  to  £1,271,  being  about  £98 
a  week.  A  small  profit  of  £3  had  been  realized,  which  was 
carried  to  reduction  of  formation  expenses.  The  com- 
mittee informed  the  shareholders  that  they  regretted 

'  to  see  the  great  hostility  displayed  by  so  many  manufacturers ; 
we  had  hoped  that  they  would  have  at  least  allowed  us  fair 
play ;  but  (ind  that,  because  our  aim  is  to  raise  the  woricing 
men  and  allow  them  to  share  in  the  profits,  in  addition  to 
paying  fair  wages,  instead  of  letting  it  go  into  the  pockets  of 
the  capitalists,  that  we  shall  have  the  most  vigorous  opposiuoD 
they  can  possibly  give.  .  .  .  Seven  or  eight  men  have  already 
been  instantly  dismissed  by  their  employers,  because  they  were 
suspected  of  being  members  of  our  society.    Owing  to  this 
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stem  faa  we  have  not  inserted  the  names  and  attendances  of 
the  committee.' 

For  the  whole  of  the  year  1888,  the  sates  were  £6,417; 
but  no  profits  were  realized  during  the  remaining  three 
quarters.  For  the  June  quarter  there  was  a  profit  of  £33, 
but  losses  in  September  and  December  quarters  just  cleared 
it  away.  In  October,  the  committee  'deemed  it  advisable 
to  make  several  alterations  in  the  management,'  and  they 
arranged  with  the  secretary  to  undertake  the  additional  duty 
of  manager.  At  the  end  of  1888,  the  share  capital  amounted 
to  £156  and  the  loans  to  £111.  There  was  also  a  small 
reserve  of  £4  15^. 

In  the  year  1889  the  sales  were  £7,866;  and  after  making 
some  slight  provision  for  writing  off  special  charges,  there 
was  a  profit  on  the  year  of  £51.  The  committee,  in  their 
December  report,  said : 

'We  now  think  the  time  has  come,  when  we  can,  with  con- 
fidence, ask  our  friends  10  take  further  shares.  Our  present 
capital  is  too  small  for  the  business,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference 
to  the  balance  sheet,  we  having  more  outstanding  accounts  thai) 
we  have  capital. .  .  ,  We  also  desire  to  extend  our  trade,  and 
to  do  so  successfully  we  shall  have  to  lay  down  machinery.  To 
put  down  machinery  and  properly  manu&cture  tobacco  we  shall 
require  from  ^z,ooo  to  ^5,000.' 

According  to  a  return  supplied  to  me  at  this  date,  the 
society  was  then  employing  ao  persons,  5  of  whom  were  on 
the  committee.  Two-thirds  of  the  trade  were  done  with  co- 
operative societies  and  one-third  with  private  firms;  £17  of 
share  capital  were  supplied  by  3  societies,  £57  by  1 1  workers, 
and  £187  by  43  other  persons. 

I'he  sales  for  1890  were  £9,557,  on  which  a  net  profit  of 
£96  was  realiicd.  After  reducing  some  special  items,  such 
as  brands  account,  the  remainder  was  placed  to  the  reserve 
fund,  as  '  we  have  standing  on  the  books  nearly  £90  as 
doubtful  debts,' of  which  'it  is  probable  that  25  %  will  be 
recovered.'  The  rate  of  bad  debts  since  the  society  started, 
had  been  ' less  than  \%'  oa  the  sales.     The  appeal  for 
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more  capital  had  not  been  veiy  successful.  The  shares 
stood  at  £243,  and  the  loans  at  £316. 

In  1891,  the  society  removed  to  larger  premises  in  Duke- 
street,  Aldgate.  The  sales  for  the  year  were  £10,740,  and 
the  profit  was  £  206,  the  whole  of  which  was  placed  to  the 
reserve  fund.  This  fund,  after  deducting  £100  placed  to 
the  credit  of  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  now  stood  at  £193- 
The  share  capital  had  gone  down  slightly  to  £333,  but  the 
loans  hadgoneupto  £370.  There  were  owing  to  merchants, 
£1,334  ;  but  there  were  cash  in  hand  and  at  the  bankers, 
£264.  The  fixtures  account  had  been  reduced  to  £30,  and 
the  brands  account  to  the  same  i^guie. 

When  everyone  was  congratulating  the  society  upon  its 
success,  a  storm  broke  out  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  held  on 
April  8,  1893,  which  resulted  in  the  majority  iU^ally  dis- 
placing some  of  the  sitting  committeemen.  Although  it 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  have  carried  the  change 
through  legally,  the  majority  would  not  consent  to  take  the 
trouble ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance,  the 
creditors  became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  accounts, 
and  took  action  for  the  recovery  of  their  money.  The 
result  was  to  force  the  society  into  voluntary  liquidation ; 
and  the  consequent  forced  sale  of  the  society's  assets, 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  all  ihc  share  capital. 

In  August,  18S9,  the  master  bass  dressers  of  London 
locked  out  their  men  for  forming  a  trades  union.  The  men 
had  become  unionists,  because  the  inferior  condition  of  the 
imported  raw  material  had  reduced  the  amount  of  w^es 
they  could  earn  weekly  by  piecework,  from  36J,  in  1884  to 
225.  or  2%s.  in  1889.  There  are  only  about  160  bass 
dressers  in  London,  and  of  these  over  100  stood  firm  to  the 
union.  When  the  lock-out  had  lasted  over  a  month,  the 
men  turned  their  attention  to  co-operation ;  and  Messrs. 
Nash  and  Waggitt,  from  the  Aid  Association,  met  them  at 
Toynbee  Hall,  to  give  advice  on  the  subject,  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1889.  It  was  calculated  that  with  £300  capital,  the 
men  could  make  a  fair  start ;  and  as  '  it  takes  three  years' 
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practice  to  make  a  man  reatljr  skilled  in  the  manual  process,' 
they  had  every  chance  of  success ;  for  the  bass  must  be 
dressed,  and  '  the  most  friendly  relations  existed  between 
the  dressers  and  the  brushmakers,  some  of  whom  intended 
to  take  shares  in  the  sodety '.' 

'  Nearly  every  man  in  the  union  paid  his  entrance  fee, 
and  undertook  to  take  up  a  share  *  in  the  Co-operative  Bass 
Dressers  Limited,  which  was  registered,  and  started  business 
at  105  Charles-street,  Stepney,  on  October  7.  1889. 
'  A  circular,  staling  the  facts,  and  inviting  investments,  .  .  . 
brought  in  more  than  £500,  .  .  .  and  the  Aid  Association 
advanced  £50.'  The  help  thus  given  '  acted  as  a  stimulus 
to  everyone  :  it  helped  the  employers  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  abandoning  the  lock-out,  and  paying  belter  wages.  It 
enabled  the  men  to  preserve  their  union,  and  to  ensure  the 
permanence  of  both  '  good  wages  and  the  trades  union,  by 
securing  the  establishment  of  the  co-operative  workshop '. 

The  Rrst  balance  sheet  of  the  Bass  Dressers  was  made  up 
to  December  31,  i88g,  and  showed  123  members  with 
a  share  capital  of  £557,  and  loans  £50.  The  sales  for  the 
ten  weeks  were  £7 15,  and  the  wages  paid  were  £175.  On 
the  sales,  there  was  a  realized  profit  of  £31  3^.  41/.,  which 
was  distributed  as  follows:— 5  %  per  ann.  on  shares,  £4  ; 
dividend  to  purchasers  at  3^.  in  the  pound,  £g ;  ditto 
on  wages  at  \s.,  £9  ;  £a  to  depreciation  of  fixtures,  and 
remainder  to  reserve.  A  Star  reporter  visited  the  place  in 
January-,  1 890,  and  wrote,  the  '  work  is  thorough,'  The  men 
'arc  not  forced  to  hurry  and  scamp  it,'  and  'the  result  is 
that  whatever  tendency  manufacturers  may  have  felt  to 
l)oycott  the  productions  of  these  co-operative  workmen,  is 
more  than  checked  by  the  excellence  of  their  goods.'  The 
men  said, 'it  is  not  only  the  better  weekly  money  that  we  get, 
but  the  fact  that  wc  are  our  own  masters.  We  aren't  liable 
to  be  bullied  and  sworn  at  and  sweated  like  slaves  We  can 
feel  that  we  are,  in  a  way,  free  men '.' 
'  Ce-tptrsUivt  Xnui,  vol,  xi.  pp.  1030  ind  1055. 
'  Aid  AuociBlion,  Fifth  Kepon,  p.  S.       *  Lowloa  Star,  JinniryS,  1B90. 
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The  balance  sheets  for  1890  showed  sales  £4,358,  with 
a  loss  of  £33.  This  was  ascribed  to  '  the  very  high  prices 
of  the  raw  material,  owing  partly  to  its  scarcity,  and  partly, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  to  a  combination  of  private  firms. 
...  A  sub-committee,  composed  of  members  of  the  society, 
and  of  the  Aid  Association,  have  considered  the  question  of 
the  society  commencing  brush  and  broom  making,  but .  .  . 
it  has  been  thought  prudent  not  to  start  for  the  present'.' 
For  the  year  1891,  the  sales  were  £3,333,  on  which  there 
was  a  loss  of  £4.  In  the  middle  of  the  year  the  society 
b^an  making  brooms,  and  succeeded  in  securing  a  vestry 
contract.  In  August,  1891,  the  men  in  the  private  trade 
struck  for  '  %i.  per  cwL  advance  in  the  price  of  dressing.' 
The  society  at  once  gave  the  advance, '  hoping  to  be  able 
to  sell  quickly  and  thus  keep  a  few  men  in  work,  so  as  to 
help  the  others  over  the  strike.  Our  hopes,  however,  in 
this  direction  were  not  reaUzed,  and  being  unable  to  obtain 
orders  for  our  bass,  we  had  to  stop  work  after  dressing  all 
the  raw  material  in  stock.  The  men,  after  staying  out  for 
14  weeks,  were  forced  to  give  in  and  return  to  work  at  the 
old  price,  through  which  we  sustained  a  heavy  loss ;  as 
although  we  had  paid  a  higher  price  for  labour  than  our 
competitors,  we  were  unable  to  command  a  higher  price  for 
our  goods'.'  The  share  capital  at  the  end  of  1891  stoodat 
£608,  and  the  loans  at  £53.  The  wages  paid  during  the  year 
amounted  to  £511.  Several  employes  were  on  the  com- 
mittee. Only  £9  of  share  capital  belonged  to  the  work- 
people. One  co-operative  society  was  a  shareholder  to  the 
extent  of  £5,  and  \ti  individuals  held  the  remaining  £594 
of  share  capital. 

The  balance  sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  July,  1891, 
showed  a  serious  loss  of  £105.  The  sales  were  £878  only; 
which,  the  committee  said,  had  reduced  their  '  chance  of 
making  a  profit.'  The  committee  were,  however,  in  hopes 
of  doing  better,  as  they  had  'secured  the  contract   for 
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supplying  bass  brooms  to  the  London  County  Council  for 
the  period  of  twelve  months.' 

In  1889,  the  stick  and  cane  makers  of  London  com- 
menced a  series  of  educational  meetings  at  Toynbee  Hall, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Aid  Association,  with  a  view  to 
forming  a  productive  society,  and  a  society  was  registered 
by  them,  in  the  same  year,  under  the  title  of  the  International 
Stick  Manufactory,  Limited,  38  Commercial-street,  K'  The 
name  was  afterwards  altered,  in  1890, 10  the  London  Stick 
Manufacturers. 

In  their  prospectus,  the  stick-makers  complained  of  '  (he 
insanitary  condition  of  the  workshops,  the  hours  of  labour, 
and  the  fact  that  of  late  yeara  our  wages  have  been  subject 
to  continual  reductions.'  The  shares  were  to  be  £1 
each,  and  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  %  per  ann.  It  was 
estimated  that  a  capital  of  £600  was  necessary  '  to  establish 
a  workshop.'  In  December,  1890,  the  society  had  over 
350  shares  subscribed,  of  which  100  were  fully  paid  up. 
The  subscribers  were  all  stick-makers.  They  then  appealed 
to  the  general  public  to  help  them ;  saying,  '  ten  weeks 
ago,  300  men  came  out  on  strike  against  the  wholesale 
introduction  of  boy  labour  into  the  trade ; '  so  that  it  was 
'  found  necessary  to  commence  work  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  workshop  has  been  taken,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  fitted  up 
we  can  put  some  of  those  on  strike  at  work.  By  the  New 
Year  we  hope  to  be  fairly  started '.'  The  Aid  Association 
advanced  the  society  £50  as  a  loan  *. 

In  Kcbruary,  iSgi,  the  Aid  Association  reported  that  the 
Stick  Manufacturers,  on  starting, 

'  received  good  orders,  aod  altogether  the  outlook  was  most 
promising.  Report!  from  time  to  time  were  bvourable,  so  far 
as  trade  was  roncerned,  but  they  found  that  more  capital  was 
wanted.  We  could  not  see  our  way  to  go  further  in  granting 
loans  than  an  amount  equal  to  half  their  share  capital    We  are 

'  R^tUnr'i  Rctamv  1S89,  p.  113. 
*  I'rotpectai.  neccmbet  to,  1B90. 
>  Aid  AMOcUlioo,  .SUlh  Report,  p.  6. 
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sorry  to  have  to  report  that  the  society  was  only  working  six 
months  when  strong  disseasions  arose ;  and,  on  our  going  into 
their  afiairs  with  a  view  to  taking  suitable  action,  we  found  that 
they  had  been  selling  goods  for,  in  some  cases,  half  the  cost 
of  material  and  production ;  and  in  many  ways,  owing,  no 
\  doubt,  to  their  want  ctf  mutual  trust  and  business  ability,  grossly 
mismanaging  afiairs  generally.  We  have  only,  up  to  now, 
been  able  to  secure  about  31.  in  the  pound  of  our  loui,  the 
landlord  having  talcen  almost  all  stock  and  fixtures  for  arrears 
of  rent '.' 

A  Co-operative  Millstone  Makers'  Society  was  regis- 
tered in  1890  at  Little  Trafalgar  Square,  S.E.*  The 
members  raised  £70  of  share  capital,  and  obtained  from 
the  Aid  Association  a  loan  of  £10.  They  obtained  a  few 
orders,  which  were  satisfactorily  executed ;  but  tbey  then 
mysteriously  dissolved,  leaving  the  Aid  Association  loan 
unpaid*. 

The  Productive  Co-operative  Cabinetmakers'  Society, 
17  Victoria  Park  Square,  E.,  was  registered  in  1889*,  It 
was  started  by  means  of  '  open-air  meetings  of  men  in  the 
trade ;  who  knew  full  well  the  terrible  effects  of  sweating 
in  the  East  End '.'  Mr.  .Arnold  White  gave  the  men  en- 
couragement by  pointing  out  how  the  society  could  obtain 
orders  from  men  like  himself.  The  Hon.  Thomas  Brassey 
also  interested  himself  in  the  society,  and  gave  it  some 
orders.  The  quality  of  the  work  was  of  a  very  superior 
character.  The  society  had  the  advantage  of  being  in 
connexion  with  the  Oxford  House  settlement  at  Bethnal 
Green.  In  a  short  prospectus,  addressed  to  '  Co-operators 
and  others,'  the  committee  asked  for  'the  generous  sup- 
port of  all  to  assist  us  in  practically  lessening  the  evils  of 
sweating.  .  .  .  Being  established  on  strict  business  lines,' 
they  said,  '  and  carrying  out  the  principle  of  co-operation, 

'  CoDgresi  Report,  189),  p.  101. 

*  K^^Ini'i  KetuiDE,  1890,  p.  119. 

*  Aid  AiEocUtion  Kepori,  1S91,  p.  6,  and  Congieu  Report,  1S91, 
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by  dividing  profits  among  the  workmen  and  customers,  we 
piomlse  in  return  for  orders,  justice  and  our  best  thanks,' 

In  July,  1890,  the  society  had  143  shareholders,  i2z  of 
whom  were  workers  in  the  trade  with  £89  paid  up ;  there 
were  twenty  sympathisers  who  were  shareholders  with  £1 14 
paid,  and  one  co-operative  society  with  £5  paid;  making 
a  total  share  capital  of  £zo8.  The  sales  so  far  had 
amounted  to  £373,  of  which  £255  were  to  private  persons, 
and  £17  to  co-operative  societies.  There  were  two  em- 
ployes on  the  committee,  and  three  members  were  being 
regularly  employed  on  the  premises.  The  profits  were  to 
be  divided  as  follows : — 50  %  to  the  work-people,  15  %  to 
the  managing  committee,  $%  io  members  for  special  ser- 
vices, 5  %  to  an  educational  fund,  10  %  to  shareholders,  and 
15  %  to  customers'. 

I'he  secretary  informed  me  in  December,  1892,  that 
the  society  was  very  much  in  need  of  orders  ;  and  I  think 
that  at  that  date,  there  was  no  one  being  fully  employed 
by  it. 

A  Co-operative  Bedroom  Suite  Manufacturing  Society, 
4  Club  Row,  Bethnal  Green,  was  registered  in  1890',.  They 
began  vigorously;  and  in  September,  1890,  according  to 
a  statement  made  to  me  by  one  of  the  members,  there 
were  seventy  members  with  £140  of  capital.  The  society 
had  been  working  for  six  weeks,  and  was  then  employing 
twenty-four  hands ;  while  the  sales  amounted  to  £80 
a  week.  I'he  Aid  Association  was  asked  to  help,  and 
thinking  the  society  had  good  prospects,  they  'advanced 
a  loan  of  £25  ,  .  .  but  the  same  causes  as  noticed  in  the 
stick-makers  compelled  those  who  were  endeavouring  to 
make  it  a  success  to  wind  up  the  society : '  and  the  Aid 
Association  received  an  intimation  that  y.  $d.  in  the  pound 
dividend,  was  to  be  declared  to  the  creditors'. 


■  Kcium  (applied  to  me  bj  (be  McttUcy. 
*  Kegiilru-'i  Retuim,  1890,  p.  119. 
'  Cc«t;itM  Kcpoit,  1893,  p.  101. 
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A  Glassmakcrs'  Productive  Society,  i8  Moi^n-street, 
Canning  Town,  was  registered  in  1889'.  The  founders 
were  '  all  employed  in  the  same  works,  the  owner  of  which 
recently  gave  notice  that  they  irould  be  closed  in  conse- 
quence of  financial  difficulties.  The  men  immediately 
waited  upon  their  employer,  and  explained  how,  with  their 
'  practical  knowledge  the  concern  could  be  worked  at  a  profit, 
if  one  of  their  number  was  appointed  manager*.' 

The  employer  allowed  the  men  to  make  an  informal 
experiment,  while  the  society  was  being  r^stered  and  the 
share  capital  was  being  subscribed.  '  The  traveller  of  the 
firm  joined  them  in  their  venture.  They  got  orders  and 
made  it  pay,  which  induced  the  master  to  change  his 
mind'.'  The  society  has  not  yet  made  a  start  in  business. 
At  the  end  of  1891,  there  were  twenty-four  members  with 
£  142  of  share  capital ',  and  they  were  striving  to  make  it 
£200;  which  sum,  it  was  considered,  would  enable  the 
society  to  begin  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

The  last  venture  that  sprang  from  the  Aid  Association's 
propaganda,  was  the  London  Co-operative  Leather  Manu- 
facturers' Society,  of  46  Leroy-street,  Old  Kent  Road,  E. 
It  originated  from  the  Bermondsey  branch  of  that  Associa- 
tion. A  member  has  told  me  that  the  first  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  formation  of  this  society,  was  held  on  September  3, 
1890,  when  six  leather  dressers  attended.  At  this  meeting, 
a  sub-committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  take  further 
action.  The  society  was  registered  on  July  15,  1891.  Each 
member  has  to  hold  at  least  five  shares  of  £1  each,  the 
first  of  which  '  shall  bear  no  interest,'  The  remaining  share 
capital  will  receive,  as  a  first  charge  on  the  profits,  a  divi- 
dend of  not  more  than  '  3  %  per  ann,'  Of  the  balance  of 
profits,  half  will  be  divided  among  the  shareholders  in  pro- 
portion to  their  capital,  and  '  the  other  half  to  labour,  to  be 

'  Regislor'i  RetDmi,  iSBi),  p.  113. 
'  Ce-optraiivi  News,  vol.  xi.  p.  919. 
'  Aid  AssociatioD  Kepoit,  1890,  p.  to. 
'  Congr«u  RepoK,  iSgi,  p.  184. 
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apportioned  according  to  the  wages  earned  by  each  worker ; ' 
but  only  to  be  'credited  to  him  as  shares  V 

The  above-named  informant  further  told  me,  that  'in 
the  summer  of  1891,  the  secretary  paid  a  visit,  at  his  own 
expense,  to  the  various  boot  and  shoe  productive  societies 
in  the  Midlands,  including  the  C.W.  S,  works  at  Leicester, 
and  obtained  promises  of  support,  if  the  goods  were  satis- 
factory.' 

Business  was  commenced  in  August,  1891,  to  find  work 
for  some  of  the  men  connected  with  the  society  who  were 
being  boycotted  by  the  masters,  in  consequence  of  a  strike 
which  had  taken  place  a  short  time  before,  and  in  which 
these  men  had  taken  a  prominent  part  In  their  first 
balance  sheet  the  committee  said : 

'  Although  we  have  had  to  fight  against  great  difficulties  during 
the  seven  weeks  which  ended  on  September  30,  through  want 
of  necessary  machinery,  and  also  throagh  constant  stoppages 
in  the  work,  through  fitting  up,  &C.,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
do  a  trade  of  ^133,  showing  a  profit  of  .^6  6r.  yd.  Your  com- 
mittee have  received  a  large  amount  of  support  horn  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  Your  society  is  dressing 
a  large  quantity  of  work  for  them,  which  was  hitherto  done 
by  private  firms  ;  the  work,  we  believe,  is  giving  every  satis- 
faction, as  we  have  received  from  them,  during  Uje  last  week 
or  two,  sufficient  to  keep  us  going  to  the  end  of  the  year.  We 
have  also  obtained  orders  from  other  si        '     ' 


In  the  seven  weeks,  £75  had  been  paid  for  wages,  and 
£160  had  been  expended  on  fixed  stock.  The  share 
capital  stood  at  £173. 

On  October  16,  1885,  a  meeting,  promoted  by  the  Labour 
Association,  was  held  at  Toynbee  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  '  society  in  the  east  of  London  for  manufocturing 
and  packing  articles  of  domestic  use  in  common  sale  by 
co-operative  societies.'  The  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  £.  O.  Greening  and  Mr.  £.  W.  Greening.  The  latter 
said 

■  Soddr'i  nilct. 
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'  the  intention  was  to  commence  with  the  manufacture  of  a  co- 
operative cocoa,  cocoa  being  an  article  in  large  demand  through 
the  stores,  and  one  yielding  a  fair  gross  profit.  It  would  require 
/'i, 500  capital  to  commence  making  powder  cocoa  on  a  moderate 
scalci  ^500  more  for  chocolates,  and  probably  another  ^500  for 
creams ;  but  the  committee  would  limit  themselves  to  one 
article  only  at  the  outset,  and  make  that  successful  before 
touching  a  second'.' 

Thus  was  commenced  the  London  Productive  Society, 
Limited,  which  was  registered  on  October  28,  1885,  under 
the  Industrial  Societies  Act,  the  model  rules  of  the  Co- 
operative Union,  with  certain  modifications,  being  adopted. 
The  profits,  after  paying  5  %  on  share  capital,  were  to  be 
apportioned  as  follows  :  '  30  %  to  the  workers  pro  rata  on 
the  amount  of  their  wages,'  10  %  each  to  an  educational 
fund  and  a  provident  fund,  '10  %  to  the  president  as 
managing  director,'  i  %  to  each  committeeman,  4  %  to 
a  special  rewards  fund,  '  20  %  to  co-operative  societies  who 
are  agents  of  the  society,  pro  rata  on  the  amount  of  their 
purchases,'  and  10  %  to  share  capital.  The  president  was 
to  be  the  manager ', 

A  prospectus  issued  by  the  society  soon  after  registration, 
declared  its  belief  that  the  above  system  of  sharing  profits 
would  'destroy  the  conflicts  which  now  exist  in  trade 
between  capitalists  and  workers,  buyers  and  sellers,  brain- 
workers  and  hand-workers,  and  bring  about  a  co-operation 
between  these  necessary  elements  to  success,  which  will 
tend  to  make  each  work  for  the  good  of  all,  instead  of 
wasting  their  energies  on  a  useless  and  expensive  com- 
petition.' 

Some  friction  arose  between  the  new  society  and  the 
Wholesale  Society,  through  the  committee  of  the  latter 
intimating  that  the  manufacture  of  cocoa  had  been  for 
years  before  them,  and  that  they  had  determined  to  recom- 
mend the  members  to  go  into  the  business.     After  several 
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adjournments,  from  one  quarterly  meeting  to  another,  the 
Wholesale  Society  did  start ;  but  it  also  aaed  on  an  oflei 
made  by  it  at  the  outset,  to  be  agents  for  the  sale  of  the 
London  Productive  Society's  cocoa '. 

The  London  Productive  Society  took  premises,  not  in 
the  East  End,  but  at  Thames  Ditton,  at  the  latter  part  of 
1887 ;  and  commenced  business  in  January,  1888.  I  have 
a  complete  file  of  balance  sheets,  up  to  and  including  the 
one  for  June,  1891,  from  which  I  have  culled  the  following 
particulars.  The  balance  sheet  for  June,  1888,  reported 
that  the  society  was  making  one  speciality,  and  that  '  over 
400  societies  are  acting  as  distributors.'  The  share  capital 
paid  up  was  £1,605,  ^"^^  '^^  loans  amounted  to  £305. 
The  sum  of  £1,413  had  been  expended  on  machinery  and 
fixtures.  The  preliminary  expenses,  amounting  to  £87, 
were  taken  as  an  asset,  as  was  also  a  suspense  account, 
'creation  of  business,'  amounting  to  £317.  At  the  end  of 
1889  the  paid-up  share  capital  was  £1,752,  and  the  loans 
£366.  The  sales  for  the  year  were  £3,006.  In  the  assets, 
the  prelimiruuy  expenses  stood  at  £90,  and  the  sus- 
pense account,  now  termed  'goodwill,'  £500.  There  was 
a  balance  of  loss,  in  addition,  of  £20.  At  the  end  of  1890, 
the  share  capital  was  £1,793,  and  the  loans  £395-  The 
sales  for  the  year  were  £3,157.  The  profit  made  during 
the  year  was  £51,  This  clnired  off  the  previous  year's 
deficit ;  and  as  no  depreciation  had  been  previously  written 
off  the  plant  and  fixtures,  £15  was  appropriated  to  this 
purpose,  leaving  the  nominal  value  of  this  asset  at  £  1,504. 
Of  course,  under  the  system  ordinarily  adopted  by  co- 
operative societies,  the  depreciation  of  plant,  &c.,  should 
be  a  charge  on  the  expenses  account ;  and  at  7  i  %  per  ann., 
would  have  amounted  on  the  three  years  to  about  £306. 
The  remaining  balance  of  profit,  alx>ut  £5,  was  devoted  to 
reduaion  of  preliminary  expenses,  leaving  the  item  at  £87. 
The  'goodwill'  suspense  account  was  kept  at  £500.     For 

'  Ctsftrativi  A'nti,  toI.  xtIi.  pu  jjy. 
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the  year  1891,  the  sales  amounted  to  £3,443.  There  was 
a  Dorainal  profit  before  depreciating  plant,  of  £ao  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  which  was  devoted  to  depreciation  of  plant, 
&C.,  and  reduction  of  preliminary  expenses.  But  the  last 
half  of  the  year  showed  a  loss,  without  any  cha^e  for  depre- 
ciation, of  £79.  The  sharecapital  stood  at  £1,867,  and  the 
loansat£497;  the  plant  and  fixtures  stood  at  £1,505.  The 
assets  called  '  preliminary  expenses '  stood  at  £83,  and  the 
assets  called  '  goodwill '  still  stood  at  £  500.  No  interest  or 
dividend  had  yet  heen  declared  on  share  capital 

In  the  report  for  December,  1891,  the  committee  said: 
the  latter  half  of  1891  'proved  itself  an  exceptionally  bad 
one  in  our  trade.  The  cold  weather  not  setting  in  until 
buyers  were  busy  with  Christmas  goods,  orders  were  in 
many  cases  kept  back  until  the  new  year;  nevertheless,  by 
persistent  canvassing  the  society's  sale  of  manufactured 
cocoa  showed  a  small  increase  over  those  of  the  cone- 
sponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  Unfortunately,  this 
was  more  than  counter-balanced  by  a  considerable  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  contract  work,  the  result  being  a  net 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  total  sales  of  £59.'  Mr.  £.  W. 
Greening  has  been  president  and  manager  from  the  com- 
mencement Writing  to  Miss  Potter  in  1891,  the  manager 
informed  her  that  most  of  the  employes  were  members  of 
the  society,  and  three  were  members  of  the  committee. 

The  balance  sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  June,  1891, 
showed  a  profit  of  £58 ;  but  no  provision  was  made  for 
depreciation.  If  there  had  heen,  it  would  have  turned  the 
profit  into  a  loss.  This  sum  of  £58  was  taken  to  reduc- 
tion of  loss  account,  leaving  the  balance  of  loss  £31,  with- 
out reckoning  the  £583  of  preliminary  expenses  and  losses 
taken  as  an  asset,  under  the  term  '  good-will.'  The  share 
capital  still  stood  in  the  balance  sheet  at  £1,867. 

Mr.  William  Simpson  (then  a  branch  store  manager)  and 
Mr.  F.  G.  Plant  (a  chemist)  were  induced  by  reading 
Hughes  and  Neale's  Manual  of  Co-operation  to  start  the 
Co-operative  Sundries   Manufacturing  Society.     It  began 
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business  at  Wellington-street,  Gorton,  near  Manchester,  and 
was  registered  on  June  30,  1S85.  The  rules  provided  that 
the  shares  should  be  £  i  each,  and  all  transferable.  After  pay- 
'"K  S  %  pc''  ^^^  '^^  share  capital,  the  profits  were  to  '  be 
divided  between  capital,  labour,  and  trade,  in  such  manner 
or  proportion  as  a  majority  of  the  members  at  the  ordinary 
half-yearly  meeting '  might  determine.  The  objects  of  the 
society  were  described  as  '  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  dealers, 
grocery,  provision,  drug  sundries,  and  patent  medicines,' 
and  'the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  grocers'  and 
druggists' sundries.'  Of  the  eight  s^natories  to  the  original 
rules,  four  bore  the  name  of  Simpson,  and  two  that  of 
Plant. 

The  balance  sheet  for  the  first  half-year  showed  nine 
members,  £39  ioj.  of  capital,  £168  of  sales,  and  a  profit  of 
£17,  which  was  carried  forward.  The  second  half-year 
showed  an  increase  of  membership  to  fifteen,  capital  £70, 
sales  £367,  and  profit  £4.  The  year's  profit  was  then 
divided  as  follows: — 10  %  to  share  capital,  in  addition  to 
the  5  %  provided  by  the  rules,  zs.  i}</.  in  the  pound  to 
labour  in  proportion  to  wages  paid,  and  ^fd.  in  the  pound 
on  sales '. 

In  the  latter  half  of  1887,  two  societies  became  share- 
holders. In  1888,  the  business  was  removed  to  larger 
premises  at  Greenside,  Droylsden ;  and  the  society  made 
steady  prt^ess  until,  for  the  year  ending  October,  1889, 
there  were  13  societies,  38  employes,  and  33  other  persons 
shareholders  It  was  asserted  that  the  society  manufactured 
'over  97 1  %  of  all  it  sells,'  the  bulk  of  the  trade  being  'in 
pickles,  sauces,  packet  jellies,  health  salts,  and  temperance 
wines'.'  The  share  capital  amounted  to  £650,  and  the 
loans  to  £340.  The  sales  for  the  year  were  £3,387,  on 
which  a  net  profit  of  £130  had  been  realized.  From  this, 
6}  %  was  paid  to  shareholders,  in  addition,  I  think,  to  5  % 

i.  pp.  407  aad  10S6. 
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interest  as  per  rule ;  is,  in  the  pound  was  paid  on  wages, 
and  i\d.  in  the  pound  on  sales  ^ 

In  1 890- 1,  the  Sundries  Society  desired  to  become 
a  shareholder  with  the  Wholesale  Society,  through  whom 
two-thirds  of  its  sales  were  effected.  The  directors  of  the 
Wholesale,  however,  objected  to  this,  saying  the  Sundries 
Society  'was  apparently  commenced  as  purely  a  private 
venture,  which  has  subsequently  in  some  measure  attached 
itself  to  the  co-operative  movement,'  and  pointing  out  that 
some  of  the  goods  supplied  by  the  Sundries  Society  came 
'into  direct  competition  with  our  own  productions.'  In 
reply  to  this,  the  Sundries  Society  explained  that  in  most 
of  the  things  in  which  it  competed  with  the  Wholesale,  the 
latter  had  started  making  after  it  had  commenced  doing  so ; 
and  that  the  Sundries  Society  could  not  be  a  private  concern, 
seeing  it  had  so  many  societies  shareholders.  Ultimately, 
the  proposal  to  allow  the  Sundries  Society  to  become 
a  shareholder,  was  negatived '. 

The  noteworthy  point  in  connexion  with  this  controversy 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes'  objection  to  the  policy  which 
governed  the  exclusion  of  the  Sundries  Society,  viz,  *  that 
no  productive  society  ought  to  be  admitted  in  future  which 
manufactured  any  goods  produced  also  by  the  Wholesale/ 
He  suggested,  *  It  is  well  to  look  the  conclusion  quietly  in 
the  face,  and  to  realize  that  any  body  of  working  men 
associating  to  carry  on  their  trade — though  they  have 
adopted  our  model  rules  and  have  become  members  of  our 
Union — will  be  excluded  from  the  co-operative  market  so 
far  as  the  Wholesale  can  control  it,  if  their  products  in  any 
way  compete  with  those  of  the  Wholesale  workshops ; '  and 
he  went  on,  *  Lest  this,  as  I  hold  it,  most  dangerous  state  of 
mind  should  spread  in  our  ranks,  I  must  ask  you  to  let  me 
enter  this  protest  in  the  most  solemn  way  I  can '.'  Notwith- 
standing this  eloquent  appeal,  and  the  fact  that  the  share- 

*  Congress  Report,  1890,  p.  154. 

'  Co'optrcUive  News^  vol.  xxi.  pp.  969  and  1231,  and  vol.  xxii.  p.  271. 

*  Ibid.t  vol.  xxii.  p.  11. 
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holders  Jn  the  Sundries  Society  were  able  to  control  150 
delegates  at  the  Wholesale  meeting,  the  vote  against 
admission  was  carried  by  589  against  319  for  admission; 
the  editor  of  the  News  saying,  the  vote  'is  a  matter  of 
principle,  confirmatory  of  the  previously  expressed  policy, 
repeated  often  at  these  meetings,  of  the  Wholesale  producing 
for  its  members  the  goods  which  it  sells,  whenever  it  is 
believed  to  be  advantageous  to  do  so,  and  it  adds  to  tliat 
policy  the  desire  to  exclude  competitive  associations  from 
membership '.' 

The  balance  sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  April,  1890, 
showed  a  small  loss  for  the  Sundries  Society,  owing,  the 
committee  said,  to  the  fact  that  '  during  the  season  of  the 
year  when  onions  were  cheapest,  we  were  unable  to  buy 
a  sufficient  stock  through  want  of  capital ;  and  our  business 
increasing  so  rapidly,  soon  used  up  the  stock  we  were  able 
to  lay  in ;  and  when  forced  on  the  market  again  we  had  to 
pay  more  than  double  the  usual  prices,  on  account  of  the 
&ilure  of  the  onion  seed  crop.'  But  the  second  half  of 
1890  pulled  the  society  right,  and  the  shareholders  received 
^\  %  on  their  capital  for  the  year'.  For  the  year  1891,  the 
sales  were  £8,744,  <^t)  which  a  net  profit  was  realized  of 
£708.  Of  this  sum,  £185  was  divided  on  £1,716  of  share 
capital,  in  addition  to  5  %  interest;  £61  went  to  the 
employes,  at  the  rate  of  11.  $d.  In  the  pound  on  their 
wages;  and  £158  to  customers,  at  the  rate  of  ^d.m  the 
pound  on  sales.  There  were  136  shareholders'.  For  the 
first  half  of  1893  the  sales  were  £6,389,  and  the  profit  was 
£237.  £72  was  divided  on  the  share  capital,  at  the  rate 
of  7I  %  per  ann. ;  wages  received  is.  in  the  pound,  and 
sales  ^.  in  the  pound  *.  The  rules  do  not  prohibit  employ^ 
from  being  on  the  committee,  but,  so  far,  none  of  them  have 
been  elected  as  committeemen. 


■  Ibid.,  iSqi,  p.  174. 

'  Ce-aftrativt  Nrwi,  vol.  xxlii.  p.  593. 
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At  Strathaven,  Lanarkshire,  there  are  two  small  produc- 
tive societies,  one  of  which  dates  from  1862.  It  is  the 
owner  of  a  bleaching  green,  and  was  registered  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  1863,  as  the  Strathaven  Bleaching  Green  Company, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  bleachers  and 
dyers  ^  Its  shares  are  £1  each,  and  for  the  last  twenty 
years  the  share  capital  has  varied  from  £450  to  £460, 
while  the  number  of  members  has  varied  from  38  to  40. 
The  profits  of  the  society  seem  to  have  been  from  £10  to 
£20  a  year;  but  while  in  1881,  1883,  and  1888,  there  were 
losses  respectively  amounting  to  £3,  £6,  and  £1,  in  the 
years  1885,  1886,  1887,  1889,  and  1890,  the  profits  were 
respectively  £35,  £35,  £102,  £23,  and  £103.  The 
Registrar's  return  for  1876  stated  that  all  the  share  capital 
of  £460  was  invested  in  the  Bleaching  Green  *. 

The  Strathaven  Weavers*  Beaming  Society  was  registered 
in  1886.  At  the  end  of  1888 -there  were  326  members, 
with  £156  of  share  capital,  and  £100  of  loans'.  Business 
was  not  commenced  until  1889,  and  I  have  not  ascertained 
exactly  the  manner  in  which  their  operations  are  conducted. 
The  Registrar's  return  for  1890  showed  the  society  to  have 
330  members  with  £176  of  share  capital  paid  up,  loans 
£100,  and  re-investments  £217. 

The  Glasgow  Co-operative  Cooperage  Company,  Limited 
was  started  in  1866  by  *a  few  coopers  who  had  watched 
with  interest  the  success  of  the  co-operative  principle  in  its 
application  to  the  distributive  store,  and  were  firmly 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  same  principle  might  be 
advantageously  applied  to  production  also.'  Mr.  J.  Borrow- 
man  became  one  of  the  society's  officers.  In  November, 
1869,  it  was  said: 

*  We  cannot  boast  of  great  things  accomplished ;  but  for  three 
years  we  have  been  able  to  hold  our  own,  paying  as  good  wages 
to  the  workmen  as  others  in  the  same  line ;  we  have  also  paid 

*  Registrar's  Retnrns,  1871,  p.  72.  '  Ibid.,  1876-90. 

'  Ibid.,  1888,  p.  132. 
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5  %  on  capital,  reduced  building  and  fixed  stock,  and  placed 
j£37  to  the  reserve  fund.  .  .  ,  We  at  present  occupy  our  own 
premises,  employ  on  the  average  twelve  workmen,  and  have 
accommodation  for  thirty;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
increase  of  business  could  be  at  once  obtained  if  we  had  suffi- 
cient capital '.' 

After  this  date  the  society  seems  to  have  had  reverses,  as 
'a  careful  stock-taking,'  in  July,  187 1,  'revealed  a  deficit  of 
£300,  being  £68  over  the  then  paid-up  capital;'  but  in 
the  latter  half  of  187s  they  realized  a  profit  of  £68,  on 
a  trade  of  £1,213,  ^  of  which  sura  was  placed  to  reduction 
of  fixed  stock.  The  first  half  of  1872  was  reported  to  have 
been  'one  of  the  most  favourable  kind,  the  profits  being 
handsome.  Had  it  not  been  for  former  losses,  arising  from 
taking  things  for  granted  through  over  confidence  in 
a  manager,  the  present  half-year  would  have  yielded  a  large 
bonus.'  The  sales  had  been  £t,42i,  the  profit  was  £205, 
and  the  capital  amounted  to  £865.  The  old  deficit  was 
cleared  away,  and  besides  paying  5  ;<£  on  capital,  a  bonus  of 
IS.  in  the  pound  was  declared  both  on  share  capital  and  on 
wages'. 

In  1874,  the  company  had  paid  for  two  years  an  average 
bonus  on  wages  of  £6  per  man.  The  trade  had  gone  up  to 
£  too  a  week,  and  plans  had  been  '  prepared  for  workshops 
on  the  ground  already  secured ;  but  they  were  awaiting 
further  capital  being  subscribed '  before  proceeding  to  erect 
them.  The  depression  in  trade,  caused  principally,  speaking 
from  my  personal  recollection,  by  the  change  in  the  practice 
of  the  sugar  industry,  of  packing  in  bags  instead  of  casks, 
now  seriously  affected  the  company.  In  1877,  there  were 
124  members  with  £1,853  of  transferable  shares  subscribed 
for,  'of  which  77  %  are  paid  up.'  The  profit  was  only 
sufficient  to  pay  5  %  on  the  capital',  and  as  the  state 
of  trade   gradually  grew    worse,    the  company   ultimately 

'  Ct-aptraler,  toL  ii.  p.  787. 
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ceased  to  exist ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
exact  date  at  which  it  died. 

In  October,  1887,  there  was  'issued,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Falkirk  District  Co-operative  Conference,'  a  pro- 
spectus of  the  Bo'ness  Industrial  Pottery  Manufacturing 
Society,  which  was  registered  the  same  year '.  It  was 
pointed  out*that  Bo'ness 

'  is  one  of  the  seals  of  this  industry  in  Scotland,  and  its  produc- 
tions arc  said  to  have  enjoyed  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
nearly  a  century.  The  locality  is  possessed  of  all  the  natural 
conditions  essential  to  success.  It  has  a  good  supply  of  local 
clay,  and,  being  a  seaport  town,  has  also  ample  facilities  for 
the  importation  of  other  clays  at  low  rates  of  fnight,  as  return 
cai^foes  of  coal  are  always  to  be  had ;  and  lastly,  there  is 
a  plentiful  supply  of  skilled  labour.  .  .  .  The  articles  pro- 
posed to  be  manufactured  are  those  in  everyday  demand,  and 
for  which  a  market  already  exists  within  the  co-opeiative  move- 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  in  the 
Scottish  Wholesale  Society's  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  March  9, 1889, 
when  '  besides  a  good  attendance  of  individual  members, 
delegates  were  present  from '  fifteen  co-operative  societies 
who  had  become  shareholders.  The  chairman  made 
'  a  stirring  appeal  to  all  co-operators  and  working  men  to 
support  such  enterprises  as  this,  as  the  only  way  in  which 
labour  could  receive  its  full  reward,  and  work  hand-in-hand 
with  capital,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  the  slave  of  capital.' 
The  meeting  decided  to  at  once  secure  a  site  at  Bo'ness  for 
the  Pottery '. 

At  the  members'  meeting,  held  on  January  25,  1890,  it 
was  decided  '  that  no  start  be  made  with  the  works  until 
£7,500  was  subscribed*,'  This  resolution  was,  howerer, 
found  too  stringent ;  and  at  another  meeting  held  on 
August  2,  1890,  it  was,  at  the  request  of  the  committee, 
rescinded  °.     The  ceremony  of  cutting  the  first  sod  for  the 

'  Congress  Report,  1S88,  p.  64. 

'  Co-Bperalivt  Nevis,  vol.  iviii.  f .  1005.  '  Ibid.,  t<A.  zx.  p.  »S;. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  ixi.  p.  159.  '  Ibid.,  p.  803. 
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erection  of  the  works  was  performed  on  March  7,  1891,  at 
Grangepans,  near  Bo'ness,  and  midway  between  Bo'ness 
harbour  and  Bridgeness  Pier,  both  being  about  half  a  mile 
distant.  A  revised  prospectus  calculated  that  on  an  output  of 
ten  tons  a  week  for  a  year  of  fifty  weeks,  there  would  be 
a  net  profit  of  £2,062;  and  after  paying  5  %  on  share 
capital,  the  rules  provide  for  the  division  of  the  remaining 
profit  as  follows  :  '  Labour  as  %,  capital  25  y„  trade  25  %, 
management  10  %,  committee  10  %,  and  education  5  % '.' 

The  potteries  were  completed  in  March,  1892,  at  a  cost 
of  over  £  10,000,  and  the  opening  was  celebrated  on  March  4, 
189Z,  by  a  supper  and  dance  attended  t>y  'about  350  of  the 
shareholders  and  friends.'  At  the  half-yearly  meeting  held 
on  March  5,  it  was  said  that  5,683  shares  had,  up  to  that 
date,  been  subscribed '.  The  potteries,  so  far,  have  not 
been  so  successful  as  was  anticipated.  At  the  beginning  of 
1893,  a  special  appeal  had  to  be  made  to  the  Scottish 
societies  for  additional  capital ;  and  they  were  also  ui^ed 
to  take  up  the  earthenware  trade,  so  as  to  be  enabled 
to  purchase  the  productions  of  the  Pottery.  A  loss  of 
about  £700  had  been  sustained  up  to  the  end  of  139a, 
while  a  special  valuation  of  the  works  '  showed  a  difference 
of  £1,394  between  the  actual  cost  and  the  estimated 
value '.' 

The  Staveley  Co-operative  Bobbin  Manufacturing  Society, 
Limited,  Westmorland,  was  registered  in  1880.  In  1883,  it 
had  123  members,  with  £1,827  (>f  share  capital  and  £998 
of  loans.  Its  sales  during  that  year  were  £3,710,  on  which 
a  loss  was  made  of  £41.  In  18S4,  there  was  a  further  loss 
of  £171 ;  and  in  1885,  the  loss  was  £6t3.  In  1886,  there 
was  a  turn  of  the  tide,  and  on  sates  amounting  to  £5,046 
there  was  a  profit  of  £503.  The  share  capital  then  stood 
at  £1,777,  and  the  loans  at  £857.  From  that  date  the 
society  has  been  uniformly  successful,  making  profits  each 

■  C»-eptratiot  Xras.  vol.  u 
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year,  up  to  and  induding  1890^  of  £224,  £1981,  £115,  and 
£102  respectivdy. 

The  secretary  has  informed  me  that  the  society  emplovs 
about  34  persons,  all  of  whom  work  on  the  premises.  The 
output  runs  between  £4,000  and  £5^000  a  year.  There 
are  now  iii  members,  with  £1,723  of  share  capital  The 
profits  are  divided  solely  among  the  shardiolders  ^ 

The  Union  Co-operative  Ship-bmlding  Society,  Blyth. 
Northumberland,  was  registered  in  1869.  The  objects  of 
the  society  were  the  building  and  repairing  of  wooden  ships. 
In  187 1,  there  were  20  members  with  £1,210  of  share 
capital  The  society  had  done  a  trade  during  the  year 
amounting  to  £9,039 ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  either 
profits  or  losses.  In  1872,  the  society  made  a  profit  of 
£849;  and  in  1874,  a  profit  of  £524  was  made.  In  no 
other  year  is  any  return  made  to  the  Registrar  of  either  the 
amount  of  trade  done,  or  profit  realized.  In  1874^  the 
number  of  members  had  dropped  to  19 ;  but  the  share 
capital  had  gone  up  to  £3,032.  In  1877,  the  number  of 
members  was  reduced  to  7  with  £450  of  share  capital 
and  £1,300  of  loans.  In  1884,  the  share  capital  had  in- 
creased to  £950,  while  the  loans  had  decreased  to  £900 1 
No  further  figures  have  been  supplied  to  the  Registrar ;  but 
in  the  return  of  1 888,  the  Registrar  noted  that  the  secretary 
had  written  to  him  as  follows  :  *  Owing  to  wooden  vessels 
dying  out,  and  consequent  lack  of  emplo3rment,  the  society 
has  a  very  feeble  existence ;  and  as  we  cannot  take  stock 
owing  to  vessels  lying  in  dock  remaining  unsold,  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  a  return  '.' 

Co-operation  in  the  Fishery  Industries  requires  noticing. 
At  the  Plymouth  Co-operative  Congress,  1886,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Collier,  who  opened  the  Productive  Exhibition,  referred  at 
length  to  the  co-operative  system  under  which  the  fisheries 
along  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  were  worked*. 


*  Registrar's  Retnras,  1880  to  1891.  '  Ibid.,  1871  to  1884. 

'  Ibid.,  1888,  p.  56.  *  Congress  Report,  1886,  p.  3. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Wood  has  sent  me  sc»ne  detaib  oT  the 
co-operative  system  under  which  the  fishermen  of  Port 
Sl  Mary,  Isle  of  Man,  cany  on  the  herring  and  mackerel 
fisheries.  It  is  almost  identical  with  the  system  prevailing 
in  Cornwall,  and  probably  on  other  portions  of  the  British 
coast,  where  the  big  limited  companies  have  not  done  away 
with  the  practice.  At  Poit  St.  Mary,  an  ordinary  smack 
costs  about  £350  without  fishing  gear.  For  the  mackerel 
fishing,  the  nets  cost  about  £170.  Many  of  the  smacks 
now  have  steam  engines,  costing  about  £75,  to  haul  in  the 
nets.  The  smack  is  usually  manned  by  seven  men  and  a  boy ; 
but  where  there  is  an  engine,  there  are  only  six  men  and 
a  boy,  and  the  owner  of  the  engine  takes  a  man's  share  for 
the  use  of  it.  About  half  the  fleet  of  the  port  is  owned  by 
fishermen.  In  the  Kinsale  mackerel  fishery,  the  Port 
St.  Mary  men  first  pay  for  provisions  and  fuel  out  of  the 
gross  receipts.  The  owners  of  the  boat  then  take  half  the 
remaining  receipts,  and  the  seven  men  and  the  boy  divide 
the  other  half  into  fifteen  portions,  each  man  taking  two 
portions,  and  the  boy  one  portion. 

In  the  herring  fishery,  the  division  is  somewhat  different, 
the  nets  usually  belonging  to  the  fishermen ;  and  the  owner 
of  a  net  receives  for  its  use  rather  more  than  he  ¥rould 
receive  as  simply  a  member  of  the  crew ;  so  that  a  man 
owning  a  net,  would  be  paid  a  little  over  twice  as  much  as 
a  man  who  did  not  own  one. 

On  June  6,  1884,  the  Pioneer  Fishing  Society  (North 
Shields),  was  registered,  the  objects  being  '  to  carry  on  the 
trade  of  fishers  in  all  its  branches.'  The  shares  were  £1 
each,  tTansferablc,  and  no  member  could  hold  less  than  five. 
The  profits  were  to  be  divided  '  as  the  general  meeting  may 
direct.'  No  employ^  could  be  an  officer'.  At  the  end  of 
1884  the  society  had  eighteen  members,  with  £313  of  share 
capital.  It  had  expended  £273  on  a  boat,  Jtc,  had  received 
for  fish  caught  £333,  and  had  realized  a  profit  of  £45,  from 

'  Kulet  of  the  S«idctr. 
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which  a  dividend  of  ax.  in  the  pound  on  the  share  capital 
had  been  declared '. 

Writing  to  Mr.  H-  R.  Bailey  in  January,  1886,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Fishing  Society  reported  that  their  membership 
had  increased  to  forty,  their  share  capital  to  £970,  and 
theii  loan  capital  to  £508.  He  added,  we  ha^  '  been 
occupied  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  with  the 
building  of  our  steamer  and  the  fitting  out  of  her.  We  did 
not  get  possession  until  the  winter  season  had  set  in,  and 
the  weather  has  been  exceptionally  bad  for  fishing  purposes, 
as  carried  on  here.  . . .  The  year  just  past  has  been  one  of 
some  difficulty  to  us,  the  greatest  one  being  the  share 
capital  not  coming  up  quick  enough.  It  seems  to  be  the 
usual  difficulty  to  all  movements  originating  with  working 
men.'  The  value  of  the  society's  plant  at  the  end  of  1885 
was  £1,487.  The  sales  of  fish  had  amounted  to  £657;  but 
there  was  scarcely  any  profit  balance,  as  '  the  worlcing 
expenses  were  nearly  equal  to  the  amount  received  for 
sales  *.' 

The  society  has  been  successful,  and  has  grown  steadily. 
Its  profits  in  1886-7  ^nd  8  were  respectively  £104,  £125, 
and  £245-  In  1889,  the  membership  was  increased  from 
thirty-nine  to  fifty-five,  the  share  capital  from  £1,016  to 
£2,280,  the  loans  from  £97  to  £351,  and  the  boats  and 
other  plant  from  £1,206  to  £2,699.  ^t  ^^  *i<l  of  '891, 
there  were  sixty-five  members,  with  £3,359  of  share  capital 
and  £968  of  loans.  The  boats,  &c.,  were  valued  at  £4,530, 
the  sales  of  fish  had  amounted  to  £5,268,  and  the  net  profit 
was  £350  ;  out  of  which,  a  dividend  of  to  %  had  been  paid 
to  the  shareholders  on  their  capital'. 

The  secretary  has  explained  to  me  that  '  whilst  the  men 
do  not  share  in  the  profits  made  by  our  boats,  they  share 
each  week  according  to  the  takes.  After  working  expenses 
are  paid  out  of  the  bulk,  the  net  amount  is  divided  into  so 
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many  shares  as  are  agreed  on ;  the  fishermen  taking  their 
proportion  amongst  them,  and  the  owners  the  rest.  Some- 
times they  have  very  big  money,  and  sometimes  small.'  The 
secretary  also  mentioned  troubles  with  some  of  the  mem- 
bers about  1890.  'We  started  out  with  high  hopes  of 
making  a  mark  in  this  line  of  business,  and  if  possible  to 
give  some  of  the  fishermen,  &c,,  an  opportunity  of  bettering 
their  condition,  but  we  have  had  nothing  but  ingratitude 
and  insult  from  some  of  those  we  have  had  as  shareholders, 
and  were  compelled  to  clear  them  out.' 

In  1890,  the  Britannia  Fishery  Society  (North  Shields) 
was  registered '.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  twenty- 
fivemembers,with£i,9ooof  sharecapital.  The  societyhad 
boat,  &c.,  valued  at  £1,840,  and  fish  had  been  sold  to  the 
^-aluc  of  £678,  on  which  a  net  profit  of  £81  had  been  made. 
In  1 891,  the  value  offish  sold  was  £1,866,  on  which  £129 
profit  was  realized  *. 

In  1871,  a  few  working  men  started  the  Tyne  Co-operative 
Cabinet  Works,  by  means  of  a  subscription  of  bd.  per  week. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  registered  ;  but  it  started  business 
in  a  humble  way,  Mr,  John  Steele  being  one  of  the  original 
members.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Newcastle,  in  1886,  he 
referred  to  their  early  struggles,  saying  :  '  The  men  he  was 
then  associated  with  were  no  mere  dividend-hunters,  and 
he  remembered  when  they  had  a  hard  struggle  to  pay 
the  weekly  wages  of  the  workmen  and  others,  the  mem- 
bers coming  up  with  51.  per  week,  instead  of  bd.,  out  of 
their  weekly  wages  to  help  the  manager  to  meet  the  weekly 
expenses '.' 

This  humble  effort  was  'the  progenitor'  of  the  House- 
hold Furnishing  Company,  Limited,  which  was  registered 
in  1873  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act.  '  The  com- 
pany was  formed  on  the  basis  that  all  workers  should  be 

'   R^ilm'i  Ketamt,  1890,  p.  ilB. 

'  Oinero*  Keporu,  1891,  pL  151,  and  1891. 

'  Olficial  Keport  of  CooTecciice  u  Strawtteirr  Homc,  Jutaaxy,  I3B6, 
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shareholders,  and  that  after  wages  and  all  working  expenses, 
with  io%  to  capital,  had  been  paid,  the  remainder  was 
divided  between  labour,  trade,  and  capital  in  equal  shares, 
thus  combining  capital,  labour,  and  trade  in  such  a  way 
that,  if  generally  adopted,  strikes  and  lockouts  would  be- 
come matters  of  history,  and  the  misery  of  the  world  would 
be  considerably  decreased  \' 

In  the  first  three  years  of  the  company's  existence  the 
sales  amounted  to  £42,021,  on  which  a  profit  of  £2,647  ^'^^ 
realized.  In  the  next  three  years,  1877  to  1879,  ^^  ^^ 
were  only  £26,390,  and  there  were  losses  amounting  to 
£2,961 ;  and  for  the  three  years,  1880-82,  the  sales  went 
down  to  £25,409.  These  misfortunes  were  caused  by 
the  intense  depression  of  trade  which  followed,  what  was 
popularly  called,  the  *  Coal  Famine '.' 

For  the  three  years,  1883-5,  the  sales  were  £43,710,  and 
a  net  profit  was  made  of  £415 '.  Since  then,  the  sales  have 
varied  yearly  from  £10,246  in  1890,  to  £14,255  in  1891; 
which,  I  think,  is  the  highest  point  the  company  has  yet 
touched.  The  profit  in  1888  reached  the  respectable  figure 
of  £1,613.  For  the  years  1889-91,  they  have  been  respec- 
tively £290,  £373,  and  £505*. 

The  company  owns  a  freehold  property  called  Strawberry 
House,  containing  7,000  square  yards,  which  was  bought 
from  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  On  it  have  been 
erected  workshops  five  stories  high.  *  The  ground  floor  is 
used  as  a  timber  shed,  the  second  floor  for  warehouse  and 
despatch ;  the  third  floor,  for  upholstery,  polishing,  paint- 
ing, &c. ;  the  fourth  floor,  for  cabinet  and  chair  work ;  and 
the  fifth  floor,  for  brush  making*.'  The  paid-up  share 
capital  of  the  company  amounts  to  £5,457  in  £5  shares. 
There  were  seventy-three  members  at  the  end  of  its  1891 

^  Official  Report  of  Conference  at  Strawberry  House,  January,  1886, 

P-5. 

*  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  *  Congress  Reports,  1888  to  1892. 

*  Official  Report  of  Conference  at  Strawberry  House,  January,  1886, 
p.  5- 
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financial  year.  In  1881,  there  were  101.  The  loan  capital 
amounted  to  £10,300 ;  and  the  value  of  land,  buildings,  and 
fixtures  was  £  14,097  '■ 

In  September,  1890,  the  Co-operative  Cabinet  Makers, 
Limited,  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  was  registered  as  an  indus- 
trial society '.  A  cabinet  maker,  '  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  recent  strike,'  had  been  '  victimised ' ;  and  the 
men  thereupon  determined  '  to  free  themselves  from  petty 
tyranny  of  this  nature '  by  starting  a  cooperative  society 
which  should  also  'abolish  the  middleman's  profit,  and  deal 
a  blow  at  those  whom  they  describe  as  sweaters'.' 

Business  was  commenced  immediately,  in  June,  1890, 
without  waiting  for  the  formality  of  registration,  and  work 
was  at  once  obtained  to  employ  two  hands.  The  little 
room  they  had  Uken  soon  became  too  small ;  they  had  to 
remove  to  larger  premises,  and  by  March,  1891,  they  were 
employing  fifteen  hands.  At  the  end  of  1890,  the  society 
had  twenty  members,  £91  of  share  capital,  and  £20  of 
loans.  The  sales  for  the  six  months  had  amounted  to 
£213'. 

The  rules  provide  that  each  member  shall  hold  at  least 
five  £1  shares,  all  of  which  are  transferable.  After  paying 
5  %  on  share  capital,  the  rales  direct  that  the  remaining 
profits  shall  be  divided  as  a  general  meeting  may  determine 
— (i)  in  'payment  of  a  dividend  to  the  customers  of  the 
societ)-,  to  be  divided  as  the  committee  may  think  fit ; '  and 
( z)  among  the  workers  '  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  the>' 
have  respectively  earned  as  wages,'  but  only  if  they  are  still 
in  the  employ  of  the  society  'at  the  time  the  dividend  ts 
declared.'  I'he  profit,  too,  is  distributed  in  the  form  of 
shares,  and  not  in  cash '. 

The  society  progressed  during  1891,  and  at  the  end  of 

'  Cnnercii  Report,  1891,  p.  174. 

'  Ibiil..  1S91,  p.  19. 

'  Ce-t/Ktafht  Nnut,  vol.  xxl.  p.  683. 

*  C'lin^icu  Kepoit.  1S91,  pp.  63  and  153. 

*  Kuin  of  tbc  Society,  Uctobcr,  1B91. 
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the  year  there  were  forty-nine  members,  with  £443  of  share 
capital,  and  £36  of  reserve  fund.  The  sales  had  amounted 
to  £1,875,  °^  which  a  profit  of  £68  had  been  realized '. 

The  secretary  has  informed  me  that  at  the  end  of  October, 
1S92,  the  society  was  employing  thirty-three  hands.  The 
balance  sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  September  30,  1893, 
showed  sales  to  the  amount  of  £>,379.  The  wages  paid 
amounted  to  £1,299.  There  were  sixty-six  members,  of 
whom  thirty-six  were  individuals,  and  thirty  were  societies. 
The  share  capital  paid  up  was  £841,  and  the  loans  amounted 
to  £225.  During  the  half-year,  premises  had  been  pur- 
chased at  Upper  Seymour-street,  and  there  had  been  ex- 
pended for  land,  buildings,  and  machinery,  the  sum  of 
£i<575-  Several  societies  had  promised  to  advance  loans 
at  4  %,  on  mortgage,  to  pay  the  purchase  money.  This  was 
the  third  removal  in  the  society's  life ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  expense,  there  was  a  loss  of  £27  on  the  half-year's 
business.  Against  this,  however,  there  was  the  reserve  fund 
of  over  £26 ;  so  that  the  actual  deficit  between  assets  and 
liabilities  was  only  gj.  grf. 

The  society  has  got  very  extensive  facilities  for  doing  its 
business  in  a  thorough  manner.  The  balance  sheet  does 
not  say  what  proportion  of  trade  is  done  with  societies ; 
but  from  the  tone  of  the  balance  sheet  and  report,  I  gather 
that  the  sales  are  almost  exclusively  with  societies.  The 
voting  is  governed  by  the  model  rules  issued  by  the 
Co-operative  Union,  viz.  one  vote  for  either  the  individual, 
or  a  society's  delegate,  and  no  more.  Six  members  of  the 
committee  represent  societies,  and  six  are  employ^  of  the 
society. 

In  March,  i89i,the  Oldham  Co-operative  Cabinet  Makers' 
Society  was  registered.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  had 
twenty-one  members  with  a  share  capital  of  £38,  and  loans 
of  £22.  Its  sales  amounted  to  £759.  Its  rules  provide 
for  the  following  division  of  profits  after  paying  5  %  on 

'  Congress  Report,  189s,  p.  174. 
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shares : — 50  %  to  the  workers,  30  %  to  customers,  10  %  to 
shareholders,  and  5  %  each  to  special  services  and  educa- 
tional funds '. 

The  Bath  Co-operative  Cabinet  Makers'  Society  was 
registered  in  the  early  part  of  189a,  Its  rules  provide  that 
share  capital  shall  be  paid  ^\  %,  and  all  the  remaining 
profits  shall  be  divided  among  the  workers*.  The  society 
got  to  work  during  the  year  1891,  and  in  the  autumn 
obtained  the  contract  for  fitting  up  a  shop  for  the  Twerton 
Co-operative  Society. 

Owing  to  a  strike,  in  August,  1890,  of  the  'employes  of 
an  eminent  firm  of  billiard  table  makers  in  Manchester ',' 
the  Manchester  Billiard  Table  Makers,  Limited,  of  Albion- 
street,  Gaythorn,  was  registered  in  October,  1890'.  Besides 
making  the  tables,  the  society  proposed  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  furnishing  In  all  its  branches.  The  shares  were 
£1  each,  and  after  paying  5  %  interest  on  share  capital,  the 
remaining  profits  were  to  be  divided  as  follows: — To  the 
work-people,  40  %  ;  to  shareholders,  30  %  ;  to  social  and 
educational  fund,  zo  %  ;  and  to  special  services,  10  % '. 

The  society's  first  balance  sheet,  made  up  to  Febrtiary  13, 
1891,  stated  that  there  were  then  fifty-three  members,  with 
£76  of  paid-up  share  capital  and  £10  of  loans.  The  sales 
had  been  £32.  The  balance  sheet  was  in  a  most  unusual 
form  for  a  co-operative  society,  and  did  not  show  any  profit 
or  loss  balance.  Putting  the  figures  together  myself,  as 
well  as  the  sheet  permitted,  I  ascertained  the  loss  on  the 
half-year's  working  to  be  about  £5.  I  think  the  society  has 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  Manchester  and  Salford  Wheelwrights',  Coach- 
builders',  and  Smiths'  Society,  Limited,  was  r^stered  on 
May  14,  1888.     I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  G.  J. 


'  Conercu  Report,  iSg:,  pp.  30,  35  uid  174. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  ji;. 

'  Ct-tptralivt  Noes,  toI.  xxi.  p.  94. 

*  CoDgiCM  Kepon,  1S91,  p.  30. 
■  '■ "-H  Newt,  vol.  Kd.  p.  993. 
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Holyoake  that  long  names  such  as  this  are  almost  enough, 
in  themselves,  to  kill  a  society.  This  effort  was  started  by 
trades  unionists,  with  the  help  of  the  productive  committee 
of  the  Co-operative  United  Board.  The  society  appealed 
to  co-operators  for  support,  saying  '  the  kinds  of  articles 
proposed  to  be  made  by  this  society  are  in  daily  use  by  all 
co-operative  societies  which  have  grown  to  any  size ;'  and 
'all  the  men  engaged  are  first-class  men,  and  as  such  have 
the  confidence  of  their  fellow-members.'  A  workshop  was 
rented  at  Savoy-street,  Hyde-road,  and  business  was  com- 
menced on  September  \,  1888'. 

The  prospectus  showed  the  shares  to  be  £1  each,  trans- 
ferable. After  paying  interest  at  5  %  per  ann.  on  shares, 
half  the  profits  were  to  be  apportioned  to  the  workers  in 
proportion  to  wages,  but  in  the  form  of  shares,  not  in  cash. 
The  remaining  half  was  to  be  divided  among  'the  customers 
of  the  society  in  proportion  to  their  purchases,'  but  if  they 
were  not  shareholders  they  were  only  to  receive  half 
dividend. 

The  first  balance  sheet  up  to  Decembersi,  1888,  showed 
£94  of  share  capital  and  £30  of  loans.  The  sales  had 
amounted  to  £57,  and  besides  taking  £11  of  prehminaiy 
expenses  as  an  asset,  there  was  a  small  loss  of  £1.  The 
Eccles  Society  had  had  a  '  whitechapel '  built,  'which  had 
given  every  satisfaction,  both  in  regard  to  price  and  work- 
manship.' The  Dewsbury  Society  had  also  given  an  order, 
which  was  then  in  course  of  execution '. 

For  the  year  1889,  the  sales  were  £630,  and  the  wages 
paid  were  £353.  There  was  a  loss  on  the  year  of  £47.  In 
August  they  changed  their  manager.  The  committee  attri- 
buted their  losses  to  '  not  yet  receiving  jobbing  work  and 
repairs,  on  which  better  profits  are  made  in  proportion  than 
on  new  work,'  to  having  to  quote  'at  very  low  prices  to 
compete  with  other  firms,'  in  order  to  secure  contracts ;  and 
added  '  the  limited  business  as  yet  prevents  us  from  becom- 

'  Co-eptrative  Nevis,  vol  xrii.  p.  817.         *  lUd.,  vol.  xx.  p.  155. 
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ing  experts  in  all  branches  of  the  trade '.'  The  share  capital 
had  grown  to  £147. 

At  the  end  of  1890  there  were  48  members,  with  £163 
of  share  capital  and  £50  of  loans.  The  sales  for  the  year 
were  £730,  on  which  there  had  been  losses  amounting  to 
over  £80.  This  time  the  committee  attributed  the  loss  'to 
want  of  capital.  This,'  they  said,  '  prevents  us  from  pur- 
chasing in  the  cheapest  market,  and  from  employing  a.  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  '.'  On  this  latter  point,  Mr,  J.  C.  Gray 
told  me  in  September,  1890,  that  the  Wheelwrights'  Society 
was  very  busy;  it  numbered  among  its  members  some  of 
the  best  workmen  in  the  trade,  but  these  men  would  not 
leave  their  situations  to  accept  employment  with  the  society, 
not  having  sufficient  confidence  in  its  stability.  Conse- 
quently, the  society  had  to  advertise  for  men,  and  employ 
non-members. 

The  last  balance  sheet,  or  report,  that  I  have  of  this  society, 
is  for  the  half-year  ending  June,  1891.  The  sales  had  been 
£491,  on  which  there  had  been  a  loss  of  £37,  making  the 
total  loss  £177  out  of  a  paid-up  share  capital  of  £163.  The 
fixed  stock  amounted  to  £64.  The  secretary  informed  me 
that  34  shareholders  were  members  of  the  trade,  and  had 
contributed  £175  of  capital.  Co-operative  societies  had 
subscribed  £70,  and  nine  individuals  outside  the  trade  had 
subscribed  £35-  The  number  of  hands  employed  was  from 
nine  to  ten,  all  of  whom  worked  on  the  premises.  Several 
employes  were  members  of  the  committee. 

The  Coventry  Cooperative  Watch  Manufacturing  Society 
is  said  '  to  have  originated  in  the  sick  room '  through  a  con- 
versation between  Dr.  C.  W.  lliffe  and  a  patient,  Mr.  \S.  L. 
Webster.  The  first  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at 
I>r.  Iliffe's  house  on  April  8.  1876,  and  he  became  the 
society's  treasurer.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  nine 
persons ;  among  whom,  I  believe,  were  Messrs.  Hepworth, 

I  Spcood  and  Third  Kepon^  June  kud  December,  18S9. 
<  Congicti  Report,  1S91,  p.  IJJ,  and  CB-optrativt  Nfaii,  vol.  udl. 
p.3>i- 
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Iliffe,  and  Shufflebothaio.  In  1S93,  these  three  were  holding 
the  olSces  of  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  of  the 
society.  Mr.  Shufflebotham  had  been  an  ardent  member 
of  the  Leeds  Redemption  Society  twenty-five  years  earUer. 
The  preliminacy  meeting  decided  that  each  person  then 
present  should  'pay  his  quota  towaids  the  preliminaty 
expenses '.' 

By  permission  of  the  retail  society,  the  provisional  com- 
mittee met  at  the  stores,  Bishop-street,  every  Friday  evening 
to  receive  applications  for,  and  payments  on,  shares.  But 
the  response  '  was  very  weak  indeed,  and  possibly  this,  in 
the  then  state  of  things,  was  rather  favourable  than  other- 
wise '  to  the  future  success  of  the  society.     For 

'the  watch  trade  of  Coventry  had,  up  to  that  time,  and  for 

some  years  previously,  been  almost  unprecedentedly  good  ;  and 
had  large  numbers  of  watchmakers  joined,  and  anything  like 
a  quantity  of  capital  been  sunk  in  materials,  such  as  movements, 
&c.,  the  decline  in  price  which  afterwards  took  place  might  have 
brought  the  whole  to  ruin  and  disappointment,  .  .  .  The  small 
response,  however,  compelled  the  members  to  begin  in  a  very 
humble  way,  making  only  one  or  two  dozen  watches  up  and 
wailing— as  they  were  compelled  when  the  capital  was  all 
employed^till  sales  were  effected,  or  orders  came  in,  which, 
as  the  state  of  trade  generally  ;n  the  country  was  very  bad, 
came  in  very  slowly.  Indeed,  in  one  instance,  where  samples 
of  watches  were  sent  to  a  large  co-operative  society  in  the 
North,  a  reply  was  received  with  the  returned  watches  that 
"  it  was  as  much  as  their  members  could  do  to  buy  bread,  let 
alone  watches  '." ' 

The  first  rules  of  the  society  were  rescinded  on  OctobersSi 
1877,  and  new  ones  adopted.  These  were  the  Co-operative 
Union  model  rules.  The  special  rules  attached  provided 
that  each  individual  should  hold  not  less  than  five  £1 
shares,  and  each  society  not  less  than  ten.  All  the  shares 
are  transferable.  At  least  two  of  the  committee  were  to  be 
watch  examiners  or  finishers;  and  'any  worker  or  other 
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employ^  of  the  society,  other  than  the  manager,'  was  eligible 
for  election.  Afler  paying  7^  %  per  ann.  on  shares,  the 
remaining  profits  were  divided  into  three  equal  portions, 
one  of  which  was  divided  among  the  workers  in  proportion 
to  wages,  one  among  the  shareholders,  and  one  among  the 
customers.  In  1884,  the  rule  regarding  profits  was  altered, 
and  while  share  capital  received  a  fixed  allowance  of  7I  %, 
the  remaining  profits  were  divided  into  two  equal  parts 
between  the  customers  and  the  workers.  In  December, 
1887,  this  rule  was  again  altered,  by  providing  that  all 
future  issues  of  shares  should  receive  only  5  %  per  ann. 
interest ;  and  all  profits  should  be  distributed  in  the  form  of 
shares'. 

The  first  year  of  the  society's  existence  was  not  profitable, 
but  with  the  second  year  began  a  period  of  prosperity  which 
has  continued,  with  slight  interruptions  or  pause,  ever  since 
then  up  to  the  present  date.  The  sales  for  the  third  half- 
year  ending  January  31,  1878,  amounted  to  £90.  The 
report  of  the  commiltee  said,  '  Out  of  the  profits  we  have 
not  only  been  enabled  to  make  up  the  loss  incurred  last 
half-year,  but  also  to  propose  that  i}%  be  paid  on  all 
capital  from  the  commencement,  besides  paying  current 
expenses,  and  leaving  a  small  balance  in  hand.'  The  com- 
mittee thought  that  the  society  would  '  be  a  means  in  the 
hands  of  the  workman  to  lift  himself  out  of  that  condition 
so  aptly  described  as  "  wages  slavery." '  They  went  on  to 
admonish  the  workers  to  '  look  on  your  work  carefully  when 
done,  and  if  you  see  any  defect,  do  not  think  "  this  is  good 
enough  for  a  co-operative  society,"  but  rather  "  I  must  alter 
this,  for  not  only  is  my  own  character  at  stake  as  a  workman, 
but  also  the  principle  for  which  I  am  working,  and  the 
honour  of  my  co-workers."  We  would  also  urge  you  to  be 
patient  of  criticism,  for,  if  false,  it  can  ultimately  do  you  no 
harm,  and  if  just,  may  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good ;  and 
abov'e  all,  avoid  personal   squabbles  and  disputes,  which 

'  Rulei  of  Societj,  ud  Covatiy  Rtttrd,  Decenbn,  1B87. 
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have  ruined  so  many  good  enterprises.'  With  the  fourth 
half-yeai  the  society  cleared  off  its  fomiation  expenses,  and 
had  an  available  balance  of  £6  ds.  id.  to  carry  forward '. 

In  1881,  the  sales  (for  the  first  time)  eatceeded  £t,ooo, 
being  £1,764,  on  which  a  profit  of  £248  was  made.  The 
wages  paid  had  been  £946.  The  share  capital  amounted 
to  £537.  In  1884,  the  sales  amounted  to  £3,498,  the 
wages  paid  to  £1,936,  and  the  profits  to  £306 '.  In  18S8, 
the  society  had  99  members,  with  £1,434  of  share  capital 
and  £375  of  loans.  The  reserve  fiind  amounted  to  £387. 
The  sales  for  the  year  had  been  £3,373,  on  which  a  profit 
of  £439  had  been  realised.  £101  of  this  had  gone  to  pay 
interest  on  share  capital,  £67  had  been  credited  to  the 
workers  (at  the  rate  of  \s.  in  the  pound  on  their  wages),  and 
another  £67  to  customers  (at  the  rate  of  4c/.  in  the  pound 
on  purchases).  The  remainder  had  been  placed  to  reserve. 
At  the  end  of  1891  there  were  104  members,  with  £1,904 
of  share  capital.  The  reserve  fund  was  £658.  The  sales 
for  the  yearwere  £3,514,  and  the  profits  amounted  to  £321. 
Labour  again  got  u.  in  the  pound,  and  the  customers  this 
time  got  5)1/.'  Mr.  ShuRlebotham  has  informed  me  that 
co-operative  societies  owned  about  £600  of  share  capital, 
the  workers  (53)  about  £800,  and  other  individuals  the 
remainder.  The  balance  sheet  for  the  half-year  ending 
June,  1893,  showed  some  falling  off  in  sales,  amounting  to 
'rather  more  than  £300  during  the  half-year,  which  has 
diminished  the  profits  ;  nevertheless,  from  the  amount 
brought  forward  from  last  account  and  the  profit  of  this 
half-year,  we  propose  to  pay  6rf,  in  the  pound  to  labour  and 
31/.  to  trade  members  *.' 

The  half-year  ending  December  189a,  again  showed  a 
loss  of  trade,  amounting  to  £267.  There  was  no  profit, 
hut  a  loss  amounting  to  £110;  which,  the  committee  said, 

'  Ce-efiralive  A'tmt,  vol.  ii.  pp>  116  uid  549. 
*  Coventr)'  Reiord,  December,  1887. 
'  Congrtsi  Krpnrts,  l8Sg,  p.  34,  and  1891,  p.  171, 
'  Co-tftrative  flftnis,  vol.  xiiii.  p.  933. 
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was  '  not  caused  by  diminished  trade,  but  by  depreciation 
in  value  of  stock,  which  has  been  taken,  not  at  cost  price, 
but  at  the  present  value  of  labour  and  materials.'  TTie  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  loss  should  be  written  off'  the 
Reserve  fund,  and  that  a  further  sum  of  £49  should  be  taken 
therefrom  to  pa^  interest  on  shares  and  loans.  During  the 
half-year,  the  workers  had  '  agreed  to  a  general  reduction  in 
wages,  to  allow  of  higher  discounts  to  agents,'  which  it  was 
hoped,  'would  lead  to  extended  trade'.' 

In  consequence  of  reports  that  the  Coventry  Watch 
Manufacturing  Society  were  '  merely  factors  and  not  manu- 
facturers,' Mr.  Shufflebotham,  in  1888,  gave  some  details 
of  the  society's  methods.  As  they  were  still  true  in  1892, 
I  give  some  extracts  from  them. 

'  Although  some  large  firms  in  the  trade  now  make  some  of  the 
movements  they  use,  movement  making  in  England  has  always 
been  carried  on  as  a  separate  branch ;  and  for  the  very  obvious 
reason  that  one  movement  maker  could  supply  many  watch 
manufacturers.  ...  As  we  had  10  begin  in  a  small  way,  we 
began  in  the  only  way  possible  with  any  prospect  of  success ; 
vii.  by  the  workmen  doing  the  work  for  the  most  part  at  their 
homes,  and  with  Iheir  own  machinery  and  tools.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  advantages  in  doing  work  in  a  faaory ;  but 
these  advantages  are  counter- balanced  by  heavy  responsibilities 
which  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  undertake.  .  .  .  The  following 
branches  are  included  in  our  membership,  besides  one  or  two 
others,  whom  we  cannot  at  present  employ,  vii.:~Two  dial 
makers,  two  jewellers,  one  hand  maker,  and  one  bander,  one 
cap  and  index  maker,  two  balance  makers,  one  gilder,  two 
moiioners,  nine  finishers  divided  into  three  parts,  two  engravers 
and  engine  turners,  two  silver  and  one  gold  case  maker,  and 
three  examiners,  and  one  who  is  constantly  employed  cleaning 
and  repairing  watches  on  the  premises.  We  do  not  find  full 
employment  for  all  these,  as  only  a  small  part  of  Ihe  watch 
is  made  by  some,  and  a  very  large  trade  would  be  required 
to  keep  one  man  going,  such  as  in  balance  making,  which  is 
again  subdivided  into  steel,  gold,  and  compensation  balance 
making,  which  requires  very  careful  and  accurate  workmanship, 
and  a  large  amount  of  machinery  and  tools  '.' 

'  Co-eftratiM  Ifetai,  vol.  xxlv.  p.  184.        '  IHd.,  toI.  ili.  p.  377. 
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The  Coventry  co-operators  have  earned  a  well-merited 
reputation  for  the  good  quality  of  their  productions,  and 
there  are  probably  more  presentation  watches  being  worn 
in  England  at  the  present  time,  made  by  them,  than  by  any 
other  single  firm.  I  have  one  myself,  given  to  me  in  1S87 
by  the  directors  and  employes  of  the  London  branch  of  the 
Wholesale  Society.  Its  performance,  as  a  timekeeper, 
during  the  last  five  years  has  been  perfect. 

In  February,  1890,  a  Coventry  Watch- Jewel  Makers' 
Society  was  registered.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were 
44  members,  with  £183  of  share  capital.  Trade  had  been 
done  to  the  value  of  £98,  on  which  a  profit  of  £6  had  been 
made.  At  the  end  of  1891,  the  membership  had  increased 
to  53,  and  the  share  capital  to  £202.  The  tiade  done  was 
£258,  on  which  a  profit  of  £13  had  been  realized*. 

The  last  society  I  have  to  notice  brings  one  back  to  the 
old  Owenite  days,  so  far  as  the  society's  aims  and  methods 
are  concerned.  Writing  to  me  in  June,  1890,  Mr.  J.  C- 
Gray  said : 

'Last  evening  I  visited  a  novelty— a  communistic  society 
actually  existing  in  a  busy  town  like  Bolton.  The  men  are  all 
socialists,  followers  of  Groniund  and  Bellamy.  They  have  for 
two  or  three  years  worked  in  the  evenings,  without  any  pay,  for 
the  common  good  of  the  society.  Starting  with  a  subscription 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  10.1.,  they  bought  a  few  tools.  Some 
of  the  members  are  mechanics  and  blacksmiths.  They  made 
more  tools  and  machines.  All  labour  is  done  between  seven 
and  ten  at  night,  and  after  their  ordinary  day's  work.  They 
look  upon  it  as  a  recreation,  and  certainly  it  is  a  splendid 
technical  school  for  the  men  concerned.  Last  night  we  saw 
blacksmiths  working  at  the  forge,  handloom  weavers  making 
quills,  power-loom  weavers  making  cotton  twills ;  mechanics 
making  portions  of  looms  for  their  own  use ;  cabinet  making, 
wood  turning,  brass  and  iron  turning,  drilling,  clogging,  boot 
making  and  repairing,  &c,  and  all  looking  enthusiastic  over 
the  work.  One  man  told  me  he  had  never  missed  an  evening 
during  the  last  eighteen  months.     They  never  think  of  the 

'  Congress  Reports,  1891,  pp.  %^  uid  110,  uid  1893,  p.  171. 
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work  u  dnidgery.  I  never  saw  working  men  with  snch  con- 
fidence in  each  other.  There  are  no  trade  jeaJousies.  A  man 
comes  there  and  works  at  whatever  trade  he  likes  best.  If 
he  does  not  understand  it,  the  others  who  are  proficient  are 
always  willing  and  glad  to  teach.  The  wood  turner  was  an 
engineer  during  the  day,  but  at  night  he  could  excel  as  a  wood 
turner.  A  man  working  at  night  as  a  mechaniq  and  doing  his 
work  well,  was  a  cotton  carder  by  day.  The  boot  repairer  and 
dogger  worked  in  a  mill  for  his  livelihood,  and  so  on,  variety 
giving  teat  to  their  duties. 

*  They  find  a  ready  sale  for  everything  they  make.  At  present 
all  the  work  and  all  the  profits  go  to  build  up  a  fund  to  establish 
a  "  Commonwealth  "  on  a  large  scale.  When  they  have  sufficient 
to  do  this,  the  members  will  be  paid  wages  and  take  profits 
according  to  their  work ;  but  two-thirds  of  their  wages  will  be 
paid  in  labour  notes  to  he  exchanged  for  the  produce  of  their 
own  community.  They  have  asked  my  assistance  in  drafting 
rules  to  meet  their  case.' 

This  enterprise  was  registered  in  October,  1890,  as  the 
Bolton  Co-operative  Commonwealth  Society,  of  North  Bridge 
Mill,  White  Lion  Brow '.  A  letter  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  by  Joseph  Ogden  (secretary),  and  which  appeared 
in  The  NationaHtation  News,  of  April,  1891,  gave  addi- 
tional information. 

'The  society  is  intended  to  be  worked  on  the  following 
principles :— The  present  members  and  all  who  join  within  six 
months  are  called  founder  members ;  all  who  join  after  will  be 
called  contributing  members,  and  must  purchase  ^50  worth  of 
goods  from  the  society  before  they  are  transferred  to  the  founder 
class  of  members.  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  being  a  founder 
member,  is  not  dividend  upon  purchase,  but  constant  and  re- 
munerative employment  for  all  who  are  of  a  workable  age  ;  and 
a  pari  of  the  profits  on  labour  will  be  kept  in  reserve  for  sickness, 
infirmity,  and  old  age ;  also  fatherless  children,  and  widows  of 
deceased  members. 

'  The  profits  of  the  society,  after  paying  interest  upon  capital, 
will  be  divided  among  the  workers  according  to  wages  earned 
by  each,  subject  to  the  following  conditions :— It  is  calculated 
that  it  will  require  .£100  for  every  worker  to  find  him  in  capital 

'  CongicH  Rcpoit,  1891,  p.  >9. 
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for  his  employment ;  therefore  no  worker  will  receive  any 
dividend  upon  bis  labour  until  such  dividend  exceedt  ;£ioo; 
for  which  he  will  hold  transferable  sham  bearing  4  %  interest. 
Thus  the  society  will  gradually  develop  its  number  of  woHcen. 
and  from  the  profits  on  labour  the  woi^ers  will  gradually  own 
tbeir  share  of  the  capital  of  the  society. 

'  At  present  the  members  are  not  reaping'  any  benefit  what- 
ever, but  are  making  sacrifices  of  money  and  labour.' 

The  balance  sheet  for  the  quarter  ending  December  >6, 
1891,  is  the  latest  I  have  been  able  to  obtain.  In  the 
report  the  committee  recommended  that  for  the  present 
'  the  maximum  rate  of  5  %  interest  per  ann.  be  paid  upon  ' 
share  capital.'  This  absorbed  £4  19X.  \ad.  of  the  profits, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £  106,  which  was  carried  to  the  reserve 
fund.  This  fund  now  stood  at  £301,  the  share  capital  was 
£536,  and  the  loans  A.319.  The  machinery  and  fixed 
stock  were  valued  at  £590.  A  retail  store  had  been  added 
to  their  departments  ;  also  the  making  up  of  underclothing 
from  goods  woven  by  themselves.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers had  increased  to  eighty-seven  ;  the  total  sales  for  the 
quarter  were  £337,  and  the  wages  paid  for  the  same  period 
were  £93. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

justice!  how  to  get  it? 

The  previous  chapters  have  been  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  supply  of  facts,  which,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  have  been  grouped  carefully  and  stated  accurately, 
in  order  that  readers  might  be  able  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions, without  aid  from  me  or  anybody.  But  I  have 
been  told  that  it  is  advisable  to  express  my  opinions,  so  as 
to  give  an  indication  of  what  decision  may  foirly  be  arrived 
at  by  a  co-operator  who  has  had  some  experience,  who 
thinlcs  he  is  sincerely  desirous  of  finding  the  truth,  and 
who,  when  he  has  found  it,  would  gladly  see  it  put  into 
practice.  In  this  and  the  following  chapters,  I  have  tried 
to  obey  this  intimation,  and,  notwithstanding  past  acri- 
monious discussions  between  co-operators,  I  trust  that  those 
who  may  disagree  with  my  views,  will  grant  to  me  the  same 
liberty  to  think,  write,  or  speak,  as  I  freely  yield  to  them. 

The  great  animating  influence  in  all  co-operative  effort, 
has  been  the  desire  to  obtain  justice,  by  those  who  have 
been,  or  are,  unwillingly  submitting  to  what  they  believed, 
and  still  believe,  to  be  an  unjust  system  of  society.  Looking 
back  on  early  co-operative  experiments,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  perceiving  the  injustice  which  stung  the  people  of  Hull 
and  Devonport  into  action,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  It  is  clear  that  the 
oppressive  exactions  of  the  millers  and  the  bakers  caused 
the  working  people  to  combine  to  produce  the  Hour  and 
bread  which  they  required  for  the  support  of  themselves 
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and  their  families'.  They  thereby  hoped  to  escape  the 
threefold  evils  of  short  weights,  adulteration,  and  excessive 
prices.  Neither  is  there  any  difficulty,  after  reading  Edward 
Young's  excellent  sketch  of  the  effects  of  machinery',  in 
understanding  the  sense  of  injustice  which  prompted  work- 
ing people  to  clutch  at  the  opportunity  of  entering  co-opera- 
tive commtinities  ;  for  they  seemed  to  offer  a  haven  of  refuge 
against  that  relentless  competition  with  machinery,  of  which 
they  were  feeling  the  full  evil  effects,  while  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  nation  reaped  the  benefits. 

There  were  among  the  sufferers,  some  who  were  sufficiently 
well-informed  to  comprehend  the  benelicial  results  of  em- 
ploying machinery  ;  but  even  these  felt  that  the  suffering 
endured  by  the  working  class  during  the  process  of  dis- 
placing, and  of  re-adjusting,  the  different  divisions  of  labour, 
was  undeserved  by  the  sufferers ;  and  that  the  nation  which 
benefited  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  should  appro- 
priate part  of  that  benefit  to  mitigating,  and,  if  possible, 
removing  altogether,  the  distress  caused  by  the  innovations. 

But,  besides  the  suffering  caused  by  the  displacement  of 
labour,  there  was  the  injustice  of  inconsiderate  treatment  of 
the  work-people,  and  also,  of  an  inadequate  share  of  the 
produce  being  given  to  them  for  their  services.  Perhaps 
Carlyle  has  put  the  case  as  forcibly  as  it  could  be  put ;  and 
he  wrote  at  a  time  (1843)  "hen  the  nation  was  getting 
feverish  under  the  pressure  of  the  injustice.  Speaking  of 
mill-owners  who  had  grown  rich,  he  said  : 

'  Begirt  with  desperate  trades'  unionism  and  anarchic  mutiny, 
many  an  industrial  law-ward,  by  and  by,  who  has  neglected  to 
make  laws  and  to  keep  them,  will  be  heard  saying  to  himself  :— 
"  Why  have  I  realized  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  ?  I  rose 
early  and  sat  late,  I  tailed  and  moiled,  and  in  the  sweat  of  my 
brow  and  of  my  soul  I  strove  to  gain  this  money,  that  I  might 
become  conspicuous,  and  have  some  honour  among  my  fellow- 
creatures.  I  wanted  them  to  honour  me,  to  love  me.  The 
money  is  here,  earned  with  my  best  life-blood  ;  but  the  honour  ? 

'  See  chapter  i.  p.  jy.  '  See  chapter  iv.  p.  41. 
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I  am  encircled  with  squalor,  with  hunger,  with  rage,  and  sooty 
desperation.  Not  honoured,  hardly  even  envied;  only  fools 
and  the  flunkey- species  so  much  as  envy  me '." ' 

The  cause  of  this  was  said  by  Carlyle  to  be  that  the  mill- 
owners  forgot  their  duty  as  leaders  of  men,  and  thought 
only  of  themselves.  He  has  immortalized  the  type  in 
Plugson  of  Undershot ; — 

'The  blind  Plugson;  he  was  a  captain  of  industry,  born 
member  of  the  ultimate  genuine  arisiociacy  of  this  universe, 
could  he  have  known  it !  These  thousand  men  that  span,  and 
toiled  round  him,  they  were  a  regiment  whom  he  had  enlisted 
man  by  man ;  he  made  war  on  a  very  genuine  enemy  ;  bare- 
ness of  back  and  disobedient  cotton-fibre,  which  will  not, 
unless  forced  to  it,  consent  to  cover  bare  backs.  Here  is 
a  most  genuine  enemy ;  over  whom  all  creatures  will  wish  him 
victory.  He  enlisted  his  thousand  men  ;  and  said  (o  them, 
"  Come,  brothers,  let  us  have  a  dash  at  cotton  !  "  " 

After  describing  the  victory  of  Plugson  and  his  men  over 
cotton,  which  resulted  in  the  leader  making  a  fortune  of 
£100,000,  but  in  leaving  the  'bare  backs 'worse  covered 
than  ever,  Carlyle  described  Plugson  bidding  farewell  to 
his  men  as  follows : 

' "  Noble  spinners,  this  is  the  hundred  thousand  we  have  gained 
wherein  1  mean  to  dwell  and  plant  vineyards  ;  the  hundred 
thousand  is  mine,  the  ihree  and  sixpence  daily  was  yours; 
Adieu,  noble  spinners  ;  drink  my  health  with  this  groat  each, 
which  I  give  you  over  and  above." ' 

The  judgment  passed  on  Plugson  and  his  class  by  Carlyle 
was :  '  The  entirely  unjust  captain  of  industry  say  I ;  not 
chevalier,  but  bucanier  *.' 

In  his  'Chapters  on  Socialism,'  written  just  before  his 
death,  and  published  shortly  afterwards  by  Miss  Helen 
Taylor,  John  Stuart  Mill  has  admirably  summed  up  the 
results  of  our  present-day  social  system.     He  said  : 
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'  SiDce  the  human  race  has  no  means  of  enjoyable  existence, 
or  of  existence  at  all,  but  what  it  derives  from  its  own  labour 
and  abstinence,  there  would  be  no  ground  for  complaint  against 
society  if  everyone  who  was  willing  to  undergo  a  fair  share  of 
this  labour  and  abstinence  cottld  attain  a  {air  share  of  the 
fruits.  But  is  this  the  &ct  I  It  it  not  the  reverse  of  the  bet  ? 
The  reward,  instead  of  being  proportioned  to  the  labour  and 
abstinence  of  the  individual,  is  almost  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  it; 
those  who  receive  the  least,  Iabo«tr  and  attain  the  most.  Even 
the  idle,  reckless,  and  ill -conditioned  poor,  those  who  are  said 
with  most  justice  to  have  themselves  to  blame  for  their  con- 
dition, often  undergo  much  more  and  severer  labour,  not  only 
than  those  who  are  born  to  pecuniary  independence,  but 
than  almost  any  of  the  more  highly  remunerated  of  those 
who  earn  their  subsistence;  and  even  the  inadequate  self- 
control  exercised  by  the  industrious  poor  costs  them  more 
sacrifice  and  more  effort  than  is  almost  ever  required  from  the 
more  favoured  members  of  society.  The  very  idea  of  distri- 
butive justice,  or  of  any  proportionality  between  success  and 
merit,  or  between  success  and  exertion,  is,  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  so  manifestly  chimerical  as  to  be  relegated  to  the 
regions  of  romance.  It  is  true  that  the  lot  of  individuals  is 
not  wholly  independent  of  their  virtue  and  intelligence ;  those 
do  really  tell  in  their  favour,  but  far  less  than  many  other  things 
in  which  there  is  no  merit  at  all.  The  most  powerful  of  all  the 
determining  circumstances  is  birth.  The  great  majority  are 
what  they  were  bom  to  be.  Some  are  bom  rich  without  work, 
others  are  bom  to  a  position  in  which  they  can  become  rich  by 
work,  the  great  majority  are  bom  to  hard  work  and  poverty 
throughout  life,  numbers  to  indigence.  It  is  as  much  as  any 
moralist  ventures  to  assert,  that,  other  circumstances  being 
given,  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  with  parity  of  advan- 
tages an  honest  person  has  better  chances  than  a  rogue. 
Even  (his  in  many  stations  and  circumstances  of  life  is  ques- 
tionable ;  anything  more  than  this  is  out  of  the  question.  It 
cannot  be  pretended  that  honesty,  as  a  means  of  success,  tells 
for  as  much  as  a  difference  of  one  single  step  on  the  social 
ladder '.' 

A  co-operative  cotnmunity  is  stiU  looked  upon  by  some 
persons  as  the  best  means  of  remedying  the  injustice  under 


*  FertnigAIfy  Reoiew,  1S79,  p.  M& 
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which  the  majority  of  the  people  are  suffering'.  But, 
co-operators  generally  have  realized  the  present  impossi- 
bihty  of  living  a  community  life,  or  else  have  never  thought 
anything  about  it,  and  have  settled  down  to  the  practice  of 
the  philosophy  advocated  in  the  Brighton  tracts  of  iSag-g ; 
which  was,  to  begin  with  what  they  could  do,  however 
small,  and  gradually  go  on  from  this,  until  they  co-operated 
for  everything*.  When  this  is  accomplished,  we  shall, 
though  it  may  not  be  in  the  form  usually  understood,  then 
have  a  co-operative  community. 

The  following  extracts  will,  I  think,  show  that  whatever 
may  have  been,  or  may  be,  the  differences  in  practice,  or 
opinions,  of  different  sets  of  co-operators,  they  were,  and 
are,  all  trying  to  woric  for  the  same  end.  D.  Crossley,  of 
Brighouse,  who  was  an  Owenite  Socialist,  quoted  in  1862 
from  the  Lantashirt  and  Yorkthire  Co-operator,  which,  he 
said,  was  published  in  1831,  as  follows  : 

'  Co-operation  was  the  practice  of  the  principle  of  the  great 
philanthropist  and  moral  philosopher,  Rotiert  Owen,  to  effect 
and  secure  in  the  best  manner  for  all,  the  greatest  amount 
of  permanent  benefits  and  enjoyments  with  the  fewest  dis- 
advantages*.' 

The  Leeds  RedempHonht,  in  1847,  said  : 

'  Would  the  working  classes  cure  the  evib  of  which  they  so 
justly  complain  J  They  have  but  one  remedy,  which  is,  at  once 
Ug~il,  practical,  immidiatt.  Mid  complete.  That  remedy  is  Cu 
co-operate  in  the  production  of  wealth,  to  become  capitalists, 
and  thus  to  become  their  own  employers.  Capital,  capital, 
capital ' ! ' 

The  above  was  signed  H.,  and  in  its  author  I  believe 
I  recognize  James  Hole,  the  Redemptionisfs  editor. 
The  editor  of  the  Christian  Socialist,  in   1850,  in   an 

'  The  Kalionalitalion  AVii 
cunitiiuliun  fur  luch  «  commi 
for  ntablUhinE  one. 

'  See  chapter  vii.  p.  77.  •  Ca-eptraler,  toI.  iii.  p.  54. 

■  Herald  ef  C»-»^nUwit,f,  16. 
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exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  his  work  would  proceed, 
said :  '  the  new  force  of  association  sums  itself  up  in  the 
idea  of  fair  prices,  or  in  other  words,  Equality  of  Ex- 
changes'.' In  t86z,  E  V.  Neale,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
active,  devoted,  and  self-sacrificing  of  the  Christian  Socialists, 
wrote :  '  Now  co-operation,  as  I  understand  it,  leaches  men 
to  apply  this  principle  of  justice  universally,  not  only  to 
cases  where  those  who  bargain  as  to  the  results  of  work 
are  equally  strong,  but  to  that  mass  of  cases  where  one 
side  is  weaker  than  the  other*.'  In  another  communi- 
cation, Mr.  Neale  made  a  definition  which  is  probably 
the  origin  of  the  term  '  individualistic '  as  applied  to  one 
form  of  co-operative  production.  He  said ;  '  Co-operation 
desires  to  uphold  the  principle  of  individualism,  while 
socialism  sought  to  eradicate  it'.'  Mr.  Crossley  objected 
to  Mr.  Neale's  definition,  and  quoted  the  one  given  above 
from  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Co-operator.  He  further 
pointed  out  that  Owenite  Socialists  did  not  force  their  views, 
as  some  supposed ;  but  the  people  were  to  be  '  persuaded  ' 
to  adopt  them.  He  also  said, '  however  we  may  differ  as  to 
the  ultimate  objects  and  tendency  of  Mr.  Owen's  system, 
I  think  we  are  agreed  as  to  the  immediate  good  to  be 
derived  from  the  spread  of  co-operation  which  he  originated 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  working  classes  to  improve 
their  condition '.' 

Alexander  Campbell,  an  old  Owenite,  who  claimed  to  be 
the  author  of  the  system  of  dividing  the  profits  of  co-opera- 
tive stores  according  to  the  amounts  of  the  purchases ',  and 
whose  claim  has  never  been  disputed,  said  in  1863,  'to 
effect  a  change  from  the  present  selfish  system  in  a  quiet 
peaceable  manner,  co-operators  were  endeavouring  to  be- 
come capitalists,  and  manage  their  own  affairs,  on  the 
principle  of  each  for  all  and  all  for  each '.' 

'  Chriilian  Sivialisi.  vol.  i, 

'  /*«/.,  p.  s^ 

•  liiJ,,  vol.  iv.  p.  ijt. 
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The  editor  of  the  CiM)pfrator,  in  the  first  number,  issued 
in  June,  i860,  said: 

'  Perhaps  in  the  widest  range  of  observation,  there  is  nothing 
more  unquestionably  just  Chan  true  co-operation.  One  purport 
of  it  is  to  place  all  men  on  the  same  level  in  respect  to  control 
over  management,  eligibility  for  office,  and  equally- divided 
profits.  No  man,  therefore,  will  occupy  an  inferior  pmsition,  as 
a  member  of  a  co-opterative  society,  to  another ;  and  this,  we 
conceive,  is  sufficient  to  commend  co-operation  to  everyone 
who  yearns  to  see  inequality  and  injustice  buried  for  ever '.' 

When  the  C<»-(^«jftw  W^j  was  started  in  187 1,  Dr.  John 
Walts  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  co-operation.  He  defined 
it,  as  it  then  existed,  as 

'  A  system  of  self-  and  fellow-help,  by  which  every  prudent 
young  man  may  become  his  own  landlord,  his  own  capitalist, 
and  his  own  employer.'  Dr.  Watts  described  the  existing 
'  competitive  state  '  of  society  as  being  '  everyone  for  himself, 
and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost;'  and  he  further  said,  'that 
communism  is  the  perfect  stale  of  society  there  is  no  doubt ; 
and  when  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  nation  has  reached  such 
a  stale  as  to  (it  it  for  the  long-expected  millennium,  that  delight* 
ful  state  of  existence  will  find  its  realization  in  communism.' 
He  then  explained  that  '  between  these  two  extremes  of  society, 
retaining  the  individuahsm  of  the  first,  while  rendering  possible 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  second,  stands  the  new  phase 
introduced  by  co-operation  V 

In  1872.  William  Pare,  another  Owenite,  the  author  of 
Co-operatht  Agriculture  in  Inland,  and  the  first  secretary 
to  the  present  Co-o[)erative  Union,  wrote: 

'  Let  co-operators  not  forget — many  indeed  have  yet  to  learn 
—that  the  end  of  all  their  endeavours,  is,  by  a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion, to  bring  about  an  entire  change  in  the  four  great  depart- 
ments of  society,  viz.  production,  distribution,  education  |in  its 
widest  sense),  and  government,  so  as  to  ensure  the  happiness  of 
all  without  exception  '.' 

'   C^fftraltr,  »ol.  L  p.  I. 

*  Ct-tptnUiv*  NfWt,  vol.  i.  pp.  I  ud  1 1. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  it.  p.  119. 
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Lloyd  Jones,  writing  in  1876,  said  that  in  the  minds  of 
the  old  co-operatoTG,  co-operation 

'  bad  no  meaning  dissevered  from  the  elevation  of  the  masses 
of  the  working  people,  and  it  had  not  much  meaning  even  then, 
unlets  il  altered  the  old  relation  of  the  worker  to  his  work,  of 
labour  to  ca^Htal ;  making  the  man  and  the  independence  and 
elevation  of  his  life  the  primary  consideration  for  co-operators, 
and  the  only  test  by  which  tnie  co-operation  could  he  known. 
We  must  keep  this  in  view,  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  co- 
operative movement '.' 

Thomas  Hughes,  lecturing  at  Manchester  in  1878,  re- 
marked that  the  conclusions  airived  at  by  the  Christian 
Socialists,  were  admitted  by  the  Owenite  Sodalists  to  be 
also  ■  their  own.'  He  further  pointed  out  that  three  prin- 
ciples of  association,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Christian  Socialists'  Congress  in  1852,  'have  been 
acknowledged  ever  since  by  the  societies  represented '  in 
the  present  Co-operative  Union,  These  three  principles 
were  stated  to  be: — '(r)  That  human  society  is  a  body 
consisting  of  many  members,  not  a  collection  of  warring 
atoms.  (2)  That  true  workmen  must  be  fellow-workmen, 
and  not  rivals.  (3)  That  a  principle  of  justice,  not  of 
selfishness,  must  govern  exchanges'.' 

Abraham  Greenwood,  the  first  President  of  the  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society,  and  since  his  retirement  from 
that  position  up  to  the  date  of  writing,  one  of  that  Society's 
principal  employes,  wrote  a  paper  for  the  Congress  of  1881 
on  'The  fundamental  principles  of  Co-operation.'  His 
conclusion  was,  that,  as  co-operators,  we  had 

'  to  teach  mankind  that,  as  humanity  is  one  sole  body,  all  we, 
being  members  of  that  body,  are  bound  to  labour  for  its  develop- 
ment, and  seek  to  render  its  life  more  harmonious,  vigorous,  and 
active,  .  .  .  Ask  yourself,  as  to  every  act  you  perform  within 

the  circle  of  family  or  country,  if  what  I  now  do  were  done  by 
and  for  all  men,  would  it  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to  humanity ; 
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and.  if  your  conscience  tells  you  it  would  be  injurious,  desist,— 
desist  even  though  it  seems  that  an  immediate  advantage  to 
your  country  or  family  would  be  the  result '.' 

A  quotation  from  a  lecture  given  by  William  Maxwell, 
President  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society,  at  Leeds,  in 
1888,  brings  me  up  to,  practically,  the  present  time.  He 
said; 

'  Our  co-operative  aim  must  not  be  to  produce  or  distribute 
for  morbid  gain  only,  but  it  should  be  to  work  together  in  affec- 
tion and  harmony,  so  that  we  may  be  all  morally  and  physically 
enriched  and  purilied.'  In  another  part,  he  exclaimed, '  Here 
really  is  the  kernel  of  co-operation,  despite  our  differences 
about  detail,  the  point  we  are  all  marching  on  is  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  .  .  .  Here  is  the  mainspring  of  the  present  co- 
operative movement ;  its  universality  is  the  key  to  its  marvellous 

The  plan  adopted  by  co-operators  for  putting  their  ideas 
into  operation,  has  been  that  of  democratic  association. 
It  will  be  asked.  Why  by  democratic  association  only  7 
Why  not  by  association,  say,  of  the  Positivist  order,  where 
the  wisest  sage  constitutes  himself  chief  of  an  orwiized 
body  by  vinuc  of  bis  superior  wisdom,  and  appAts  his 
suborditiate  officers  to  the  different  grades,  in  pBwrtion 
to  the  wisdom  he  discerns  within  them  ?  The  aiwer  is, 
that  these  benevolent  despotisms,  whether  in  incLstrial 
organizations,  or  in  other  forms,  have  not  borne  the  wight 
of  experiment  or  experience ;  and  Carlyle  has  put  it  thus  ; — 
'  Democracy,  which  means  despair  of  finding  any  heroes 
to  govern  you,  and  contented  putting-up  with  the  want 
of  then)  '.'  Granted  the  finding  of  a  benevolent  sage  of 
the  I'oaitivist  order,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  leader  will 
continue  to  be  wise.  His  judgement  may  be  altered  for 
the  worse,  or  even  tnade  foolish,  by  a  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  his  stomach,  his  nerves,  or  his  muscles;   and 

'  roLi(,i(.-»  Kcpon,  1S81,  p.  6a. 

'  WhtUtalt  Ceeptratitn  a  ntutiily,  pp  6  tod  iB. 

*  i'ait  and  IWuitt,  book  iii.  chapter  uii.  p.  itlj. 
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though  he  may  thus  lose  his  wisdom,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  will  give  up  his  power.  In  fact,  the  chances  are 
the  other  way;  for,  having  become  unwise,  or  foolish,  he 
will  have  lost  the  capacity,  and  perhaps  also  the  desire, 
to  consider  what  is  best  for  the  well-being  of  the  people 
in  his  care. 

Beyond  this,  when  the  first  wise  man  resigns,  or  dies, 
supposing  he  has  acted  in  every  respect  as  a  wise  man 
should,  the  man  who  succeeds  him  may  not  be  equally 
wise,  or  be  the  best  qualified  to  follow  in  his  footsteps: 
and,  as  supreme  power  has  been  vested  in  him,  he  may 
degenerate  into  a  Plugson,  or  worse. 

Again,  one  autocrat  may  have  disputes  with  another 
autocrat ;  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  may  be  wrecked 
in  the  contest.  The  career  of  Robert  Owen  furnishes 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  precarious  tenure  of  life  of 
the  good  work  of  benevolent  despots.  When  Owen's 
philanthropic  action  at  New  Lanark  was  objected  to  by 
his  partners,  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  the  mills 
were  put  up  for  sale  by  auction,  as  both  parties  wished  to 
have  them.  The  people  of  New  Lanark,  whose  prosperity 
and  happiness  were  trembling  in  the  balance,  awaited  the 
result  of  the  auction  with  all  the  anxiety  of  a  plantation 
of  slaves  on  the  point  of  being  transferred  to  a  new  master. 
On  learning  that  Owen  was  the  purchaser,  *they  illuminated 
their  windows  for  joy;'  and  on  his  first  visit  after  the 
purchase,  *the  postilions  were  stopped,  the  traces  un- 
hooked, and  the  carriage  dragged  in  triumph  all  the  way 
to  New  Lanark.'  This  sale  was  made  on  Dec.  31,  1813, 
and  so  the  risk  of  sudden  death  to  the  model  village  was 
avoided  ;  but,  a  curtailment  of  the  benefits  hitherto  enjoyed, 
was  made  at  the  end  of  1828.  At  this  date,  Owen  finally 
retired  from  New  Lanark ;  and  the  first  measures  adopted 
by  the  new  masters  were  '  an  increase  in  the  hours  of  work, 
and  a  reduction  of  wages.'  About  six  years  later,  New 
Lanark  ceased  to  exist  as  an  institution  which  had  been 
described  as  *  dispensing  more  happiness  than  perhaps  any 
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other  institution   in  the  kingdom,  where  so   many  poor 
persons  are  employed '.' 

Carlyle  has  given  an  interpretation  of  liberty  in  which 
there  is  considerable  truth  ;  and,  as  it  is  to  some  extent 
opposed  to  the  democratic  principle,  it  is  as  well  to  face  it. 
He  said : 

'  Liberty  ?  The  true  liberty  of  a  man,  you  would  say,  con- 
sisted in  his  finding'  out,  or  heing  forced  10  find  out,  the  right 
path,  and  to  walk  thereon.  To  Team,  or  to  be  taught,  what 
work  he  actually  was  able  for  ;  and  then  by  permission,  piersua- 
sion,  and  even  by  compulsion,  to  set  about  doing  of  the  same. 
...  If  thou  an  in  very  deed  my  Wisir,  may  a  beneficent 
instinct  lead  and  impel  thee  to  "  conquer  "  me,  to  commaDd  me ! 
If  ihou  do  know  belter  than  I  what  is  good  and  right,  1  conjure 
thee  in  the  name  of  God,  force  me  to  do  it  ;  were  it  by  never 
such  brass  collars,  whips  and  handcuffs,  leave  me  not  to  walk 
over  precipices ' ! ' 

Seeing  that  nature  is  built  on  compulsion  and  counter- 
compulsion,  Carlyle  was  right  in  his  theory,  but,  I  think 
he  was  wrong  in  his  application.  Nature  warns  men  against 
walking  over  precipices,  by  dashing  them  to  pieces  if  they 
presume  to  do  it;  and  when  one  man,  in  his  ignorant 
presumption,  has  suffered  by  the  experiment,  nearly  all 
the  others  learn  from  his  experience.  But  experience  has 
taught  men  that  no  man  is  so  far  e.xalted  in  wisdom  above 
all  his  fellows,  as  to  become  an  infallible  guide ;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  all  history  shows  that  the  compulsory 
restraint  of  men  by  one  man,  has  led  to  more  misery  than 
would  have  been  occasioned  by  letting  men  learn  from 
the  cx[>crience  of  their  fellows.  It  is  a  common  occurrence 
for  two  reputedly  wise  men  to  hold  exactly  opposite 
opinions  ;  and  as  both  cannot  be  right  from  the  point 
of  vii;w  of  the  general  well-being,  it  cannot  be  unwise  to 
refrain  from  allowing  them  to  have  absolute  authority  to 
con))M.-l  their  neighl)ours  to  carry  out  their  wishes.     There 


Sai^cnt'i  KeUrt  Ovitn,  pp.   59,  60,   193  aail 
■  ''  31  Bnrf  48, 

ml,  book  ill.  chapin  liii.  p.  181. 


Kthtri  ihutn,  up.  31  hdA  48. 
'  J'ait  a«d  h-e>n  '  '      ' 
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should  be  some  good  in  exercising  a  counter-compulsion 
on  would-be  leaders;  and  this  may  well  take  the  form 
of  making  it  an  essential  condition  of  leadership,  that  those 
desiring  to  lead  should  have  the  capacity  to  convince  the 
people  that  they  ought  to  follow  them;  or  at  any  rate, 
should  have  the  capacity  to  induce  others  to  convince  the 
people  for  them.  As  everybody  admits,  to  use  a  familiar 
proverb,  that  *one  volunteer  is  worth  two  pressed  men,* 
the  time  lost  in  persuading  the  people,  compared  with  the 
time  taken  in  compelling  them,  supposing  the  would-be 
leader  has  the  necessary  compelling  power  in  his  possession, 
is  more  than  regained  by  the  speedier  success  of  the  com- 
bined voluntary  action,  over  that  of  compulsion. 

The  attempts  at  autocratic  justice,  by  people  possessed 
of  the  power  to  act  in  such  a  manner,  have  not  been 
sufficiently  numerous,  or  successful,  to  inspire  confidence 
among  the  masses  of  the  people,  in  the  principle  of  auto- 
cratic action  ;  and  the  comparative  lack  of  unselfish  effort, 
on  the  part  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  who,  by 
their  knowledge,  position,  and  wealth,  would  be  pointed  to 
as  natural  autocratic  leaders,  has  not  only  failed  to  inspire 
confidence,  but  has  inspired  positive  distrust  Even  among 
the  few  men  of  position  and  wealth,  who  have  been  moved 
to  take  part  in  co-operative  efforts,  there  has  not  been  that 
thorough-going,  complete  practice  of  the  principles  advo- 
cated by  them,  which  is  calculated  to  arouse  enthusiasm, 
and  to  rally  supporters  to  the  cause.  It  is  one  thing  to  say 
to  people  *  Go,  and  do  what  is  right ;  *  and  quite  another 
thing  to  say  *  Come,  and  we  will  do  what  is  right.'  The 
effect,  in  the  first  instance,  is  very  small,  indeed,  quite 
microscopical;  but,  in  the  second  instance,  the  effect  is 
sometimes  so  great,  as  to  appear  to  be  miraculous. 

Of  a  number  of  cases  of  failure  of  wealthy  co-operative 
advocates  to  be  thorough-going,  I  will  give  two ;  not  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  them  up  for  reproach,  for  the  majority 
of  us  would  probably  do  the  same  if  we  were  in  their  posi- 
tions, but  simply  to  justify  my  contention  that  we  must  not 
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rely  on  autocratic  eflbrts,  if  we  desire  the  perfect  all-round 
administration  of  justice.  One  of  these  two  gave  most 
valuable  and  disinterested  services  to  the  co-operative  cause 
for  over  fony  years.  I^te  in  life,  he  inherited  a  consider- 
able estate,  and  this  aroused,  among  some  enthusiastic 
co-operatora,  grtiat  expectations  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
our  co-operator  would  use  his  inheritance.  They  thought 
that  he  would  devote  it,  of  course  profitably,  in  some  manner 
to  the  development  of  co-operative  practice  ;  and  it  was 
thought  that  probably  one  of  the  steps  that  would  be  taken, 
would  be  the  formation,  on  the  estate,  of  an  Associated 
Home,  as  this  form  of  cooperation  had  been  often  advo- 
cated by  the  co-operator  in  question.  In  this,  and  I  think 
all  points,  the  enthusiasts  were  disappointed ;  for,  whether 
the  gentleman  was  powerless  to  use  the  property  for  co- 
operative experiments,  or  not,  he  simply,  so  far  as  is  gener- 
ally known,  worked  the  estate  on  the  usual  lines  of  a  private 
landlord.  The  other  case  is  that  of  a  wealthy  man,  who. 
like  the  former,  has  had  co-operative  sympathies  for  over 
forty  years :  and  he  has  repeatedly  taken  a  prominent  and 
energetic  part  in  co-operative  propaganda  and  controversy : 
but  1  am  not  aware  that  he  has  done  anything  on  his  own 
estates  to  promote,  or  develop,  co-operative  practices. 

I  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  admit,  that,  if  people 
possessed  of  power  and  wealth,  would  throw  themselves  into 
the  work  of  regeneration,  this  work  would  get  effectually 
done  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  will  be  the  case  so 
long  as  the  suffering  masses  have  not  only  to  do  all  the 
regenerative  work  for  themselves,  but  have  also  to  contend 
against  and  overcome  the  apathy  of  some,  and  the  hostility 
of  others,  of  the  privil^ed  classes.  While  co-operaiors 
would  gladly  welcome  recruits  from  all  classes,  and  while 
most  of  the  co-operative  leaders  dream  of  an  all-embracing 
universal  co-operation,  I  do  not  think  that  they  would 
sacrifice  the  democratic  principle  for  the  sake  of  SLTUring 
an  alliance.  They  might  look  at,  and  partially  approve  of, 
autocratic  efforts  in  the  direction  of  co-operation,  on  the 
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lines  of  Carlyle's  *Just  despotism;'  but,  having  had  more  than 
half  a  century  of  successful  experience  of  democratic  practice, 
they  would  look  upon  autocratic,  or  semi-autocratic,  efforts, 
as  only  steps  in  the  right  direction,  leading  ultimately  to 
that  complete  democracy  which  has  shown  itself  better 
adapted  than  any  other  form  of  organization,  for  securing 
the  much-coveted  equitable  administration  of  justice. 

These  aspirations  make  the  education  of  the  people 
a  vital  necessity  to  co-operators.  The  teachings  of  Robert 
Owen  have  indelibly  impressed  this  fact  on  the  co-operative 
body.  The  Rochdale  Pioneers  recognized  it  so  early  as 
August,  1849,  when  they  elected  their  first  educational 
committee  ^ :  and  the  Christian  Socialists  did  the  same,  when 
they  started  their  Working  Men's  College '.  Besides  trying 
to  learn,  according  to  their  several  talents,  all  that  is  to  be 
learned,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  so  as  to  make 
themselves  thoroughly  capable  instruments  for  conferring 
and  enjoying  happiness,  co-operators  must,  I  think,  speci- 
ally strive  to  educate,  and  be  educated,  on  the  subjects 
following  : — 

(i)  Without  education,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  even 
administration  of  justice.  The  advantages  of  being  just 
seem  to  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  something  like  the 
benefits  of  a  telephone  exchange,  according  to  the  number 
of  people  who  adopt  the  practice.  When  only  one  or  two 
persons  carry  out  the  plan,  the  benefits  to  each,  and  to  the 
community  at  large,  are  exceedingly  small ;  but  when  it  is 
carried  out  by  millions  of  persons,  the  benefits  to  each,  as 
well  as  to  all,  are  enormously  increased  thereby.  There  is 
a  great  waste  of  energy,  comfort,  and  happiness,  caused  by 
the  disputes  and  contention  arising  from  injustice :  and  the 
general  practice  of  justice  would  enable  this  waste  to  be 
avoided.  The  economic  advantage  of  being  just,  is,  there- 
fore, a  subject  that  could  be  generally  taught  with  great 
advantage  to  the  nation. 

^  Holyoake's  Rochdale  Pioneers ^  p.  18. 
'  See  chapter  x.  p.  no. 
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(i)  The  inevitable  necessity  for  division  of  labour,  ex- 
change of  services,  and  the  accumulation  of  capital,  in  one 
of  its  two  forms,  of  stored  up  labour  and  monopoly,  must 
also  be  taught.  The  division  and  specialization  of  labour 
are  the  only  means  of  procuring  the  wherewithal  for  living 
civilized  lives  ;  and  even  under  despotic  industrial  systems, 
give  such  enormously  increased  power  to  those  who  use 
them,  that  any  primitive  democracy,  which  preferred  less 
elaborate  methods,  would  be  swept  away  by  the  despotic 
competitor  or  rival,  whenever  he  chose  to  do  so,  Thatt 
sooner  or  later,  he  would  choose  to  do  so,  all  history  con- 
curs in  Celling  us  is  a  certainly.  Thus,  cooperative  associa- 
tions of  hand-loom  calico  weavers,  could  not  live  in  com- 
petition with  a  private  master  who  had  a  well-equipped 
steam  spinning  and  weaving  factory.  Neither  could  an 
association  of  shoemakers,  where  each  man  made  a  com- 
plete pair  of  shoes  without  assistance  from  others,  compete 
against  the  modem  system,  which,  I  am  told,  involves  Che 
passing  of  one  pair  of  boots  through  the  hands  of  fifty 
persons  before  it  is  completed. 

With  regard  to  the  exchange  of  services,  the  time  is  not 
long  past,  when  this  was  limited  within  a  small  area,  and 
each  locality  was  largely  independent  of  others  for  the  satis- 
faction of  its  wants.  But  now,  the  system  of  exchanging, 
in  many  articles  embraces  the  nation  ;  and  in  many  others, 
embraces  the  world.  Proofs  of  the  value  of  exchanges  are 
seen  all  around  us,  and  are  so  obvious  as  to  need  little 
illustration.  Anyone  can  understand,  that  if  people  lived 
in  small  self  supporting  communities  such  as  Owen  depicted, 
the  cost  of  exchanging  the  productions  would  be  very  small, 
and  would  not  make  a  very  large  addition  to  the  total  cost 
of  production.  But  the  difficulty  would  be  to  produce  all 
the  articles  necessary  to  supply  the  numerous  and  varied 
wants  of  the  inhabitants,  in  such  a  community.  Mr.  Maxwell 
visited  a  large  sewing-machine  factory  a  few  years  ago.  He 
said :  '  I  was  struck  with  the  disproportion  between  the 
value  of  the  finished  article  at  the  woHts,  and  its  value  when 
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presented  to  the  purchaser.  I  mentioned  this,  when  I  was 
coolly  informed  that  it  took  more  to  sell  them  than  make 
them  ^'  In  spite  of  this  extraordinary  cost  of  exchange,  the 
producer  of  sewing-machines  in  this  modem  factory  could 
work  to  greater  advantage  to  himself  and  to  the  consumer, 
than  could  one  or  two  men  who  should  try  to  make  sewing- 
machines  for  the  use  of  a  few  neighbours  only. 

Since  the  Brighton  co-operators  exclaimed  '  it  is  capital 
we  want,'  this  need  has  been,  and  is  being,  continually 
dinned  into  the  ears  of  co-operators  with  such  effect,  that 
very  often  they  have  more  capital  than  they  seem  to  have 
the  capacity  to  employ.  Little  therefore  need  be  said  on 
the  subject  But  this  much,  I  think,  wants  driving  home ; 
that  co-operators  ought  to  hold  it  up  as  a  standard  to  be 
attained  by  all  thinking  people,  that  everyone  should  be 
possessed  of  the  capital  necessary  to  secure  a  comfortable 
living  in  conjunction  with  the  fair  reward  he  ought  to 
receive,  for  doing  a  share  of  the  indispensable  labour  that 
must  be  performed  by  somebody.  In  proportion  as  any 
persons  fail  to  provide  this  capital,  they  run  the  risk  of 
suffering  grievously.  But,  in  proportion  as  this  provision 
is  generally  made,  the  risk  is,  I  think,  diminished  to  the 
remainder  who  do  not  make  the  provision.  In  the  cotton 
trade  lock-out  of  1892-3,  those  operatives  who  were  mem- 
bers of  trades  unions  and  co-operative  societies,  or  had 
capital  in  other  forms,  were  able  to  go  through  the  struggle 
with  comparative  comfort.  But  those  who  had  not  been 
thrifty,  or  had  been  unable  to  save,  had  to  submit  to  the 
indignity  of  soliciting  the  pauper's  dole,  visiting  soup- 
kitchens,  or  receiving  some  other  form  of  charity.  Still 
there  would  have  been  less  charity  for  these,  if  all  the 
unemployed  had  been  compelled  to  seek  a  share.  With 
the  general  possession  of  capital,  employers  of  labour  would 
not  enter  so  readily  into  conflict  with  their  employes ;  as 
the  only  really  potent  weapon  possessed  by  employers  at 

^  Wholesale  Co-operation  a  necessity^  p.  9. 
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present,  the  power  of  starving  the  work-people  into  sub- 
mission, would  thereby  be  taken  away  from  them. 

The  judicious  investment  of  the  workers'  capital,  so  as  to 
give  the  owners,  not  only  interest,  but  power,  is  a  question 
of  immense  importance.  Can  anyone  doubt,  that  if  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  railvfay  workers  each  pos- 
sessed a  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  railway  stock,  and  used 
the  voting  and  speaking  power  the  possession  gave  to  them, 
they  would  speedily  bring  about  such  improvements  in  their 
condition,  as  workers,  as  would  constitute  a  most  extra- 
ordinary additional  dividend  on  their  investments?  Yet, 
through  lack  of  the  direct  power  which  capital  gives,  the 
railway  employes  sulfer  serious  injustice,  year  after  year, 
and  little  is  done  to  remove  it. 

1  have  often  been  challenged  on  this  question  of  capital, 
and  I  have  often  had  it  asserted,  that  people  earning  £1 
a  week,  or  less,  cannot  save  any  capital,  and  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  at  the  co-operative  stores  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  capital  by  the  accumulation  of  their  dividends, 
because,  it  is  said,  although  the  articles  are  good  these  poor 
people  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  prices.  I  have  generally 
replied  that  it  is  the  demand  of  the  poor  for  cheap  articles 
that  induces  sweating,  and  runs  wages  down  to  the  lowest 
point  By  becoming  co-operators,  even  very  poor  people 
secure  control  over  labour  and  can  insist  upon  it  being  treated 
properly.  As  to  the  goods  and  their  prices,  a  long  experience 
has  shown  that  when  working-people  begin  to  co-operate,  the>' 
begin  with  buying  the  lowest  qualities,  such  as  they  have 
hitherto  used  ;  but  gradually,  in  a  couple  of  years  or  so.  they 
have  learned  the  lesson  that  the  lowest  qualities  of  goods  are 
not  really  the  cheapest,  and  they  prefer  to  pay  more  money 
for  better  qualities,  because  they  go  farther.  There  are  scores 
of  thousands  of  agricultural  labourers  with  their  miserably 
small  wages,  who  are  members  of  co-operative  stores,  and 
who  gradually  become  capitalists  thereby.  The  average  net 
profit  of  the  co-operative  stores  in  Great  Britain  for  1891 
was  equal  to  2s.  9^.  in  the  pound  of  tbe  sales.    Supposing 
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a  poor  family  to  spend  loj.  a  week  at  the  store,  and  the  divi- 
dend to  be  only  2s.  in  the  pound,  the  accumulated  dividends, 
with  compound  interest  at  5  %  per  ann.,  would  amount  in 
27  years  to  about  £175.  Beyond  this,  many  societies 
afford  ptivileges  of  buying  cottages,  by  means  of  loans  at 
4  %  up  to  5  %  per  ann.,  which  often  effects  a  saving  in  the 
rent  of  2  %  to  4  %  per  ann.  on  the  capital  value.  It  is  thus 
clear  tnat,  if  so  inclined,  the  poorest  can  gradually  become 
capitalists  without  the  need  of  saving  a  farthing  of  their 
scanty  wages,  by  the  simple  process  of  co-operating  to 
secure,  as  dividends  from  the  store,  that  part  of  their  earn- 
ings which  will  otherwise  go  to  swell  the  profits  of  private 
shopkeepers  and  merchants. 

The  intelligent  comprehension  of  that  form  of  capital 
represented  by  monopolies  is  another  essential  point  of 
education.  Monopolies  must  be  held  in  common,  if  they 
are  to  be  used  for  the  universal  benefit  of  the  people. 
Any  personal  holding  is  so  manifestly  unjust,  that  it  is 
nowadays  rare  lo  hear  anyone  defend  the  practice,  except 
on  the  ground  that,  being  already  in  existence,  the  abolition 
of  persona!  holdings  might  cause  more  injustice  than  their 
retention. 

(3)  The  value  of  democratic  association,  which  has  already 
been  discussed,  is  an  essential  item  in  any  course  of  co- 
operative education ;  since  people  cannot  adequately  perform 
their  part  of  the  associated  work,  unless  they  understand 
what  they  have  to  do ;  and  they  will  perform  their  work 
much  better,  if  they  also  fully  understand  the  reasons  for 
doing  it.  After  people  have  been  taught  the  value  of 
association,  there  still  remains  the  very  difficult  task  of 
teaching  how  to  construct  the  required  associations,  so  as 
to  make  them  fit  for  the  different  purposes  they  have  to 
serve.  The  best  methods  of  managing  the  associations  after 
they  have  been  constructed,  naturally  follow  as  another 
subject  to  be  taught  to  the  people. 

It  is  in  the  organization  and  management  of  productive 
associations  that  co-opetators  cannot  yet  agree.     I  have 
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pleaded  for  toleration,  because  it  is  only  by  experiment  we 
can  find  out  which  are  the  best  forms  and  methods.  In 
the  past,  quarrelling  over  different  systems  has  retarded 
everybody's  progress.  It  is  therefore  distinctly  the  best 
policy  for  all  to  push  forward  that  form  of  co-operation 
which  they  consider  best,  and  leave  others  to  do  the  same, 
even  if  the  rival  systems  are,  as  has  been  asserted,  'lexi- 
cally irreconcileable.'  We  are  all  of  us  wrong,  so  far  as  we 
are  imperfect ;  and  we  are  so  wonderfully  distant  from  the 
practice  of  perfect  justice,  that  we  may  still  be  considered 
to  be  in  the  jelly-fish  stage  of  moral  evolution.  If  we  all 
push  forward  according  to  our  lights,  but  animated  by  the 
same  principle,  some  of  us  may  succeed,  and  may  develop 
into  angels,  although  others  may  be  left  far  behind.  But 
contention,  instead  of  work,  may  leave  us  all  in  our  present 
stage  of  very  imperfect  morality. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Orcakization  and  Mamagemeht. 

The  oldest  existing  co-operative  productive  societies  are 
those  which  were  formed  about  80  or  loo  years  ago,  for 
the  purposes  of  grinding  wheat  into  flour,  or  of  baking  flour 
into  bread.  These  societies  were  originally  foimed  on  the 
principle  that  each  member  should  supply  an  equal  amount 
of  capital,  and  receive  an  equal  share  of  the  profits.  But, 
time  brought  about  inequalities  in  the  amounts  of  capital 
held  by  the  members,  and  this  caused  a  corresponding 
inequality  in  the  amount  of  profit  received  by  each.  One 
by  one,  the  societies  based  on  this  principle  have  died  out; 
and  the  last  of  them — the  Devonport  Union  Mill— ^went 
into  liquidation  at  the  end  of  1892  '.  To  ensure  continued 
existence,  some  societies,  such  as  the  Sheemess  Economical 
Society,  discarded  the  original  practice  of  dividing  profits 
on  C3pit;i!,  and  adopted  the  new  system  at  dividing  profits 
on  purchases'.  They  thereby  enlisted  the  interests  of  a 
greater  number  of  persons,  in  support  of  what  then  became 
the  joint  property  of  all  who  cared  to  become  participators. 

All  existing  baking  and  milling  societies  are  organizations 
of  consumers.  Not  one,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
has  been  organized,  or  is  managed,  by  the  work-people 
employed  therein.  Except  in  a  few  instances,  the  bakeries 
are  owned  by  societies  composed  of  individual  shareholders. 
The  exceptions  are  federations   of  other  co-operative  so- 

'  See  cbaptei  iti.  p.  39.  *  See  chapter  xiii.  pi.  160. 
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cieties,  who  supply  the  capital,  and  manage  the  business 
by  means  of  duly  elected  representatives,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  purchase  the  bread  and  receive  the  profits,  on  the 
other.  The  profits  thus  received  swell  the  profits  made 
in  their  own  businesses,  and  are  included  in  the  amounts 
divided  among  the  members.  The  United  Baking  Society, 
at  Glasgow,  is  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  a  federated 
bakery'.  In  1892,  this  society  admitted  its  wnrlc-people  as 
shareholders,  by  organbing  them  in  an  Employes'  Bonus 
Investment  Society.  Every  employ^  can  hold  shares  in 
this  Investment  Society  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  £50; 
and  the  directors  of  the  United  Baking  Society  have  the 
right  to  retain  one-fourth  of  the  bonus  due  to  employes,  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  up  their  shares  in  the  Investment 
Society.  The  Investment  Society  has  one  vote  in  the 
United  Baking  Society's  meetings,  and  an  additional  vote 
for  every  £80  of  share  capital  invested.  When  an  employ^ 
leaves  the  United  Baking  Society's  service,  he  has  to  sell 
his  shares  to  some  of  the  remaining  employes,  at  par  *. 
The  employes  can  thus  exercise  a  direct  influence  on  the 
management,  in  addition  to  the  influence  they  can  exercise 
as  members  of  co-operative  societies  which  are  shareholders 
in  the  United  Baking  Society. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  co-operative  movement,  the 
com  millii^  societies  were  invariably  composed  of  indi- 
vidual shareholders,  and  were  established  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  these  shareholders  with  flour  direct  from  the 
mill.  From  this  system,  there  has  been  a  gradual  change, 
societies  being  admitted  as  shareholders  into  milling  so- 
cieties that  had  hitherto  been  the  exclusive  property  of 
individuals,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Halifax  Flour  Society '. 
These  shareholding  societies  have  been  supplied  with  flour 
at  wholesale  prices,  and  they  have  then  performed  the  duty 
of  retailing  the  flour  to  their  members.    A  further  change 

'  Sec  chapter  liii.  p.  153. 

*  Ca^feralivt  A'ik'j,  vol.  iiii.  p.  lajti,  and  >ol.  xiiil.  p.  344. 

'  See  chapter  iIt.  p.  195. 
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has  been  efTected  by  the  establishment  of  federal  corn  mills, 
in  which  individual  shareholders  are  not  admitted.  In 
these  federal  mills,  the  work-people  have  no  voice  in  the 
management,  as  work-peopU  \  but,  as  co-operators,  they  can, 
if  they  choose,  have  an  equal  voice  with  other  individual 
cOKjperators.  When,  however,  the  Chancelot  Mills,  be- 
longing to  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society,  have  begun 
working,  there  will  be  another  variety.  For,  the  employfo 
there,  in  addition  to  their  equal  voices,  as  eo-optraters,  with 
other  co-operators,  will  have  direct  voices,  as  workers,  in 
the  management  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society,  through 
the  operation  of  the  Employes'  Investment  Society.  This 
Investment  Society  was  started  at  the  end  of  189a;  and 
each  employ^  in  the  Wholesale  Society  is  entitled  to  take 
up  not  less  than  five  £1  shares,  and  not  more  than  twenty. 
The  directors  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  will  retain 
half  the  bonus  due  to  each  employe,  and  the  funds  thus 
accumulated  will  be  invested  in  the  name  of  the  Investment 
Society  in  shares  and  loans  with  the  Wholesale  Society. 
When  an  employ^  leaves  the  Wholesale  Society's  ser\-ice, 
his  shares  in  the  Investment  Society  must  be  transferred 
at  par,  and  he  can  withdraw  all  his  investment.  The 
Employes'  Investment  Society  has  the  right  to  send  one 
delegate  to  the  Wholesale  Society's  meetings,  and  an  addi- 
tional delegate  for  each  150  employes  who  are  enrolled  as 
shareholders '. 
,  The  retail  co-operative  societies  which  have  productive 
departments  such  as  tailors'  shops,  boot-works,  farms,  &c., 
are  composed  of  individual  shareholders.  The  worker,  as 
a  worker,  has  no  voice  in  the  management ;  but  he  can,  if 
he  chooses,  become  a  member  of  the  society,  and  thus 
exercise  an  equal  influence  with  other  members.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  section  of  co-operators  has  objected  to  the 
carrying  on  of  productive  workshops  by  retail  co-operative 
societies  on  the  lines  usually  followed.  These  lines  have 
been  explained  in  Chap.  XIII. 

'  Ca-Bpertuivt  News,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  1301. 
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The  next  development  of  co-opeiative  productive  enter- 
prise by  organizations  of  consumers,  was  made  by  the  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society,  This  was  not  contemplated 
by  the  founders  of  that  institution.  Even  after  it  had  been 
in  existence  six  years,  William  Nuitall,  who  was  then  its 
accountant,  read  a  paper  at  the  Congress  of  1869,  in  which 
he  said  of  the  Wholesale  Society, '  il  appears  probable  that 
it  will  ultimately  become  the  medium  through  which  the 
products  of  co-operative  manufacturing  companies  will  be 
distributed  to  the  consumer'.' 

At  the  same  Congress,  Dr.  Watts,  in  a  paper  on  '  How 
to  secure  safe  Co-operative  progress,"  recommended  the 
formation  of  federations  of  retail  stores  for  '  the  purposes 
of  co-operative  production.'  Influenced  probably  by  the 
disastrous  experiences  at  Padiham  and  Pendleton,  he  urged 
that 

'the  individual  workers,  although  probably  members  of  some 
of  the  stores  owning  the  manufactory,  would  be  so  far  removed 
2S  to  feci  that  they  could  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
managcmeni;  and  it  would  be  a  question  for  the  delegates  alone 
to  decide,  whether  or  not  the  workers  should  depend  wholly 
on  market  wages,  or  share  in  the  profils  realized.  The  manu- 
fanured  goods  should  all  be  passed  through  the  Wholesale.' 
In  favour  of  this  course,  Dr.  Walls  said  '  the  grand  idea  is  to 
make  the  consumers  of  produce  their  own  producers,  or  to  get 
them  as  near  to  that  position  as  possible,  and  thus  by  con- 
verting the  greater  portion  of  middlemen  into  producers,  either 
to  vastly  increase  wealth,  or  to  lessen  toil.  These  economical 
arrangements  would  . . .  enable  every  industrious,  persevering, 
and  careful  man,  to  cease  from  manual  toil  at  50  years  of  age,' 
Dr.  Watts  concluded  by  expressing  his  opinion  that  'the  liaal 
form  ol  industry  seems  to  t)e  that  the  consumers  and  producers 
shall  be  the  same  persons,  exchanges  taking  place  only  between 
one  federation  and  another',' 

In  1871,  in  his  noteworthy  sedes  of  articles  on  'What  is 
Co-openition  7 '  Dr.  Watts  expressed  similar  opinions,  with 
the  addition  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 

■  Congms  Keporl,  1M9,  p.  4}.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  43-4, 

3Ca 
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'the  ownership  must  not  however  be  by  iodependent  jcunt- 
stock  companies  as  at  present,  for  that  is  a  coDtiouance  of 
competition  and  chaos,  but  through  the  central  organization, 
and  as  branches  of  the  Wholesale  store  .  .  .  Eveiy  extension 
which  is  demanded  by  an  already  established  distributive  trade, 
and  which  is  entered  upon  under  the  advice  of  practical  and 
successful  men  in  their  various  departments,  and  with  capital 
supplied  by  the  stores  which  are  the  customers  for  the  com- 
modities, will  stand  the  best  passible  chances  of  permanence  and 
of  proSt,  because  they  will  be  really  and  truly  co-operative '.' 

On  April  37,  1872,  the  Co-operative  News  had  a  leading 
article  which  advocated  federation  through  the  '  Wholesale ' 
as  follows : 

'  Our  idea  is,  to  make  the  individual  members  own  the  retail 

stores,  and  nothing  beyond  them,  and  for  each  store  to  carry 
on  such  works  as  can  conveniently  and  profitably  be  managed 
for  supplying  the  wants  of  its  own  members.  The  retail  stores 
should  be  the  owners  of  the  Wholesale,  each  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  its  members,  and  the  retail  stores  should  own 
nothing  beyond  the  Wholesale  store.  The  Wholesale  Society, 
in  its  turn,  should  inaugurate  and  own  all  the  producti\'e 
establishments.  By  these  simple  means  would  all  the  wants 
of  all  the  stores  be  ultimately  supplied'.' 

Wm,  Pare,  who  was  at  the  time  Hon,  Secretary  of  the 
Co-operative  Union,  expressed  his  approval  of  the  above  in 
the  following  terms : 

'  I  especially  commend  to  your  notice  an  excellent  leading 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  Co-operative  News  of  April  27, 
endorsing  as  it  does,  and  illustrating  by  forcible  arguments,  the 
views  which  have  been  laid  before  successive  congresses,  on  the 
mode  and  order  in  which  production  should  be  undertaken'.' 

The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  began  its  efforts  at 
production  on  Jan.  13,  1873.  From  that  date,  bitter 
objections  have  been,  and  still  are,  taken  by  a  minority  of 
co-operators  to  this  development  of  the  Wholesale  Society- 

'  Ce-Bperative  Niwi,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  J36. 
'  Hid.,  p.  253. 
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A  summary  of  the  course  of  the  controversy  will  be  found 
in  Chap.  XV.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  quotations  already 
given,  the  majority  claim  the  trade  of  co-operative  con- 
sumers for  the  support  of  workshops  either  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  retail  co-operative  societies,  or  owned 
and  controlled  by  federations  of  co-operative  societies. 
On  the  other  hand,  Thos.  Hughes,  speaking  for  the 
minority,  at  the  Carlisle  Congress  in  1887,  advocated  the 
right  of  the  individualistic '  productive  societies  to  the 
trade  of  the  co-operative  consumers;  and  objected  to  the 
Wholesale  Society's  having  the  trade,  in  the  following 
words ; 

'  Here  we  have  the  natural  co-operative  market,  which  is 
practically  controlled  by  the  Wholesale,  closed  against  our 
members,  just  at  the  lime  when  they  need  it  most.  For  the 
Wholesale  have,  as  we  have  seen,  to  sell  ^£300,000  worth  of 
boots  and  shoes  of  iheir  own  make  in  the  year  before  they  can 
move  a  finger  to  help  any  other  produaive  association.  Thus 
not  only  can  they  not  help  them,  but  they  are  their  most 
formidable  rivals'.' 

Mr.  Hughes  summed  up  his  objections  to  production  by 
the  Wholesale  S(x:iety,  as  follows : — i.  The  impracticability 
of  producing  under  the  control  of  one  centre,  all  the  manu- 
factures required  by  the  working  classes.  2.  The  control 
by  a  distant  committee  '  runs  directly  counter  to  our  prin- 
ciple of  the  election  of  managers  by  the  members  who 
actually  work  in  and  own  the  factory.'  3.  The  worker  is 
unable  to  contribute  capital.  4.  The  worker  gets  no  share 
of  the  profits  as  a  worker^. 

The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  does  give  a  share  of  the 
profits  to  the  workers ;  and,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  it  has  a  provision  for  enabling  them  to  invest  capital, 
as  well  as  to  exercise  some  amount  of  control.     But  the 

'  I  DM  thii  lerm,  dtlioiich  it  ii  someiimei  objected  to,  beoiue  it 
»  generally  irco(^izcd  amoog  co-opcntort.  In  chapter  utL  p.  738, 
1  have  indiciled  the  probable  origin  of  tbe  tenn. 

'  CuDgtctt  Kepoit,  1887,  p.  4.  *  Ibid. 
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amount  of  control  is  very  slight  compared  to  what  the 
workers  would  have,  if  Mr.  Hughes'  views  were  adopted ; 
and  I  think  if  Mr,  Neale  were  alive,  he  would  still  hold,  as 
he  did  in  iS88,  that  'production  carried  on  as  a  mere 
department  of  our  Wholesale  Societies  cannot  place  them 
in  the  position  that  they  might,  and  I  think  should,  hold  as 
protectors  to  our  working  population  against  the  dangers 
attending  that  laudable  desire  to  form, associations  for  self- 
employment  which  appears  to  have  taken  a  deep  hold  upon 
them'.'  Mr.  Neale  held  with  Mr.  Hughes,  and  others, 
that  the  Wholesale  Societies  should  register  separate  socie- 
ties for  each  productive  department,  nurse  them,  supply 
them  with  capital,  and  ultimately  hand  them  over  to  the 
work-people,  while  still  supplying  them  with  the  trade 
necessary  to  keep  them  fully  and  profitably  employed. 

These  views  were  embodied  in  a  minority  report,  signed 
by  Messrs.  Neale  and  Greening,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
delegates  at  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society's  meetings,  in 
February  i8go.  The  delegates  rejected  the  suggestions. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  rejection  were  as  follows ; — One 
delegate  said  '  if  they  gave  to  the  workers  in  the  \Vholesale 
n  right  to  shares  and  a  voice  in  the  management,  the  same 
right  ought  to  be  given  to  outside  members  of  the  stores 
who  were  quite  as  good  co-operators.'  Another  thought 
such  proposals 

'  would  introduce  the  principle  of  inequality.  Every  working 
man  in  the  workshops  of  the  Wholesale  could  get  exactly  the 
same  benefits  that  he  himself  had.  The  profits  of  the  Whole- 
sale were  equitably  divided  under  the  present  system,  and  in 
his  opinion  this  would  not  be  so  under  the  system  advocated  by 
Messrs.  Neale  and  Greening.'  A  third  delegate  said,  '  If  these 
recommendations  were  carried  out,  they  would  entirely  stop 
production,  so  far  as  the  Wholesale  was  concerned.  He  asked 
such  delegates  as  were  connected  with  societies  where  any  form 
of  co-operative  production  was  carried  on,  whether  they  would 
venture  to  go  back  to  their  societies,  and  recommend  the  appli- 

'  Congres*  Ref  ort,  r88F,  p.  vii. 
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cation  of  such  a  scheme  there  ?  (No !  No !)  If  the  productive 
departments  were  to  gradually  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
workers  in  them,  which  seemed  to  be  what  was  aimed  at,  why 
not  the  distributive  departments  likewise  ?  * 

Yet  another  delegate  said,  he  'never  gave  a  more  em- 
phatic vote  in  his  life  than  the  one  he  should  give  against ' 
this  proposal.  '  It  was  about  the  same  as  handing  over  the 
productive  departments  in  connexion  with  his  store  at 
Oldham,  to  the  tailors,  shoemakers,  milliners,  and  others  who 
worked  in  them.*  Mr.  Neale,  when  replying  on  the  dis- 
cussion, said  *they  proposed  to  deal  with  the  productive 
departments  only,  because  they  were  the  simplest  to  deal 
with.  Corn  mills,  and  many  other  works  presented  peculiar 
difficulties  on  account  of  the  disproportion  between  the 
capital  and  labour  involved  *.' 

The  votes  at  the  Wholesale  Society's  special  meetings 
above  referred  to,  seem  to  have  finally  settled  the  question 
in  favour  of  production  by  this  federation  for  the  supply  of 
its  members.  But  the  question  was  raised  at  the  end  of 
1S92,  in  a  slightly  different  form,  on  a  proposal  that  the 
Wholesale  Society  should  open  a  printing  department.  The 
General  Committee  of  the  Co-operative  Printing  Society 
issued  a  circular  on  the  subject,  in  which,  referring  to  the 
proposal  before  the  Wholesale  Society,  they  said  *  we  recog- 
nize to  the  full  their  perfect  right  to  enter  into  the  printing 
trade  whenever  they  think  fit ;  but  we  strongly  disapprove 
of  their  action  as  a  matter  of  co-operative  policy.*  Reasons 
for  this  opinion  were  then  given  in  the  circular*.  The 
discussion  at  the  delegates'  meetings  largely  turned  on  the 
fairness,  or  otherwise,  of  entering  into  a  field  already 
occupied  by  a  Productive  Society.  The  voting  was  some- 
what close,  being  511  in  favour  of  the  Wholesale  Society 
opening  a  printing  department,  and  434  against  the  pro- 
posal'. 

*  Co-operaiivi  News,  vol.  xx\.  pp.  30-1. 
'  /h'J.,  ro\.  xxiii.  p.  984. 

*  Uii/.,  p.  1393. 
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It  may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  a  settled  principle, 
that  whenever  the  co-operators  enrolled  in  the  retail  socie- 
ties, and  through  them  in  the  Wholesale  Societies,  desire  to 
produce  the  articles  they  require  for  their  ovn  consumption, 
they  will  do  so,  not  only  when  the  field  ts  unoccupied,  but 
even  if  there  is  a  co-operative  productive  society  already  in 
the  field,  provided  this  society  is  not  of  the  federal  type  of 
association.  I  think  this  decision  is  right.  We  cannot 
deny  to  the  consumers  the  liberty  to  decide  whom  they  will 
purchase  from,  any  more  than  we  can  deny  to  the  workers 
the  liberty  to  say  whom  they  will  work  for ;  and  their 
choice  is  right,  I  think,  because  the  federal  type  of  Associa- 
tion of  Societies,  with  the  object  of  doing  for  the  associa- 
tion of  consumers,  what  they  cannot  efficiently  do  for 
themselves,  is  the  most  equitable  form  of  co-operation  that 
has  yet  been  devised.  Consideration,  however,  should, 
and  I  believe  will,  always  be  shown  to  those  productive 
societies  which  may  thus  be  deprived  of  their  customers ; 
the  federal  institution  taking  over,  on  equitable  terms,  the 
premises,  pbnt,  and  employes,  if  the  productive  society 
desires  such  steps  to  be  taken. 

Co-operators,  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  consumer, 
have  steadily  tried  to  cany  out  those  precepts  of  the 
Brighton  Co-operators  of  i8a8,  which  enjoined  the  advisa- 
bility of  gradually  employing  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
body  of  members,  first  one,  and  then  another,  worker,  until 
all  co-operators  are  in  co-operative  employ.  The  idea 
running  through  the  plan  as  now  practised,  is,  that  con- 
sumers can  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. :  the  owners  of 
capital,  and  the  workers.  The  same  individual  may  be, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  ought  to  be,  in  both  classes. 
A  co-operative  society  has,  however,  need  of  both  classes ; 
and,  on  the  one  hand,  it  pays  to  the  owners  of  capital 
a  fixed  remuneration,  based  on  current  market  rates,  for 
the  use  of  their  money,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  pays  to 
such  of  the  workers  as  can  be  employed  in  the  society  with 
advantage  to  the  members,  the  current  rates  of  wages  in 
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their  respective  trades,  or  even  more,  if  the  business  will 
afford  it.  Beyond  this,  as  co-operation  is  intended  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  the 
co-operative  societies  tiy  to  make  the  conditions  of  labour 
as  pleasant  as  the  exigencies  of  the  different  trades  will 
permit.  By  that  means,  the  workers  are  better  off  than 
they  would  be  if  they  were  in  the  service  of  private 
employers. 

The  articles,  or  services,  thus  provided  for  the  use  of 
co-operators,  cost  less,  generally  speaking,  than  they  would 
if  obtained  from  other  than  cooperative  sources.  This 
lessened  cost  is  caused  by  the  elimination  of  unproductive 
labour,  by  reducing  the  cost  of  management,  and  by  re- 
taining the  profits  usually  made  by  private  firms. 

If  all  co-operators  who  are  workers,  were  employed  in 
co-operative  establishments  for  the  mutual  supply  of  all 
their  wants,  the  supplies  provided  on  this  basis  of  paying 
fixed  wages  to  the  worker,  and  fixed  remuneration  to  the 
capitalists,  might,  with  perfect  justice,  be  distributed  among 
the  co-operative  consumers  at  the  actual  combined  cost  of 
production  and  distribution;  because  the  duly  appointed 
authorities  have  equitably  allotted  to  all  concerned,  either 
as  capitalists  or  workers,  their  portions  of  the  joint  produce, 
measured  by  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  Whether  this 
s)-stem  is  adopted,  or  the  usual  system  is  preferred,  of 
selling  at  current  market  rates  and  then  paying  a  dividend, 
is  a  matter  of  expediency,  or  detail,  and  is  not  a  matter  of 
principle ;  for,  to  pay  i8j.,  or  to  pay  loi.  and  receive  back 
3j.,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same  thing. 

But  all  members  of  co-operative  societies  are  not  at  pre- 
sent employed  in  co-operative  establishments ;  and,  though 
this  is  what  is  rery  properly  aimed  at,  it  will,  for  many 
reasons,  be  a  long  time  before  the  end  is  reached.  The 
obvious  reason  for  not  employing  all.  Is,  that  as  yet,  employ- 
ment cannot  be  found  for  them ;  and  it  Is  not  possible,  or 
it  is  not  advisable,  to  give  each  member  the  opportunity 
to  do  some  portion  of  the  work,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
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possible  to  give  every  member  an  opportimity  of  supplying 
an  equal  amount  of  the  necessary  capital. 

This  inability  to  employ  all  the  co-operators,  raises  the 
question  whether,  as  the  system  would  be  fair  and  just  to 
the  workers  if  all  co-operators  were  employed  in  these 
co-operative  establishments,  it  is  less  fair  to  them  since  all 
co-operators  are  not,  and  cannot  for  a  long  time  be.  so 
employed.  The  evidence  given  before  the  Labour  Com- 
mission seems  to  me  to  be  conclusive  on  this  point '.  The 
witnesses  showed  that  the  employes  in  co-operative  esta- 
blishments are  better  off  than  the  employes  in  private  firms. 
If  this  is  true,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  so,  then  the  workers  in 
co-operative  employ  are  not  as  great  sufferers  by  the  applica- 
tion of  co-operative  principles  being  still  incomplete,  as  are 
the  co-operators  who  have  not  yet  become  co-operative 
employes.  They  are  the  gainers  ;  and  the  losers  are  those 
co-operators  who  are  desirous  of  being  employed  by  their 
brother  co-operators,  but  have  not  yet  been  fortunate  enough 
to  get  their  desires  gratified.  Of  course,  when  the  co-opera- 
tive system  is  completed,  alt  the  workers  will  benefit  more 
lai^ely  than  co-operative  employes  do  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Deans,  the  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  section  of  the 
Co-operative  Union,  was  the  delegate  who  moved  the  neces- 
sary alteration  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society's  rules  to 
enable  the  employfa  to  have  a  direct  voice  at  their  '  Whole- 
sale '  meetings.     When  moving  the  aheration.  he  said  : 

'  I  have  always  understood  that  it  was  a  fundamental  con- 
dition of  the  co-operative  movement  tliat  labour  should  have 
some  control  over  its  own  conditions.'  He  went  on,  '  I  have 
heard  the  objection  urged  against  it'  (the  proposed  new  rule), 
'  that  it  allows  emptoy<^s  a  right  which,  as  individual  members  of 
this  Society,  we  do  not  possess.  That  is  an  appeal  to  the 
selfish  instincts  of  our  nature,  which  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
co-operiition  .  .  .  Wealth  may  vanisli,  but  principle  remains, 
and  this  principle  of  representation  of  labour  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  notions  of  the  co-operative  movennent  *.* 

'  See  chapter  i.  p.  Ji.         '  Cb- operative  Anas,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  1317, 
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I  may  at  once  say,  that  both  on  the  question  of  profit- 
sharing,  and  on  the  question  of  giving  the  employes  a  direct 
voice  in  the  management,  I  think  the  Scottish  Wholesale 
Society  has  done  a  wise  and  politic  action.  It  has  thereby, 
to  a  large  extent,  disarmed  the  hostility  of  the  individualistic 
school  of  co-operators;  and,  as  a  matter  of  expediency, 
I  think  this  was  worth  doing.  But,  as  a  matter  of  justice, 
I  think  the  employes  are  receiving  more  than  they  are 
fairly  entitled  to;  and  they  are  receiving  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  body  of  co-operators.  A  species  of  industrial 
faggot  voting,  for  (he  benefit  of  one  section,  has  been 
thereby  created,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Scottish  people 
generally  are  trying  to  abolish  faggot  votes  in  the  arena  of 
politics,  because  they  consider  them  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equity.  As,  however,  the  Scottish  coKiperators 
have  agreed  to  the  change,  no  one  outside  that  body  has 
any  right  to  object,  any  more  than  an  outside  person  has 
a  right  to  object,  if  co-operators  generally  treat  their  em- 
ployes better  than  these  co-operators  are  themselves  treated 
by  their  own  employers. 

The  relative  value  of  being  in  the  employ  of  the  Scottish 
and  English  Wholesale  Societies,  has  sometimes  been  dis- 
cussed in  private,  in  consequence  of  the  public  comparisons 
which  have  at  times  been  made  between  the  two  institu- 
tions, by  co-operators  who  object  to  the  productive  enter- 
prises of  both ;  but  the  question  will  scarcely  bear  public 
discussion.  I  can,  therefore,  only  express  the  opinion  that 
the  slight  differences  in  the  methods  of  treatment  of  the 
emplo>'^  in  the  two  Wholesale  Societies,  would  have  litile 
or  no  influence  in  preventing  a  Scotch  employ^  from 
entering  the  service  of  the  English  Wholesale  Society. 

I  do  not  see  why  an  employe  of  the  Wholesale  societies, 
or  any  other  federal  association,  should  have  one  voice  as 
an  employ^,  and  another  voice  as  a  co-operator,  in  the 
management  of  those  institutions.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  '  \Vholcsale,'  and  all  co-operative,  employ^  are 
favoured  by  being  such.    ^Vhat  reason  can  then  be  given. 
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as  a  matter  of  justice,  why  they  should  be  favoured  still 
more?  Of  course  an  employ^  may  not  wish  to  become 
a  member  of  a  cooperative  society.  If  he  did  not,  he 
would,  in  my  eyes,  be  self-condemned  as  unfit  to  take  part 
in  the  management  of  the  federal  institution  in  which  he  is 
employed,  because  of  his  unco-operative  tendencies;  so 
that  I  could  not,  on  this  ground,  allow  him  any  voice  in 
its  aiiairs.  It  may  be  said  that  an  employ^  might  find  it 
difficult  to  secure  an  appointment  as  a  delc^te  from  his 
retail  society ;  and  that  therefore  it  is. necessary  to  give  him 
a  certain  opportunity  by  the  method  adopted  in  Scotland. 
But,  he  only  has  this  difficulty  in  common  with  other  co- 
operators  ;  and  in  practice,  this  difficulty  is  of  little  weight ; 
for  a  perusal  of  the  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  two  Whole- 
sale societies,  from  the  commencement  down  to  the  present 
time,  will  show  that  the  grievances  of  employ^  have  always 
been  carefully  attended  to ;  and,  when  found  to  have  any 
foundation,  they  have  been  speedily  redressed.  In  fact,  as 
Mr.  Maxwell  said  to  the  Labour  Commission,  'the  slightest 
suspicion  of  harsh  or  ungenerous  conduct  to  employes  is 
made  the  most  of  at  our  meetings,  and  the  Committee  are 
at  once  placed  on  their  trial '.' 

There  is  another  reason  why  employes  in  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  societies  should  not  have  much,  if  any,  addi- 
tional power  in  the  management.  As  workers,  their  per- 
sonal interests  in  the  societies  are  keener  than  are  their 
personal  interests  as  co-optraiors ;  and  the  histories  of  the 
individualistic  productive  societies,  such  as  the  Wolver- 
hampton Locksmiths'  Society ',  and  the  Framemakers'  and 
Gilders'  Association  of  London',  clearly  prove  that  when 
these  interests  clash,  the  weaker  interest  gives  way  to  the 
stronger  one.  This  will  continue  until  human  nature  is 
perfect;  and,  as  perfection  has  not  yet  been  attained,  we 
must  not,  generally  speaking,  if  we  desire  success,  give  to 
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the  dominant  interest  more  power  than  justice  indicates  it 
to  be  entitled  to. 

There  is  also,  I  think,  this  advantage  in  insisting  on  the 
work-people  taking  part  in  the  management  only  as  mem- 
bers of  co-operative  stores.  They  no  longer  become  a  class 
apart,  looking  on  the  rest  as  their  masters,  or  employers, 
with  whom  they  have  to  contend.  They  meet  and  mingle 
with  the  others  as  co-operators,  and  those  co-operators  who 
are  not  '  \Vholesale '  employes,  being  work-people  employed 
elsewhere,  are  as  fully  conversant  with  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  labour  as  are  the  co-operative  employes.  There  are 
thus  all  the  elements  for  accurate  judgement ;  the  delegates, 
as  work-people,  sympathize  with  other  work-people ;  while, 
as  co-operators,  they  sympathize  with  the  Wholesale  Society. 
Having  no  large  individual  interests  at  stake,  they  have  no 
motive  to  be  otherwise  than  impartial ;  and  the  histories  of 
the  Wholesale  societies  prove  the  practical  truth  of  the 
theory'.  I  know  of  no  more  perfect  check  on  injustice  than 
the  control  exercised  by  educated  democracies  such  as  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  societies.  If  the  control  errs  at  all, 
it  errs  on  the  side  of  generosity. 

The  claim  for  the  employes  to  be  allowed  to  invest 
additional  capital  because  they  are  employes,  rests,  I  think, 
on  exactly  the  same  ground  as  the  claim  for  an  additional 
share  in  the  management  A  worker  ought  to  be  a  co- 
operator,  but  I  would  not  compel  him  to  be  one.  If, 
however,  he  is  not  a  c&operator,  I  cannot  admit  his  right 
to  anything  beyond  the  market  rate  of  wages  which  is  being 
received  from  other  employers  by  co-operators,  and  that 
considerate  treatment  which  the  best  employers  give  to 
their  employes.  If  he  has  more  given  to  him,  as  he 
generally  has,  it  is  through  co-operative  generosity,  and 
not  because  he  is  entitled  to  it  *.     If  he  is  a  co-operator, 

'  In  eipretsing  ibii  o|Hnion.  1  do  not  ror^ct  th»t  the  rcmuoenilion  of 
diHercnt  clu4ei  of  workers  is  very  nrKqod.  Thii.  I  think,  can  only  be 
rcmcilinl  bjr  the  (ire  iction  or  edncited  democnlic  oinnizatioM,  «nich 
will  tlluw  tTcrf  one  oppoitanilia  o(  competing  forall  kindtof  puiilioni 
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he  has  the  same  rights  of  investment  as  any  other  co- 
operator,  and  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  be  entitled  to 
more. 

What,  then,  must  be  done  with  the  capital  belonging 
to  the  work-people?  I  think  they  should  invest  it  in  other 
co-operative  associations ;  and  they  should  use  the  powei 
the  investment  gives  them,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  they 
have  gained  in  theii  co-operative  employment,  to  accelerate 
co-operative  progress. 

It  is  perhaps  advisable  to  notice  Mr.  Hughes'  expression 
about  the  impracticability  of  the  Wholesale  Societies  doing 
everything.  Eveiy  one  will  agree  with  this.  Not  even 
such  a  thorough -going  'wholesaler*  as  Mr.  Mitchell  has 
ever  ventured  to  disagree  with  it.  But  the  limit  of  the 
Wholesale  Societies'  power  for  good  lias  not  yet  been 
reached.  James  Smithies,  one  of  the  original  Rochdale 
pioneers,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society,  and  was  one  of  its  officers  up  to  his 
death  in  1869.  Shortly  before  his  death,  I  heard  him  say 
he  should  die  happy  if  he  could  only  see  the  '  Wholesale ' 
doing  a  trade  of  one  million  pounds  a  year.  It  was  then 
doing  less  than  half  that  amount.  In  1893,  however,  it 
did  nearly  ten  times  the  sum  for  which  Mr.  Smithies  longed 
with  so  much  ardour,  without  reckoning  its  bank,  its  steam- 
ships, its  Irish  and  foreign  branches,  its  factories,  and  its 
workshops.  Yet,  such  is  the  elasticity  of  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society,  and  its  adaptability  for  the  widely 
different  services  demanded  from  it  by  its  members,  that, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  I  can  see  for  it,  in  the  future,  a  far 
wider  field  of  usefulness,  in  proportion  to  its  present  size, 
than  I  could,  or  other  co-operators  could  either,  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Smithies  gave  voice  to  his  aspirations. 
The  rate  of  progress  of  both  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Societies  depends  principally  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 
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the  mass  of  co-operators  can  be  educated  in  the  necessity 
for  the  practical  application  of  co-operative  principles  ;  for, 
I  think  the  directors  of  both  societies  fully  comprehend 
the  vast  possibilities  before  them,  and  are  prepared  to  go 
forward  when  they  feel  that  their  constituents  ari;  ready 
to  support  them. 

The  system  of  co-operation  which  was  advocated  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  embraced  the  plan 
of  associating  together  to  supply  capital  and  labour,  so 
as  to  produce  goods  for  the  supply  of  the  outside  market 
It  was  distinctly  laid  down  that  '  when  the  capital  is  able 
to  produce  more  goods  than  the  members  can  consume, 
they  must  manufacture  those  articles  which  are  in  demand 
by  the  public  at  large'.'  The  Lancashire  working  people 
soon  found  the  necessity  of  acting  on  the  above-quoted 
advice,  if  they  meant  to  make  all  possible  progress.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  produce  of  their  labours  is  exported 
to  foreign  countries ;  and  it  was  clearly  recognised  that, 
at  any  rate  for  a  long  time  to  come,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  have  a  system  of  international  co-operation  framed  on 
the  basis  of  the  consumer.  When  Mr.  Ludlow  made  his 
touT  through  Lancashire  in  1852,  he  was  much  impressed 
by  the  efforts  then  being  made.  He  highly  eulogized  the 
co-operative  spirit  that  was  displayed,  and  illustrated  its 
method  of  development  by  narrating  the  combination 
among  the  women  of  Tongfold,  who,  acting  on  'a  kind 
of  moral  understanding,'  began  with  a  co-operative  oven, 
went  on  to  a  co-operative  pig,  and  hoped  to  obtain  a 
co-operative  cow '. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  has  brought  about  the  great 
extension  of  co-operation  in  the  cotton  industry.  In  his 
account  of  the  unsuccessful  effort  at  Padiham,  Mr.  Ludlow 
explained  how  the  work-people  put  their  savings  together, 
and  co-operated,  as  capitalists,  to  erect  and  equip  a  mill. 
When  the  mill  was  ready,  employment  was  found  therein 
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for  most  of  the  shareholders,  or  some  members  of  their 
families '.  The  oldest  existing  co-operattve  cotton  mill — 
the  Bacup  and  Wardle  Commercial  Company — also  bad 
a  large  majority  of  the  shareholders  working  in  the  mQl 
in  its  early  days.  A  similar  practice  prevailed  with  the 
Sun  Mill  Company,  but  '  the  work-people  belonging  to  the 
families  of  the  directors,*  having  claimed  privileges  over 
other  work-people,  the  shareholders  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  no  relatives  of  directors  should  be  employed 
by  the  company.  In  1863,  the  Sun  Mill  Company  ceased 
to  give  preference  to  shareholders  or  to  members  of  their 
families,  and  simply  took  the  best  operatives  that  they 
could  find;  and  in  1877,  William  Nuttall  asserted  that, 
in  Oldham,  '  working  men  prefer  to  work  where  they  can 
get  the  best  wages  and  the  most  comfortable  place,  while 
at  the  same  time,  they  also  prefer  to  invest  their  capital 
where  they  think  it  will  bring  the  greatest  interest  or 
dividend,  whether  that  place  be  the  one  in  which  they 
are  employed  or  otherwise'.' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  the  Lancashire  co-operators 
have  taken  up  ideas  and  experimented  with  them,  they 
have  just  as  freely  cast  them  aside,  if  they  were  found 
to  have  little  or  no  practical  value.  They  experimented 
in  the  same  way  with  the  profit-sharing  ideas  advocated 
by  the  Christian  Socialists,  and  ultimately  discarded  them. 
Their  objections  to  these  systems  of  profit-sharing  have 
been  held  by  the  trades  unionists  leaders.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  system  of  profit-sharing  in  operation  in  the 
Oldham  cotton  mills,  although  it  does  not  get  so  termed, 
which  appears  to  me  to  have  acted  quite  as  efficiently  as 
any  other  system  has  acted.  The  trades  unionists  have 
an  arrangement  with  the  employers,  by  which  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  improved  machiner)',  or  an  increase 
in  the  speed  of  working  the  machinery,  shall  be  shared 
between  employers  and  employed.     In  addition  to  that, 

'  S«e  chapter  xi.  p.  1 39.  ■  Ibid.  xvi.  p.  309. 
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if  trade  is  good  and  profits  go  up,  the  employes,  through 
their  unions,  invariably  claim  a  share  of  the  increased 
profits  in  the  shape  of  an  advance  in  the  rates  of  wages. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  trade  is  depressed,  and  profits  are 
small,  or  non-existent,  the  employers  claim  a  reduction. 
The  results  of  about  twenty  years'  working  on  these  lines 
show  that  the  remuneration  of  the  workers  has  gone  up 
very  considerably,  while  the  remuneration  to  the  capitalist 
has  gone  down  considerably '.  Under  the  usual  profit- 
sharing  arrangements,  the  latter  could  scarcely  have  liap- 
pened,  because  a  minimum  remuneration  to  capital  is 
invariably  stipulated  for;  so  the  proportionate  division 
of  the  joint  produce  would  not  have  been  so  favourable 
to  the  workers  and  consumers. 

It  is  sometimes  made  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  Oldham 
cotton  companies  that  so  few  of  their  operatives  are  share- 
holders. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  operatives  feel  themselves  so  well  protected 
by  the  twin  brother  of  the  co-operative  society — the  trades 
union — that  they  are  indifferent  to  the  position  of  share- 
holders. The  faas  of  the  cotton  trade,  owing  to  the 
publication  of  the  companies'  balance  sheets,  and  the 
number  of  people,  who,  in  such  democratic  associations, 
must  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  most  minute  details  of 
the  manufacture,  are  as  well  known  to  ihe  unionist  leaders, 
and  to  most  of  the  employes,  as  they  are  to  the  employers. 
The  exact  margin  for  profitable  working,  between  the  cost 
of  raw  cotton  and  the  price  of  the  finished  article,  is 
common  property ;  and  the  relative  advantages  possessed 
by  some  mills  over  other  mills,  in  consequence  of  being 
equipped  with  better  machinery,  of  having  bought  and  sold 
judiciously,  &c.,  are  equally  well  known.  With  full  know- 
ledge on  the  side  of  both  employer  and  employed,  and 
with  good  organizations,  there  has  been,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
operatives,  no  necessity  for  taking  up  shares  in  the  com- 

'  Sec  chkpKr  xvu  p.  307. 
3D 
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paoies,  seeing  that  ample  capital  has  alwajrs  been  forth- 
coming to  build  additional  mills,  whenever  the  trade  showed 
average  profits  over  5  %  per  ami. 

Dr.  Watts  advocated  making  shareholding  'a  condition 
of  employment ' ; '  but  I  must  confess  that  I  see  no 
necessity  for  this.  If  capital  were  lacking,  such  a  provision 
might  be  necessary ;  but  as  capital  is  plentiful  the  workers 
alone  suffer,  if  any  persons  do,  by  refraining  from  being 
shareholders.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  operatives  have 
the  opportunity  cff  buying  shares  if  they  are  that  way 
inclined  >  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  employers  can  be 
liurly  reproached  for  what  the  operatives  refiain  from  doing. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  latter,  in  the  consciousness  of 
their  strength  as  unionists,  have  been  unwise  in  neglecting 
this  means  of  strengthening  their  opportunities  of  insisting 
upon  the  administration  of  industrial  justice.  Take  the 
lock-out  which  commenced  in  November,  1892.  If  the 
employes  in  each  company  had  each  been  the  owner  of 
one  share,  not  necessarily  in  the  company  in  which  they 
were  employed,  they  could  jointly  have  exercised  such  an 
influence  at  the  shareholders'  meetings  as  would  have 
prevented  the  loclc-out.  I  mention  this  particular  trade 
dispute,  because  I  think  the  employers  were  in  the  wrong. 
Notwithstanding  low  profits,  and  even  losses,  mills  kept 
being  erected  and  equipped  all  through  i8gz.  This  fact 
i  supports  the  assertions  made,  that  the  losses  were  caused 
by  speculation,  and  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade. 
But  apart  from  this,  the  fact  that  new  mills  continued  to 
be  started,  caused  a  glut  of  yarn  in  the  market,  which 
depressed  the  prices  obtainable  for  it.  The  additional 
mills  also  caused  an  increased  demand  for  the  raw  material, 
which  had  a  tendency  to  send  up  the  prices  for  it ;  thus 
lessening  the  margin  available  for  cost  of  working  and  for 
profit.  Further  than  this,  it  increased  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  thus  had  a  tendency  to  keep  up  wages,  if  not 

'  Co-eptrativt  Niws,  vol.  L  p.  67, 
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to  cause  an  advance.  In  face  of  these  facts,  to  ask  for 
a  reduction  of  wages  was,  I  think,  unreasonable ;  and  the 
suggestion  of  the  operatives  that  production  should  be 
reduced  by  going  on  short  time,  seemed  to  me  the  right 
course  to  have  taken.  If,  in  addition  to  their  power  as 
unionists,  the  operatives  had  been  able  to  exercise  a  power 
as  shareholders,  all  the  cost  and  calamities  attending  the 
lock-out  might  have  been  avoided. 

I  have  tried  to  bring  out  the  differences  that  exist 
between  the  Oldham  Companies,  and  what  are  usually 
termed  Co-operative  Productive  Societies;  and  it  practically 
amounts  to  a  difference  in  the  method  of  sharing  profits. 
Some  productive  societies  make  it  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment that  the  employes  shall  be  shareholders ;  but  others 
do  not  Others,  again,  like  the  Co-operative  Printing 
Society,  specially  provide  for  the  allotment  of  shares  to 
employes  on  application  by  them,  whether  the  share  list  is 
open  to  others  or  not.  This  is  a  valuable  provision  which 
I  heartily  support ;  and  if  the  Oldham  cotton  operatives 
found  it  impossible  to  procure  shares  at  any  time  in  the 
open  market,  I  should  consider  it  would  be  their  duty,  if 
they  wished  for  shares,  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  com- 
panies to  adopt  a  similar  provision. 

In  abolishing  the  monopoly,  by  a  select  class,  of  superior 
positions,  such  as  those  of  managers,  salesmen,  &c.,  the 
Oldham  companies  have  been  completely  successful;  and 
these  positions  are  open  to  the  competition  of  all  whose 
talents  and  experience  qualify  them  to  perform  the  required 
duties.  In  the  earlier  years  of  these  companies,  the  training 
received  by  their  officers  in  connexion  with  the  retail  co- 
operative societies  had  an  immense  influence  for  success ; 
and,  according  to  Mr,  Hardern,  at  the  present  time,  in 
'a  vast  number  of  instances,  the  leaders  of  the  joint-stock 
companies  are  more  or  less  officially  connected  with  the 
retail  co-operative  societies,  and  their  interest  is  used  in  the 
progress  and  development  of  both '.' 

'  MiQDte*  of  EtiiltDce  Labanr  CommUiioD,  October  16,  1S9),  p.  75. 
3D3 
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I  think  the  reader  who  has  carefully  studied  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Oldham  working-class  company  system,  will 
agree  that  the  people  have  steadily  tried  to  carry  out  the 
maxim  of  one  of  their  earliest  leaders — William  Marcroft — 
who  held  that  '  Lancashire,  to  retain  its  staple  trade  of 
cotton  manufacture,  has  need  to  organize  its  people  into 
company  enterprise.  Private  enterprise  decays  and  dies, 
but  companies  may  live  for  ever.'  The  co-operators  have 
tasted  the  pleasant  results  of  the  system,  and  they  share 
Mr.  Marcrof^'s  desire  to  develop  it  so  as  to  make  it  'the 
interest  of  each  person  to  help  forward  the  general  good 
of  all'.' 

Of  the  CoK>perative  Productive  Societies  usually  so 
termed,  there  are  many  varieties,  rating  firom  semi-federal 
organizations,  such  as  the  Hcbden  Bridge  Fustian  Society, 
to  oligarchical  associations,  such  as  many  of  the  boot- 
making  societies  in  Northamptonshire,  and  past^  them 
to  semi-despotic  organizations,  such  as  Thompsons  of 
Huddersfield. 

Joseph  Greenwood  of  Hebden  Eridge  was  selected  by 
the  Co-operative  Union  to  give  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Labour,  as  representing  the  Productive 
Society  type  of  Co-operation.  He  classified  the  productive 
societies,  and  asserted  that  the  class  of  society  which  is 
'  composed  of  working-men  employing  themselves  in  their 
own  industries'  with  'the  workers  subscribing  all  their  own 
capital,  managing  their  own  affairs  amongst  themselves,  and 
taking  all  the  profit  to  themselves,  either  as  dividend  on 
their  wages,  or  on  their  capital,'  is  '  a  higher  form  of  co- 
operation '  than  his  own  society  at  Hebden  Bridge,  which 
has  other  persons  than  workers  as  shareholders,  as  well 
as  co-operative  societies,  and  does  not  allow  the  workers  to 
sit  on  the  Committee  of  Management.  Mr.  Greenwood, 
however,  said  that  when  '  large  capital  was  necessary,'  the 
principle  could  not  be  very  easily  applied ;  and  if  the  society 
•  PtersM  to  Marcroft'*  Hitloiy  e/Sun  Mill,  1877. 
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had  'a  complex  industry'  to  manage,  'a  further  difficulty 
would  arise  in  it  in  the  way  of  organization ',' 

William  Maxwell,  too,  as  the  co-operative  witness  for 
Scotland,  said  that  his  'highest  ideal'  of  productive  in- 
dustry, *  is  that  of  the  producers  being  themselves  the  share- 
holders and  finding  the  capital,'  and  where  the  producers 
take  'as  the  reward  of  their  industry,  the  resulting  profit  j' 
which  '  profit,  of  course,  would  be  larger  because  there  would  . 
be  no  wages  charged  at  all.'  He,  however,  added  that  he 
'  was  afraid  the  present  moment '  was  not  an  opportune  one 
to  substitute  his  '  ideal '  system  for  the  system  pursued  by 
the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society.  He  also  expressed  the 
opinion  that  industries  undertaken  by  municipalities,  or  by 
the  nation,  were  co-operative,  if  the  government  represented 
all  classes.  He  was,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  '  munici- 
palities doing  that  work  which  properly  comes  under  their 
scope.'  While  he  did  not  wish  municipalities  to  '  come  into 
conflict  with  productive  societies  already  in  existence,'  he 
said  '  if  the  results  were  better  for  the  people,  I  would  sink 
differences,  and  go  in  for  municipalization  ;'  and  '  there  are 
many  things  which  we  never  touch,  that  the  municipalities 
could  do  very  much  better '.' 

The  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Maxwell  leaves  me  tmcertain 
as  to  what  he  really  intended  by  his  '  highest  ideal ; '  but, 
putting  this  opinion  of  his  side  by  side  with  his  opinion  on 
the  municipalization  of  industries,  I  think  that  Mr.  Maxwell 
primarily  adheres  to  the  old  co-operative  form  of  the  con- 
sumers organizing  the  production  of  goods  for  their  own 
use ;  and  that  outside  this,  his  highest  ideal  form  of  co- 
operative production  would  come  into  the  field. 

The  existing  successful  productive  societies  have  been 
gradually  shaped  by  experience ;  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  how  Car  this  gradual  shaping  has  gone  in  the  direction 


'  Minotei  of  EvideDce  Labour  Commiiuoo,  October  16,  1899.  pp.  63 
■  Ibid.,  0>;tobCT  16,  1S9),  pp.  $1,  59,  %xA  61. 
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of  the  ideal  indicated  by  Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Greenvood. 
For  instance,  the  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Society,  which  is 
managed  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  b^n  with  the  resolution  to 
admit  only  members  of  the  trade  as  shareholders.  Being 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  capital  from  them,  the  share  list 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Up  to  1873,  the  share- 
holders received  a  remuneration  reaching  to  as  high  as 
13^%  per  ann.  on  their  capital;  but  in  that  year,  the  re- 
muneration was  limited  in  future  to  7i  %  per  ann.  In  1885, 
it  was  decided  to  issue  no  more  shares  bearing  this  high 
rate  of  interest;  and  that  all  future  issues  should  receive 
5  %  per  ann.  only.  In  1890,  the  interest  payable  on  the 
shares  issued  prior  to  1885,  was  also  reduced  to  3  %  per  ana 
While  these  reductions  were  being  made,  the  privileges  of 
the  employes,  as  shareholders,  were  being  restricted,  owing 
to  the  injustice  which  often  resulted  therefrom  to  the  other 
shareholders.  The  employes  were  no  longer  allowed  to  sell 
their  shares  to  the  highest  bidder,  but,  on  leaving  the 
society's  service,  they  could  withdraw  their  investment. 
The  share  list  was  also  closed  against  all  individuals  except 
employes ;  but  societies  were  still  allowed  to  become  share- 
holders by  having  new  shares  allotted  to  them.  Thus,  the 
Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Society,  which  started  on  very 
restricted  individualistic  lines — tn  fact  on  the  ideal  basis 
suggested  by  Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Greenwood — has  been 
gradually  transformed  into  a  semi-federal  institution ;  the 
principal  cause  of  the  change  being  the  necessity  of 
interesting  the  distributive  co-operative  societies  in  the 
success  of  the  Fustian  Society,  since  they  absorb  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  goods  manufactured  by  it ',  In  his 
evidence  before  the  I.,abour  Commission,  Mr,  Greenwood 
testified  that  the  reason  the  Hebden  Bridge  Society  was 
able  to  give  more  continuity  of  employment  than  other 
fustian  cutters,  dyers,  and  finishers,  was,  that  the  co- 
operative stores  were  more  regular  in  their  orders  than  the 

>  See  chapter  xvi.  pp.  3J3-7. 
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ordinary  customers '.  This  is  a  strong  justification  of  the 
gradual  transformation  of  the  society's  constitution. 

Eight  productive  societies  were  named  by  Mr.  Green- 
wood as  coming  within  his  ideal*.  Two  of  these  eight  had 
less  than  £50  each  of  capital  when  they  were  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Greenwood,  and  were  in  a  delicate  condition.  Another 
was  also  in  a  struggling  condition,  although  it  deserved 
success.  Of  four  others,  one  went  into  liquidation  shortly 
after  the  evidence  was  given ;  while  the  other  three  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  refusing  to  admit  all  their 
workers  as  shareholders,  thus  putting  themselves  out  of 
the  '  ideal '  altogether.  The  eighth  society  quoted  must 
have  been  named  under  a  misapprehension,  as  it  only  had 
16  employes,  while  there  were  no  less  than  145  members'. 

Practically,  then,  the  ideal  aimed  at  by  Messrs.  Maxwell 
and  Greenwood  does  not  exist ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  never  can  live  long  whenever  it  does  come  into 
existence.  As  an  example :  the  Eccles  Industrial  Manu- 
facturing Society  is  the  oldest  existing  productive  society. 
It  was  started  in  1861  as  an  association  of  workers,  with 
the  idea  of  supplying  the  public,  whether  co-operative  or 
otherwise.  It  has  never  made  any  special  effort  to  get  hold 
of  co-operative  trade,  and  nine-tenths  of  its  business  is  stilt 
done  with  private  firms.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that,  in 
1891,  out  of  9S  employes,  only  34  were  shareholders,  and 
they  owned  3&S54  out  of  a  total  share  capital  of  £14,000. 
The  remainder  was  held  by  other  persons  and  by  co- 
operative societies*.  If  we  remember  Mr.  Marcroft's  maxim 
that  '  people  decay  and  die,  but  companies  may  go  on  for 
ever,'  we  see  one  reason  for  this  result.  The  original  share- 
holders of  the  Eccles  Manufacturing  Society  have  gradually 
grown  old.  Some  have  ceased  to  work  for  the  society,  and 
others  have  died.    When  shareholders  have  died,  it  has 

'  Minules  of  Kvidencc  Labour  Comniiuion,  October  lit,  1S9}.  p.  71. 

■  Ibii)..  p.  6.{. 

'  iKcchaplcT  u.  p.  471:  xxii.p.5ti>;  XT).p.3)6;  lii.  pp.  401,408, 
4IQ,  and  4lt;  and  ».  p.  47J. 

'  See  chapter  i*t  p.  331. 
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not  folloved  that  the  persons  who  succeeded  to  their  share 
capital  worked  in  the  factoiy.  Hence  fiom  these  two 
causes,  old  age  and  death,  there  is  a  continual  tendency  on 
the  part  of  capital  in  any  productive  society  to  become  the 
property  of  persons  not  employed  by  the  society. 

As  far  as  the  old  people  are  concerned,  I  think  it  is 
advisable  for  them  to  be  allowed  to  remain  as  shareholders, 
for  at  least  two  reasons.  First,  their  experience  can  be 
utilized  to  give  advice  to  the  society,  and  help  to  guide 
it  in  its  course.  Secondly,  their  capital  can  be  graduaUy 
withdrawn,  if  needed,  to  provide  for  their  daily  wants,  when 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  work  for  their  livelihood ;  and 
it  would  be  unjust  to  insist  upon  them,  in  their  old  age, 
seeking  fresh  means  of  investment,  with  all  the  attendant 
risks  and  anxieties. 

I  can  see  no  injustice  in  asking  heritors  of  deceased 
shareholders  to  withdraw,  if  the  society  has  surplus  funds, 
and  wishes  to  reduce  capital.  Indeed,  this  seems  a  just 
method  of  doing  so,  and  one  that  should  be  preferred  to 
the  general  reduction  of  the  shareholding  of  present  or  past 
workers,  and  investors. 

The  need  for  more  capital  to  enlaige  the  operations  of 
the  Eccles  Manufacturing  Society,  was  also  a  cause  of  in- 
troducing outside  shareholders ;  and  this  will  often  happen 
in  connexion  with  societies.  When  a  society  has  the  choice 
of  taking  capital  at  current  market  rates,  so  as  to  employ 
more  people,  and  thereby  improve  their  condition,  or  of 
coming  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  a  stand  for  want  of  capital, 
I  think  all  co-operators  will  agree  that  to  enlarge  operations 
with  the  aid  of  outside  capital,  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue. 

Another  reason  which  makes  it  undesirable  tliat  the 
employes  should  supply  all  the  capital  necessary  to  employ 
themselves,  is,  that  gross  inequalities  would  thereby  be 
created  and  perpetuated.  If  the  idea  were,  or  could  be, 
carried  out,  it  would  mean  an  industrial  caste  system  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  yoke  a  man  to  a  given  trade 
r^ardless  of  his  personal  fitness.     For  example,  a  house 
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painters'  association  would  need  only  from  £5  to  £10  of 
capital  per  employ^ ;  but  a  corn-milling  society,  equipped 
with  modem  machinery,  would  require  close  upon  £1,000 
per  employti.  If  the  employes  are  to  provide  all  the  capital 
required  in  their  respective  occupations,  how  many  could 
become  millers?  and  what  a  number  there  would  be  that 
would  have  to  be  painters ! 

Irrespective  of  this  grave  objection,  I  chink  it  is  not 
prudent  for  any  man  to  have  'all  his  eggs  in  one  basket.' 
It  seems  to  me  unwise  to  have  both  capital  and  occupation 
embarked  in  the  same  business,  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it, 
and  there  are  no  powerful  reasons  tor  doing  so.  If  we  have 
a  general  organization  of  capital  on  such  a  democratic  basis 
as  prevails  in  co-operative  societies,  I  think  that  nothing 
is  lost,  while  a  great  deal  is  gained,  when  employes  place 
most  of  their  capital  in  investments  outside  Che  society  in 
which  they  are  employed.  If,  through  depression  of  trade, 
or  other  causes,  they  lose  their  employment,  they  then  may 
still  have  their  capital ;  or,  if  they  lose  their  capital,  they 
may  still  retain  their  employment. 

An  additional  reason  for  admitting  the  general  public  as 
shareholders  of  productive  societies,  is,  that  you  thereby 
secure  a  satisfactory  body  out  of  which  to  choose  the 
officers  of  the  society.  Before  any  new  productive  society 
adopts  the  plan  of  electing  all  its  officers  from  the  employ^ 
it  should  carefully  note  Che  number  of  failures,  compared 
with  successes,  in  the  societies  in  which  this  plan  has  been 
adopted.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  adversity 
which  tries  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  plan,  far  more  than 
success  does.  The  Burnley  Self-Help  Society,  with  such 
a  committee,  found  it  advisable  to  lease  itself  to  ics  manager 
for  ten  years,  the  committee  being  left  with  little  power; 
and  £.  V.  Neale,  in  drafting  model  rules  for  productive 
societies,  found  it  advisable  to  so  frame  them  as  to  make 
the  managers  semi-independent  of  both  committees  and 
shareholders.  The  model  rules  provide  that  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  committee  may  suspend,  and  a  two-thirds  vote 
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of  the  members  may  remore,  a  manager  from  his  office. 
I  think  that  a  committee  of  shareholders  who  were  not 
employes,  with  power  to  remove  the  manager  as  well  as  to 
appoint  him,  would  work  more  efficiently,  and  with  less 
friction,  than  such  a  rule. 

I  see  no  injustice  in  forbidding  an  employ^  to  be  an 
officer  of  the  society  in  which  he  is  employed.  If  he  is 
ambitious  for  office,  let  him  take  shares  in  another  pro- 
ductive society,  and  give  it  the  benefit  of  his  talents.  He 
will  also  benefit  by  the  wider  experience  he  will  thereby 
gain.  In  forbidding  an  employ^  to  be  an  officer,  a  society 
is  only  acting  on  the  same  principle  which  forbids  the 
chairman  to  be  also  secretary.  It  is  simply  a  division  of 
labour  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  wise  and  efficient. 
A  society,  like  a  steam  engine,  is  composed  of  many  parts. 
Each  part  of  an  engine  is  devoted  to  its  special  duty.  The 
fly-wheel  does  not  try  to  do  the  work  of  the  governor; 
neither  does  the  piston  rod  try  to  do  the  work  of  the 
cylinder ;  but  they  all  work  in  harmony  for  the  one  end. 
So  should  it  be  with  the  officers  and  employes  of  a  society. 
Each  should  be  selected  for  his  fitness  for  the  given  position; 
and  each  should  efficiently  perform  his  allotted  functions. 

The  evils  of  permitting  employes  to  act  as  officers  are,  of 
course,  not  so  great,  when  they  form  part  only  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  and  the  other  part  is  composed  of 
outside  shareholders.  But,  looking  back  on  co-operative 
history,  1  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  safest  policy  to 
pursue,  is  to  refrain  from  having  employes  as  officers.  When 
we  do  occasionally  see  employes  acting  satisfactorily  as 
officers,  we  should  look  upon  them  as  exceptions  which 
cannot,  in  the  light  of  past  experiences,  be  a  guide  for  the 
present,  whatever  they  may  be  in  a  perfect  future.  The 
satisfactory  conduct  of  a  few  men  in  this  dual  capacity,  is 
no  more  an  evidence  that  all  men  would  be  equally  suc- 
cessful, than  the  existence  of  Isaac  Newton  or  Charles 
Darwin  is  a  proof  that  all  men  are  capable  of  becoming 
great  discoverers. 
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1  think  that  I  may  now  venture  to  come  to  the  following 
conclusions :  first,  that  the  production  of  goods,  &c., 
required  for  the  use  of  co-operators,  should  be  undertaken 
by  associations  of  consumers,  by  which  fixed  wages  would 
be  paid  for  aJI  services  rendered,  whether  of  hands,  brains, 
or  capital;  and  the  goods,  &c.,  are  then  supplied  to  the 
consumers  at  what  is  practically  actual  cost.  And,  secondly, 
that  for  the  production  of  goods  for  the  use  of  people  who 
cannot,  or  do  not  care  to,  co-operate,  associations  should 
be  formed,  where  not  only  the  employfe,  but  the  public 
generally,  should  be  shareholders:  but  the  employes  should 
always  have  the  right  to  invest  some  capital  so  as  to  give 
them  voices  at  the  shareholders'  meetings. 

I  assume  that  one  man  one  vote  is  universal;  but,  if  a 
property  qualification  for  voting  purposes  is  adopted,  I  think 
equity  would  demand  that  the  employ^  should,  so  to  speak, 
be  capitalized  on  the  basis  of  his  wages ;  the  wages  being 
reckoned  as  equiralent  to  interest  on  capital,  and  the  rate 
per  cent,  being  taken  as  the  same  as  the  dividend  paid,  or 
agreed  to  be  paid  on  share  capital.  He  should  be  allowed 
votes  in  proportion  to  the  capital  thus  calculated,  exactly  like 
the  shareholder  who  has  invested  hard  cash.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  just,  if  one  remembers  that  the  shareholders, 
whose  capital  has  bought  horses  and  engines,  receive  votes 
in  proportion  to  their  investments.  The  horses  and  engines 
labour ;  and  this  is  what  an  employ^  does.  The  only 
difference  between  the  horses  and  the  employ^  in  this 
respect  is,  that  the  employ^  owns  himself,  while  the  horses 
are  owned  by  somebody  else.  In  each  case,  the  owner 
should  have  a  proportionate  voting  power,  when  voting 
power  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  capital  that  is  held 
by  the  voter. 

The  shareholders  who  are  not  employes,  should  alone  have 
the  right  of  becoming  othcers,  because  experience  has  shown 
this  to  be  the  most  successful  method  of  organization. 

There  remain  a  few  points  concerning  Management  which 
require  noting,  and  which,  while  they  concern  both  forms 
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of  co-operative  production,  require  to  be  especially  im- 
pressed upon  the  organizers  of  new  societies.  They  are 
as  follows : — 

Business  experience  and  capacity  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Success  is  almost  impossible  without  them.  The 
best  way  to  secure  them  is  to  undergo  a  preliminary  training 
as  an  officer  of  a  Retail  Co-operative  Society.  Except 
under  special  circumstances,  working-men  who  value  success, 
and  who  do  not  wish  to  wreck  the  fortunes  of  their  brother 
co-operators,  should  resolutely  refrain  from  taking  office  in 
a  productive  society,  unless  they  have  had  this  preliminary 
training.  There  are  so  many  things  to  learn  and  under- 
stand before  a  business  can  be  successfully  managed ;  and 
a  productive  works  is  much  more  difficult  to  steer  to  success 
than  is  a  retail  distributive  society.  To  ensure  success,  an 
officer  has  to  develop  a  mixture  of  flexibility  and  toughness 
equal  to  the  finest  qualities  of  steel ;  and  his  capacity  for 
adapting  himself  to  circumstances  ought  to  enable  him  to 
be  tolerant  of  all  other  people's  weaknesses  and  short- 
comings, so  long  as  they  do  not  prevent  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  he  is  helping  to  manage.  He  has  to  try  to  be 
perfect  himself,  without  expecting  or  hoping  for  anything 
approaching  to  perfection  in  others.  In  the  choice  of 
managers  and  the  superior  employes,  great  judgement  is 
necessary;  and  perhaps  the  most  frequent  failing  in  the 
selection  of  managers,  &c.,  is  in  engaging  the  best-looking 
and  most  plausible  men,  while  the  quiet,  modest,  unob- 
trusive men  are  passed  by  and  rejected.  It  is  the  old  story 
once  more  of  the  gaudy  tulip  and  the  unpretending  violet. 
The  business  experience  acquired  in  the  retail  store  will 
generally  open  a  man's  eyes,  make  him  shrewder,  and  pre- 
vent him  from  making  those  mistakes  in  the  choice  of  men, 
which,  in  the  past,  have  been  fatal  to  so  many  societies. 
Business  experience,  again,  is  needed  to  accurately  ascertain 
whether  certain  results  of  profit  or  loss  are  due  to  the 
efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  the  manager,  or  are  due  to 
causes  over  which  he  has  no  control.     Often,  when  results 
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have  been  bad,  the  manager  has  been  blamed,  through 
want  of  knowledge,  when  he  deserved  no  blame ;  but  he 
has  been  sometimes  retained  in  his  position,  through  the 
incapacity  of  the  committee,  when  the  well-being  of  the 
society  required  his  dismissal  Great  powers  of  perception, 
and  accuracy  of  judgement,  are  essential  qualities  in  officers 
of  societies ;  and  men  should  not  be  placed  in  these 
positions,  unless  they  possess  the  necessary  qualili cations. 

Working-men  often  overlook  the  absolute  necessity  for 
good  book-keeping ;  not  only  the  portion  necessary  to  make 
out  a  balance  sheet,  but  still  more  the  portion  which  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  manager  and  the  committee  to 
know,  week  by  week,  whether  profits  are  being  made  or 
not.  They  must  get  over  their  native  dislike  to  '  spending 
money  in  spoiling  books,'  as  it  was  once  put  to  me,  and 
learn  that  the  possibility  of  success  without  good  book- 
keeping, is  like  putting  into  a  lottery  where  there  are  very 
few  prizes. 

They  must  learn  also  to  produce  not  what  they  know, 
or  think,  are  the  best  goods,  but  (hose  which  the  public 
require,  regardless  of  their  intrinsic  value.  Those  who  pay 
the  piper  will  insist  upon  calling  the  tune ;  and  the  public 
will  just  the  same  insist  upon  having  what  it  likes,  whether 
it  is  the  best  thing  for  it,  or  not.  Attempts  may  be  made, 
however,  to  educate  the  public  to  a  proper  taste,  and  per- 
suade [hem  to  adopt  new  ideas ;  but,  if  co-operators  wish 
to  be  successful,  they  will  not  try  to  force  the  public  to 
accept  their  standards.  If  they  do  try,  they  will  fail,  and 
cause  their  society  to  fail  also, 

Co-operators  must  also  understand  the  benefits  of  ma- 
chinery, and  must  not  shrink  from  adopting  all  the  newest 
improvements  at  almost  any  cost.  Many  societies  have 
(ailed  through  their  reluctance  to  adopt  machinery ;  and, 
although  co-operators  generally  are  now  more  alive  to  the 
value  and  necessity  of  it,  I  am  certain  we  shall  have  more 
^ures  caused  by  this  reluctance,  before  the  lesson  is 
completely  learned. 
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Officers  of  productive  societies  must  not  be  alarmed  at 
the  cost  of  getting  orders  from  the  public,  and  they  must 
not  shrink  from  the  task;  for  it  is  essential  to  success. 
They  must  remember  Mr.  Maxwell's  illustration  of  the 
sewing-machine,  which  cost  more  to  sell  than  it  did  to 
make ;  and  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  efficiency  in  all 
parts  is  the  first  consideration,  while  cost  is  only  the  second. 
So  long  as  a  profit  for  the  society  is  the  result,  the  members 
must  not  quarrel  with  the  cost  of  any  service,  until  they 
can  provide  an  efficient  substitute  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Finally,  there  is  the  necessity  for  harmony  among  the 
members  of  a  society.  A  democracy  can  only  live  by  the 
rulb  of  the  majority  being  submitted  to  with  a  good  grace. 
The  minority  must  learn  to  pocket  their  opinions,  and  work 
with  the  majority,  even  when  they  think  they  are  going  to 
destruction.  The  practice  indulged  in  by  some  people,  of 
elevating  all  their  opinions  to  the  dignity  of  principles,  and 
fighting  for  them  in  season  and  out  of  season,  is  fatal  to 
democratic  government,  and  will,  if  persisted  in  by  a  fair- 
sized  minority,  wreck  the  most  prosperous  society.  It 
irritates  the  majority,  causes  contention,  and  provokes 
reprisals.  Attention  is  distracted  from  the  duty  of  con- 
ducting the  society's  business,  and  is  concentrated  upon 
civil  war.  Any  man  who  desires  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  his  brother  co-operators,  will  never  unduly  press  his 
opinions  when  in  a  minority.  He  will  remember  that 
although  he  thinks  he  is  right,  he  may  be  wrong ;  and  he 
will  value  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  society,  before 
the  success  of  his  own  opinions. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Profits  and  Profits-sharimc. 

What  is  profit  ?  Referring  to  one  of  the  most  recent 
works  on  Political  Economy,  I  find  it  laid  dovn  that 

'  the  tota]  income  derived  from  any  use  of  capital  is  profit ;  and 
this  is  commonly  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  parts.  One 
is  the  remuneraiion  of  the  labour  of  managing  the  capital,  or 
earnings  of  management ;  another  is  insurance  against  risks 
involved  in  that  particular  use  of  it;  and  it  is  only  what  remains 
that  is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  net  interest.'  The  writer 
added,  '  much  which  is  commonly  called  interest,  is  not  interest 
properly  so-called,  but  contains  some  parts  of  the  other  two 
elements  of  profit'.' 

In  another  chapter,  the  writer,  speaking  of  monopoly 
revenue,  and  taking  a  public  company  as  an  example, 
pointed  out  that 

'  the  net  income  divided  among  shareholders  includes  interest 
on  capital  invested,  and  insurance  against  risk  of  failure,  but 
'  little  or  no  earnings  of  management,  so  that  the  amount  by 
which  the  dividends  are  in  excess  of  what  may  fairly  be  allowed 
as  iniereai  and  insurance,  is  the  monopoly  revenue  which  we 
are  seeking'.' 

It  is  this  monopoly  revenue  which  co-operators  are 
generally  agreed  upon  considering  to  be  profit ;  for,  from 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  dividing 
profits  among  the  members  according  to  the  amounts  of 
their  purchases,  capital  has  first  been  awarded  its  agreed 

■  Marahall't  FriiuijiUi  of  EcetiamUs,  toI.  i.  p.  6]o. 
'  Itnd.,  pi  4i7. 
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remuneration,  just  the  same  as  labour  has  received  its 
agreed  wages,  before  these  profits  have  been  divided. 

The  principle  of  profit-sharing  is  generally  understood  to 
have  been  imported  from  France ;  and  Miss  Potter  (now 
Mrs.  Webb),  in  common  with  others,  has  credited  Mons. 
Buchez  with  having  been  the  originator  of  the  principle  in 
1831  ^  It  is,  however,  probable  that  profit-sharing  has 
almost  always  been  more  or  less  practised;  and  in  1829, 
two  years  before  Buchez  expounded  his  views  on  the 
subject,  Lord  Wallscourt  practised  a  system  of  profit-sharing 
on  an  Irish  farm,  which  was  based  upon  a  principle  that 
with  difficulty  can  be  excelled,  for  the  purpose  it  was 
intended  to  serve.  This  nobleman  valued  '  every  workman 
as  the  possessor  of  as  much  capital  as  will  yield  at  5  %  per 
ann.  the  sum  paid  to  him  in  wages.'  Labour  was  paid  its 
wages,  and  capital  was  paid  its  interest.  The  remaining 
profit  was  then  divided  pro  rata,  to  the  capitalist  on  his 
capital,  and  to  the  labourer  on  his  capital  value  as  ascer- 
tained in  the  manner  aforesaid.  Writing  to  J.  Bourne, 
about  the  end  of  1845,  Lord  Wallscourt  said,  *I  have 
tried  the  plan  for  seventeen  years,  and  have  found  it  answer 
much  beyond  my  hopes,  inasmuch  as  it  completely  identifies 
the  workmen  with  the  success  of  the  farm  '.* 

In  discussions  on  profit-sharing,  the  question  of  the  division 
of  the  wealth  produced  by  the  combined  services  of  labour 
and  capital,  or  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  wages  to  be 
paid  to  the  labourer,  and  the  amount  of  interest  to  be  paid 
to  the  capitalist,  is  often  mixed  up  with  the  question  of  the 
division  of  the  profits  made  in  the  trade,  or  industry,  in 
which  the  labour  and  capital  have  been  employed.  E.  V. 
Neale,  writing  in  1861,  said  that  the  Christian  Socialists 
*  considered  it  a  sin  against  the  true  spirit  of  co-operation 
for  capital  to  ask  for  more  than  5  %  with  such  guarantees 
against  total  loss  as  the  accumulation  of  part  of  the  profits 
it  made  might  afford;*    while  all  the  profits   made   in  a 

*  Potter's  Co-operative  Movement,  p.  119. 

*  Peoples  Journal y  Jamiary,  1846,  p.  4a. 
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business  were  to  be  divided  among  the  work-people.  But, 
in  a  short  time,  Mr.  Neale  discovered  that  capital  would 
not  come  into  an  industry  on  these  terms ;  and  he,  at  the 
date  he  wrote,  held  the  opinion  that  '  there  is  no  rule  by 
which  the  amount  can  be  fixed.  It  is  essentially  a  matter 
for  agreement  between  the  parties  concerned  '.' 

The  question  of  the  division  of  the  joint  produce  between 
these  two  factors,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  the  regulation 
of  the  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  workers  and  the 
rates  of  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  capilahsts,  must,  I  think, 
be  settled  independently  of  the  question  of  sharing  prolits. 
The  former  is  a  very  much  larger  question,  and  is  of  far 
greater  importance,  than  the  latter.  Fro  tit-sharing  will  not 
remove  the  acknowledged  inequalities  of  remuneration  which 
prevail,  not  only  between  capital  employed  in  diflerent 
businesses,  but  between  different  sets  of  work-people  whose 
employments,  if  measured  by  the  skill  required,  the  risk 
incurred  of  injury  to  the  body  or  of  loss  of  life,  and  the 
disagreeablencss  of  the  occupations,  would  probably  cause 
just  and  thoughtful  people  to  reverse  the  rates  of  remunera- 
tion now  received  by  the  workers  in  different  trades.  When, 
therefore,  it  becomes  a  question  of  doubling,  or  perhaps 
trebling,  the  remuneration  in  one  occupation,  while  the 
remuneration  in  another  occupation  may  be  kept  stationary, 
or  even  be  cut  down,  and  the  remuneration  to  capital  may 
be  cut  down  also,  the  other  question  of  sharing  protitsi 
which  involves  a  much  smaller  amount  of  addition  to,  or 
subtraction  from,  the  total  takings  of  capital  and  labour 
respectively,  is  reduced  to  comparative  insignificance. 

Hence,  we  find  that  most  of  the  trades  unions  attach 
little  or  no  importance  to  systems  of  profit-sharing  ;  and 
some  have  even  been  hostile  to  them,  as  in  the  cases  of 
the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Co.,  and  the  Thames  Iron- 
works Co. ' ;  and  it  is  forgetfulness  of  this  great  difference 
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in  the  relative  value  of  a  share  of  profits  and  of  a  re-adjast 
ment  of  remuneration,  either  in  wages  or  in  the  conditions 
of  employment,  that  has  made  so  many  people  imagine  that 
profit-sharing  would  abolish  strikes,  or  prevent  conflicts 
between  employers  and  employed.  Provisions  in  the  rules, 
or  articles,  for  sharing  profits  with  the  work-people,  did  not 
prevent  strikes  taking  place  at  the  Paisley  Manufacturii^ 
Society,  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society,  the  Ousebum 
Engine  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Printing  Co.,  and  the 
Ecctes  Manufacturing  Society,  when  the  work-people  thought 
that  they  were  unjustly  treated'.  Whether  they  were  right 
in  their  opinion,  or  not,  does  not  aJTect  the  point  under 
consideration ;  so,  t  do  not  propose  to  discuss  it. 

This  re-adjustment  of  the  division  of  the  produce,  or,  if 
the  term  is  preferred,  the  regulation  of  the  relative  rates  of 
remuneration  to  capital  and  labour,  can  only  be  completely 
effected  by  the  thorough  education  and  instruction  of  all 
classes,  so  that  everyone  may  fully  comprehend  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  different  occupations,  and  be  able 
to  judge  which  one  he  is  best  qualified,  by  natural  capacity 
and  by  training,  to  undertake  with  success.  When  educa- 
tion has  thus  paved  the  way,  the  natural  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will,  in  democratic  associations,  soon  regulate 
accurately  the  equitable  remuneration  of  capital  and  labour, 
in  proportion  to  the  risk  run,  and  the  skill,  endurance,  and 
reliability  required  ;  since,  in  these  democratic  associations, 
everyone  connected  with  them  has  similar  opportunities  of 
investing  capital,  of  being  well-informed,  and  of  obtaining 
employment. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  I  have  tried  to  explain  how, 
by  paying  the  worker  his  wages  and  the  owner  of  capital 
his  fixed  interest,  the  goods  produced  in  the  workshops  of 
co-operative  societies  which  are  constituted  on  the  basis 

GroDp  C,  p.  XX,  and  Report  of  Board  of  Titde  on  Profit  Sluiing,  1891, 

See  chapter  xrLi.  p.  34J  ;  x".  p.  144, 145,  14S,  and  148  ;  u.  p.  451 ; 

xwii,  p.  580 ;  and  xvi  p.  33J. 
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of  the  consumers  of  the  produce  being  the  shareholders, 
are  practically  sold  at  the  actual  cost  of  production  and 
distribution.  This  arrangement  is  looked  upon  by  the 
majority  of  co-operators  as  being  nearly  perfect  in  its  equity, 
since  the  consumers  are  exclusively  made  up  of  the  two 
classes  which  contribute  services  towards  the  production  of 
the  required  goods;  viz.  the  capitalists  and  the  workers'. 
Each  of  these  classes  receives  its  agreed  fixed  remuneration, 
and  then,  in  addition,  receives  its  share  of  the  benefits  of 
co-operation  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  goods  con- 
sumed by  it.  As  everyone  has  the  same  opportunities  of 
obtaining  a  supply  of  goods,  this  is  fair  to  the  consumer; 
and  as  everyone  has  the  same  opportunities  of  investing 
capital,  the  system  is  equally  foir  to  the  capitalist.  If,  for 
any  reason,  a  member  purchases  less,  or  invests  less,  than 
other  members,  and  thereby  receives  less  benefit  than  the 
others,  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  society,  whether  the 
cause  be  the  member's  misfortune,  or  the  member's  fault. 
Buteveryonecannot  become  an  employ^  of  the  society;  and 
here  lies  the  possibility  of  injustice'.  If  all  the  members 
could  be  oiTered  a  share  of  the  labour  required,  then  justice 
would  be  done  to  all ;  but  the  exigencies  of  modem  industry 
forbid  this  being  carried  out  In  consequence,  a  selection 
has  to  be  made ;  and  justice  is  met,  so  far  as  giving  every- 
one an  opportunity  of  competing  for  the  situations  open 
can  meet  it.  If  the  employes  so  engaged  are  treated  exactly 
as  other  employfe  are  treated  by  private  firms,  justice  again 
would  appear  to  be  met ;  for  all  the  members  are  then  on 
a  similar  footing  in  their  respective  occupations;  but,  if 
they  are  treated  worse,  then  there  is  an  injustice  created 
at  the  expense  of  the  employ^  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  employ^  are  treated 
better,  then  an  injustice  is  created  for  the  benefit  of  the 

<  Towudi  the  end  of  thU  chapter,  I  refer  to,  uid  re«ocnkt«,  uioilwr 
IJKtOf.  vii.  the  teller  of  the  rmw  nuilehal ;  tint  for  the  uke  of  cleat- 
DCH,  I  omit  it  here. 

*  Ste  page  761  on  tbti  point. 
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employ^  at  the  expense  of  the  members  who  are  not 
employes. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted,  on  the  evidence  given  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  that  employes  in  co-operative  societies^ 
taken  as  a  whole,  are  treated  better  than  employ^  in 
private  firms,  when  they  are  taken  as  a  whole ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  the  reasoning  in  the  previous  paragraph  is  accurate, 
the  employ^  in  co-operative  societies  receive  more  benefit 
fix>m  co-operation  than,  in  strict  justice,  should  be  accorded 
to  them.  This,  however,  is  done  by  the  members  with  full 
knowledge  of  what  they  are  doing;  and  the  underlying 
feelii^  which  prompts  their  action  is,  that  labour,  generally 
speaking,  does  not  receive  that  fair  share  of  the  joint  pro- 
duce of  the  services  of  labour  and  capital,  which  it  ought, 
in  justice,  to  receive.  More  considerate  treatment  than 
the  members  receive  in  their  occupations,  together  with 
shorter  hours,  better  wages,  and  sometimes  a  bonus  on 
wages,  or  a  share  of  profits,  are  consequently  generously 
given,  where  the  prosperity  of  a  co-operative  business  will 
allow  these  things  to  be  done,  with  the  objects  of  setting 
a  good  example  to  other  employers,  and  of  gradually  raising 
the  general  standard  of  comfort  of  all  working  people. 
This  conduct  is,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  far  superior  in 
generosity  of  disposition,  and  in  benefits  to  the  employes, 
than  ordinary  profit-sharing. 

Investors  of  capital  in  this  class  of  co-operative  society ' 
are  not  better  treated  than  they  would  be  elsewhere ;  for 
the  remuneration,  including  the  economist's  premium  for 
insurance  for  risk  of  loss,  never  goes  above  s  %  per  ann., 
while  it  sometimes  goes  down  to  zi  %,  and  is  frequently 
only  4  %.  As  Consols,  which  are  supposed  to  be  a  nearly 
perfect  security,  give  a  remuneration  of  over  2  J  %  per  ann. ; 
it  would  seem  as  if  co-operators  had  reduced  the  insurance 
premium  for  risk  to  capital,  to  almost  its  smallest  dimensions. 

This  system   of  working  the  co-operative   societies  of 

consumers,  may  be  termed  a  system   of  profit-sharing  in 

*  i.  e.  Co-opeiation  by  AuociatiDni  of  Comumen. 
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proportion  to  consumption ;  or  it  may  be  termed,  with  equal 
justice,  a  system  of  co-operation  where  profit  has  been 
eliminated.  I  prefer  the  latter  term,  since  profit  is  usually 
associated  with  the  idea  of  making  something  out  of  some- 
body ;  while  in  the  above-named  system  of  co-operation, 
the  idea  is  that  of  associating  for  mutual  benefit,  where 
nobody  makes  anything  out  of  anybody  else. 

The  consideration  of  profit-sharing  in  this  chapter,  will 
consequently  now  be  limited  to  those  associations  where 
the  business  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  co-operators ; 
such  as  the  Lancashire  Cotton  Companies,  the  semi-federal 
productive  societies,  and  those  productive  societies  which 
have  been  established  by  the  co-operation  of  workers,  &c, 
for  the  supply  of  the  general  public. 

The  benefits  of  a  combination  of  knowledge  and  asso- 
ciation, which  have  been  previously  considered,  are  fully 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  Oldham  Working-ctass  Spinning 
Companies.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years,  or  thereabouts, 
the  remuneration  of  the  operatives  has  very  materially 
increased  (over  40  %) ;  but  the  remuneration  to  share  and 
loan  capitals  has  been  reduced  to  very  low  figures.  In  the 
case  of  share  capital,  it  has  averaged  for  some  years  less 
than  5  %  per  ann. ;  and  in  the  case  of  loan  capital,  it  has 
been  about  4  %  per  ann. ;  so  that  the  average  remuneration 
to  capital  for  several  years,  has  been  under  a,\  %  per  ann. ; 
or  about  one-third  of  what  it  averaged  in  the  cotton  in- 
dustry twenty  years  ago'.  The  Board  of  Trade  report  on 
profit-sharing,  which  was  issued  in  1891,  and  which  is  the 
most  recent  authority  on  the  subject,  does  not  give  a  single 
case  where  profits  woukl  be  shared  with  the  work-people 
with  such  a  small  remuneration  to  capital.  This  again, 
1  think,  confirms  the  view  generally  taken  by  both  co- 
operators  and  trades-unionists,  that  the  equitable  division 
of  the  joint  produce,  between  the  capitalists  and  the 
labourers,  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  sharing  out 

'  See  chapter  iri  pp.  307-8. 
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of  the  net  profits  renuining,  after  capital  and  labour  bas 
each  been  paid  its  agreed  rates  of  interest  and  of  wages. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  injurious  effects  in  this  respect 
of  either  want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  combination  or 
both,  were  illustrated  by  William  Inskip,  General  Secretary 
of  the  National  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives  Union,  in 
August,  1892.  He  described  two  workshops  in  North- 
ampton, where,  'although  the  man  is  absolutely  the  same 
man,  he  gets  i6f.  for  one  class  of  work  at  one  shop,  and 
across  the  road  he  gets  14^.  for  exactly  the  same  work'. 
A  share  of  profits  would  scarcely  have  remedied  this  gross 
inequality ;  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  establishment,  where 
the  profits  allotted  to  the  workmen  would  have  been  high 
enough  to  have  made  good  the  difference  between  the  two 
wages. 

In  the  semi-federal  co-operative  societies,  which  are  partly 
engaged  in  producing  goods  for  the  use  or  co-operators, 
there  is  also  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  remuneration  of 
capital.  Thus,  the  Co-operative  Printing  Society,  which 
was  the  first  of  the  now  existing  societies  to  be  started  as 
a  combination  of  working  shareholders  and  customer  share- 
holders, originally  paid  7  %  per  ann.  on  share  capital,  while 
the  remaining  profits  were  divided  between  capital  and 
labour.  In  1872,  the  interest  on  share  capital  was  raised 
to  7i  %  per  ann.;  but  the  remaining  profits  were  divided 
into  three  equal  portions,  one  portion  being  given  to  the 
capitalists,  the  consumers,  and  the  work-people,  respectively. 
This  meant  a  less  share  for  the  capitalists.  In  1891,  the 
capitalists  had  another  small  amount  docked,  by  the  three 
classes  being  each  paid  the  same  rate  in  the  pound  on  capital, 
trade,  and  wages,  out  of  the  net  profits;  and,  in  1892,  the 
first,  or  minimum,  remuneration  of  share  capital,  was  cut 
down  from  ?!  %  to  5  %  per  ann.'  Again,  the  Hebden 
Bridge  Fustian  Society,  shortly  after  it  started,  paid  as  much 

'  Report  of  Boot  Trade  Coaference  before  Sir  H.  J&mes,  Leicester, 
189'.  P  43. 
'  See  chapter  «iji.  pp.  574,  575,  and  576. 
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as  12I  %  per  ann.  on  share  capital,  and  divided  the  remain- 
ing proHts  between  the  shareholders  and  the  work-people. 
In  1S73,  the  payment  on  share  capital  was  limited  to  7I  % 
per  ann.,  and  the  remaining  profits  were  divided  between 
purchasers  and  work-people  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of 
purchases  and  wages  respectively.  In  1885,  a  second  class 
ofshares  was  created,  bearing  only  5  %  per  ann.  interest;  and, 
in  1890,  the  remuneration  of  all  share  capital  was  reduced 
tu  5  %  per  ann.,  without  any  further  share  in  the  profits '. 

Advocates  of  profit-sharing  generally  lay  great  stress 
on  the  increased  benefit  that  will  thereby  accrue  to  the 
capitalists  who  adopt  the  practice.     Sedley  Taylor  said : 

'  Under  successful  participation,  additional  profits,  due  to  the 
more  lealous  efforts  of  the  work-people,  are  realized.  A  part 
only  of  this  surplus  is,  as  a  rule,  allotted  10  labour.  The 
remainder,  which  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  employer,  may, 
since  it  is  exclusively  produced  by  the  workmen,  be  with  strict 
propriety  regarded  as  their  contribution  towards  his  future 
losses  in  bad  years.  Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
participating  workmen  incur  a  positive  loss  whenever  there  are 
no  profits  10  divide— the  loss,  namely,  of  all  the  extra  care  and 
exertion  which  they  have  expended  in  the  prospect  of  a  share 
in  the  profits  10  accrue  at  the  year's  end'.' 

Mr.  Taylor  might  have  added  that,  in  bad  times,  the 
workman  has  his  losses  in  the  shape  of  short  time,  or  being 
out  of  employment.  He  has  to  meet  these  losses  out  of  his 
remuneration ;  and  as  the  employer  receives  for  his  capital 
a  remuneration  which  includes  both  interest  and  compen- 
sation for  risk  of  loss,  it  is  unreasonable  for  the  capitalist  to 
expect  the  workman  to  also  share  the  losses  of  capital. 

In  a  pamphlet  by  T.  W.  Bushill  of  Coventry,  that  gentle- 
man said :  '  Some  firms  in  adopting  this  principle  of  profit- 
sharing  .  .  ,  put  it  before  their  employes  in  this  way,  "  We 
think  that  by  increased  exertions  and  care  on  your  part  the 
prolits  of  the  business  may  be  increased ;  all  the  additiimal 
profit  that  is  made  after  this  date  you  shall  have  half  of. " ' 

'  See  chapter  itI.  pp.  3.14,  3.15.  '  Taylor'i  Prefit-ikaring,  p.  66. 

*  BiubiU't  Pnfit-tkariHi  Sthtrnt,  p.  15. 
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Again,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  189 1,  E.  O.  Greening 
said  on  this  subject:  'There  is  a  common  delusion  that 
what  the  worker  gains  must  be  abstracted  either  from  the 
share  of  the  investor  or  that  of  the  customer.'  To  combat 
this  alleged  delusion,  he  gave  an  illustration  from  the 
practice  of  the  Agricultural  Association,  of  which  he  is 
the  managing  director,  to  show  that  there,  at  any  rate,  the 
capitalist  or  the  consumer  gained  by  sharing  profits  with 
the  work-people.  They  had  two  sets  of  machinery  for 
producing  oilcake : 

'  New  employes,  unfamiliar  with  bonus  to  labour,  only  pro- 
duced 21  to  26  tons  off  the  first  machinery,  and  about  48  tons 
off  the  second.  But  under  the  stimulus  of  bonus,  the  first 
machinery  is  now  made  to  produce  about  57  tons  per  week, 
and  the  second  machinery  over  76  tons  per  week.  The  men 
and  boys  have  raised  their  own  earnings  from  an  average  of 
£^\  OS,  jd,  per  week  to  an  average  of  ;^i  6s.  Zd,  per  week ^* 

Geo.  J.  Holyoake  also  has  taken  a  similar  line.  *He 
always  contended  that  the  workers  made  the  extra  profits 
which  were  divided^,  and  that  these  profits  would  never 
have  existed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inducement  offered 
by  becoming  a  partner  in  the  concern '.' 

With  reference  to  extra  profits  made  by  the  extra  exertions 
of  the  workers,  a  letter,  in  i860,  from  a  co-operator,  said: 
*  The  admission  of  workmen  to  participate  in  profits  stands 
thus  : — Here  is  an  employer  with  100  workmen.  If  he  can 
get  80  to  do  the  work  of  100,  he  is  willing  to  share  the 
wages  of  the  20  between  the  80  workmen  and  himself,  and 
thus  he  makes  more  profit.  I  have  seen  this  tried  on,  and 
it  is  bad  : — one  of  the  worst  forms  of  fierce  competition  *.' 

At  the  Congress  of  1869,  Wm.  Pare  asked  Mr.  Briggs, 
of  profit-sharing  notoriety,  *Why,  as  a  matter  of  principle 
and  right,  the  extra  profits  made  by  the  increased  care  and 
exertions  of  the  workman,  should  not  belong  entirely  to 
him  ? '  while  J.  M.  Ludlow  not  only  claimed  all  such  extra 

*  Cooperative  Neiust  vol.  xxii.  p.  847.  *  The  iUlics are  mine. 

'  CoDgress  Report,  1877,  p.  51.  *  Co-operator y  vol.  i.  p.  91. 
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profit  for  the  workman,  but  a  share  of  the  ordinary  profit 
in  addition,  for,  he  said :  *  The  profit  did  not  solely  belong 
to  the  employer,  because  the  workmen  helped  to  create 
it  whenever  it  existed,  and  had  a  right  to  share  it ;  and  he 
ought  not  to  be  limited  to  such  a  share  of  it  as  could  be 
made  by  extracting  from  him  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
labour '.' 

On  the  line  laid  down  by  these  co-operators,  Mr.  Green- 
ing's workmen  were  treated  unjustly ;  for  when  they  were 
turning  out  74  tons,  or  less,  of  cake  weekly,  each  workman 
received  on  the  average  £1  os.  jd,  weekly ;  and  when  they 
were  turning  out  133  tons,  they  ought,  as  a  matter  of 
proportion,  to  have  received  £1  1 71.  per  week,  instead  of 
the  £  I  6s.  Sd,  which  was  actually  paid  to  them.  The  men, 
consequently,  received  los.  4^.  each  weekly,  less  than,  on 
a  piece-work  system,  they  would  have  been  entitled  to; 
so  that  this  system,  instead  of  being  bonus  to  labour,  was 
a  system  of  discount  to  labour.  If  the  men  had  been  paid 
the  full  amount  to  which  I  think  they  were  entitled,  the 
association  would  still  have  made  a  legitimate  additional 
profit ;  since  the  same  premises,  and  the  same  machinery, 
together  with  the  same  fixed  expenses  for  interest,  depre- 
ciation, rents,  rates,  and  other  establishment  charges,  had 
been  used  to  turn  out  about  80  %  more  work,  without  any 
increase  in  these  charges ;  so  that  the  margin  of  net  profit 
would  be  increased,  because  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
output  of  goods  were  produced  practically  free  from  esta- 
blishment charges.  True  profit-sharing  would  have  given 
to  the  employes,  in  addition  to  the  /u//  wages  that  had 
been  earned,  part  of  this  legitimate  additional  profit,  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Ludlow's  contention,  which  I  believe 
to  be  a  fair  one,  that  the  men  had  helped  to  create  it.  In 
an  Oldham  Spinning  Mill,  the  men  would  not  only  have 
each  received  the  full  £11 7^.,  but  would  also  have  received 
an  additional  sum  as  their  share  of  the  advantage  derived 

*  Congress  Report,  1869,  pp.  77,  78. 
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by  the  employer  from  the  more  efficient  use  of  the 
machinery. 

There  is  a  drawback,  from  a  general,  or  public,  point  of 
view,  in  stimulating  work-people  by  sharing  profits  with 
them  on  Mr.  Greening*s  and  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor's  plan,  viz. 
that  through  ignorance,  they  may  so  exhaust  their  physique 
as  to  become  prematurely  aged,  or  even  to  shorten  life. 
What  is  really  needed  is  to  obtain  out  of  a  man  in  the 
course  of  the  longest  possible  lifetime  that  can  be  secured 
to  him,  the  best  possible  results  for  his  own  comfort  and 
happiness,  consistently  with  a  proper  regard  for  the  good 
of  the  community.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  would  be  secured 
by  a  system  of  profit-sharing,  where  workmen  are  stimulated 
to  additional— perhaps  excessive — exertions,  and  then  receive 
a  portion  only  of  what  their  additional  exertions  have  pro- 
duced. The  men  are  entitled  to  all  they  earn  without  any 
deductions.  The  sharing  of  profits  should  be  legitimate ; 
and  the  profits  should  be  those  defined  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  chapter. 

In  co-operative  associations,  the  question  of  profit-sharing 
will  not  often  be  decided  by  the  prospect  of  additional  profits 
being  secured  by  the  capitalists  through  its  adoption.  It 
will,  I  think,  be  decided  by  the  justice,  or  otherwise,  of 
the  principle ;  or  else  by  a  generous  desire  to  place  the 
employ($s  on  a  footing  of  superiority  to  those  in  private 
employ.  To  ascertain  the  growth  or  development  of  the 
idea  among  co-operators,  I  will  give  some  of  the  facts 
and  opinions,  which  have  been  recorded  in  connexion 
with  this  subject  during  the  last  fifty  years,  or  thereabouts. 

I  have  already  noticed  Lord  Wallscourt's  plan  of  dividing 
profits /r^  rata  on  wages  and  interest,  and  also  Mr.  Neale's 
statement  that  the  Christian  Socialists'  plan  was  to  divide 
all  profits  among  the  work-people  in  proportion  to  wages. 
In  185 1,  Mr.  Neale  suggested  to  the  Christian  Socialist 
Associations,  that  they  should  put  all  their  profits  together, 
and  then  divide  them  among  all  the  work-people  employed 
by  the  associations,  in  proportion  to  the  time  each  man  had 
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worked.  This  si^gestion  was  negatived.  In  the  same 
year,  speaking  in  favour  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Agency, 
Mr.  Neale  said,  'There  is  no  inducement  for  fraud,  for,  as 
the  managers  have  a  fixed  salary,  large  profits  do  not  benefit 
them;'  and  a  few  weeks  later,  he  said,  that  in  the  London 
Working  Associations,  there  'has  been  but  little  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  interest  of  the  capitalist  and  the  producer, 
none  to  reconcile  those  of  the  producer  and  the  consumer '.' 

William  Lovett,  speaking  of  the  Co-operative  Associations 
established  about  1830,  said:  'As  their  funds  increased, 
some  of  them  employed  their  members,  such  as  shoemakers, 
tailors,  and  other  domestic  trades,  paying  them  journeymen's 
wages,  and  adding  the  profits  to  their  funds'.'  In  1851, 
J.  M.  Ludlow  said,  that  the  Bury  Kedemptionists  were  the 
only  working  men  in  the  provinces  who  were  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  'attributing  profits  to  labour  and 
not  to  capital.'  In  the  same  year,  however,  at  a  meeting 
held  by  the  Buiy  Kedemptionists  to  support  the  projected 
Co-operative  Ironworks  in  Liverpool, '  strong  objections  were 
urged  against  the  workmen  in  the  establishment  receiving 
the  profits.'  The  objectors  wanted  the  profits  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  general  benefit  of  all  the  Ironworkers  of  the 
United  Kingdom '. 

Outside  the  Christian  Socialist  Associations,  and  in  fact, 
before  they  were  in  existence,  the  Bloomsbur)'  Needle- 
women's Association,  which  was  started  in  1846,  divided 
the  profits  among  the  work-people  after  paying  5  %  per  ann. 
on  the  capital'.  At  Manchester,  the  Working  Hatters' 
.Association,  which  was  started  in  1851,  shared  profits  on 
exactly  the  same  basis  ' ;  but  the  Garden  Lane  Society,  in 
1851,  was  placing  all  protits  to  capital  account,  and  was 
using  them  '  in  setting  men  to  work ',' 

The  Bacup  and  Wardle  Commercial  Co.,  which  Is 
the  oldest  existing  working-class  Cotton  Company,  having 


*  See  chaptei  x.  pp.  119  uid  1 

*  Ibid.,  ix.  pp.  too  vid  101. 

*  Ibid.,  IX.  p.  13). 


■  Itiid.,  vii.  p.  So. 
'  Ibid.,  vii.  p.  81. 
'  Ibid.,  rii.  p.  65, 
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been  started  in  1850,  has  always  divided  the  profits  on 
capital ;  but  the  Rochdale  Manufacturing  Society,  which 
was  started  in  1854,  b^an  on  the  basis  of  sharing  profits 
with  labour.  The  original  system  of  sharing  profits  gave 
twice  as  much  in  the  pound  to  the  work-people  on  their 
wages  as  was  given  to  Uie  shareholders  on  their  capital,  in 
addition,  of  course,  to  interest  It  was  then  altered  to 
a  payment  of  5  %  per  ann.  on  share  capital ;  and  the  division 
of  the  remaining  profit  was  made  pro  rata  on  the  amount 
of  capital  and  amount  of  wages.  This  gave  capital  '  nine- 
tenths  of  the  remainder  of  the  profits.'  The  *  bounty  to 
labour/  as  it  was  called  in  Rochdale,  was  abolished  in  1862. 
A  summary  of  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  that  were  used 
on  the  occasion,  has  been  given  in  the  sketch  of  the 
Rochdale  Manufacturing  Society '. 

When  The  Co-operator  was  established,  profit-sharing  was 
frequently  discussed  in  its  pages.  *  A  Lover  of  Justice,' 
writing  in  1 860,  said,  that  as  capital  was  '  stored-up  labour, 
therefore  the  wages  of  capital  and  the  wages  of  labour 
should  share  equally  surplus  profits  *.'  In  the  same  year, 
Dr.  Watts  told  the  Social  Science  Congress  that  *  the  plan 
for  division  of  profits  in  the'  Rochdale  Manufacturing 
Society  was  a  novelty*;  and  E.  V.  Neale  advocated,  in 
a  couple  of  letters  to  The  Co-operator^  a  new  method  of 
division.  He  said :  *  The  original  claim  to  a  share  of  profits 
must  be  founded  in  justice  on  the  interest — or,  as  I  call  it, 
the  wages — of  capital.  It  cannot  justly  claim  a  larger  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  any  work  done  by  it  conjointly  with 
present  labour  than  that  due  to  its  own  total  amount, 
compared  with  the  total  amount  of  present  labour  used 
to  make  it  available.'  But,  on  the  ground  that  labour 
cannot  wait  for  its  share,  and  has  to  be  paid  vrages  week 
by  week,  Mr.  Neale  approved  of  letting  capital  take  half  the 
surplus  profits,  while  labour  took  the  other  half.     He  first 

^  See  chapter  xvi.  p.  261.  *  Co-operator,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  124. 
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advocated  this  division  in  his  Co-operative  Handbook  of 
1855,  and  in  his  letters  of  i860,  he  said:  'I  know  of  no 
principle  which  makes  so  neai  an  approach  to  justice,  and 
is  so  little  open  to  practical  objection,  as  the  principle  .... 
of  treating  the  wages  earned  by  every  worker,  or  the  amount 
of  purchases  of  any  buyer,  during  the  time  over  which  the 
division  extends,  as  capital,  and  apportioning  the  profits 
accordingly '.'  A  correspondent,  however,  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Neale's  plan  would  work  differently,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  period  covered  by  each  division  of  profits. 
If  the  profits  were  divided  annually,  wages  would  receive 
half  the  net  profits.  If  the  profits  were  divided  half-yearly, 
or  quarterly,  wages  would,  at  each  division,  still  receive 
half  the  net  profits  divided.  But,  when  divided  half-yearly, 
wages  would,  in  a  year,  only  receive  half  as  much  of  the 
profits  made  in  the  year,  as  they  would  receive  if  divided 
annually ;  and  if  quarterly,  would  only  receive  one-fourth 
as  much  as  if  divided  annually ;  the  reason  being  that,  at 
each  division,  the  total  amount  of  capital  would  come  in 
for  its  pro  rata  share,  while  wages  would  only  receive  on 
the  amount  paid  during  the  time  covered  by  the  division'. 
Mr.  Neale  admitted  this,  and  said  he  had  meant  the  division 
of  the  profits  to  be  'annual*.' 

The  Eccles  Manufacturing  Society  was  started  in  1861 
on  the  basis  of  paying  5  %  per  ann.  on  share  capital,  and 
dividing  the  remaining  profits  at  the  same  rate  in  the  pound 
on  the  amounts  of  wages  and  share  capital  respectively. 
This  arrangement  has  continued  down  to  the  present  time, 
except  that  £357  of  share  capital  which  was  issued  in  1876, 
receives  ^\y,  per  ann. ' 

In  1862,  Wm,  Cooper,  in  his  advice  to  co-operative 
societies  issued  with  the  model  rules  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Ijincashire  and  Yorkshire  Conference  Association, 
said :  '  Use  the  profits  of  your  work  to  obtain  for  labour 
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generally  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  of  al.  capital,  by  giving 
it  a  fair  share  in  the  profits  of  your  capitrP.' 

In  Scotland,  the  Paisley  Manufactioing  Society  was 
formed  in  1862.  For  six  years  the  piofits  were  diivided 
on  share  capital;  but,  in  1868,  it  wai  decided  to  shaze 
profits  with  purchasers;  and  this  'wai  shortly  afterwards 
followed  by  dividend  on  wages/  Sinc^  then,  share  capital 
has  been  paid  5  %  per  ann.,  and  the  net  profits  have  been 
divided  at  an  equal  rate  in  the  pound  on  share  capital, 
purchases,  and  wages,  respectively  ^ 

£.  O.  Greening's  Cobden  Mill  experiment  was  floated 
in  1866.  If  it  had  succeeded,  share  capital  would  have 
received  10  %  per  ann.,  and  the  net  profits  would  have 
been  divided /ri^  rata  on  share  capital  and  wages.  In  1869, 
eleven  years  after  its  formation,  the  Sun  Mill  Co.  adopted 
profit-sharing  among  its  principal  employes  only;  and  in 
1870,  the  Oldham  Twist  Co.  adopted  a  similar  system. 
The  Sun  Mill  Co.  discarded  the  practice  in  1875,  after 
having  tried  an  alteration;  and  the  Oldham  Twist  Co. 
shortly  afterwards  abandoned  it  also '. 

The  Wolverhampton  Locksmiths*  Society,  which  was 
started  in  1864,  adopted  the  plan  of  paying  5  %  on  share 
capital,  and  then  dividing  the  profits  in  the  proportion  of 
one  on  every  pound  of  wages  to  two  on  every  pound  of  in- 
terest on  share  capital *.  Henry  Briggs,  Son,  &  Co.,  when  they 
became  a  Limited  Co.  in  1865,  adopted  the  plan  of  playing 
10  %  per  ann.  on  share  capital,  and  proposed  to  divide 
the  remainder  into  two  halves,  one  of  which  was  to  go  to 
the  work-people  in  proportion  to  their  wages,  and  the  other 
to  the  shareholders  in  proportion  to  their  share  capital. 
Messrs.  Briggs,  however,  did  not  adhere  to  this  rule,  but 
carried  enormous  sums  to  the  reserve  fund,  &c.,  before 
they  made  the  division  of  the  profits.  These  funds  were 
afterwards  appropriated  by  the  shareholders  *.     The  practice 

^  See  chapter  xii.  p.  145.  *  Ibid.,  xvii.  pp.  339  and  340. 

'  Ibid.,  xvi.  pp.  207,  280,  and  290.  *  Ibid.,  xx.  p.  441. 

^  Ibid.,  xxi.  pp.  495  and  497. 
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of  carrying  large  sums  to  the  reserve  fund  is  ver^#)ften 
adopted;  and  whether  intended  or  not,  it  has  the  effect 
of  cheating  the  employ^  in  profit-sharing  concerns,  of 
a  portion  of  their  full  share  of  the  profits,  since  the  reserve 
fund  is  always  treated  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  share- 
holders, although  the  profits  placed  to  it  would,  if  divided, 
have  gone  partly  to  the  employes. 

On  Greening  and  Co.  being  turned  into  a  Limited  Co. 
in  1865,  it  was  proposed  to  pay  10%  on  share  capital,  and 
then  divide  the  profits  at  the  same  rate  in  the  pound  on 
capital  and  wages,  in  the  hope,  it  was  said,  that  the  men 
would  thereby  work  harder,  and  so  enable  the  company 
'  to  ^ow  higher  dividends,  and  more  regular  profits '.' 

From  1868  until  1872,  the  Union  Land  and  Building  Co. 
divided  all  profits  on  share  capital.  It  was  then  decided 
to  pay  7{  %  per  ann.  on  share  capital,  and  divide  the 
remainder  at  the  same  rate  in  the  pound  on  capital  and 
wages  respectively.  In  1875,  the  company  abandoned  the 
practice ;  it  being  said  that  the  workmen  did  not  appreciate 
the  bonus,  and  that  they  preferred  loj.  to  15J.  in  ready 
cash  to  having  £2  to  £3  of  bonus  in  the  form  of  share 
capital  *. 

The  Framemakers'  and  Gilders'  Association,  on  its  con- 
version, in  1867,  from  an  association  of  the  Christian 
Socialist  type,  into  a  limited  company,  provided  in  its 
articles  that  share  capital  should  be  paid  i\  %  per  ann , 
and  that  the  net  profits  should  be  divided  into  halves,  one 
going  to  the  shareholders,  and  the  other  to  the  workers  *. 

The  question  of  profit-sharing  was  discussed  in  1869, 
at  the  first  of  the  present  series  of  Annual  Co-operative 
Congresses,  when  the  following  clause  was  inserted  into 
several  resolutions,  by  way  of  defining  what  organizations 
should  be  considered  to  be  co-operative  societies ;  viz.  '  No 
society  to  be  deemed  co-operative  which  divides  profits 
exclusively  on  capital'.'    At  the  1873  Congress,  held  at 
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Newcastle,  Mr.  Borrowman  of  Glasgow  read  a  paper  in 
which  he  approved  of  the  ordinary  plan  practised  in  dis- 
tributive societies  of  dividing  profits  on  purchases,  but 
advocated  that  in  productive  societies  the  whole  of  the 
profits  should  go  to  the  workers.  Mr.  Holyoake  also  read 
a  paper  in  which  he  proposed  that  productive  societies 
should  share  profits  with  the  capitalists,  the  workers,  and 
the  consumers ;  urging,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  that '  the 
customer  has  to  be  solicited  in  obsequiousness,  and  his 
custom  awaited  with  anxiety.  But  once  included  as  a 
participator  of  manufacturing  profits,  he  will  bring  his  orders 
without  waiting  to  be  asked  for  them.'  A  third  paper 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  Ludlow,  who  objected  to  bonuses 
altogether,  and  wanted  productive  societies  to  belong  to 
the  work-people  *  as  associated  self-employers  *.' 

In  the  discussion  on  the  above-mentioned  papers,  Robert 
Stapleton  of  the  Co-operative  Printing  Society,  advocated 
the  work-people  being  shareholders,  and  also  having  a  share 
of  profits  as  workers.  Abraham  Howard  of  Rochdale 
advocated  the  recognition  of  both  consumer  and  producer. 
Lloyd  Jones  recommended  the  co-operators  to  go  on  experi- 
menting without  condemning  any  efforts.  Then,  he  said, 
they  *  would  attain  a  truer  system  of  co-operation  than  they 
could  hope  for  now.'  Wm.  Marcroft  recommended  *  the 
recognition  of  the  capitalist,  labourer,  and  consumer.* 
Mr.  Hilton  of  Middleton  pointed  out  that  *the  greatest 
productive  power  of  an  honest  industrious  man  was  reckoned 
as  his  minimum  productive  power,  and  his  bonus  on  that 
productive  power  was  calculated  accordingly.*  Mr.  Ping- 
stone  of  Manchester  suggested  that  they  should  *all  go 
away  with  this  idea,  that  they  were  all  right  in  their  different 
forms,  and  let  them  all  do  the  best  they  could ;'  and  Wm. 
Nuttall  advocated  fixed  wages,  or  interest,  on  capital,  and 
then  dividing  the  profits  between  the  consumers  and  the 
work-people.     A  resolution  was  carried  by  the  Congress, 

^  Congress  Report,  1873,  pp.  49-54. 
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which  proposed  that  '  the  constitution  of  co-operative  pro- 
ductive societies  should  provide  for  a  just  and  equitable 
division  of  the  profits  between  capital  and  labour,  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  trade '.' 

A  list  of  the  then  existing  productive  societies  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  1874  Congress,  at  Halifax.  There  were 
seventeen  societies  enumerated.  Two  of  these  paid  share 
capital  10%  per  ann.,  and  gave  one-third  each  of  the  net 
profits  to  capital,  labour,  and  custom.  Four  others  followed 
the  same  rule  of  division  after  paying  i\  %  per  ann.  on  share 
capital ;  and  there  were  four  others  who  did  the  same  after 
Paying  5  %  per  ann.  on  share  capital.  Two  societies  paid 
7)  %  per  ann.  on  share  capital,  and  divided  the  net  profits 
equally  between  labour  and  trade.  One  paid  5  %  per  ann. 
on  share  capital,  and  one-tenth  of  the  net  profits  to  labour, 
the  remaining  profits  being  divided  at  the  discretion  of  the 
shareholders'  meetings.  The  remaining  four  societies  paid 
capital  5  %  per  ann.,  and  divided  the  profits  between  capital 
and  labour.  The  secretary  of  the  Co-operative  Union 
remarked  on  the  methods  of  division,  that  dividing  profits 
'equally'  is  'understood  to  mean  that  the  total  sum  paid 
in  wages  during  the  period  to  which  the  division  relates 
shall  be  added  to  the  total  of  paid-up  capital  and  of  sales, 
to  fonn  a  denominator  by  which  the  total  of  net  profit  shall 
be  divided,  and  thus  a  rate  in  the  pound  be  obtained  for 
calcubting  the  share  of  each  claimant '.' 
At  this  1874  Congress,  J.  M.  Ludlow  said : 
'The  question  of  what  share  in  the  profits,  or  what  kind  of 
interest  the  producer  should  have,  appears  to  me  one  capable 
of  many  varieties  of  solution,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
business  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  Established.  It  appears 
to  me  quite  dear  that  in  any  business  in  which  ihe  greater  part 
of  the  outlay  consists  of  fixed  capital,  and  the  smaller  portion 
goes  in  wages,  the  labourer  cannot  have  the  same  claim  to 
share  in  any  distribution  of  profits  as  in  a  concern  in  which,  on 
Ihe  contrary,  the  main  outlay  is  wages,  and  a  very  small  tiled 
capita]  i)  required.' 

'  CoDgrcH  Report,  1S7},  pp.  )£-6j.  *  Ibid.,  1374,  p.  18. 
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He  also  noted  the  distinction  between  productive  societies 
supplying  the  general  public,  such  as  the  Framemakers  and 
Gilders'  Association,  and  those  which  supplied  the  distri- 
butive co-operative  societies.  In  the  former  class,  Mr. 
Ludlow  thought  that  '  consumption,  as  such,  has  not  the 
slightest  claim  to  profit,  and  that  it  could  only  have  a  claim 
in  case  it  contributed  to  capital '.' 

At  the  same  congress,  J.  F.  Brearley  of  Oldhamj  as 
a  working-man,  objected  to  '  bonus.'  He  thought  '  piece- 
work was  the  best  way  to  get  the  most  labour  from 
working-men.'  Mr.  Goodall  of  Leeds  suggested  a  fixed 
interest  payment  on  share  capital,  and  then  dividing  the 
profit  between  'labourers  and  consumers.'  Mr.  Hartley  of 
Hebden  Bridge  advocated  the  same  '  principle  of  bonus  to 
the  worker  and  consumer.'  Mr.  Blizzard  also  advocated 
the  same  plan,  and  thought  '  that  the  more  they  discussed 
the  more  they  magnified  their  little  differences.'  Dr.  Watts 
concluded  the  discussion  by  alluding  to  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  some  profit-sharing  advocates,  and  said  : 

'  If  you  take  a  lot  of  adult  workmen  in  any  given  establish- 
ment, and  you  suppose  that  by  giving  them  bonus  to  labour 
you  will  convert  devils  into  angels,  you  will  be  very  much  mis- 
taken.' He  went  on,  '  1  do  not  ihink  there  is  very  much  to 
quarrel  about;  and  I  do  not  think  it  matters  very  much  in  which 
way  the  various  people  settle  productive  establishments  for  the 
present.  Those  which  succeed  best  will  no  doubt  in  the  long 
run  be  the  models  which  we  shall  all  follow'.' 

At  the  1875  Congress,  E.  V.  Neale  moved  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  '  every  productive  establishment,  founded 
in  connexion  with  a  distributive  centre,  should  provide  for 
an  equal  division  between  the  consumers  represented  by 
that  centre  and  the  workers  employed  in  the  establishment, 
of  the  net  profits  realizable  on  their  work,  at  the  ordinary 
prices  obtainable  for  such  articles  after  the  interest  on 
capiul   has  been   paid'.'     The  resolution  was  dropped, 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  39-41. 
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probably  because  it  was  unequal  in  its  incidence.  For 
insUnce,  a  bootmaker  in  a  retail  store  would  have  received 
by  the  operation  of  Mr.  Neale's  proposal,  half  the  retail 
profit,  while  a  bootmaker  in  a  wholesale  society  would  only 
have  received  half  the  wholesale  profit ;  the  difference 
between  the  two  being  about  as  ten  is  to  one. 

At  the  1877  Leicester  Congress  the  subject  was  ^ain 
discussed.  Lloyd  Jones  said  he  would  not  say  how  much 
or  in  what  manner  'bonus  to  labour,  or  whatever  else  it 
may  be  called,'  should  be  given,  but  he  would  '  insist  simply 
on  the  concession  of  the  principle,  knowing  that  onge 
conceded  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  arrangement  of 
details.'  Fred.  Smith,  of  the  Union  Land  and  Building 
Society,  would  only  divide  profits  on  share  capital,  but 
would  give  the  workman  'facilities  for  acquiring  shares  in 
the  establishment  where  he  is  employed.'  Mr.  Smith 
thought  that  the  workman  got  his  share  of  profits '  in  a  com- 
muted form  when  he  received  his  weekly  wages.'  Thos. 
Hughes  was  witling  to  leave  it  to  a  society  to  say  whether 
capital  should  have  '5  %  or  10  %,'  but  he  would  insist  that 
every  society  should  '  recognize  and  practically  carry  out 
the  right  of  the  worker  to  share  in  profits.'  John  Butcher, 
manager  of  the  Wholesale  Society's  Leicester  Shoe  Works, 
said  'if  they  were  to  give  a  bonus  it  must  be  of  such 
a  character  as  would  influence  the  labourer.'  He  did  not 
think  that  the  profits  of  the  boot  trade  would  allow  of  big 
bonuses,  and  he  thought  '  the  wages  question  was  the 
primary  one  with  workmen.'  During  the  last  three  years, 
he  added,  the  Leicester  workmen  had  often  got,  one  on  the 
top  of  another,  more  than  a  bonus  would  amount  to, '  in  the 
shape  of  advanced  wages '.' 

The  Leicester  Congress  passed  the  following  resolution  :- 
'That  we  re-affirm  our  unaltered  conviction  that  all  our 
co-operative  unions  for  production  should  be  based  upon 
the  principle  of  conciliating  the  conflicting  jnterests  of  the 

Report,  1877,  H).4S-S»- 
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capitalist,  the  worker,  and  the  producer,  through  the  equit- 
able division  of  the  fund  commonly  known  as  profit  \* 

At  the  1887  Congress,  held  at  Carlisle,  Thomas  Hughes 
drew  attention  to  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Leicester 
Congress.  He  complained  of  the  diversity  of  practice 
among  co-operators  in  regard  to  the  division  of  profits, 
which  diversity,  he  thought,  amounted  to  inconsistency.  He 
said  he  had  been  asked  to  leave  the  question  alone,  as 

*  Congress  has  got  no  power  at  all  in  the  matter,'  but  he 
was  determined  to  again  ask  the  delegates  to  affirm  that 

*  the  principle  under  which  the  workers  share  directly  in  the 
profits,  capital,  and  management  of  the  works  in  which 
they  are  engaged  is  the  true  principle  of  cooperative  pro- 
duction.' An  amendment  was,  however,  carried,  referring 
the  subject  to  the  next  Congress.  In  the  discussion,  Wm. 
Maxwell  said,  *  we  must  not  make  too  much  of  bonus ; 
Mr.  Holyoake  had  said  the  example  of  the  Wholesale  would 
create  500  profit-sharing  shops  in  five  years.  Well,  the 
Scottish  Wholesale  Society  had  paid  bonus  from  1868,  and 
yet  they  had  as  great  a  difficulty,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  in 
founding  co-operative  workshops  as  co-operators  had  in 
England.  They  were  not  yet  united  as  to  the  best  means 
of  sharing  bonus  to  labour.'  E.  O.  Greening  accused  the 
Scottish  Wholesale  Society  of  being  *  sensible  of  the  shabbi- 
ness '  of  the  division  of  profits  they  made  with  their  work- 
people, and  considered  that  the;  employes  did  not  get  a  fair 
share :  *  they  were  going  backwards  instead  of  forwards.* 
I  proposed  that  the  *  systems  on  which  production  is  carried 
on  among  co-operators '  should  be  continued  by  their 
respective  supporters,  and  let  time  prove  which  was  best 
adapted  to  our  requirements  ^ 

The  next  year,  at  Dewsbury,  the  subject  was  well  dis- 
cussed, and  a  compromise  resolution  was  passed,  affirming 
that  in  all  productive  enterprises  the  Congress  recommended 
that  *  an   alliance   be  formed  on  equitable  conditions  for 

*  Congiess  Report,  1877,  p.  50.        *  Ibid.,  1887,  pp.  Hi,  and  88-9a 
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the  sharing  of  profits  and  risks  between  the  workers,  the 
capitalist,  and  the  consumer^.' 

Public  opinion  among  co-operators  on  profit-sharing  has 
not,  of  course,  been  moulded  solely  by  Congress  discussions 
and  resolutions.  The  sectional  and  district  conferences 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  have  played  a  very  im- 
portant part,  the  extent  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fiu:t  that  in  1888  alone  31  conferences  discussed  the 
subject'.  Correspondence  in  the  Co-operative  Neios  has 
also  had  a  great  influence. 

The  methods  and  results  of  profit-sharing  among  existing 
co-operative  productive  societies  are  so  various  as  to  defy 
accurate  classification  within  a  reasonable  compass,  so  I 
must  refer  readers  to  preceding  chapters  if  they  wish  to 
refresh  their  memories  concerning  the  details  of  the  rules 
and  practice  of  each  society.  But  I  must  point  out  that 
since  the  Dewsbury  Congress  (1888)  there  has  sprang  up 
in  Ireland  a  number  of  Co-operative  Creamery  Societies, 
which  introduce  a  new  foctor  into  the  profit-sharing 
problem,  although  it  has,  I  think,  been  overlooked.  These 
Creamery  Societies  are  composed  of  farmers  who  supply 
the  capital,  supply  the  management,  supply  the  milk  from 
which  the  creameries  produce  the  butter,  and,  beside  getting 
the  agreed  fixed  price  for  their  milk,  receive  a  share  of  the 
profits  made  by  the  creamery,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  milk  supplied  by  each  shareholder.  Share  capital 
receives  interest  at  5  %  per  ann.,  and  the  employ^  in  most 
of  the  creameries  receive  a  bonus  on  their  wages  out  of  the 
profits,  at  the  same  rate  in  the  £t  as  the  farmers  receive 
dividend  on  their  supplies  of  milk.  Only  the  suppliers  of 
milk  and  the  employes  share  in  the  profits.  Thus,  there 
are  not  only  the  three  powers  interested  in  profits  as 
rect^ized  at  the  Dewsbury  Congress,  viz,  capilalist,  pur- 
chaser, and  labourer,  but  a  fourth  is  added,  viz.  the  seller, 
(X  Bupfdier,  of  goods,  who,  in  the  case  of  these  creameries, 
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follows  the  example  of  the  consumer  in  the  retail  and 
federal  societies,  of  giving  capital  a  fixed  interest ;  but,  in 
dividing  profits,  reverses  the  example,  and  therefore  does 
not  recognize  the  consumer,  just  the  same  as  the  latter  does 
not  recognize  the  seller,  when  he  has  the  control  of  the 
division  of  the  profits. 

Although  the  matter  has  never  been  discussed  to  my 
knowledge,  I  expect  the  reply  that  would  be,  or  at  any  rate 
could  be,  given  for  this  non-recognition  of  the  seller  and 
purchaser  respectively,  would  be  just  the  same  as  could 
be  given  with  regard  to  an  associated  workshop,  where  the 
workers  take  all  the  profits  without  recognizing  either  the 
seller  of  raw  materials,  or  the  purchaser  of  the  manufactured 
article,  and  just  the  same  as  Fred.  Smith  said  at  Leicester 
with  regard  to  the  work-people,  viz.  that  the  capitalists, 
work-people,  buyers,  and  sellers,  respectively,  have  tacitly 
agreed  to  receive  their  shares  of  profits  *  in  a  commuted 
form,'  when  they  receive,  or  give,  fixed  sums  for  certain 
goods  or  services  ;  and  are,  therefore,  fairly  left  out  of  the 
account  when  the  profits  are  shared. 

By  the  practice  of  imagining  myself  to  be  in  the  place 
of  each  of  these  four  parties,  one  after  the  other,  I  cannot 
help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  supposing  each  to  have 
the  same  desire  to  have  a  share  of  the  profits,  and  supposing 
each  to  have  the  same  degree  of  power  to  enforce  his 
wishes,  there  would  only  be  one  plan  that  would  be  likely 
to  be  satisfactory.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that,  after  each  of 
these  four  powers,  or  parties,  has  received  the  agreed  reward 
for  his  services,  each  is  entitled  to  share  in  the  remaining 
profits ;  because  without  the  co-operation  of  all  four,  the 
profits  could  not  have  been  made.  The  profits  are,  in  fact, 
usually  an  accumulation  of  fragments  that  could  not  be 
divided  efliiciently  at  the  time  that  each  of  the  four  powers 
receives  his  agreed  fixed  remuneration  for  goods  or  services ; 
and,  as  no  one  of  the  four  can  say  exactly  what  portion  of 
the  fragments  belongs  to  each,  the  only  practicable  courses 
are,  either  to  try  to  agree  upon  some  method  of  dividing 
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the  accumulation,  or  for  one  or  more  to  '  commute '  their 
shares  in  favour  of  the  others. 

As  to  the  method  of  dividing  the  profits,  I  think  there  is 
far  too  much  noise  made  about  it ;  and  I  also  think  (hat 
too  much  importance  is  attached  to  an  actual  division  of 
profits.  I  attach  far  more  importance  myself  to  an  equitable 
payment  for  the  several  services  rendered  respectively  by 
capitalists,  sellers,  buyers,  and  work-people;  and  I  think 
that  the  best  practical  way  of  securing  this  is  by  having 
every  operation  of  life,  outside  the  individual,  conducted  by 
means  of  democratic  associations,  in  which,  as  I  said  in 
Chapter  XXVI,  every  member  will  be  trained  up  to  exact, 
and  to  give,  justice ;  and  will  be  educated  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  justice  requires. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Labour  Commission,  Mr. 
Maxwell  said  of  profit-sharing,  '  I  think  that  to  be  truly  just 
in  this  matter  you  would  have  to  carry  the  scheme  or  system 
down  to  the  individual  .  .  .  You  must  follow  it  down  to 
the  individual  to  see  who  has  served  you  best,  or  rather, 
who  has  served  the  interest  of  the  community  best.'  But 
he  told  the  Commission  that  in  the  Scottish  Wholesale 
Society,  they  were  not  able  to  give  this  perfect  justice  to 
the  individual  when  sharing  profits,  because,  he  said : 

'Where  we  have  14  industries  running,  each  of  them  yielding 
difTerent  profits,  and  the  work-people  to  a  large  extent  on 
common  ground,  we  think  it  would  be  a  cause  (^  friction  and 
ill-feehng  if  some  got  a  third  of  what  others  got,  perhaps  when 
they  might  have  worked  quite  as  hard  as  the  others.'  So, 
Mr.  Maxwell  said,  'the  departments  are  pooled,  as  it  were. 
The  various  industries  which  carry  on  the  business  are  put 
together,  so  that  if  boots  did  not  make  very  much,  it  would 
be  mended  in  cabinet- making,  or  printing.  We  consider  our 
servants  as  one  aJI  over,  and  divide  the  profit  in  that  way  '.' 

It  is  a  well-recognized  peculiarity  in  the  British  character, 
that  we  do  not  care  for  microscopic  perfection  of  details. 
We  seem  to  have  a  feeling  that  it  will  break  down  in 
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practice ;  and  that,  something  like  a  circulating  decimal 
fraction,  it  will  prove  more  troublesome  and  vexatious  than 
a  theoretically  less  perfect  plan  will  do.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
old  story  of  using  a  razor  to  chop  firewood.  An  axe  is 
much  better,  although,  as  a  cutting  instnmient,  the  razor 
is  no  doubt  much  nearer  perfection.  Most  people  will 
therefore  be  inclined  to  approve  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  practice, 
while  they  also  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  his  theory. 
There  is  the  same  imperfection  in  the  distribution  of  the 
profits  of  the  co-operative  stores  among  the  consumers. 
Every  one  knows  that  some  articles  yield  far  more  net  profit 
than  other  articles  do ;  and  that  theoretically,  the  purchasers 
of  each  article  should  have  dividends  accordingly:  but 
an  attempt  to  put  the  theory  into  practice  would  be  an 
utter  failure,  owing  to  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way. 
In  this  world,  it  would  appear  to  be  impossible  to  secure 
perfection ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  accept  a  compromise, 
or  comf)osition,  instead. 

I  am,  myself,  inclined  to  generalize  from  this  Scottish 
Wholesale  Society^s  practice,  and  suggest,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  comparatively  small  moment,  if  any  one,  two,  or  three, 
of  the  four  factors,  contract  themselves  out  of  the  profit- 
sharing,  and  leave  all  the  profits  to  the  one,  two,  or  three, 
other  factors,  so  long  as  it  is  done  with  full  knowledge  on 
all  sides,  and  is  done  voluntarily.  Holding  this  opinion, 
I  necessarily  hold  the  opinion  that  the  best  method  of 
sharing  profits  may  well  be  left  to  be  settled,  on  the  same 
principle  of  contract  after  having  full  information,  according 
as  the  parties  concerned  in  each  association  may  decide. 
The  best  method,  or  methods,  will  gradually  be  evolved  by 
the  different  experiments  that  are  being,  and  will  be,  made ; 
and,  as  Lloyd  Jones  said  at  Oldham,  this  best  method  must 
be  proved  *  by  instances  so  numerous  as  to  put  it  beyond 
doubt  as  a  preferable  system  of  business  ^'  With  our 
democratic  ways  of  working,  it  will  have  no  sooner  been 
thus  proved  than  it  will  be  very  generally  adopted. 

*  Congress  Report,  1885,  p.  5. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  Future. 

In  the  last  three  chapters  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  what  co-operators  have  beer  aiming  at,  in  all  their 
various  efforts,  has  been  justice  ;  and  that  they  have  settled 
down  to  the  belief  that  justice  can  only  be  universally 
secured  by  means  of  democratic  associations,  the  members 
or  which  are  well-informed  on  the  necessity  for,  and  the 
best  means  of,  obtaining  it.  Also,  that  the  best  form  of 
democratic  organization  is,  where  the  people  are  combined 
together  on  the  basis  of  consumption  ;  where,  for  their 
services  as  capitalists,  or  as  workers,  the  members  are 
remunerated  by  the  payment  of  such  fixed  interest  and 
wages,  as  the  majority  of  the  members  of  these  organizations 
consider  to  be  just;  and,  where  all  the  members  receive 
the  goods  produced,  or  the  services  rendered,  at  the  exact 
cost  of  producing  the  goods,  or  supplying  the  services.  But, 
where  there  are  people  who  will  not,  or  cannot,  join  in  these 
co-operative  efforts,  although  they  are  willing  to  have  trans- 
actions with  co-operators,  and  co-operators  are  desirous  of 
transacting  business  with  them,  then,  in  such  cases,  the 
liest  form  of  co-operation  is  for  the  people  with  capital  to 
join  with  the  people  who  wish  to  be  employed,  in  forming 
democratic  associations  for  mutual  benefit,  to  carry  on 
business  with  those  people  who  are  unable,  or  unwilling,  to 
l>ecome  co-operators.  Again,  as  in  these  last-mentioned 
cases  each  of  the  four  contributors  to  the  business,  viz.  the 
seller,  the  capitalist,  the  worker,  and  the  buyer,  helps  to  build 
up  the  fund  commonly  known  as  profit,  each  is  entitled  to 
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a  share  of  it ;  but  there  can  be  no  harm,  either  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  or  as  a  matter  of  practice,  in  any  one  of  the  four 
contracting  to  let  any  of  the  others  have  the  profit,  so  long 
as  the  contract  is  made  voluntarily,  and  with  full  know- 
ledge of  what  is  being  done,  as  well  as  of  what  the  results 
of  the  action  will  be.  I  now  want  to  ascertain  where  the 
above-named  conclusions  will  lead  us. 

I  have  already  referred  to  W.  Maxwell's  evidence  before 
the  Labour  Commission,  in  which  he  expressed  himself  as 
being  favourable  to  municipalities  and  the  nation  each 
producing  the  goods,  or  organizing  the  services,  required 
by  the  people,  without  the  intervention  of  what  is  usually 
termed  private  enterprise  \  Professor  Marshall,  as  a  member 
of  the  commission,  was  so  impressed  by  the  inevitable 
conclusion  to  which  the  system  of  co-operation  by  the 
consumer  logically  landed  him,  that  he  minutely  questioned 
J.  T.  W.  Mitchell  on  the  point.  The  following  questions 
by  Professor  Marshall,  and  answers  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  will 
explain  themselves : 

Q.  287.  *  Should  the  co-operative  system,  on  the  lines  advo- 
cated recently  by  you,  Mr.  Mitchell,  be  fully  secured,  and  every 
Englishman  become  a  co-operator,  the  result  would  be  simply 
a  new  form  of  management  of  certain  industries  by  government 
for  the  people  ? ' 

Ans.  *  Every  citizen  (and  I  wish  that  could  be  brought  about 
to-morrow)  would  have  the  power  to  vote  for  the  Committee  of 
the  Wholesale  Society.' 

Q.  290.  *  Then  I  will  put  it  in  this  way,  that  if  the  co- 
operative system  on  the  lines  on  which  the  English  Wholesale 
is  at  present  working  were  carried  out  according  to  your  idea, 
the  result  would  be  the  same  as  if  the  industries  of  the  country 
were  carried  on  by  persons  appointed  by  the  individual  citizens 
through  the  government,  some  slight  changes  in  the  constitution 
being  made  ? ' 

Ans.  *  To  a  large  extent  it  would  tend  in  that  direction,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.' 

Tom  Mann,  as  a  member  of  the  Labour  Commission, 

*  See  Chapter  xxvii.  p.  773. 
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wanted  to  be  certain  that  he  accurately  understood  the  above 
questions  and  answers ;  so  he  put  several  questions,  which 
I  give  below,  together  with  Mr.  Mitchell's  replies  thereto. 

Q.  387.  *  I  presume  as  you  are  trying  to  get  control  of  the 
production  of  ordinary  conunodities  on  what  we  may  term  a 
democratic  basis,  your  town  council  undertaking  on  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  that  town  the  control  of  your  gas  or  waterworks, 
they  too  through  the  agency  of  the  council  are  then  controlling 
the  production  and  distribution  to  that  extent,  are  they  not,  of 
that  commodity  ? ' 

Ans.  'Yes.' 

Q.  388.  *  That  is  to  be  approved  of,  is  not  it  ?  * 

Ans.  *Ycs.' 

Q.  389.   *  As  thoroughly  as  your  own  work  ?  * 

Ans.   *Ycs.* 

Q.  390.  '  And  if  experience  should  show  that  there  are  other 
directions  in  which  the  town  councils  should  enlarge  their  sphere 
of  operations  so  that  they  could  do  it  more  effectively  than  you 
through  your  voluntary  agency,  you  would  still  approve  of  it, 
would  not  you  ? ' 

Ans.  '  Yes.     It  would  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 


It  may  therefore,  I  think,  be  considered  that  the  con- 
clusion to  which  the  theory  of  co-operation  on  the  basis  of 
the  consumer  leads  us,  is  that  the  nation,  being  itself  the 
consumer  or  user,  should  undertake  to  perform  for  itself,  as 
part  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  government,  everything 
that  is  required  to  be  done,  if  the  thing  required  is  wanted 
in  sufficiently  large  quantities  to  justify  the  formation  of  an 
establishment  for  doing  it.  By  way  of  illustration,  the 
application  of  the  principle  would  cause  the  production  of 
vessels  of  war,  guns,  rifles,  ammunition,  &c.,  for  the  use  of 
the  nation,  to  be  carried  on  exclusively  in  government 
establishments,  except  perhaps  in- times  of  war,  when  the 
government  establishments  could  not  produce  sufficient  for 
the  necessities  of  the  special  occasion ;  and  it  would  then 
be,  probably,  inadvisable  to  lay  down  additional  plant  for 
temporary  purposes.  It  would  also  ensure  that  the  Post 
Office  should  provide  its  own  horses  and  vans^  instead  of 
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contracting,  except  where  the  services  required  were  too 
small  to  maintain  an  establishment  for  the  purpose.  It 
would  cause  the  railways  to  become  the  property  of  the 
state;  and  the  ports  and  docks  either  to  become  the 
property  of  the  state  also,  or  the  property  of  the  county 
councils,  or  municipalities,  in  whose  districts  they  may  be 
situated. 

The  county  councils  and  municipalities  would  organize 
their  own  ser\'ices,  instead  of  employing  private  firms, 
wherever  the  work  to  be  done  was  sufficiently  imp>ortant  to 
warrant  them  doing  so ;  and,  in  cases  where  each  had 
similar  wants,  which,  in  themselves,  are  too  small  to  be 
supplied  by  a  local  establishment,  the  local  authorities 
should  combine  in  establishing  a  joint  department ;  or  the 
imperial  government  should  do  the  work  for  them.  For 
instance,  uniforms  for  the  county  and  municipal  police, 
would  probably  not  keep  a  factory  in  each  locality  con- 
tinuously at  work  ;  but  imperial  workshops  for  the  manu- 
facture of  army,  navy,  and  postal  uniforms,  might  very  well 
also  produce  police  uniforms,  and  supply  them  to  the  local 
authorities  at  the  cost  of  production.  Factories  for  the 
production  of  the  cloth,  &c.,  required,  could  also  with 
advantage  be  established  and  worked  by  the  imperial 
government.  Printing  and  paper-making  could  likewise 
be  undertaken. 

The  supply  of  gas  and  water  is  at  present  almost 
universally  recognized  as  falling  within  the  range  of  duties 
to  be  undertaken  by  local  government  bodies.  The  owner- 
ship of  tram-lines  is  also  allowed,  but  in  a  more  grudging 
spirit ;  while  the  working  of  the  tram-lines  by  the  local 
authorities  is  only  rarely  permitted  by  law,  or  by  the 
imperial  government.  These,  being  services  universally 
required  by  the  inhabitants,  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
several  local  governments,  if  the  citizens  desire  them  to  do 
so.  There  are  many  other  services  that  could  be  advan- 
tageously rendered  by  county  councils  and  municipalities. 
I  will  name  one  by  way  of  suggestion.     Fire  brigades  are 
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mainly  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens  of  each  locality. 
If  the  local  government  authorities  in  each  locality  were  to 
take  into  their  own  hands  the  insurance  of  the  buildings  in 
their  respective  districts,  the  profits  which  now  go  to  the 
private  Insurance  Companies  would  far  more  than  cover 
all  the  eitpenses  of  the  iire  brigades;  and  would  thus 
relieve  the  citizens  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  out 
of  the  rates. 

What  would  the  people  save  by  this  system  of  co-opera- 
tion ?  First,  private  enterprise  demands  remuneration  on 
capital  at  rates  varying  from  4,  5,  to  10  %  in  Railway 
Companies,  and  up  to  25  %  or  more  in  Insurance  Com- 
panies. The  nation  and  the  local  authorities  can  borrow 
as  much  capital  as  they  require,  at  3  ^  per  ann.  or  less. 
Secondly,  economists  are  never  tired  of  telling  us  what 
tremendous  salaries  are  paid  by  private  firms  to  their 
superior  employ^  A  large  proportion  of  these  amounts 
are  excessive,  and  are  in  the  nature  of  monopolies.  If  the 
situations  were  thrown  open  for  competition,  the  remunera- 
tion would  go  down  considerably,  and  would  descend  to 
the  amount  necessary  to  secure  talent,  energy,  and  trust- 
worthiness. It  is  generally  conceded  that  public  bodies 
already  get  such  services  from  their  employ^  at  a  less  price 
than  is  paid  by  private  firms ;  the  reason  being  that  there 
is  more  competition  for  them,  even  although  we  have  not 
yet  got  purely  democratic  government.  Thirdly,  the  better 
treatment  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  can  be  secured 
without  expense  to  the  nation,  by  appropriating  part  of  the 
above-mentioned  savings  to  paying  them  belter  wages  than 
they  have  received  hitherto,  or  working  them  less  hours 
than  they  have  been  previously  worked,  by  private  em- 
ployers. Fourthly,  the  equitable  treatment  of  all  ihe 
citizens  is  ensured  with  more  certainty,  since  there  is  far 
less  chance  of  favouritism  under  government,  than  there 
is  fsay)  in  a  Railway  Company.  It  is  almost  an  unheard-of 
thing  to  have  the  Post  Office  accused  of  treating  one 
customer  better  than  it  treats  all :   but  this  is  a  c 
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practice  of  Railway  Companies :  and  the  practice  has 
sometimes  ruined  the  individuals  who  have  had  to  submit 
to  their  unjust  treatment.  The  Railway  Commissioners 
would  never  have  been  required,  if  the  Railway  Companies 
had  administered  their  affairs  with  anything  like  the  justice 
of  a  government  department. 

After  the  nation  and  the  local  authorities  have  co-operated 
for  the  performance  of  all  the  services  that  the  citizens  have 
deemed  it  desirable  for  them  to  undertake,  the  voluntary 
co-operative  associations  of  consumers,  both  individualistic 
and  federal,  come  into  use  to  fill  up  the  gaps  and  vacancies 
that  have  been  left.  And  finally,  after  them,  should  come 
the  associations  of  people  with  capital,  and  people  without 
capital  but  willing  to  work,  who  should  co-operate  to  supply 
or  exchange  services  with  those  people  who  do  not  wish  to 
co-operate,  or  who  are  in  a  position,  which  will  occur  while 
society  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  where  they  cannot 
co-operate.  But  this  imperfect  form  must  be  prepared 
to  give  way  to  the  more  perfect  form  of  co-operation  by 
the  consumer,  as  soon  as  the  people  left  outside  the 
co-operative  ranks  are  willing  to  be  enrolled  in  them. 

Already,  the  main  lines  of  these  co-operative  systems  are 
laid.  But,  to  ensure  more  rapid  progress,  the  national 
government  requires  to  be  purified  of  the  parasites  and 
hangers-on,  whose  interests  lie  in  securing  contracts  for 
private  firms ;  and  the  local  authorities  require  to  be 
released  from  the  imperial  restraint  which  prevents  them 
rendering  to  the  citizens  the  services  these  citizens  may 
wish  their  own  local  bodies  to  perform  for  them.  If,  when 
they  have  freedom  of  choice,  they  choose  to  rely  upon 
private  enterprise,  and  so  make  fortunes  for  some  few 
individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  let  them  do  so : 
but  the  freedom  to  choose  for  themselves  should  be 
accorded  to  the  citizens  in  each  locality,  and  all  autocratic 
control,  whether  it  be  in  the  imperial  or  in  the  local 
governments,  should  be  abolished.  Pure  democracy,  as  being 
the  best  means  of  securing  justice,  should  reign  supreme. 
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As  we  are  some  distance  yet  from  this  desirable  sute  of 
things,  it  behoves  c(M)perators  to  consider  what  is  the  best 
method  of  accelerating  progress.  I  think  that  we  ought,  as 
citizens,  to  actively  engage  ourselves  in  the  conduct  of  both 
the  local  and  imperial  governments,  with  the  object  of 
gradually  brushing  away,  a^  an  obsolete  piece  of  machinery, 
ihe  method  of  governing  the  people  by  means  of  political 
partizanship.  '  Justice  to  all,'  and  not  loyalty  to  a  party, 
should  be  the  maxim,  and  the  cry  for  '  Bread  and  Butter 
Politics '  is  really  the  popular  rendering  of  the  view  that 
all  government  should  be  a  system  of  coK>peration  for 
mutual  benefit.  The  same  principle,  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  in  our  treatment  of  other  nations,  will  have 
a  tendency  to  abolish  wars,  by  leading  to  the  practical 
adoption  of  Tennyson's  dream  : — 

*  The  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  World.' 
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fand,  622. 

Bloomsbury  Needlewomen*s  Ash>- 
ciation,  82. 

Blyth  Union  Co-operative  Ship- 
building Co.,  710I 

Bobbin  Manufactnring  Sodetj, 
Staveley,  715. 

Bolton  Boot  Manufactaring  So- 
ciety, 428. 

—  Commonwealth  Society,  73a 

—  Co-operative  Society,  5;  » 
mortgagee  of  Bugle  Horn  Col- 
liery, 535. 

Bo'ness  Industrial  Pottery  Manu- 
facturing Society,  71 4. 

Bonus  in  the  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society,  220. 

—  in  the  Scottish  Wholesale  So- 
ciety, 249. 

Book  binders*  Co-operative  Society, 
588. 

Book-keeping,  necessity  for  good, 
781. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Makers'  Associa- 
tion of  Drury  Lane,  8i. 

Boot  and  Shoemaking  departments 
of  Co-operative  Societies,  163- 

Boot  and  Shoe  Works  of  the  Co- 
operative W^holesale  Society, 
222. 

—  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  So- 
ciety, 242. 

Boot  Manufacturing  Societies  prior 
to  1880,  401  ;  exdusiveness  in 
some,  410,  413,  433. 

—  Productive  Societies  and  the 
Wholesale  Society,  430,  43a. 

Boothman,  Mr.,  on  the  Bury  Co- 
operative Manufactaring  Co., 
276. 

Borrowman,  James,  lends  Scottish 


Wholeule  Societj'i  fdndi  lo 
tbe  iicoditb  Iroawodct  Sodety, 
4*3- 

'  Bounty  to  Labour'  aboluhed  by 
the  Kochdale  MuiDbciiiriDE 
Society,  i6j. 

Boycotting,  UDse  of  fonnation  of 
AthentoDC  Hit  Society,  399 ; 
by  Norwich  employers,  563 ; 
stimalalrs  the  lather  Manu- 
factoring  Society  to  itait  bnd- 
DCM,  705  ;  cauie  of  formation 
of  Bradford  Cabinet-maken' 
Society,  711. 

Boirat  Indoitrial  Boot  and  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Society.  415. 

Bradroid  Co-operative  Cabinet- 
makers' Society,  7"' 

BiBnipCon  Brysn  Co-operatiTc 
FaimiDg  Society,  634. 

BtB«Ky,  Hon.  T.,  belpi  tbe  Beth- 
nal      Green      Cabioet-makers, 

Bnckmaking  by  the  Union  Land 

and  Building  Co.,  553. 
Briegs,   Noah,   on  tbe   louei   at 

Rochdale  Coin  Mill,  303. 
—  Son  and  Co.,  Limited,  494 ;  a 

collier'i  opinion  o^  495. 
BrigbtoQ  Aiiiiani'  Society, 


c  Millini 


>  (i83>), 


—  Co-opeialon  in  tSiS,  77. 
Brightett  C^tptratvr,  Tkt,  76, 
Bristol  Co-operative  Boot  Mann- 

foctariog  Society,  416. 

—  Pioneer     Boot    Manofacturing 
Society.  4JS. 

Bntanoia  Flihing  Society,  North 

Siicldi,  719. 
Briliiih  Anodation  for  Promoting 

Co-opcraliTe  Knowledge,  87. 
Britiah  people  do  not  care  for  per- 

fectioo  in  detaili,  S07. 
Broadhiinl,  H.,   on    the   United 

L.oiidoa  apd  Prorindal  Boilding 

Co.,  547- 
Broadl^    Wood     Fnitian    Co., 

*79- 


tion  land  held  by  the,  6j6. 
Broughton     Moor     Co-operative 

Mining  Society,  515. 
Bnuh    bctory  of    the    Scottiib 

Wholesale  Society,  145. 
Bmihmaking  by  the  Leedi  Society, 

165. 
Bnchei,  Mons.,  said   to    be   the 

originator  of  Profit-thaiiiie.  7S4. 
Bwie  Horn  Colliery  of  the  United 


Builders'  Association  of  North 
London,  116. 

—  of  Pirolico.  IIS- 

Bnllding  Departments  of  Co-oper- 
ative Societies,  6. 

of  the  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society,  339. 
of  tbe  Leeds  Society.  165. 
of    the    Scottish    Wholesale 
Society,  148. 
Business    experience,    how    Co- 

opciaton  can  acquire,  780. 
Burnley  Indostrial  Mannfitctnting 
Society,  313- 

—  Lane  Mojiafactnring  Society, 
3>3- 

—  Self-help  Manufactoriog  So- 
ciety, 3151  result  of  Severn  years' 
woiking,  318  ;  manager's  posi- 
tional, 330  ;  charges  agaioat  3". 

Bnit,  Thos.,  on  Co-operative  Col- 
lieries, 506:  on  tbe  failure  of 
Monlcwood,  £IA. 

Burton  Latimer  Boot  Prodnctive 


idEl 


Soc"  ,.  .    . 
Bnry  and  Elton  Commercial  Co., 
377. 

—  andHeapCominerciBlCo..i76. 
BuiT  Co-operative  Manufactnring 

Co.,    3761    Robert    Austin    a 
foonder  o^  377. 

—  Co-operative  Society,  99 ;   in- 
vestments by.  in  mann&ctnriag 

—  Rnlemption   Sodety,  98  ;   Mi 
Piofit-iharing,  795. 

Bnry,  Rev.  W.,  Hon.  SetJCtaiy  of 
Earl     Spencer's     Co-opcntive 


Sao 
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Bushill,  T.  W.,  on  Profit-sharing, 
791. 

Butcher,  John,  on  Machinery  in 
the  Boot  trade,  435. 

Batchery  departments  of  Co-opera- 
tive Societies,  163. 


C. 


Cabinet-makers,  Bradford,  721. 
Cabinet-makers'  Societies : 
Bath,  723. 
Bradford,  721. 
Oldham,  732. 

The  Productive  Co-operative, 
702. 
Cabinet-making  by  the  Accrington 

Society,  165. 
Cabinet    works    of   the    Scottish 
Wholesale    Society,    244 ;     the 
Tyne  Co-operative,  719. 
Caithness  Pavement  Manulacturing 

Co.,  566. 
Calder  Vale   Manufacturing   Co., 

3^3- 
Calico-printers,  the  Colinslie,  81. 

Callender,  W.  R.,  on  E.  O.  Green- 
ing and  Cobden  Mills,  268. 

Cambridge  Society's  farm  and 
allotments,  647. 

Campbell,  Alex.,  on  the  aims  of 
Co-operators,  738. 

Capital,  exertions  made  to  obtain, 
for  Sun  Mill,  285  ;  education 
in  the  necessity  of  acquiring, 
748 ;  in  Productive  Societies, 
775 ;  remuneration  of  in  Co- 
operative Associations,  788 ; 
and  Labour  in  the  Oldham 
Cotton  Companies,  789. 

Capitalists'  and  Workers'  losses 
in  bad  times,  791. 

Carlisle  Society's  Com  Mill,  185. 

Carlston  Farm,  Scottish  Farming 
Association,  636. 

Carlton  Iron  Co.,  460. 

Carlyle,  on  the  Levellers,  33 ;  on 
industrial  injustice,  734 ;  on 
democracy  and  heroes,  741  ;  on 
compulsion,  743. 

Carter,  K.,  of  Leeds,  a  promoter  of 
Tipton  Green  Colliery  Co.,  519. 


Central  Board,  drcnlar  on  Prodnc- 
tion,  166 ;  replies  to,  167. 

—  Co-operative  Agency  of  1851, 
110. 

Chain  Manufacturing  Society, 
effort  to  form  by  the  Co-opera- 
tive Union,  484. 

Chancelot  Com  Mill,  348. 

Changes  in  Co-operative  thought 
and  practice,  143. 

Chard,  D.,  Founder  of  the  Brom- 
ley Builders,  554. 

Charlotte  Street  Labour  Exchange, 

94. 
Chat  Moss,  Co-operative  farm  on, 

65. 

Chesham  Boot  Productive  Society, 
407. 

Chester-le-Street  Society,  accom- 
modation   land    held    by   the, 

Chipping  Norton  Society's  farm, 
665. 

Christian  Socialist,  a,  on  the 
Manchester  Dyers,  80, 

Christian  Socialists,  the,  asso- 
ciations started  or  helped  by, 
112  ;  expenditure  of,  ib.\  mis- 
takes of  the,  121;  pooling  of 
profits  rejected  by,  794. 

Christian  Socialist^  Ihe^  1 1 1  ;  on 
the   principles   of    Association, 

73«. 

Cigarette-makers'  and  Tobacco- 
cutters'  Society,  695. 

City  (London)  Working  Tailors' 
Association,  115. 

Clapperton,  R.  H.,  manager  of 
Scotch  Tweed  Manufacturing 
Co.,  367. 

Cleator  Moor  Society's  Com  Mill, 
1 86  ;  farm  and  allotments,  647, 
650. 

Clogging  departments  of  Co-opera- 
tive Societies,  163. 

Clothing  trade  commenced  by 
Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Society, 
334 »  by  Leeds  Woollen  Cloth 
Co.,  356. 

Coal,   rapid   reduction   in   prices, 

503- 
Coal     Famine,      the     so-called, 

501. 


Co>l-mining,  confeimce  at  Man- 
cbdter  on.  S3  J. 

Coal-minlDg  Societiei; 

The  Co-openitive,  506. 
Ajnhire,  51 4. 

Coal  trade,  prices  and  wage*  in, 
i87'-3.  sot- 

Cobden  Milli  Cotton  Manubctnr- 
ing  Co.,  366  ;  pioliti  promoted, 
1671  work-people  ^ve  up 
eight  week*'  wigei,  370;  &lu- 
Gcaiioo  of  accomu  at,  171. 

Cocoa  ProdnciiTe  Society,  the 
London,  706. 

—  Worki  of  the  Co-opeiative 
Wholetale  Society,  »37. 

Cotinilie     Co-operative     Calico- 
Collier,   W.  F..    on  Co-operalion 

in  the  Fiihing  induitty,  716. 
Colne  Vale  Com  Hill.  ]ij. 
CoTDbe,    Abram,    Commnnity  ci- 

P'timent,  56;  dealb  of,  63. 
Commercial      Tra»ellera'      Ncwi- 

paper  Society,  591. 
Commonwealth  Society,  the  Bol- 
ton, 730. 
Comrannilj  fann  in  Sonth  Wales, 
104, 

—  Friendly  Society,  71. 

—  near  IJnblin.  fA. 
CoruerdiHm  Gatttle,  70. 
ConfereDGci    of  Co-operaton,    in 

London  (1851],  115:  at  Man- 
cbeslet,  on  Coal-mining,  5,^9  ; 
ai  the  Iriih  Exhibition,  671 ; 
In  L<K>doa  rt  the  Aid  Auoda- 
tion,  68j ;  on  Proiit-iluring 
(1888),  805. 

CorgTe»c»of  Co-opcraton,  aj,  64. 

Counell.  A.  K..  Hon.  Sec  of  the 
Ponlind  Town  Boot  Society. 
419. 

Coiuett  Society,  farming  opera- 
tion*, 6j).  651. 

Coninmere, divided  into  CipitalliU 
and  Wotken,  760. 

Connmption  i*  the  basil  of  the 
Biking  and  Com  Mill  SocietJe*. 
7gi ;  u  the  baiii  of  Co-opera- 

—  of  Ibe  Retail  Societiei  and  Ibcii 
pfoditctive  dcpaitmenti,  754. 


CoimitDptioit    of  the   Wholewle 


Societi 


.75S- 


Co-opetation.  M 

I,  lo;  (1861),  141  al  Brighton 
(\%2%\  77;  in  Timbei  trade  at 
Manchester  ( 1 846),  8 1 ;  amongst 
the  Yorkshire  Woollen  Mina- 
factnrert  (1844),  86;  in  the 
fisheries,  71G;  on  the  basis  of 
coDiumption,  is  nearly  perfect 
in  its  e<{nity,  787 ;  nniverail. 
beneliuof.  813. 

Co-operative  Agriculture  at  Sai- 
mondham,  81. 

—  Aid  Association,  the,  686 ; 
guarantees  some  Boot  Prodac- 
tive  Societies,  411 ;  work  done 
by,  6B7. 

—  associations,  remnnentlon  of 
capital  in,  788. 

-~  Basi  Drcsicis,  the,  699. 

—  Bed- room  Suite  Manufacturing 
Society,  703. 

—  Boildcis,  the,  556;  manager's 
position,  561. 

—  Cabinet-maken'  Sodely,  Btad- 
foid,  7J1. 

—  Coal-mining  Society,  506. 

—  commnnity.  a,  as  a  refuge 
from  injustice,  736. 

—  Congresses,  ij,  64. 

—  consumers  should  in  general  be 
both  workcn  and  capiuliiti,76o. 

—  Com  Mills,  sates  of,  in  1S91, 

—  Cotlon  factories  in  Oldham,  181. 

—  CreamcHes  in  Ireland,  67J. 

—  distributive  societies,  inveil- 
meuli  in  Cotton  Manuhctnring 
companies.  Jia. 

—  Dress  and  Mantle  Makers' 
Society,  Walworth,  397. 

~  Uyers,  Salford,  84. 

—  employes,  treatment  of,  763. 

—  fanning  on  Cbat  Hols,  6j  ; 
Coosett,    6; 
Sealon,  61E  , 
Sociclj,  643. 

—  Festivalial  Crystal  Palace,  689. 

—  House- pain  ling  Society,  Great 
Titchfleld  Suiet,  565. 

—  manufacturing,  al   Bury,   176 ; 

is  the  Whitworth  VaUey,  178 ; 
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at  Rossendale,  380 ;  at  Oldham 
(1874),  293. 
Co-operative  Meeting  Halls,  5. 

—  Millstone*makers'  Society,  702. 

—  Needlewomen's  Society,  Brook- 
street,  397. 

—  Newspaper  Society,  24,  598 ; 
individual  sharers  in  are  being 
eliminated,  601. 

—  Padlock  Society,  430. 

—  Printing  Society,  the,  575 ; 
railway  guides  published  by, 
577 ;  treatment  of  employes  in, 
578;  attempted  amalgamation 
with  Metropolitan  Printing  Co., 
579 ;  agrees  to  produce  Tlit  Co- 
operative NewSy  597 ;  generous 
conduct  towards  Co-operative 
News,  600 ;  an  example  of  the 
tendency,  to  reduce  the  remunera- 
tion of  capital,  790. 

—  Production,  a  new  step  in  pro- 
gress, 219  ;  best  forms  of,  779. 

—  progress,  methods  of  accelerat- 
ing, 814. 

—  publishing  at  Bishop  Auckland, 

593. 

—  representation  at  Railway  Com- 
panies' Meetings,  8. 

—  shareholders'  relief  committee 
in  the  Cotton  Famine,  259. 

—  Societies,  rates  of  dividends  in, 
3 ;  educational  work  in,  4 ; 
Penny  Banks,  6 ;  limited  liability 
granted  to  (1862),  13,  142  ; 
number  of  in  1829,  78;  in  1830 
and  1832,  79;  in  1891,1;  model 
rules  for,  145  ;  Dressmaking 
and  Millinery  departments  of^ 
162;  Mantle  -  making  depart- 
ments, 163 ;  electric  light  in, 
165  ;  labour  in,  762, 768 ;  voting- 
power  in,  779. 

—  store,  constitution  of,  2  ;  hours 
of  labour  in,  7 ;  weekly  half- 
holiday,  7. 

—  Sundries  Manufacturing  Society, 
708. 

—  Union,  the,  22;  Parliamentary 
Committee  of,  24 ;  efforts  made 
on  behalf  of  production  by, 
484,  684. 

—  Wholesale  Society,  formation 


of,  15 ;  statistics  in  1891,  18 ; 
circular  re  Profit-sharing,  168; 
Annual  on  Com  Mills,  170; 
management  of  Productive  de- 
partments, 232;  Currying  de- 
partment, 232 ;  and  Trades 
Unions,  236;  mortgage  on  £c- 
cleshill  Colliery,  528;  Spring 
Vale  Colliery,  530 ;  Bugle  Horn 
Colliery,  535,  538;  losses  by 
collieries  and  ironworks,  538; 
Building  departments,  540 ;  pays 
debts  of  The  Co-opercUor,  595 ; 
friction  with  London  Productive 
Cocoa  Society,  706 ;  declines  to 
admit  Sundries  Society,  710. 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies, 
the,  218. 

Co-operative  News,  Thty  on  the 
profit-sharing  at  Briggs'CoUiery, 
499 ;  commences  to  do  its  own 
printing,  576 ;  started  at  Man- 
chester, 598;  contention  be- 
tween North  and  South  as  to 
place  of  publication,  598  ;  edit- 
ing at  first  gratuitous,  599 ; 
J.  C.  Farn,  editor  of,  ib. ;  Mr. 
Thos.  Hayes'  services  to,  ib. ; 
Mr.  R.  B.  Walker  first  paid 
editor,  ib. ;  generous  conduct  of 
Co-operative  Printing  Society 
towards,  600;  Mr.  S.  Bamford, 
editor  of,  601 ;  circulation  of, 
601-604;  management  of,  601, 
603 ;  enlargement  of,  602 ; 
societies'  support  of,  603  ;  on 
production  by  the  Wholesale 
Society,  710  ;  recommends  pro- 
duction through  the  medium  of 
the  Wholesale  Society,  756. 

Co-operator,  The,  593;  subsidized 
by  Co-operators,  594  ;  debts  of, 
paid  by  Wholesale  Society,  596; 
anti-tobacco  and  anti-vaccina- 
tion advocacy  by,  596;  on  the 
justice  of  Co-operation,  739. 

Co-operator,  The  Brighton,  76. 

Co-operators,  early,  were  left  le- 
gally unprotected,  11  ;  conflict 
of  opinion  among,  27;  preaching 
and  practice,  30 ;  advice  given 
to  in  1862, 145  ;  baking  by,  157 ; 
have  realized  the  impracticability 
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of  Communism,  737;  most  be 
educated  in  the  benefits  of  an 
exchange  of  services,  747;  in 
1892  caiT3ang  out  the  precepts 
of  1828,  760;  experimenting  by, 
768 ;  must  supply  goods  that 
are  in  demand,  781  ;  must  not 
be  afraid  of  cost  of  distribution, 
782. 
Cooper,  Walter,  on  the  Castle 
Street  Tailors'  Association,  112. 

—  William,  on  *  Bounty  to  La- 
bour,* 263;  treasurer  to  a  Cfh- 
operator  relief  fund,  595. 

Com  Mills  converted  into  Cotton 

Mills,  37. 
Cotton-buying  Co.,  the,  310. 

—  companies,  excitement  caused 
by  rapid  formation  of,  295 ; 
defalcations  by  employ^  299. 

—  comer,  effect  of  on  Spinning 
companies,  302. 

—  factories,  fist  of  Co-operative 
in  i860,  255. 

—  Famine,  the,  258  ;  conduct  of 
Rochdale  companies  during, 
aoi,  262. 

—  manufacturing  companies,  pro- 
fits of,  1877-81,  297. 

—  spinners,  lock-out  of,  770. 
County  Councils,  should  do  for 

their  districts  all  that  the  resi- 
dents may  require,  812. 
Coventry  Labourers'  and  Artisans* 
Friendly  Society,  83. 

—  Watch-Jewel  Makers*  Society, 

730. 

—  Watch  Manufacturing  Society, 

735- 
Crabtree,   Jas.,   first  manager   of 

Heckmondwike    Manufacturing 

Co.,  349. 

Cradley  Heath  Chain  Manufactur- 
ing Society,  484. 

Craig,  £.  T.,  at  Ralahine,  66. 

Creameries  in  Ireland,  Co-opera- 
tive, 672. 

Crofton  Com  Mill,  213. 

Crossley  D.,  on  aim  of  Co-opera- 
tion, 737,  738. 

Crampsall  Biscuit  Works  of  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
221. 


Crystal  Palace  Co-operative  Fes- 
tivals, 689. 

Currying  department  of  the  Co- 
operative   Wholesale    Society, 


332. 


D. 


Dalgetty,  Sergeant,  on  the  Calder 
Vale  and  Whittlesford  Societies, 

323. 
Daiton-in-Fumess  Society,  165. 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  and  the  Morley 
Quarry  Society,  568. 

Darwen  Industrial  Co-operative 
Society,  Weaving  Shed,  313; 
invests  in  the  Darwen  Mining 
Co.,  503 ;  takes  over  the 
Whitebirk  Colliery,  505  ;  sur- 
plus capital  at,  605 ;  members 
of,  visit  Oldham,  606. 

—  Nlining  Co.,  503. 

—  Paper  Co.,  605 ;  Directors*  fees, 
607. 

Day,  H.  A.,  of  Tojmbee  Hall, 
assists  the  Mantle-niakers*  Asso- 
ciation, 399. 

Deans,  James,  on  the  success  of 
the  Scottish  Farming  Associa- 
tion, 640;  on  Labour  in  the 
Co-operative  Movement,  762. 

Decorative  Co-operators*  Associa- 
tion, 563. 

Delph  and  District  Co-operative 
Woollen  Manufacturing  Society, 

3^- 
Democratic    association,    is    the 

method  adopted  by  Co-operators 

to  carry  out  their  ideas,   741  ; 

necessity   for  education  in  the 

benefits  of,  753. 

—  organization  the  best  method 
of  securing  justice,  809. 

Dent,  J.  J.,  on  the  small  profits  of 
the  Co-operative  Builders,  560. 

Denton  Co-operative  Hatters,  81. 

Derbyshire  and  Nottiiighamishire 
Co-operative  Mining  Society, 
526. 

—  rNorth)  and  South  Yorkshire 
Miners*  Association  purchase 
Shirland  Colliery,  523. 

Derby  Society,  accommodation 
land  held  by  the,  662. 
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Derwent  Flour  Mill  Society,  314; 
farms,  653. 

Desborougb  Boot  MaDiifactnriiig 
Society,  429 ;  farm  cut  up  into 
allotments,  661. 

Devonport  Union  Com  Mill,  38. 

Dcwsbury  Society,  accommoda- 
tion land  held  by  the,  65Q. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  on  Truck- 
shops,  II. 

Dividends,  rates  of,  in  Co-operative 
Societies,  3. 

Division  of  Labour,  necessity  for 
education  in  the  benefits  of,  747. 

Dress  and  Mantle  Makers*  So- 
ciety, Walworth,  397. 

Dressmaking  departments  of  Co* 
operative  Societies,  162. 

Drinkfield  Iron  Co.,  458. 

Dnimmond,  C.  J.,  on  the  strike 
at  theMetropolitan  Printing  Co., 
580. 

Dudley  Bucket  and  Fender  Manu- 
facturing Society,  476. 

—  Industrial  Nail  Manufacturing 
Society,  472. 

Dumbarton  Shipbuilding  Society, 
461. 

Dunfermline  Co-operative  So- 
ciety's farm,  648. 

—  Linen  Manufacturing  Society, 

385. 
Dunston  Com  Mill,  237. 

Durham  Soap  Works,  233. 

E. 

Earls  Barton  Boot  Productive 
Society,  402. 

— Co-operative  Society's  farm,  662. 

Easingwold  Cora  Mill,  176. 

East  End  Iron-workers*  Associa- 
tion, 135. 

East  Metropolitan  Japanned 
Household  Manufacturing  So- 
ciety, 128. 

Eccles  Industrial  Manufacturing 
Society,  change  from  hand-looms 
to  power-looms,  at,  329;  an  ex- 
ample of  changes  in  the  owner- 
ship of  capital,  775. 

Eccleshill  Coal  Co.,  527 ;  experts 
disagree  as  to,  529. 


Economist^  The,  on  Co-operative 
Cotton  Manufacturing  Com- 
panies, 281,  301. 

Edinburgh  Co-operative  Building 
Co.,  540 ;  nine  hours'  movement, 
541 ;  W.  Stewart  on,  544. 

—  Co-operative  Printing  Co.,  582. 

Edinburgh  Review,  The,  on  the 
Castle  Street  Tailors'  Associa- 
tion, 114. 

Edmonton  Printing  and  Publish- 
ing Co.,  592. 

£ducation,grants  for,  ill^al  before 
1862, 13  ;  essential  for  Co-oper- 
ators, 746. 

Egremont  Society's  farm,  653. 

Electric  light  in  Co-operative  So- 
cieties, 165. 

Elliott,  J.,  on  the  Bamsley  So- 
ciety's farm,  658. 

Employes,  condition  of  Co-opera- 
tive, 2 1 ;  at  the  United  Baking 
Society,  157 ;  treatment  of  in 
the  Co-operative  Printing  So- 
ciety, 578 ;  justice  in  treatment 
^f»  7^3  »  2^s  members  and  officers 
of  Co-operative  Societies,  168, 
778  ;  Bonus  Investment  Society 
at  the  Scottish  Wholesale  So- 
ciety, 250. 

Enderby  Boot  Productive  Society, 
428. 

*  Equitable  Bank  of  Exchange,'  89. 

Evans,  George,  on  the  relative 
values  of  Co-operative  and  pri- 
vate trade,  417  ;  on  the  efforts 
to  federate  the  Boot  Productive 
Societies.  431. 

Excelsior  Co-operative  Ironworks 
Co.,  460. 

Exeter  community,  63. 


Factory  Inspectors  in  1888  on  Co- 
operative Manufacturing  Socie- 
ties, 328. 

—  system,  in  1832,  evils  of,  46; 
adoption  by  Boot  trade  of  the, 

434- 
Farn,  J.  C,  on  Co-operation    in 

Bacup,  253  ;  Editor  of  The  Co- 
operative News^  599. 


Fathioa,  inBaence  of,  on  the 
Gilding  trade,  680. 

FftTcnluuii  Society'*  fiummg  ex- 
perimeal,  666. 

Fswcett,  ProfeMOT,  on  the  Briggs" 
Profit-sbarine  scheme,  496. 

Federaliam  v.  iDdividualiun,  opi- 
nions ciprc*»d  by  the  Halilax 
Conference  on  (1873),  35B  ;  gn- 
dnilly  replacing  indivvlualisni 
in  Floor  Milling  Societiei,  753 ; 
in  Scotland  hu  labonr  lepre- 
lentalion  grafted  on  it,  753, 
754- 

FedeialioD,  attempt  at,  by  the  Ban- 
bury Co-opeiaton,  1S3;  refosed 
by  the  Carlisle  Co-opetators, 
■  85;  attempted  by  Boot  Pro- 
dnclive  Societief,  431. 

—  Ininrance  Co.,  311. 

FinedoD  Boot  ProducliTC  Society. 
408  ;  Ireacheiy  of  Manager  and 
Secretary.  409. 

Fire*,  at  LeedtCont  Mill,  iSo;  at 
Cieator  Moor  Com  Mill,  187; 
al  Halifax  Com  Mill,  107 ;  at 
Oldham,  Star,  Com  Mifl,  iii  ; 
at  Cobden  Mills,  J71 1  at  Idle 
Commercial  Company '1  Mill, 
345  ;  at  Heckmondwike  Mann- 
factoring  Company's  Mill,  349; 
al  WolvethamptiM  Lockamiths' 
Works,  441. 

Fisheries,  Co-operation  inihe,7i6. 


SUeMn,  719. 

Fixed  remnneration  to  Capitiliits 
and  Woiken.  U  it  eqailable? 
760. 

Foggers  at  Cradlry  Heath,  483. 

Foorth  pally  hu  a  claim  to  share 
in  profits,  Soj. 

Foxwdl,  D.  P„  on  the  condition 
of  shonnaken  in  Northampton- 
shire, 401;  visit!  the  WoIyci- 
hampton  Lockunithi,  439. 

Frmmemaken'  and  Gilders'  Asso- 
datioD,  676. 

—  Gildeis'  and  DeCOratOit'  Asso- 
dation,  683. 

FraJc.  Charley  430. 


FnstianMaontictiiTing  C  ompanies, 


Garden    Lane  Universal    Family 

Society,  Saifbrd,  85. 
Garfoctb  Com  Mill,  174- 
Gas-making    by  Seaton  Delaval 

Society,  165. 
Gateshead  Com  Mill,  l8j. 
Gilding  trade,  inflaeace  of  fashion 


GUumakera'  Productive  Sodety, 

704. 
Gloucester  Sodety's  Farm,  671. 
Gorton    Sondries    Manufacturing 

Sodety,  70S. 
GoTcmmcnls  imperial  and  local 

should  do  everything  the  dtUens 

require.  81 1. 
Gray,   J.  C,  on   membership  in 

Bool  Ptodnctive  Sodeties,  433  ; 

on  the  Bolton  Commonwealth 

Sodety,  730. 
—  John,  opinion  of,  on  Orbiston, 

Gray's    Inn    Road    Laboiu    Ex- 

diange,  S8. 
Greenfield   Sodety,    accommoda- 

tioD  land  held  by,  659. 
Greening  and  Co-,  Umited,  444. 
Greening,   E.  O.,  on  failure*    of 

Prodaclive  Societies,  I47  ;  pro- 

moterof  Cobden  Mills  Co.,  j66  ; 


Boot  Productive  Society,  414; 
hammer  story  illutt rating  his 
views  on  Profit-sharing,  441; ; 
address  to  the  South  Bumey 
Coal  Company's  workmen.  50a  ; 
Agricnltaral  Association,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Printing  Co., 
579  ;  Pront -sharing  practice  ex- 
plained by  himself,  79 J. 
jieenwood,  Abraham,  on  Roch- 
dale Co-operation,  144;  on 
Profit-sharing  at  Rochdale,  161 ; 
on  the  fundamental  prindplei 
of  Co-operadon,  740. 
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Greenwood  Joseph,  evidence  before 
the  Labour  Commission,  2 1, 337 ; 
on  the  highest  form  of  Co- 
operation, 77  a. 

Grimsby  (Great),  Com  Mill,  1 74. 

Guisborough  Com  Mill,  174. 

—  Society,  accommodation  land 
held  by,  653. 

Gurdon,  John,  experiment  at  As- 
sington,  614. 

H. 

Halifax  Congress  recommends 
union  to  the  Co-operative  Coal 
Societies,  513. 

—  Co-operators,  their  opinions  of 
Labour  Exchanges,  95  ;  visit  the 
Hull  Cora  Mill,  192. 

—  Com  Mill,  192  ;  embezzlement 
at,  198. 

—  Flour  Society  convert  Spinning 
Mill  into  Corn  Mill,  193. 

—  Society,  agents  of,  193  ;  a  share- 
holder in  the  Leeds  and  Morley 
Coal  Society,  519;  farm,  657. 

Hall,  J.,  653. 

Halmerend  Colliery  acquired  by 
the  West  Yorkshire  and  North 
Statford shire  miners,  526. 

Hamilton  of  Dalzell  offers  to  let 
land  for  testing  Owen's    plan, 

Hardem,  F.,  evidence  of,  before 
the  Labour  Commission,  6,  a  i  ; 
on  Co-operation  in  Oldham,  309. 

Harleston  Co-operative  Farming 
Association,  640. 

Harle  Syke  Commercial  Co.,  254. 

Harsh  treatment  of  Co-operators 
during  the  Cotton  Famine,  258. 

Hart,  Miss  M.  H.,  foundress  of  the 
Decorative  Co-operators'  Asso- 
ciation, 563. 

Hartley,  John,  helps  the  Hebden 
Bridge  Fustian  Cutters,  333. 

Harwich  Society's  Farm,  666. 

Haslingden  Commercial  Co.,  272  ; 
Hargreaves-street  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  ib. ;  Laneside  Indus- 
trial, ib. 

Hassall,  W.,  3S8. 

Hathern  Hosiery  Society,  372. 

Hatters'  Association,  Denton,  81. 


Hatton  Garden  Cooperative  Ba- 
zaar or  Labour  Exchange,  87. 
Hawick  Hosiery  Society,  371- 
Hawkins,  George,  on  the  strike  at 
the  Metropolitan  Printing  Co., 

581. 
Hayes,  Thomas,  599. 
Heath,    George,    on     Middleton 

Cheney    Land    and    Industrial 

Building  Society,  646. 
Hebden  Bridge  Com  Mill,  207. 

—  Fustian  Manufacturing  Society, 
332;  commences  clothing  trade, 
334 ;  Dyeing  and  Finishing  de- 
partments, 335  ;  an  example  of 
the  change  from  one  form  of 
organization  to  another,  774; 
and  of  the  tendency  to  reduce 
the  remuneration  to  capital,  790. 

Heckford,      Mrs.,      Shirtmaking 

Association,  395. 
Heckmondwike  Boot  Works,  230. 

—  Co-operative  Manufacturing 
Society,  347. 

—  Manufacturing  Co.,  348. 
Herald  of  Co-operation,  The,  loi. 

—  of  Kedemption,  Tfu,  10 1. 
Herbert,  Au beron ,  helps  the  Girling 

Community,  626. 
Higham  Ferrars  Boot  Productive 

Society,  429. 
Higher  Mill  Cotton  Manufacturing 

Co.,  281. 
Hill,  M.  D.,  on  the  Co-operative 

principle,  146. 
Hill,     Mr.,     on     the     Pendleton 

Society's  farm,  659. 
Hinckley  Boot  Productive  Society, 

427. 

—  Hosiery  Manufacturing  Society, 

373. 
Hines,  Geo.,  on  the  moral  effect  of 

Co-operation  at  Assington,  616  ; 
on  the  Long  Melford  Mat- 
makers,  693,  694. 

Hirst,  Mr.,  of  Huddersfield,  on  Co- 
operative production  in  1 83  2 ,  80. 

Hoare,  Mr.,  Factory  inspector,  on 
Nailers'  wages,  473. 

Hodgson's  community  experiment, 
70. 

Hole,  James,  Editor  of  The  Herald 
of  Redemption ^  101. 


HoUoway'i,  Mr.,  Ca-op«r«UTe 
farm,  644. 

Holmei,  Jama,  379. 

Holmet,  John,  on  'Bonnly  to 
Labow,  163 ;  od  coit  prices 
ukI  collien'  wage*,  50 1  ;  on  the 
poichasc  or  Sbirland  Colliuf, 
5»3.  S'4- 

Holyoake,  G,  J.,  oD  Profit-lllBTiiig, 
791. 

Hone  Colonics  Id  16S9,  proposal 
for,4ai  modem pTopoiuit for, lA 

Ilonoa  (Great),  Societj,  accom- 
modatioD  laod  held  b^,  659. 

Hours  of  Laboai  in  Co-opentivc 
itoies,  7 ;  is  CottoD  fsctoiies  ia 
1S70  and  1S90,  307. 

HoDsehill  (anna  taken  b}  the 
Scottish  Faiming  Association, 
6J9. 

Hoiuehold  Ftimuhing  Co.,  719. 

HoDse-pHinleis'  Sodety,  Co-opera- 
tire,  565. 

Howitt,  W.,  □□  the  Paiilcf  Calico- 
piinlCTS,  81. 

How  ley  Faik  Co-opcntive  aod 
Building  Society,  567  ;  distress 
amoog  work-people  lelieved  by, 
569. 

Hndderafield  disuictConiMill.ii^t. 

Hnghes,  Thos.,  on  the  Castle 
biieei  Tailors'  Associatioa,  1 14 1 
on  the  ItoDworkere'  Auocia- 
tioos,  135  ;  on  the  Briggs' 
Profil-iharing  scheme,  49O  ; 
originator  ot  the  London  ~Co- 
optrallve  Builders'  Association, 
549;  of  the  Woildng  Gildeii' 
Association,  676 :  on  the  Whole- 
sale Society's  policy  ri  Produc- 
tion, 710  ;  on  the  identity  of  the 
coaclusioos  airiicd  ■(  by  the 
Christian  and  the  Oweniie 
Socialists,  74a;  objecli  to  the 
Wholesale  Society  cootrolliag 
tbe  Co-operative  market  and 
entering  into  production,  7^7,   ' 

Hull  Anti-Mill  Society,  170;  pco- 
secntion  by  millers,  \-,i. 

—  Subscription  Mill,  175. 

—  United  Mill,  174. 

Hyd^  Robert,  on  the  Working 
Bo^binden'  Society,  589. 


I. 

Idle      Commercial 
Society,  345. 

IndlTidualism,  t.  Federalism, 
opinions  expressed  al  the 
Halifax  Congress,  jjS ;  E.  V. 
Neale  probably  the  originslor 
of  tbe  letm,  738;  in  Floor  Mill 
Societies  is  being  giadaally  sup- 
planted by  Federalism,  753, 

Industrisl  Bank  supports  the  Oase- 
bum  Co..  41; I. 

—  Baitding  Co.  of  Liverpool,  54S. 

—  Societies  Act  of  1851,  115  ;  of 
1861,  143. 

—  and  ProTident  Societies  Act  of 
1876,  14. 

Institution     of    the     Indostrious 

Classes,  the,  88. 
Interaatitmal  Slick  Manufacturers. 


.  ^'"■. 


Ipswich  Society's  (aim,  % 
on,  6G7. 

Irish  Co-operatiTe  Aid  Associa- 
tion, 673. 

—  section  of  the  Co-opentiTe 
Union  created,  67J. 

Irtblingboroagh  Boot  ProductiTe 
Society,  414. 

IrviDe,  ihipbDilding  yard  al,  46]. 

Isle  of  Man  Fisheries, Co-operation 
in  the,  717. 

J- 

Jam  factoiy  of  the  Co-operative 
Wholesaie  Society,  ill ;  of  the 
Scottish  Wholesale  Society,  147. 

Jersey  community,  64- 

Jevons,  Professor,  on  the  Padlham 
Cotton  Mill,  139. 

Johnson,  David,  on  the  manage* 
ment  of  tbe  Rad bourne  and 
Upton  Hill  Farms,  617,  631. 

Jones,  Ben.  visits  tome  Irish 
Creameries,  673 

Jones,  Lloyd,  and  J.  M.  Ludlow, 
oo  the  early  Co-operators,  9  ; 
on  Queenwood,  71  ;  fcidilor  of 
a  Mineii"  paper,  593;  on  the 
true  meaning    of   the   Co-oper- 
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Journal  of  Association,  iii. 

Justice,  the  animating  infiaence  in 
Co-operative  eflforts,  733;  ne- 
cessity for  education  in  the 
benefits  of,  747 ;  of  the  claims 
of  four  parties  to  share  profits, 
806. 

K. 

Keighley  Ironworks  Society,  466. 
—  Society,   accommodation   land 

held  by  the,  659. 
Kent    Co-operative    Brickmaking 

Society,  570. 
Kettering  Boot  Productive  Society, 

4»7. 
Killon,  Tm  on  the  social  status  of 

shareholders  in  the  Bury  Manu- 
facturing Companies,  278. 

Kincaird,  Sir  John,  on  Co-opera- 
tive Cotton  Factories,  256. 

King,  Bolton,  on  the  Radboume 
and  Upton  Hill  Farms,  629, 
634 ;  supports  the  Bag  Manufac- 
turing Supply  Association,  692. 

Kirkburton  Society,  accommoda- 
tion land  held  by  the,  659. 

Knights  of  Labour  Sheet-iron- 
workers' Society,  489. 


Labour  Association,  the,  689. 

—  Commission,  W.  Maxwell's 
evidence  before,  21  ;  evidence 
of  Co-operators  before  the,  337. 

—  notes,  as  money,  89,  92  ;  repre- 
sentation grafted  on  to  Fede- 
ralism in  Scotland,  753,  754; 
in  federal  institutions,  763. 

Labour  Press ^  The,  592. 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Confer- 
ence Association,  14,  22. 

—  Conferences  discuss  the  politics 
of  the  proposed  Co-operative 
newspaper,  596. 

—  Productive  Society,  358 ;  suc- 
cess of  under  a  liquidator,  362. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Co-ope- 
rator, The,  on  the  Aim  of  Co- 
operation, 737. 

Lancashire  Evening  Post f  The ^  on 
the  Burnley  Lane  Society,  325. 

Lancaster  Society's  farm,  660. 


Laneside  Industrial  Co.  (Hasling- 

den),  273. 
Law    relating    to    Co-operation, 

amendments  in  the,  1 2. 
Lawson's  Ten  Years  ofGenlUman 

Farmings  619. 
Lee,  Rev.  T.  G.,  on  the  Whit  Lane 

factory,  138. 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Co-operative 

Coal-mining  Co.,  516. 

—  Clothing  factory,  2^ 

—  Conference  of  1 874  recommends 
federation  of  the  Coal  Societies, 

513- 

—  Co-operative  Society,  i ;  brush- 
making  by,  165 ;  agents  of,  178. 

—  Co-operators,  advice  to  the 
Austrians,  143;  on  Profit-shar- 
ing, i8i  ;  supplied  with  flour 
by  Halifax  Flour  Society,  196. 

—  Com  Mill,  177  ;  flood  at,  180. 

—  Industrial  Society's  Building 
department,  540;  Farm,  661. 

—  Siociety,  the,  principal  sup- 
porter of  the  Leeds  Woollen 
Cloth  Co.,  356  ;  of  the  Tipton 
Green  Colliery  Co.,  520,  522. 

—  Woollen  Cloth  Co.,  355. 

—  Redemption  Society,  the,  loi. 

Leeds,  Morley  and  District  Co- 
operative Coal  Society,  518; 
profits  from  building  land,  519. 

Leeds  Express  on  coal  prices  and 
colliers*  wages,  501 . 

Leeds  Redemptionist  on  Co-opera- 
tion as  a  remedy  for  injustice, 

737- 
Leek   Silk   Twist    Manufacturing 

Society,  38S. 

Legal  disabilities  of  Co-operative 
Societies,  123. 

Leicester  Boot  Manufacturing  So- 
ciety, 421. 

—  Boot  works,  222. 

—  Co-operative  Hosiery  Society 
of  1867  and  1876,  374. 

—  Co-operative  Manufacturing 
Society,  381. 

—  Corn  Mill,  187. 

—  Elastic  Web  Manufacturing 
Society,  382. 

—  St.  Crispin  Boot  Operatives' 
Productive  Society,  430. 


Leieh  Corn  Mm,  189. 

—  :iociety,  faliiticitioi]  of  ■ccoaats 
■t,  iSo,  313;  weaving  abed,  313  ; 
abuidonment  of  ireaving,  315. 

Leno,  J.  B.,  oa  the  Woikuii; 
Prinlen'  and  Working  Shoc- 
nwken'  AuocUtiooi,  113. 

LeTellen,  the,  33. 

Leries  on  wi>riiin£  iharaholder* 
to  meet  losiei,  legalitj  of,  338. 

liocolaCom  Hill,  190. 

—  Sociely's  farm,  Ma. 
Liverpool ,  W  indtoi  I  ronworkj,  133. 
Lockmaking   hy  Co-openton  for 

the  Post  Office,  490. 
Lock-ontiandstrikei  ia  CheCotton- 

spinnisg  indoittr,  197, 300, 306, 

770. 
LoClhonse  Colliery  Co.,  517. 
Loodon : 

—  Bloonubaiy  Needlewomen'! 
Aisociation,  81. 

—  Boot  Workers'  Frodoctive  So- 
ciety, 439. 

—  Branch  of  the  Co-opciaticc 
Printing  Society,  576. 

—  Brook  Street  Needlewomen'* 
AsHKiatiQa,  397. 

—  Builders,  Tower  Hamlets,  561. 

—  Compuiy  of  Buildcn,  549. 

—  Congreai,  Delegates  to  the, 
visit  ahafteibnry  Park,  546. 

—  Co-oper«tive  Printing  and 
Staiioueiy  Co.,  578. 

—  Gray')  Ion  Kwl  Labour  El- 
change,  SK 

—  HalioD  Garden  Co-operative 
Baiaar  or  Labour  Eidunge,  87. 

-  Industrial       Partnerihip       of 


Clotb. 


*■  39^- 


—  Leather  Mumlkctoring  Society, 
7o<- 

—  Margaret    Street   Labour  Ex- 
change, 95. 

—  New  Koad  Labour  Eichange,8S. 

—  (North!.     Working     Uuilderr' 

—  I^anoforu-makeni'  AHodatton, 
116. 

—  Pimlico   Builders'  Association, 
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L<ndoa  {cenliitiut^ : 

—  Portmanteau,  Ac.,  Prodactive 
Sodrty,  693. 

—  Printers'  AssodatiOD,  1 16. 

—  Productive  Society  (Cocoa), 
706. 

—  Shoemaken'  Assoaalion,  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road,  117. 

~  Smitha'  AnociatioQ,  1 16. 

—  Stick  Manufacturers,  701. 

—  Walden  Street  Workwomen's 
Co-opentive  AuodatioD,  397. 

—  Whitecbipet  Mantle-nuJceis' 
Society,  398. 

Long  Elaton  Society's  farm,  66). 

Long  Melford  Mat  Mannfacluring 
Society,  6gj. 

Longfield,  E.,  first  editor  of  Tie 
Co-operator,  593. 

Lord,  John.  OD  failures  of  Cotton 
Manufacturing  Companies,  iSi. 

Losses,  at  Ousebum,  causes  of  the, 
450 ;  of  the  Scottish  Wholetale 
Society  through  the  Scottish 
Ironworks  Co.,  463 ;  of  the 
Wholesale  Society,  Ihrongh 
Colliery  and  Iron  Companies, 
53S;  through  Paper  Companies, 

Longhborougli    Hosiery   Society, 

Lovett,  Wm.,  on  Co-operative 
Societies,  79 ;  on  Labour  ex- 
changes, 87  1  on  the  disposal  of 
profits  by  Societies  eitHing  a  bout 
1830.  794- 

liOwibcr,  E.,  (ui  the  Monkwood 
shareholders,  511;  on  Walter 
Mortiion's  generosity,  ii. 

Udlow,  J.  M.,  and  Lli^/ones,  on 
the  early  Co-operators,  9 ;  visits, 
in  iSji.the  Noithem  Co-opera- 
tors. 84  :  founder  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Working  Men's 
Assodatioos,  110;  on  the  Man- 
chester Tailors'  and  Manchester 
Hatters'  Anociations,  139;  on 
the  Whit  Lane  factory.  1 38  1  on 
the  Padiham  Cotlon  Mill,  139  ; 
on  the  Bacap  Cotton  Mill,  ija  ; 
claims  for  the  workers  all  the 
profits  they  make,  791. 

Lnrgan  Damask  ind  Lioai  Mann- 
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fecturing  Society,  382  ;  wages 
and  prices  at,  383 ;  misplaced 
sympathy  of  Co-operators  with, 

384. 
Lye  Distributive  Society  and  nail- 
making,   471 ;   accommodation 
land  held  by  the,  661. 

M. 
Macclesfield  Distributive  Society, 

391  • 

—  Silk    Manufacturing    Society, 

390- 
Machinery,  advantages  of  having 

the  best,  781 ;  influence  of,  on 

the  Dunfermline  Manufacturing 

Society,  386 ;  on  the  Leicester 

Hosiery  Society,   378;    in  the 

boot  trade,  434. 

M*Innes,  D.,  on  the  Lincoln  So- 

.    ciety*s  farm,  662. 

Malting  by  Rochdale  Co- operators, 
170. 

Manchester,  Co-operators'  opinions 
of  Labour  Exchanges,  95  ;  con- 
ference on  Co-operative  Coal 
Mining  at,  532  ;  branch  of  Arti- 
sans' Dwelling  Co.,  546 ;  con- 
gress at  (1871),  resolves  to  estab- 
lish a  newspaper,  597. 

—  Billiard-table  Makers,  723. 

—  Tailors'  Society,  393. 

—  Wheelwrights',    &c..    Society, 

723- 

—  Co-operative     Spinning     and 

Manufacturing  Co.,  265. 

—  Dyers'  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion, 80. 

—  Equitable  Society,  starts  The 
Co-operator^  593  ;  farm  produce 
consumed  by,  643  ;  farm,  659. 

—  and  Salford  Co-operative  Build- 
ing Co.,  549. 

Manchester  Examimry  The,  on 
results  of  the  Cotton  Company's 
*  mania,'  296 ;  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Oldham  Cotton 
Companies,  ib, 

Mann,  Tom,  810. 

Mansfteld  Corn  Mill,  190. 

—  Hosiery  Society,  372. 
Mantle    factory   of   the    Scottish 

Wholesale  Society,  241. 


Mantle-maken'  Society,  White- 
chapel,  398. 

—  making  departments  of  Co- 
operative Societies,  163. 

Marcroft,  W.,lays  foundation  stone 
of  Royton  Cotton  Mill,  292  ;  on 
Oldham  Co-operation,  605  ; 
opens  Darwen  Paper  Mill,  607  ; 
on  Private  v.  Company  enter- 
prise, 772. 

Margaret  Street,  London,  Labour 
exchange,  95. 

Marron  Bank  Paper  Mill  Co.,  61 1. 

Marshall,  Prof.  A.,  on  Co-opera- 
tion, 33;  questions  J.  T.  W. 
Mitchell  at  the  Labour  Commis- 
sion, 810;  definition  of  Profit, 

783. 
Maudsley,  James,  on  Profit-sharing, 

310. 

Maxwell,  W.,  evidence  before  the 
Labour  Commission,  2 1 ;  on  the 
*  kernel'  of  Co-operation,  741  ; 
on  the  ideal  form  of  production, 
773;  on  the  details  of  Profit- 
sharing,  807. 

Mazzini,  J.,  a  member  of  Leeds 
Redemption  Society,  103. 

Metropolitan  Printing  Co.,  579; 
Geo.  Hawkins  on  the  strike  at, 
581. 

Middlesborough  Society,  accom- 
modation land  held  by  the,  653. 

Middleton  Cheney,  Industrial 
Land  and  Building  Society,  646. 

—  Society,  accommodation  land 
held  by  the,  659. 

Midland  Federal  Com  Mill,  187, 
188. 

—  Nailmakers'  Association,  473. 

—  Productive  Tin-plate  Workers' 
Society,  486. 

Milk  purchases  by  three  Man- 
chester Societies,  643. 

—  price  of,  reduced  by  action  of 
Barnsley  co-operators,  657. 

—  retailing  by  Scottish  Farming 
Association,  638. 

Mill,  J.  S.,  forecast  of  Co-operative 
progress,  22 ;  on  unfair  com- 
petition in  the  Lock  trade,  438: 
on  the  results  of  our  Social 
system,  735. 


Miller,  A.,  on  the  Scottiih  Iron- 

Millen'  cnitomi  io  1799.  3S. 

Millgatc  uid  Facit  Manufactliriiur 
Co.,  178. 

Millinery    depaitmenti    of    Co- 
Opera  CtTc  SodeCiei,  16]. 

HilUlooe  Makeis'  Society,  709. 

Milnrow  Sooetf't  Cottoa  bctoiy, 
3"- 

Hinen'  DemonitralioD    of   1873 
ind  Co-operatioD,  jo6. 

Hinet,   W.,   foander   of  the  Co- 
operati're  Builden,  556. 

Mirtield   Society,  accomi 
'    d  held  by  the,  659. 


Monbwood  Colliery  porchaied  by 
Co-operative  Mining  Society, 
509  ;  kobeit  Stapl  Ft  on'i  descrip- 
tion of  coUiera  It,  510. 

Monopolies,  edacation  in  the  light 
n»e  of,  7SO. 

Mcnthljr  Ktccrds  prodneed  by  the 
Co-operative  Newipaper  So- 
ciety. 604. 

Morley  Cos>penidTe  Qnuiy  and 
Uuilding;  Society,  567. 

Morning  ChrvtiuU  on  imating 
in  1849.  no. 

Morrison,  W.,  milled  by  Di. 
Rutherford,  f  11 ;  tuitaini  tehooi 
lottei  throngh  Monk  wood 
Colliery,  /*. ;  break*  bi*  coo- 
neiion  with  Co-operation,  511; 
on  Brampton  Hryan  Co-opera- 
tive him,  615,  63J. 

Most  Side  MannfactariDgCo,,  179. 

MuIUd,  \Vm.,  on   P[olU'fbarui£, 


Mutual  Printing  Society,  57). 


Nanlwicb  Bool  ProdnctiTe  Society, 

4J7- 
Na»h,  C.  F.,  394. 
Naiional    Cooperative    BoUden' 

and  Cooiractort'  Sodely,  {$0. 


National  Co-cMKiative  Union  Boot 
and  Shoe  Operativei  promote 
the  Leicester  (St.  Criipin)  Pro- 
ductive Sodety,  430;  on  Machi- 
nery and  the  Factory  lyitcni,  434. 

Ka  worth  Colliery  Co-operative 
Society,  aecommodation  land 
held  by  the,  653. 

Neale,  E.  V,,  on  Profil-ibaijng  in 
the  ChriUian  Sodaliit  Astocia- 
lions,  riq,  7S4.  79S ;  belpi  the 
Atlai  Ironwoikt,  134;  the  EaM 
End  Ironworlu,  13J  ;  on  caniei 
of  lailurc  of  Wolverhampton 
Lockimitbi*  Society.  442  ;  tbe 
Bngle  Horn  Colliery,  537;  what 
he  understood  by  Co-operation, 
738;  advocacy  (with  Greening) 
of  lepsjate  prodnclive  lodetie* 
lupporlcd  with  capital  and  trade 
by  the  WholeiaU  Society,  758  ; 
for  leparaling  the  Wholeiale, 
opinion*  on  the  (chemc,  it. 


Bloomibai^,  8j. 

—  Co-operative  Auociation,  396. 

—  Society  of  Brook-itieet,  397. 
NeUon     Mumfactnring    Society, 

313. 
Nepean,   Mr.,   on   the  ijuality  of 

Co-operative-made  boot*,  406. 
NetberJale  Com  Mill,  iBi. 
Newbottlc  Society '■  farm,  654. 
Newc«ttle  branch  of  Co-operative 

Printing  Sodety,  575. 

—  Society '1  farm,  654. 
NmtattU  ChrenUli  on  exorbitant 

price*  in  the  coal  trade,  fjoi. 
Newcburch  M  aDufactniiDgC  o. ,  1  So. 
Newell,  Mr.,  on  caaiei  of  failnre 

of  the   lirai   Leicetter   Hodeiy 

Society,  378. 
New  Lanark,  an  example  of  the 

piecariout  life  of  tbe  good  worki 

of  deipotiim,  741. 
New  Koad  l.abour  Exdutige.  88. 
Newspaper  Society,  the  Co-open- 

tive,  14,  598. 
Newtoo       Heath      Co-opeiBti*e 

Maonfacturing  Society,  386. 
Newtoo,  Robert,  caaaeuon  with 

the  Workinc  GiUen'  AhocU- 
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tioD,  67s  i  tDbKription  CO  behalf 

of,  681. 
Nine    hoan'    morement    la    the 

Edinbnrgb  boildisg  trades,  541. 
Northalleitoii  Com  Mill.  176. 
Nortbampton     Boot     FroductiTC 

Sodet;,  416. 
NotthamptoDihlTe  Boot  ProductiTC 

Socict;,  401. 
North  DerbTibire  tad  South  Yorb- 

(bite  Minen'  Auodation  pnr- 

cbMc  Sbirlaad  Colliery,  513. 
North  London  Woricing  Builden' 

AModation,  116. 
North  Uoor  FoDndijr  Co.,  466. 
North   of   England  Co-operatiTe 


aland  Iron  Ca, 

North  SeatoD  Co-operatiTe  Faim- 

big  Society,  6a6. 
North  Shields.  Britannia  Fishing 

Society,  719. 

—  Pioneer  Fishing  Society.  717. 

Noithambetland  Mineis'  Associa- 
tion discnss  Co-opeiative  col- 
lieries.  506. 

North  -Western  C  o-operative  Farm- 
in  g  Society,  643. 
Noiwich      Boot      Manufactnriog 

—  Industrie  Boildeti.  563.  . 

—  Redemption.  Society,  96. 

Norwood   Gardeners,   defalcation 

by  secretary  of,  645. 
Kotlingbam  Corn  Mill,  lS>. 

—  Hosiery  Society,  371. 
Notlall,    W.,    on   tlie    (ailores   of 

Productive  Societies,  116,  147; 
on  Co-operativeCom  Mills,  170; 
and  Cobdeo  Mills,  >6g;  claims 
'  the  franchise '  for  Co-operators, 
171  i  on  Profit-sharing  at  Snn 
Mill,  ago;  services  to  Tie  Ce- 
cptralivt  Neva,  599. 

O. 

Oak  Mill  Co.,  TiUicouIlry,  354; 
proposed  amalgamation  with 
Paisley  Mannfscturing  Sodely, 
355  ;  effect  ol  failure  on  produc- 
tion in  Scotland,  ib. 


Oak  Moont  Mann&ctahnE  Sodety, 
Burnley,  313. 

Officen  of  Co-operative  Societies, 
who  •!«  also  employ^  778; 
qoallGcatlODs  of,  7S0. 

Oldham  Co-opei*toi>  viiit  Roch- 
dale Co-opnatiTe  Cottoo  Hill, 
»83. 

—  CompMie*,  natnt  of  sbarc- 
holden  in,  194;  aTcrsge  profits 
for  eight  years,  199 ;  proBti  and 
loaaesofin  1891, 306;  operatives 
as  sbarebolden  in,  769 :  ai>d 
ProdnctiTe  Societies,  difiiatnce 
between,  771. 

—  Co-openttive  Cabinet-makei^ 
Sode^,  713. 

—  Co-operative  Ironworks  Co, 
464. 

—  Co-operative  Sodebet'Bnildiog 
departments,  6. 

—  Cotton  Companies,  capital  and 
labour  in  Ihe,  7S9. 

—  Cotton  factories  in,  »8i. 

—  Cotton  Mills, Co-opeiati»e,»95  J 
198,  3°3  ;  character  of,  309. 

—  Spinniog  at.  in  1871.  19a. 

—  StHi  Com  Mill,  joS. 
Operatives  in  one  mill  are  often 

shareholders  in  another.  30S. 

Orbiston  community,  56 ;  wages 
and  prices  at,  59  \  life  a(,  61. 

Oosebum  Co-operative  Engine 
Works  Co.  446;  investments 
by  Co-operative  Societies  in, 
446  ;  engines  made  at,  449 ;  de- 
posit system  at  the,  449.  452 ; 
causes  of  the  losses  at,  450; 
workmen  defend  their  conduct, 
45S- 

Owen,  Robert,  bis  plan  for  reliev- 
ing distress,  48  ;  atQneeawood, 
71;    New  Lanark  experimenl. 


PadibamCommercialMillCo.,131). 

Paisley  Co-operative  Manufactur- 
ing  Society,  3391  and  Scottish 
Wholesale  Society,  friction  be- 


tmen,  3^1 ;  proposed  amalgi- 
mulon  with  Otk  Mill.  355. 

PiTc,  Wm.,  visits  Kulohine,  65 ; 
on  the  aim  of  Co-operators,  739  ; 
recommnids  produclion  by  the 
Wholesale  Society,  756 ;  quei- 
tioni  the  jnitice  of  Briggs' 
Frolit-ihaTiDg  scheme,  793. 

PatereoD,  Mib„  586. 

Paul,  KeT.  C.  K^an,  and  the  Ban- 
bnty  Plush  WeaTeit,  137. 

Pendleton  Society,  bakecy,  159 ; 
farm,  659. 

Peiuiy  bonks  in  Co-operative  So- 

PiaoofoTte  -  makera'    AuodatioD, 

London,  iiG. 
Pigs,  profilBblenessor  poiking,  64 1 . 
Pimlico  Builders' Association,  its. 
Pioneer    Fishing   Society,   North 

Shields,  717. 
Pitman,  Henty,  editor   and    pro- 
prietor or  Tie  Co-optrator,  594 ; 

debts   pud   by   llie    Wholesale 

Society,  59^. 
PIjunoDth  Society's  (arm,  671. 
Poor-rate    redniid    at    Assington 

Ifaroneh  Co-operation,  (ir6. 
Portland  Road  Labour  Exchange, 

88. 

—  Town  Mutual  PtoRt-sbaring 
Society,  419. 

Positivism,  why  it  is  not  adopted 

by  Co-operators,  741. 
Prslt,  Hodgson,  hii  generosity,  579. 
Prtslen  Guardian  oa  Co- operation. 

Piinlcra  Association, London,  116. 
Piinling,  Co-operative  Societies  0/ 

Manchester,      Newcaslle,     and 

London,  573. 

—  departments  of  the  Wholetale 
Society,  576;  of tbe Co-operative 
Newspaper  Society,  ,i;76,  603 ; 
of  the  Scottish  Wholetale  So- 
ciety, 585. 

—  Edinburgh    Co-operalive    Co., 


Production,  changes  in  methods  of, 
41  ;  at  the  1S31  Congress,  So; 
circular  00,  issued  by  the  Cen- 
tral Co-operative  Board,  166  ; 
per  spindle  of  cotton  yam,  1866 
»n(ll887,  J07;  by  the  Wholesale 
Society  not  contemplated  by  its 
founders,  7(5  :  acknowledged  as 
a  settled  principle,  760 ;  by  Co- 
operators  for  the  supply  of  non- 
co-operaton.767:  thebestlorma 
of  Co-operative,  779. 

Productive  organiiations  have  been 
shaped  from  experience,  773. 

—  Co-opeiative  Cabinet-makers* 
Society.  701. 

—  Societies  existing  in  1861,  90; 
in  t89r,  itatiitics  of,  it. ;  re- 
gistered before  limited  liability 
was  granted.  116:  r^^lcted 
between  1B80  and  1891,  148; 
d  ifferen  cebetweenOldhamCom- 
panies  and,  771 ;  cited  as  exam- 
ples of  the  highest  type,  77s  ; 
the  public  as  sbareholdere  in, 
777;  in  1B74,  methods  of  divid- 
ing  prolits,  Sol. 

Profil,  definition  of  the  term,  783  ; 
methods  of  dividing,  801,  805 ; 
seller's  claim  to  share  in,  S05  ; 
claims  of  foor  parties  to  a  share 
tn,  S06 ;  commutation  of  claims 
1.807. 


Co-opemtive  Hakeriei,  152;  in 
Co-operative  Societies,  i66,l6S; 
circular  on.  issued  bythe  Whole- 
sale Society,  168 ;  repUla  lo, 
ii.  ;  Leeds  Co-operators  on, 
TBI  :  QHarlerly  Raneio  on, 
164  ;  James  Maudsleyand  Wil- 
liam MDl1inon,3[o;  alleged  to 
be  a  substitute  for  wsgn,  4919: 
in  Flour  and  Bread  Socielies 
formed  at  banning  of  nine- 
teenth century,  7.^):  in  the 
Oldham  Cotton  Mills,  768; 
Lord  Wallsconrtt  practice,  784  : 
eqniuble    divisioo    of    wealtb 
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more  important  than,  ib. ;  hos- 
tility of  Trades  Unions  to,  785  ; 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Co. 
and,  ib. ;  Thames  Ironworks 
Company  and,  ib. ;  has  not  pre- 
vented strikes,  786 ;  Sedley 
Taylor  on,  791  ;  asserted  to  be 
*one  of  the  worst  forms*  of 
competition,  793  ;  danger  aris- 
ing from  certain  schemes,  794 ; 
examples  of,  and  opinions  on, 
ib. ;  methods  are  exceedingly 
varied,  805  ;  conferences  on,  ib. ; 
W.  Maxwell  on  the  details  of, 
807. 

' Public  Good*  fund  at  Blenner- 
hasset,  622. 

Pudsey  Redemption  Society,  97. 

Q. 

Qualifications  of  officers  in  Pro- 
ductive Societies,  780. 

Quarterly  Review  (1863),  on 
Profit-sharing,  264. 

Queenwood  community,  71  ;  life 
at,  73. 

R. 

Radbourne  Manor  Farming  Asso- 
ciation, 627  ;  wages  at,  629. 

Ralahine,  Co-operation  at,  65 ; 
wages  at,67 ;  harvest-home  at,69. 

Raunds  Boot  Productive  Society, 
411. 

—  St.  Crispin,  Productive  Society, 

413- 

Rawlinson,  J.,  on  the  Bury  Com- 
mercial Co.,  276  ;  on  the  VVhit- 
tlesfield  Society,  324;  on  Co- 
operative Manufacturing  Socie- 
ties, 328. 

Rawtenstall  Cotton  Manufacturing 
Co.,  281. 

—  Society  a  mortgagee  of  Eccles- 
hill  Colliery,  528. 

Redemption  Societies,  penny  a 
week  subscription  in,  96,  98. 

Redemptionist,  a  Leeds,  on  the 
*  Philosophy   of  Co-operation,* 

145. 
Redgrave,    A.,    on    Co-operative 

Cotton  Factories,  256. 
Redman,  John,    on    the    Burnley 


Self-help  Society,  317'';  on  the 
Calder  Vale  and  Whittles6eld 
Societies,  324. 

Reid,  H.  G.,  on  the  Eldinburgh 
Co-operative  Builders,  540. 

Richardson,  J.  H.,  opposes  the 
Leeds  Society's  investment  in 
Tipton  Green  Colliery,  520, 522. 

Ringstead  Boot  Productive  So- 
ciety, 429. 

Ripley  Society's  farm,  663. 

Ripon  Com  Mill,  175. 

Rochdale,  growth  of  Co-operation 
in,  144. 

—  Co-operative  Manufacturing 
Society,  260 ;  Secretary's  de- 
scription of,  261  ;  '■  Bomity  to 
Labour  *  abolished  by,  262. 

—  Cora  Mill,  199,  201. 

—  Cotton  Mills,  298. 

—  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  609 ; 
'surplus  capital '  investments  by. 
610. 

—  Pioneers,  educational  depart- 
ment, 4 ;  original  objects  of  the, 
8  ;  societies  older  than,  9  ;  To- 
bacco factory,  165. 

Rossendale  Cotton-spinning  and 
Manufacturing  Co.,  281. 

—  Industrial  Co.,  281. 
Rothwell  Boot  Productive  Society. 

429. 
Royton  Spinning  Co.,  291. 
Ruddington  Hosiery  Society,  372. 
Rushden  Boot  Productive  Society, 

414. 

—  *  The  Victoria,'  415. 
Rutherford,  Rev.   Dr.,   managing 

director  of  Ousebum  Engine 
Works,  446 ;  on  himself,  450, 
454 ;  on  the  Ousebum  workmen, 
454 ,  a  partner  in  Wright,  Wass, 
and  Co.,  456 ;  the  Industrial 
Bank,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Printing  Co.,  580. 

S. 

Salford  Co-operative  Dyers,  84. 

—  Garden  Lane  Universal  Family 
Society,  85. 

Saxmundham  Spade  Husbandry 
Association,  81. 


Schlon,  D.  F.,  cm  wage*  ia  the 
Booc-woiki  or  Ihe  Wholeule 
Society  utdofthe  LeicesteiBool 
Muialactariiig  Soddy.  4J4. 

Scotch  Tweed  ManafKctuiing  So- 
ciety, 367;  preliminary  eipeniei 
of,  j68 ;  propoaed  abiorption 
into  Scutliih  Wholesale  Society, 
369 ;  repreienlation  in  the  Co- 
opcraliTC  Newspaper  Society, 
604. 

Scotland,  baking  by  Co-opeiatoi> 
in,  150;  report  od  protpecti  of 
Co-operative  Tanning  in,  635. 

.Scott,  H.  A..  OD  the  Harwich 
Society'*  farm,  666. 

Scottiih  ctraference  on  Co-open- 
ti»e  farraing,  614. 

—  Co-operative  Coal  Co.,  514. 

—  Karming  Auocialion,  635 ; 
ptiie-taking  by.  63S ;  Honie- 
hill  laimi  taken  by,  639. 

—  Ininworlci  Society.  461. 

—  Operative  Tailon'  UdIoq  and 
Co-operative  Societic*,  164. 

—  Wholeute  Society,  the,  17, 
140 :  Shin  bctoiy,  140 ;  Mantle 
factory,  141  ;  'Slop'  factory, 
141 ;  Cabinet-making  worki  of, 
144:  Bnuhhctoiy,  345;  Shield- 
hall  factoriei  of,  347  ;  Chanccl> 
lot  Com  Mill,  14«:  Building 
depBctmeDI,  148,  540;  fann,  647, 

Seabani  Haiboor  Society,  giaziag 
Land  held  by  the.  656. 


Seaton  Delaval  Society,  gai-mak- 
ing  by,  165  ;  fann,  6;4. 

Shadwell  Shirtmokera'  Anociatioa, 
J9S- 

Sbalteibnry,  Lord,  Hon.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Arliiani'  Dwelling! 
Co.,  546. 

—  Park  acquired  by  the  Artiiani' 
Ihrellingt  Co.,  546. 

Share  inveftmenti  limited  by  law. 
"3- 

Shareholding  ai  a  condition  of 
employnieat,  770. 

Shawiorth  Mannbcturiog  Co., 
J7S. 

Shcepahed  Kotieiy  Soaety,  371  j 
faim,  664. 

Sheeplec*  Farm,  Notlinghun,  661. 
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Sheemeu     Economical     Society, 

159. 
Sheffield   mineia  join   the  South 

Yorkihire  Mining  Co-opeiative 

Society,  ji.s. 

—  Co-operative  Filennithi'  So- 
ciety, 491. 

—  Cutlery  Co-operative  Prodnc- 
tive  Society,  493, 

—  Engineering  Society,  491 . 

—  Ldboar  exchange.  05. 
Sbieldhall  lactoric*  of^the  Scottiah 

Wboleaale  Society,  147. 
ShildonCom  Mill,  iRi. 
Shillito.  John,  on  the  qnality  of 

the  Idle  Society's  goods,  347  ; 

on  tbe  Hallbx  Society's  ^rm, 

6S7- 
Shipbnilding  Society  at  Dnmbar- 

toD.  proposal  to  start,  461. 

—  Union  Co-operative  Society, 
716. 

—  yard  at  Irvine,  of  the  Scottish 
Ironworks  Sodety,  46). 

Shirland    Co-operalive    Colliery. 

S'3- 
Shirt     factory    of    Ihe    Scottiih 

Wholesale  Society,  140. 

—  makera' AMOciation,  Shadwell, 
39S- 

Shoemakers  Association,  Totten- 
ham Conit  Road,  117. 

Shuffle botham.  Mr.,  on  method  of 
working  the  Coventry  Walch 
Manafacturing  Society.  719. 

Shullleworth,  Sir  J.  Kay,  on  Co- 
operative Cotton  Factories,  357. 

'Slop'  factory  of  the  Scottitn 
Wholesale  Sodety,  341. 

Smith,  F.,  manager  of  the  Union 
Land  and  Baildtog  Co.,  550; 
on  reasons  for  abolishing  biHiDS, 
,115]  i  00  causes  of  failure,  554. 

—  Joseph,  Secretary  of  the  Co- 
operative Newspaper  Society, 
601. 

Smithies',  Jimea,  hopes  for  growth 
of  the  Wholesale  Society,  766. 

Smiths'  Association,  London,  116. 

SoQih  Bocklcy  Coal  and  Fire- 
brick Co.,  499. 

Sooth  Metropolitan  Gas  Co.  and 
PioAt-sbarhig,  785. 
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South  Yorkshire  Miners*  Asso- 
ciation lends  money  to  the  Co- 
operative Filesmiths'  Society, 
491 ;  with  North  Derbyshire 
Miners*  Association  purchase 
Shirland  Colliery,  523. 

Mining  Co-operative  Society, 

515- 
Sowerby  Bridge  Com  Mill,  205. 

Spade  husbandry,  value  of,  55. 

Spencer,  Earl,  Co-operative  farm- 
ing experiment,  640;  on  the 
Harleston  Co-operative  farm, 
642. 

Spinning  at  Oldham  in  1871,  292. 

Spring  Vale  Colliery  Co.,  530. 

—  Paper  Mill  and  the  cost  of  law, 
608. 

Si.  Crispin  Boot  Productive  So- 
ciety, Raunds,  413. 

St.Rollox  Engineering  Works,  462. 

Staffordshire  Newspaper  and 
General  Printing  Society,  573. 

Stanningley  Co-operative  Manu- 
facturing Society,  347. 

Stanley  Hall  colliery,  526. 

Stapleton,  Robert,  description  of 
the  colliers  at  Monkwood,  510. 

Statistics  of  Co-operation  in  1891,1 ; 
of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  in  1892,  18;  of  the 
Scottish  Wholesale  Society  in 
1892,  19;  of  Co-operative  Pro- 
ductive Societies  in  1891,  20. 

Staveley  Co-operative  Bobbin 
Manufacturing  Society,  715. 

Stewart,  W.,  on  the  Edinburgh 
Co-operative  Builders,  544. 

Stockport  Redemption  Society,  97. 

Stockton-on-Tees  Corn  Mill,  191. 

Stokesley  Com  Mill,  174. 

Strathaven  Bleaching  Green  Co., 
712. 

—  Weavers'  Beaming  Society,  712. 
Strikes  among  Bury  shoemakers, 

99  ;  of  Amalgamated  Engineers, 
132;  at  Leicester  Boot  works, 
228 ;  at  Heckmondwike  Boot 
works,  231  ;  at  Boot  factory  of 
the  Scottish  W'holesale  Society, 
244 ;  at  Cabinet  factory  and 
Brush  factory  of  the  same,  245, 
246;     in    the    Cotton-spinning 


industry,  297, 300, 306 ;  at  Eccles 
Manufacturing  Society,  332 ; 
at  Bugle  Horn  Colliery,  336; 
at  Paisley  Manufacturing  So- 
ciety, 343 ;  at  Ousebum  Engine 
works,  451 ;  of  Chainmakeis 
at  Walsall,  482;  at  Cradley 
Heath,  484;  at  Briggs*  Col- 
lieries, 494,  498 ;  at  Eccleshill 
Colliery,  528 ;  at  Howley  Park 
Quarry,  569;  at  Metropolitan 
Printing  Company,  580. 
Strikes  have  caused  formation  of 
Ousebum  Co.,  446  ;  Edinburgh 
Co-operative  Building  Co.,  541 ; 
Morley  Quarry  and  Building  So- 
ciety, 567;  Manchester  Billiard- 
table  Makers*  Society,  723. 

—  have  not  been  prevented  by 
Profit-sharing,  780. 

—  stimulated  London  Stick  Manu- 
facturers, Limited,  to  start 
business,  701. 

Sub-contracting  by  the  Co-opera- 
tive Padlock  Society,  480. 

Sundries  Manufacturing  Society, 
Gorton,  708. 

Sun  Mill  Co.,  282  ;  exertions  made 
to  obtain  capital  for,  285  ;  who 
shall  have  employment  at  ?  287  ; 
discontinue  weaving,  288. 

Superior  positions,  success  of  open 
selection  for,  771. 

Surplus  funds,  investment  of,  7. 

Swallow,  William,  on  the  failure 
of  Idle  Society,  347  ;  on  Tipton 
Green  Colliery,  522. 

Swindlehurst,  W.,  545 ;  convicted 
of  fraud,  547. 


T. 


Tailoring  departments  of  Co-opera- 
tive Societies,  162;  of  the  Whole- 
sale Society,  235  ;  of  the  Scot- 
tish W^holesale  Society,  240. 

Tailors'  Associations,  of  Castle 
Street,  112;  in  the  City,  115; 
of  Liverpool,  128  ;  of  Man- 
chester, 129. 

Taylor,  Sedley,  opinion  on  Messrs. 
Briggs'  treatment  of  their  em- 


Tet-toamt  opened  by  the  GUs- 

gow  United  Baking  Society,  is;. 

Thamei  IionvorlcsCo.  and  Profit- 


Thonuon,  Wm.  aod  Sons,  Limited, 
363;  Mr.  George  Thomion  ap- 
pointed Manager  for  life,  363; 
on  his  position  at  Thomsoo's, 
364 ;  AsMirance  and  Pension 
Fund  at,  366. 

Timet ,  Tlit,  onCo-operatlonf  1 863) , 
359 :  on  The  Engineeis  Nine 
honrs  strike,  446. 

Tingdeoe     Boot     Manafactoring 

Tin-plate  Worken"  Uuion,  helps 
ttieWotvcrtumpton  Locksmiths' 
Society,  438  :  starts  the  Midland 
Prodnctive  Tin-plate  Workers' 
Society,  4S6. 

Tipton  Green  Colliery  Co.,  519. 

Tobacco  bctory  of  the  Rochdale 
Pioneers'  Society.  165 ;  of  the 
Scottish  Wholesale  Society,  147. 

Tongfold    Co-operative   Aiaocia- 

Toltenham  Court  Road,  Shoe- 
makers' AuociatioD,  it;. 

Trade*  Union  Congress,  with  Co- 
operative Congress,  form  a  joint 
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.  3+t; 


I  Shield. 


Tisdes  Unions  and  the  Wholesale 
Society,  33* :  '*>=''  relations  to 
Co-operative  Sodetiea,  34,1  ; 
help  the  Wolverhampton  Lock- 
smith*' Society,  438  i  the  Wal- 
sall Society,  478 ;  fonnd  the 
Midland  'Tio-plate  Worken* 
Society,  4S15 ;  fnnds  saved  by 
Co-operali™,  487;  hoWility  to 
Profit  sharing  of,  785. 

Trades  Unionism  and  the  Keigh- 
ley  Ironirork*  Society,  470. 

Trades  Unionists  and  Co-operatOTi 
join  tofoond  theHosiery  Factory 
at  Leicester,  374;  support  the 
Kent  Brickniaking  Society.  571  : 
the  Co-operatire   Prinlliv   So- 


ciety, 573 ;  the  Printing  work* 

at  Ediobnigh,  581. 
Tradti  Unionist,  T/u,  founded  by 

Docken'  Union,  593. 
Trqckshopi,  system  oC  an  obttacle 

to  Co-operation,  to;  cause  tbe 

formation  of  Northamptonshire 

Productive  Society,  40*. 
Tussiud's,  Madame,  decorated  by 

Frame  -  makers'    and    Gilders' 

Association,  681. 
Tyne  Co-operative  Cabinet  Works, 

7>9- 

—  Engine  Works  Co,  458. 
Tynemonth  Co-operative  Festival, 

689. 

U. 
Uflon  Hill  Farming  Association. 

630. 
Union   Co-opetative  Shipbuilding 

Society,  Blyth,  7HS. 

—  Land  and  Building  Co.,  Jjo ; 
erect  works  for  the  Cooperative 
Printing  Society,  S7S- 

—  [,andBndBnildingSociety,550. 

—  Paper  Works  Co.,  613. 
United  Baking  Society,  Glasgow, 

'S3- 

—  Boot  and  Shoemaker*  Associa- 

—  Coal  Mining  Society,  533. 

—  London  and  Provincial  Building 
Co.,  S47- 

Univenity  Club  Boot  Manufac- 
turing Society,  437. 


Waechter,  E.,  involves  Metro- 
politan Ptinliog  Co.  in  dispnle 
with  Compositor*'  Trade  Union, 
580. 

Wige*  at  Orbislon.  ■;9 ;  at  Kala- 
buie.  67  i  of  Bngbtoo  Co-oper- 
atottbi  iSiB,  791  (and  proHisj 
in  the  Oldham  Cotton  industry. 
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1873,  293  ;  of  Cotton  opera- 
tives in  Oldham,  307 ;  at  Lnrgan, 
383 ;  at  the  Wholesale  Society's 
Leicester  works,  and  at  the 
Leicester  Boot  Society's  works, 
424 ;  of  Nailers,  471,473;  at  the 
Walsall  Padlock  Society , reduced 
by  consent,  481  ;  (and  prices) 
in  the  Coal  trade,  187 1-3, 501;  at 
Radboume  Manor  farm,  629 ;  of 
Suffolk  Mat-makers,  693 ;  in  the 
Boot  trade,  irregular  rates  of, 
790. 

Walden  Street  Workwomen  s  Co- 
operative Association,  397. 

Walgrave  Boot  Manufacturing 
Society,  414. 

W^alker,  R.  B.,  599. 

W^allscourt,  Lord,  his  practice  of 
Profit-sharing,  784. 

Walsall  Cart-g^r,  Chain,  and 
Hame  Manufacturing  Society, 
483. 

—  Co-operative  Padlock  Society, 

479- 

—  Lock  and  Hardware  Manu- 
facturing Society,  477. 

Walton,  A.,  recommends  Co- 
operation to  the  Liverpool 
building  trades,  548. 

Walworth  Dress  and  Mantle 
Makers'  Society,  397. 

Watch-Jewel  Manufacturing  So- 
ciety, the  Coventry,  729. 

—  Manufacturing  Society,  The 
Coventry,  725. 

Watts,  Dr.  J.,  on  the  Padiham  and 
Whit  Lane  Mills,  140,  141  ;  on 
the  Bacup  Cotton  Mill,  253  ;  on 
the  Cobden  Mills,  269 ;  speech 
at  Sun  Mill,  284  ;  articles  on 
Co-operation,  598 ;  confidence 
of  Co-operators  in,  ib.  ;  on 
Communism,  Competition,  and 
Co-operation,  739 ;  on  safe  Co- 
operative progress  755  ;  recom- 
mends production  by  the  Whole- 
sale Society,  756;  advocates 
making  shareholding  a  condition 
of  employment,  770. 

Wealth,  equitable  division  of,  more 
important  than  Profit-sharing, 
784. 


Weavers*  Beaming  Society^Strath- 
aven,  712. 

Weaving  discontinued  by  Son 
Mill  Co.,  288 ;  and  by  the  Leigh 
Society,  315 ;  commenced  by 
Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Society, 

335- 
Weede,  Miss,  587. 

West  Ham  community,  70. 

Westminster  Review^  The,  on  the 
Manchester  Tailors* and  Hatters* 
Associations,  131. 

West  Stanley  Society's  farm,  655. 

W^est  Yorkshire  and  North  Stafford- 
shire Coal-mining  and  Building 
Society,  525. 

Wheelwrights*,  &c..  Society,  Bifan- 
checter  and  Salford,  723. 

Whiley,  Henry,  550. 

Whitby  Union  Com  Mill,  127. 

White,  Amold,  helps  the  Bethnal 
Green  Cabinet-makers,  702. 

Whitebirk  Colliery,  method  of 
Working,  504. 

Whitechapel  Mantle-makers'  So- 
ciety, 398. 

Whit  Lane  Co-operative  Cotton 
Factory,  85,  138. 

Whittaker,  J.,  on  the  Manchester 
Dyers,  80. 

Whiltlesfield  Manufacturing  So- 
ciety, 323. 

W^hitworth  Manufacturing  Society, 
279. 

Wigan  community,  64. 

Wilberforce,  T.,  opposes  further 
investments  by  Leeds  Society  in 
Tipton  Green  Colliery,  52a. 

Willington  Society,  accommoda- 
tion land  held  by,  653. 

Windhill  Society,  accommodation 
land  held  by,  659. 

Windsor    Ironworks,     Liverpool, 

133- 
Winsford  Society,  accommodation 

land  held  by,  659. 

WithnellPaperManufacturing  Co., 
612. 

WoUaston  Co-operators,  obtain 
first  contract  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 403. 

Wolverhampton  General  Lock- 
smiths' Society,  490. 


WolvH^tniptan  Lodcimithi'  So- 
ci«y.  4J7.  438 ;  (second),  +43. 

WomcD,  righU  of,  in  Co-openlive 
Societiei,  1 ;  in  iHociBtioa  >t 
Tongfold,  S4. 

Women'!  Prioiing  Society,  56S. 

Woodin,  J.,  ISO. 

Woolwich  Society't  faimi,  663- 
671. 

Worken'  uid  Capitalitts'  loue*  in 
b.d  times,  791. 

Workets  u  shareholdets  in  Edin- 
burgh l*riniin|r  Co.,  5S5  ;  in 
AssiDgton  Farming  AssociadoD, 
617  ;  in  Oldhun  Compuiiet, 
769  ;  %i  officers  in  Co-openlivc 
Societies,  778. 

—  refused  admiKion  u  members 
in  Finedon  Bool  Society,  410: 
Wollasioa  Boot  Society,  ii, : 
Rannds  Boot  Society,  413 ; 
Wb1»11  Padlock  Society,  481  ; 
Decorative    Co-operaiois'    A»- 

Working  Bakers'  Association, 
London,  116. 

—  Bnilders'  Associslioo,  North 
London.  116. 

—  Gildeis'  Anodatioo.  67s. 

—  Men's  College.  Great  Ormond 
Street,  founding  of.  no. 
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Working  Pianoforte  Makers'  As- 
sociation, 116. 

—  PiintVB'  Auociation,  116. 

—  Shoemakers'  Association,  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road,  117. 

—  Smiths'  Association,  116. 

—  Tailors'  Associations,  London, 
iij;  Liverpool,  iiK;  Man- 
chester, iJg;  Whitechapel,  393. 

IVurimaii's  Tiwj.  on  the  Leicester 
Hosiery  Society's  employ*!,  379. 

Woikwomen's  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, Walden  Street,  397. 


Y. 

Yorkshire  Co-operative  Com  Mills 
in  iSs),85. 

—  Woollen  Manufacturers  in  I B44. 
Co-operation  among  the,  86. 

—  (South),  Cooperative  Mining 
Society,  515. 

—  —  and  North  Derbyshire 
Miners'  Association,  purchase 
Shiriand  Colliery,  •.13. 

—  (West)  and  North  Stafford- 
shire Coal-mining  and  Building 
Society,  515. 

Young,  Edward,  on  the  Era  of 
Machinery,  4I. 
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